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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XV.  FEBRUARY,   1908.  No.  85. 

INDIA    AND    AFRICA 

I. 

BRITISH  INDIANS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 
BY  SIR  CHARLES   BRUCE,  G.C.M.G. 

BEFOEE  THE  WAR. 

THE  story  of  the  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  is  a  story  of 
conflict  between  the  Imperial  Government,  as  trustees  for  the 
Empire  of  India,  and  the  Local  Government. 

Either  our  claim  to  hold  India  in  trust  is  an  impudent  act  of 
self-assertion,  or  it  is,  to  adopt  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  the 
highest  trust  and  function  that  Providence  has  ever  assigned  to 
any  family  of  the  human  race.  The  laws  of  the  trust  are  written, 
as  it  were,  on  tables  of  stone,  in  the  Proclamation  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  1858,  and  declare,  among  other  commandments, 
"  That  no  native  of  India  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion, 
place  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from 
holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment,  under  the  Government." 
Since  that  time  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  been 
controlled  by  the  principle  that  accidents  of  birth  or  convictions 
of  conscience  which  do  not  debar  an  Indian  from  equal  rights  in 
India  should  not  debar  him  from  equal  rights  in  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  adjustment  of  this  Imperial  policy  to  the  conflicting 
interests  and  exigencies  of  the  constituent  parts  is  the  problem  of 
the  century. 

Burke,  when  charged  with  inconsistency,  once  declared  that 
he  maintained  the  consistency  of  his  end  by  the  adoption  of 
variety  of  means,  and  it  is  certain  that  only  in  such  a  spirit  can 
VOL.  XV.— No.  85.  B 
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the  principles  of  the  Imperial  policy  be  reconciled  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  adjustment  of  the  status  of 
British  Indians.  In  the  Transvaal  the  conflict  of  interests  was 
defined  with  absolute  clearness  by  the  terms  of  the  Grondwet  or 
fundamental  law  which  declared  in  1858,  the  very  year  of  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  to  India,  that  "  the  people  will  suffer  no 
equality  of  whites  and  blacks,  either  in  State  or  in  Church." 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  solution  of  the  present  difficulties  in 
the  Transvaal  without  an  understanding  of  the  causes  that  have 
led  up  to  them,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  these  causes 
further  back  than  the  London  Convention  of  1884,  which  regulated 
the  status  of  the  South  African  Kepublic,  as  the  Transvaal  was 
then  called.  Article  XIV.  of  that  Convention  provided  that : 

All  persons,  other  than  natives,  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the 
South  African  Republic  (a)  will  have  full  liberty  with  their  families  to  enter, 
travel,  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  South  African  Republic ;  (6)  will  be  entitled 
to  hire  or  possess  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  shops  and  premises  ; 
(c)  may  carry  on  their  commerce  either  in  person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they 
may  think  fit  to  employ  ;  (d)  will  not  be  subject,  in  respect  of  their  persons  or 
property,  or  in  respect  of  their  commerce  or  industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether 
general  or  local,  other  than  those  which  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens 
of  the  said  Republic. 

Such  was  the  status  secured  to  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal 
by  the  Liberal  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  late  Lord  Derby 
holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  while  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  late  Lord  Granville,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Incidentally,  I  may 
point  out  that  the  phrase  "  other  than  natives  "  as  used  in  this 
Article,  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  word  "  natives  "  in  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging. 

After  the  interchange  of  much  correspondence  the  South 
African  Republic  passed  the  Asiatic  Law  (3  of  1885),  by  which 
"  all  persons  belonging  to  one  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  Asia  " 
were  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  £3  for  the  privilege  of  trading  or 
residing  in  the  Republic  ;  excluded  from  political  and  municipal 
franchise  ;  prohibited  from  holding  immovable  property  registered 
in  their  names  ;  and  restricted  to  residence  in  appointed  streets, 
wards  and  locations.  The  interpretation,  operation,  and  amend- 
ment of  this  law  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  every  conflict  which 
has  arisen  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Transvaal 
in  respect  of  the  British  Indian  community. 

The  interpretation  put  on  the  law  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment after  the  first  amendment  in  1886  was  that  it  "was  a  sanitary 
measure,  and  consequently  would  not  apply  to  traders  and  other 
persons  of  a  superior  mode  of  life,  but  to  coolies  only,"*  and  they 

*  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  Lord  Milner,  July  20,  1904. 
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held  that  it  must  be  interpreted  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the 
London  Convention,  modified  only  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had 
accepted  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  held  that  the  interpretation  of  the  law  rested  with  them, 
and  that  it  referred  to  all  Asiatics  alike.  After  years  of  discussion 
the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitrators  who,  by  their  Award  in 
1895,  decided  that  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  was  entitled 
to  administer  the  law  "  subject  to  sole  and  exclusive  interpreta- 
tion in  the  ordinary  course  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country."  A 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Transvaal  in  1898  virtually 
abrogated  Article  XIV.  of  the  London  Convention  and  all  the 
rights  enjoyed  under  it  by  British  Indians. 

If  the  Award  of  1895  terminated  the  legal  right  claimed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  protect  the  British  Indians  under  the 
terms  of  the  Convention,  it  could  not  terminate  the  duty  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  protect  the  interests  of  British  subjects 
of  whatever  place  of  origin,  and  in  particular  to  execute  the  duties 
of  their  trust  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  India.  Accordingly, 
from  the  date  of  the  Award  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the  British 
Government  steadily  maintained  by  diplomatic  persuasion  the 
interests  of  British  Indians  resident  in  the  Transvaal,  and  their 
treatment  formed  part  of  the  case  against  the  South  African 
Republic. 

In  respect  of  this  part  of  the  case,  the  British  Indians  in  the 
Transvaal  base  their  claims  upon  the  following  three  simple 
propositions : 

That  the  Imperial  Government  is  the  sole  trustee  of 
their  extra-territorial  and  international  rights  and  has  the 
sole  control  of  the  power  to  have  those  rights  respected  : 

That  the  Imperial  Government,  after  asserting  their 
trusteeship  in  the  London  Convention,  muddled  away  the 
right  to  exercise  it  by  proceedings  which  led  up  to  the 
award  of  1895 : 

That  having  subsequently  failed  to  secure  the  just  rights 
of  the  British  Indians  by  diplomatic  negotiation  and  pressure, 
the  Imperial  Government  recovered  by  the  arbitrament  of 
war  the  rights  they  had  lost  in  1895. 

On  these  propositions  they  rest  their  faith  that  the  Imperial 
Government  is  bound  to  execute  its  trust  on  their  behalf  after 
the  war,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  executed  before  the 
war. 

As  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  executed  before  the  war  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  gospel  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal 
party  in  1884  is  written  in  Article  XIV.  of  the  London  Con- 
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vention.     The   gospel   of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  declared  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  in  1897  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  United  Kingdom  owns  as  its  brightest  and  greatest  dependency  that 
enormous  empire  of  India  with  300,000,000  of  subjects  who  are  as  loyal  to  the 
Crown  as  you  are  yourselves,  and  among  them  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  men  who  are  every  whit  as  civilised  as  we  are  ourselves,  who,  if  that  is  any- 
thing, are  better  born  in  the  sense  that  they  have  older  traditions  and  older 
families,  who  are  men  of  wealth,  men  of  cultivation,  men  of  distinguished 
valour,  men  who  have  brought  whole  armies  and  placed  them  at  the  service  of 
the  Queen,  and  have  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  trouble,  such,  for  instance, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  saved  the  Empire  by  their  loyalty. 
I  say,  you  who  have  seen  all  this  cannot  be  willing  to  put  upon  those  men  a 
slight  which,  I  think,  is  absolutely  unnecessary  for  your  purpose  (i.e.,  the 
restriction  of  wholesale  immigration),  and  which  would  be  calculated  to  provoke 
ill-feeling,  discontent,  irritation,  and  would  be  most  unpalatable  to  the  feelings, 
not  only  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  but  of  all  her  people. 

Two  years  later  Lord  Lansdowne  preached  the  same  gospel : 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Queen's  Indian  subjects  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  among  the  many  misdeeds  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
I  do  not  know  that  any  fills  me  with  more  indignation  than  its  treatment  of 
those  Indians.  And  the  harm  is  not  confined  to  sufferers  on  the  spot ;  for 
what  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  India  when  these  poor 
people  return  to  their  country  to  report  to  their  friends  that  the  Government 
of  the  Empress,  so  mighty  and  irresistible  in  India,  with  its  population  of 
300,000,000,  is  powerless  to  secure  redress  at  the  hands  of  a  small  South  African 
State! 

And  this  was  the  gospel  Lord  Selborne  preached  at  Dumfries 
in  the  same  year  : 

Was  it,  or  was  it  not  [he  asked]  our  duty  to  see  that  our  dusky  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  where  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  go,  should  be 
treated  as  the  Queen  in  our  name  had  promised  they  should  be  treated  ?  If 
they  agreed  with  him,  and  admitted  that  these  were  questions  which  we  had 
to  answer,  as  trustees  before  our  fellow-countrymen  and  before  history,  then 
they  would  agree  with  him  also  that  the  path  of  duty  was  to  be  ruled,  not  by 
sentiment,  but  by  plain  facts.  .  .  .  We  were  trustees  for  our  brothers  all 
over  the  world.  .  .  .  Trustees  also  for  our  fellow-subjects  of  different  races 
and  different  colours.  .  .  .  Was  the  British  Government  going  to  make  its 
name  respected,  and  to  have  the  pledges  given  by  it  faithfully  observed  ?  Was 
it  going  to  see  that  the  British  subject,  wherever  he  went  all  over  the  world, 
whether  he  were  white  or  black,  was  to  have  the  rights  which  his  Queen  had 
secured  for  him  ? 


AFTER  THE  WAR. 

In  1902  the  arbitrament  of  war  transferred  the  Transvaal 
to  the  Crown  in  full  sovereignty  and  gave  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment absolute  power  to  restore  the  status  of  the  British  Indians 
under  Article  XIV.  of  the  London  Convention,  or  to  modify  it 
in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  it  had  placed  on  Law  3 
of  the  African  Eepublic  or  in  any  other  way,  subject  to  the 
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interpretation  placed  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Vereeniging 
in  respect  of  franchise. 

Under  the  Crown  Colony  form  of  government  set  up  after 
the  war,  the  Imperial  Government  expressely  retained  complete 
control  over  any  legislation  which  might  subject  British  Indians 
to  any  disability  or  restriction  to  which  persons  of  European 
birth  were  not  subjected,  and  this  power  was  effectively  exercised. 
In  1902  the  High  Commissioner  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  proposals  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  to  amend  Law  3 
of  1885,  to  which  Mr.  Lyttelton  refused  assent  on  the  ground 
that  "  it  was  impossible  to  defend  what  would  practically  be 
a  continuance  of  the  system  of  the  South  African  Kepublic 
against  which  His  Majesty's  Government  had  so  strongly  and 
repeatedly  protested."  In  1903  proposals  for  the  importation 
of  coolies  were  submitted,  to  which  the  Indian  Government 
promised  assent  only  on  the  condition  that  existing  liabilities 
affecting  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  were  removed.  And  in  the 
same  year  Mr.  Lyttelton  declared  in  plain  terms  the  views  of 
the  Government  on  proposals  submitted  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  a  contemplated  Immigration  Eestriction  Law : 

An  apprehended  trade  competition  from  the  British  Indians  now  in  the 
country,  whose  number  is  now  comparatively  small,  and  will,  under  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  immigration,  be  in  a  diminishing  proportion,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  reason  for  the  legislation  proposed.  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  steadily  declined  to  allow  this  fear  to  influence  their  views  in 
the  past.  On  the  contrary,  for  many  years  they  repeatedly  protested  before 
the  Empire  and  the  civilised  world  against  the  policy  and  laws  of  the  late 
South  African  Eepublic  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Those  laws  were,  indeed, 
only  partially  enforced,  while  His  Majesty's  Government  is  now  asked,  not 
merely  to  sanction  their  strict  enforcement,  but  to  set  aside  by  legislation  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  given  to  the  British  Indian  rights 
for  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  strenuously  contended. 

His  Majesty's  Government  hold  that  it  is  derogatory  to  national  honour  to 
impose  on  resident  British  subjects  disabilities  against  which  we  had  remon- 
strated, and  to  which  even  the  law  of  the  late  South  African  Republic,  rightly 
interpreted,  did  not  subject  them,  and  they  do  not  doubt  that  when  this  is 
perceived,  the  public  opinion  of  the  Colony  will  not  any  longer  support  the 
demand  which  has  been  put  forward. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  had  decided 
to  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  Law  3  of  1885  respecting 
registration,  and  to  register  the  whole  Asiatic  community.  The 
objections  of  those  who  claimed  that  they  had  already  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  law  were  overcome  by  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  following  terms  : 

I  think  that  registration  is  a  protection  to  them.  To  that  registration  there 
is  attached  a  ^3  tax.  It  is  only  asked  for  once,  those  who  have  paid  it  to  the 
old  Government  have  only  to  prove  that  they  have  done  so  and  they  have  not 
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to  pay  it  again.  Again,  once  on  the  register,  their  position  is  established, 
and  no  further  registration  is  necessary,  nor  is  a  fresh  permit  required.  That 
registration  gives  you  a  right  to  be  here  and  a  right  to  come  and  go. 

If  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  oppose  this  measure, 
it  can  only  have  been  that  they  accepted  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  British  Indian  community  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
responsibility  for  the  assurance  of  the  High  Commissioner  which 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  it. 

In  1904  the  Letters  Patent  and  Orders  in  Council  setting 
up  the  form  of  government  known  as  the  Lyttelton  Constitution 
were  issued,  and  expressly  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Government 
all  the  powers  it  had  exercised  under  the  Crown  Colony  system, 
and  which  continued  to  be  exercised,  after  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, by  Lord  Elgin  in  the  disallowance  of  the  Asiatic  Law 
Amendment  Ordinance  of  1906.  Meanwhile  the  Lyttelton  Con- 
stitution had  been  abrogated  by  the  Letters  Patent  and  Instruc- 
tions providing  for  the  Constitution  of  Eesponsible  Government 
in  the  Colony  of  the  Transvaal. 

In  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Lord  Elgin  to  Lord  Selborne 
of  July  31st,  1906,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Letters 
Patent,  the  Colonial  Minister  stated  : 

The  Letters  Patent  will  provide  for  the  reservation  of  any  bill,  whereby 
persons  not  of  European  birth  or  descent  may  be  subjected  to  any  liability  or 
restriction  to  which  persons  of  European  birth  are  not  also  subjected,  and  no 
law  sanctioning  any  condition  of  service  or  residence  of  a  servile  character  will 
be  assented  to. 

The  necessary  provision  was  made  in  Clause  XXXIX.  of  the 
Letters  Patent,  and  unless  the  word  of  the  Sovereign  attested 
by  His  Majesty's  Sign-Manual  has  been  pledged  with  a  reserva- 
tion which  it  would  be  treason  to  suppose,  it  knocks  the  bottom 
out  of  the  contention  that  the  Imperial  Government  cannot 
attempt  to  overrule  the  legislation  of  the  Transvaal  in  matters 
within  the  range  of  the  Clause. 

I  express  no  opinion  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  other 
self-governing  colonies ;  they  are  in  no  way  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  limits  of  the  constitution  granted  to  the  Transvaal 
in  circumstances  without  parallel  in  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  to  other  colonies. 

And  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  Instructions  under 
the  Koyal  Sign-Manual  and  Signet  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Transvaal,  in  connection  with  the  Letters  Patent,  which  contain 
the  following  clause : 

In  the  execution  of  the  powers  and  authorities  vested  in  him,  the  Governor 
shall  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  but  if  in  any  case  he 
shall  see  sufficient  cause  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  said  Council,  he 
may  act  in  the  exercise  of  his  said  powers  and  authorities  in  opposition  to  the 
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opinion  of  the  Council,  reporting  the  matter  to  us,  without  delay,  with  the 
reason  for  his  so  acting. 

In  any  such  case  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  member  of  the  said  Council 
to  require  that  there  be  recorded  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  the  grounds 
of  any  advice  or  opinion  that  he  may  give  upon  the  question. 

I  call  attention  to  this  because  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Under- Secretary  of  State  that  "  it  should  be 
understood  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have  no  power  to 
protect  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  from  the  operations  of 
a  law  in  force  in  the  Colony."  And  especially  because  in  the 
specific  case  of  the  operation  of  the  Immigration  Kestriction 
Act  it  is  provided  that  "  The  Governor  may  from  time  to  time 
make,  alter  or  rescind  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act."  It  is  through  the  regulations  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  and  similar  Acts  that  their  operation 
can  be  made  intolerable  by  the  Local  Government  and  can  be 
controlled  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  treason  to  suppose  that  the  safeguards 
provided  by  the  Letters  Patent  and  Koyal  Instructions  were 
merely  professions  "  to  save  face,"  as  the  Chinese  say.  Never- 
theless the  Government  which  had  disallowed  the  Asiatic  Law 
Amendment  Ordinance  of  1906  enacted  by  the  Government  of 
the  Crown  Colony,  has  allowed  the  practically  identical  Asiatic 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1907,  and  the  Immigration  Restriction 
Act,  the  immediate  causes  of  the  present  agitation.  Further, 
the  declarations  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  a  request 
that  he  would  receive  a  deputation  of  the  British  India  South 
African  Committee,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Under-Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  Parliament,  seem  to  justify  the 
belief  that  the  present  Government  has  decided  on  a  reversal  of 
the  policy  which  animated  the  Imperial  and  Indian  Governments 
before  the  war,  and  have  accepted  the  position  that  their  power 
to  influence  the  Transvaal  Government  is  limited  to  advice.* 

The  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  have  led  to  the  present 
agitation  fall  generally  under  the  following  heads  : 

Registration. 

Restriction  of  the  right  of  immigration. 

Disabilities  attached  to  the  tenure  of  freehold  property. 

Exclusion  from  political  and  municipal  franchise. 

Segregation  from  the  rights  of  the  general  community 
in  respect  of  residence,  trade,  education,  the  use  of 
public  facilities  of  locomotion  by  road  and  railway. 

*  The  Prime  Minister  in  his  refusal  to  receive  a  deputation  said  :  "  The  opinions 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  this  respect  are  well  known.  .  .  .  But  we  do  not  see 
our  way,  at  present,  to  make  any  further  representation  on  the  subject  or  to  put 
forward  claims,  even  if  stated  with  moderation,  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  those 
in  authority  in  the  country." 
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In  respect  of  registration,  the  British  Indians  entertain  a 
general  objection  to  compulsory  registration  so  long  as  it  is 
limited  by  racial  distinction,  and  enforced  by  methods  which 
they  deem  to  be  in  violation  of  their  religion  and  usages.  In 
particular  they  indignantly  protest  against  re-registration  by  such 
methods  in  the  case  of  those  of  their  number  who  did  violence 
to  their  own  conscience  in  registering  on  the  faith  of  the  assurance 
given  them  by  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  Government 
that  it  was  to  be  final.  But  the  exigencies  of  space  preclude 
me,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  appropriate  to  my  purpose,  from 
discussing  in  detail  the  ground  of  complaints  of  the  British 
Indians  under  the  general  heads  I  have  enumerated.  The  British 
Indians  present  them  as  a  body  of  evidence  that  since  the  grant 
of  responsible  government  the  legislative  and  administrative 
action  of  the  Transvaal  Government  has  not  only  enforced,  but 
in  many  respects  expanded  the  scope  and  operation  of  the 
objectionable  Asiatic  Law  3  of  1885 ;  and  they  urge  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  bound  to  execute  the  trust  under  which 
India  is  held,  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  exercised  before  the  war. 

That  their  complaints  are  not  frivolous  or  lightly  to  be 
disregarded  may  be  considered  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
urged  with  unanimity  by  Mahomedans,  Hindus,  Parsis,  and 
Christians,  while  amongst  the  most  significant  of  the  protests 
against  them  has  been  a  petition  signed  by  a  group  of  old  soldiers, 
including  Punjab  Mahomedans,  Sikhs,  and  Pathans,  all  of  whom 
had  served  under  the  Imperial  flag. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  bottom-rock  question 
of  the  present  controversy  is  not  a  question  of  finger-prints  or 
other  details,  but  whether  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  betray 
the  people  of  India,  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  lavished  treasure  and  blood  to  support 
the  demand  made  on  the  South  African  Republic  that  the  civil 
rights  of  civilised  men  should  be  accorded  to  the  Indians  resident 
in  that  country.  Was  there  an  Englishman  who  did  not  support 
the  demand?  Was  there  a  family — even  among  the  humblest — 
who  did  not  contribute  to  the  costly  purchase  of  the  power  to 
assert  the  rights  we  claimed?  And  now  is  it  seriously  to  be 
advanced  that  the  Transvaal,  on  the  mere  plea  that  it  is  styled 
a  self-governing  Colony,  may  treat  Indian  residents  by  methods 
worse  than  the  methods  of  the  South  African  Kepublic  ? 

It  has  been  shown  that  whatever  may  be  the  constitutional 
status  of  other  self-governing  colonies,  the  Imperial  Government 
expressly  reserved,  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  grant  of 
responsible  government  to  the  Transvaal,  the  power  to  protect 
His  Majesty's  Indian  subjects.  The  present  position  of  the 
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Indians  in  the  Transvaal  is,  therefore,  the  consequence  of  the 
deliberate  act  of  the  Government  in  assenting  to  measures 
against  which  they  have  themselves  protested,  and  which  it  was 
absolutely  in  their  discretion  to  prevent. 

And  now,  in  a  spirit  of  cynicism  fortunately  unparalleled  in 
our  history,  they  have  placed  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  Forces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  thus  assisting 
to  render  them  immune  from  the  consequences  of  the  very 
policy  which  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  Forces  were  but  a 
few  years  ago  sacrificed  to  terminate. 

Such  seems  to  be  in  brief  the  case  for  the  British  people, 
who  desire  to  see  the  present  policy  of  the  Transvaal  towards 
the  British  Indians  arrested.  There  are  larger  considerations, 
in  respect  of  the  influence  of  the  present  policy  in  the  Transvaal 
on  our  position  in  India  referred  to  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
these  certainly  have  not  lost  in  importance  since  1899.  And 
there  are  considerations  of  no  less  weight  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  respect  of  the  influence  of  the  present  agitation, 
not  only  in  South  Africa  but  throughout  the  whole  vast  area 
of  our  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  it  may  well  be  added  even  in  Egypt.  Is  it  really  conceivable 
that  any  good  can  come  to  the  Empire  out  of  a  policy  that 
is  rendering  desperate,  peaceful,  law-abiding  people,  whose  only 
crime  is  the  frugal  simplicity  of  their  life  and  the  exceptional 
nature  of  their  commercial  aptitudes  and  energies  ? 

The  case  for  the  British  Indian  remains  exactly  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  to  what  has  been  said  in  explanation 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  little  need  be  added.  But  I 
should  like  to  say  one  word  from  a  point  of  view  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  not  received  any  attention.  Lord  Midleton, 
not  long  ago,  emphasised  the  value  of  India  as  an  Imperial 
asset,  and  recalled  the  services  rendered  by  India  to  the  Empire 
in  Natal,  in  China,  and  at  Suakim.  I  desire  to  invite  attention 
to  services  of  another  order  rendered  to  the  Empire  by  India. 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  certain 
that,  but  for  the  immigration  of  Indian  labour,  many  of  the 
islands  must  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  in  view  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  period 
following  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  they  would  have  been 
transferred  by  peaceful  cession  or  secession  to  the  United  States, 
who  have  never  ceased  to  hanker  after  them  since  the  day 
of  their  independence.  With  them  would  have  passed  to  the 
United  States  undisputed  supremacy  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  And 
but  for  Indian  immigration  a  similar  process  would,  with  little 
less  certainty,  have  led  to  the  reversion  of  Mauritius  to  France, 
and  our  supremacy  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  have  been  at 
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the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  even  greater  peril  than 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th  May  last,  Lord  Elgin 
concurred  with  Lord  Arnpthill  in  believing  that  the  ideal  policy 
is  to  vindicate  the  right  of  admission  for  all  subjects  of  His 
Majesty,  including  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  into  any 
part  of  the  British  Dominions.  That  was  not  only  the  ideal, 
but  the  practical  policy  of  the  London  Convention  so  far  as 
the  South  African  Republic  was  concerned.  But  it  is  accepted 
that  there  must  be  limitations.  The  question  is  whether  the 
limitations  are  to  be  dictated  by  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  the  spirit  of  the  policy  of  the  South  African  Republic,  or 
whether  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  powers 
reserved  by  the  Letters  Patent  and  Royal  Instructions  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  expressly  reserved,  and  protect 
the  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  against  limitations  so 
hostile  to  their  interests  and  their  dignity  as  those  imposed  by  the 
South  African  Republic. 

And,  as  no  other  considerations  have  yet  availed,  it  is  surely 
time  to  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Transvaal,  to  give  a 
material  guarantee  of  the  sincerity  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
gift  of  self-government  by  supporting  the  King  in  what  His 
Majesty  declared  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  to  be  the  supreme  aim 
and  object  of  his  rule  in  India — the  liberty,  the  dignity  and 
rights,  the  advancement  and  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

CHAELES  BRUCE. 
II. 

SUGGESTED  TRANSFER   TO  BRITISH  EAST 

AFRICA 
BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  HINDLIP 

THE  visit  of  the  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to 
British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  far- 
reaching  results.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  be  guided  to  a  considerable  extent  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  future  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  Empire  by  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Churchill  has  formed. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  the  situation  which  has  arisen  in  the 
Transvaal  as  to  the  position  of  the  British  Indians  in  that 
colony,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider,  on  the  eve  of 
another  session  of  Parliament,  the  bearing  of  this  same  matter 
on  British  East  Africa. 

Mr.  Churchill  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  talk 
with  many  colonists  in  private,  and  I  venture  to  thank  him  for 
having  done  so.  Whatever  opinions  he  may  have  formed  as  to 
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other  questions  he  appears,  from  his  speech  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  on  January  18th,  to  have  clearly  grasped  the  fact  that  the 
colonists  of  British  East  Africa  are  as  strongly  opposed  to  an 
invasion  of  Indians  as  our  brethren  in  the  Transvaal,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  lines  of  Kipling : 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

No  words  more  clearly  or  properly  express  the  feeling  of  English- 
men living  in  the  British  dominions  oversea. 

The  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  in  certain  quarters  that 
British  East  Africa  should  be  made  an  annexe  of  India,  a  sug- 
gestion which  I  can  only  describe  as  iniquitous,  and  one  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  made  by  anyone  in  possession  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  That  British  East  Africa  has  been  regarded 
too  much  in  this  light  has  been  the  contention  of  those  living  in 
and  interested  in  the  Colony  since  the  inception  of  the  white 
settlement,  and  to  fan  the  smouldering  embers  of  that  policy 
would  rouse  the  bitterest  resentment  among  the  small  but 
growing  English  community.  The  immediate  danger  to  British 
East  Africa  is  that  the  agitation  (not,  I  believe,  genuine  or  even 
considerable  in  this  country)  in  favour  of  the  British  Indian  may 
induce  the  Government  to  divert  the  Asiatic  from  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  of  South  Africa  to  the  rising  colony  of  British 
East  Africa,  not  yet  in  a  position  to  enforce  its  own  wishes. 
To  the  average  Englishman  the  feeling  against  the  Indian  is 
not  understood  and  is  hard  to  explain.  It  is  equally  if  not  more 
futile  to  attempt  to  convince  many  of  those  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  position,  have  been  surrounded  by  pomp  and  circumstance 
in  India,  but  possess  little  or  no  experience  of  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies,  and  who  have  only  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  highest  and  best  that  India  produces. 

One  may  sympathise  to  some  extent  with  persons  who,  out 
of  personal  regard  for  the  Indian  of  their  own  knowledge,  seek 
to  minimise  the  drawbacks  of  the  class  which  comprises  the 
great  majority  of  Indian  emigrants  to  Africa  as  well  as  to  make 
light  of  the  ideals  of  English  communities  many  thousands  of 
miles  away.  But  I  would  impress  on  all  such  persons  that  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  who  emigrate  are  not  the  most  desirable, 
they  do  not  fairly  represent  the  British  Indian,  they  are  in  fact — 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense — parasites. 
I  do  not  deny  that  occasional  cases  occur  which  are  hard  and 
deplorable,  such  as  Sikhs  who  have  fought  for  the  Empire,  but 
do  not  our  own  soldiers  also  suffer  hardships  and  indignities  ? 

Lord  Selborne  tells  us  that :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  distress  to  me, 
of  sorrow  to  me,  that  in  any  respect  the  splendid  theory  of 
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absolute  equality  between  all  British  subjects  should  in  practice 
have  to  be  departed  from."  Sir  Harry  Parkes  alluding  to  the 
influx  of  Chinese  into  Australia  pointed  out :  "  It  is  because  I 
believe  the  Chinese  to  be  a  powerful  race,  capable  of  taking  a 
great  hold  upon  the  country,  and  because  I  wish  to  preserve  the 
type  of  my  own  nation  in  these  fair  countries,  that  I  am  and 
always  have  been  opposed  to  the  influx  of  Chinese."  Lord  Durham 
in  his  famous  report  on  Canada  observed  "  that  the  great  waste 
lands  of  the  Empire  were  .  .  .  the  rightful  patrimony  of  the 
English  people,  the  ample  appanage  which  God  and  nature  had 
set  in  the  New  World  for  those  whose  lot  had  assigned  them  but 
insufficient  portions  in  the  Old."  *  And  Lord  Milner  and  Sir 
Arthur  Lawley,  men  of  vast  and  varied  experience,  do  not 
appear  to  dissent  from  the  same  views.  Can  any  government, 
I  say,  afford  to  ignore  opinions  such  as  these  ?  Are  we  to  have 
the  same  trouble  over  again  in  British  East  Africa?  God 
forbid ! 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  any  large  number  of  Indian 
agriculturists  wish  to  leave  India,  certainly  not  those  of  the  better 
class.  Why,  too,  should  the  Indian  be  helped  into  British  East 
Africa  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  white  man  hindered, 
harassed  and  hampered  ?  Indian  immigrants  as  a  body  are  but 
frequenters  of  bazaars,  which  teem  with  dirt  and  disease.  They 
undersell  the  white  man.  Their  mode  of  life  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  British  colony ;  their  standards  of  commercial 
morality  are  not  of  the  highest.  They  are  not  by  any  means 
ideal  employers  of  labour.  They  live  on  the  settlers  who  are 
building  up  the  country,  the  railway  and  Government,  and  their 
profits  go  to  India.  The  Englishman  does  not  invade  India, 
neither  does  the  African.  Why,  then,  should  the  Indian  invade 
Africa  ?  Would  he  be  allowed  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
invade,  undersell  and  oust  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  ? 

No  unimportant  factor  in  the  situation,  but  one  that  is  invari- 
ably overlooked,  is  the  native  of  the  country  itself.  The  natives, 
I  venture  to  assert,  have  a  greater  claim  on  the  territory  in  Africa 
under  the  British  flag  than  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Surely  the 
rights  of  the  natives  and  the  rights  of  the  Englishmen,  the  people 
who  pay,  should  come  before  the  "so-called"  rights  of  India, 
which  contributes  nothing  either  by  way  of  tax  or  responsibility 
towards  the  administration  of  the  British  colonies  in  Africa. 

What,  too,  is  the  use  of  educating  the  native  or  of  teaching 
him  trades  such  as  carpentering  and  the  like,  or  encouraging 
him  to  become  a  planter  or  to  increase  his  patches  of  cultivation, 
if  all  such  work  is  to  be  done  by  Asiatics.  Is  the  native  never 

*  These  quotations  are  taken  from  "  The  Asiatic  Danger  in  the  Colonies,"  by 
L.  E.  Neame. 
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to  be  employed  as  a  mason,  or  a  ganger  on  a  railway  line,  as  a 
clerk,  or  in  a  hundred  different  subordinate  positions  ?  Is  the 
Indian  always  to  hold  positions  on  the  railway,  some  of  which 
belong  properly  now  to  white  men  and  others  to  the  natives, 
when  capable  of  filling  them  ?  Is  the  volume  of  talk  of  pro- 
tecting and  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  native  only  a  bubble 
to  be  pricked  by  an  Asiatic  pin — a  platitude  for  platform  speakers  ? 
Is  the  heel  of  the  Indian  to  be  planted  on  the  neck  of  the  African 
for  ever?  Is  he  never  to  become  anything  more  than  a  raw 
native,  a  plaything  for  the  missionary  and  a  text  for  the  politician  ? 
The  Arab  and  Swahili  cultivators  on  the  coast  are  unable  to 
properly  handle  their  shambas  *  because  they  are  in  the  grip  of 
the  Indian  Shylock.  Is  this  process  to  be  repeated  throughout 
British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  ? 

Mr.  Churchill  has  spoken  of  reserved  areas  for  Indians  as  well 
as  for  whites.  Although  I  am  not  altogether  opposed  to  reserva- 
tions, I  would  prefer  to  see  no  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
Indians  in  East  Africa,  and  would  welcome  a  decrease,  and  I 
think  most  settlers  will  agree  with  me.  Of  course,  anyone 
holding  land  for  sale,  a  speculator  in  fact,  would  reap  a  richer 
harvest  from  an  influx  of  Indians  than  from  a  steady  increase  of 
the  white  population,  but  in  the  districts  where  white  men  cannot 
work  and  where  perhaps  a  difficulty  may  possibly  be  experienced 
in  obtaining  labour,  I  would  much  rather  bring  natives  from 
other  parts  of  Africa — for  example,  Egyptians  for  the  cotton 
lands — than  import  Indians  unless  they  came  in  under  indenture, 
but  to  that  course  I  fear  objections  would  soon  be  raised.  If 
East  Africa  is  to  be  partitioned  off  into  zones  for  White  and 
Indian  settlement,  most  careful  regulations  will  have  to  be  made 
and  kept  and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  Indian  being 
favoured  in  preference  to  the  English  colonist.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
said  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  produce  an  exotic  population, 
and  I  would  remind  him  of,  and  emphasise,  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  early  colonists  settled  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing given  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  whose  resignation  was  a 
disaster  to  British  East  Africa,  that  the  country  between  Kiu  and 
Fort  Ternan  outside  municipal  areas  should  be  reserved  for  white 
colonisation. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  scent  of  battle  should  have  been  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  Under-Secretary  when  in  a  speech  at  Nairobi  he 
referred  to  millionaires  in  Park  Lane  and  breathed  vengeance  on 
these  persons  whose  connection  with  British  East  Africa  is,  I 
think,  mythical.  Again,  this  remark  hardly  agreed  with  another 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  he  hoped  bygones  would  be 
bygones.  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  speech  on  January  18  also  seemed 

*  Plantations. 
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to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the 
successful  maintenance  and  increase  of  a  white  race  owing  to  the 
altitude  of  the  high  and  salubrious  plateaus,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  medical  opinion  in  the  country  is  against  him,  and 
I  would  also  point  out  that  there  are  many  portions  of  the  globe 
at  as  great,  if  not  greater  altitudes,  than  the  plateaus  of  British 
East  Africa.  The  statement  that  the  small  local  community  was 
hard  and  self-interested  was  scarcely  kind  ;  the  small  community 
will  not  find  helpers  if  they  do  not  look  after  their  own  interests, 
and  as  one  of  the  chief  wishes  of  the  East  African  colonists  is  to 
do  away  with  the  grant-in-aid,  it  would  seem  that  the  self-interests 
characterised  as  hard  might  prove  worthy  of  the  attention  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

HINDLIP. 

III. 

WHEN  AFRICA  LOOKED  EAST 
BY  L.  E.  NEAME 

SOUTH  AFRICA  shuts  her  doors  upon  Asia  to-day.  Upon  the 
justice  or  the  expediency  of  that  policy  I  have  no  wish  to  enlarge 
at  the  moment.  I  have  considered  the  problem  fully  in  another 
place.*  Let  us  rather  go  back  to  the  old  days  when  the  world 
was  unruffled  by  the  storms  which  now  arise  so  suddenly. 

For  there  was  a  time  when  South  Africa  turned  her  eyes  only 
to  the  East,  when  her  rulers  sought  in  Batavia  the  realisation  of 
their  ambitions,  when  her  soldiers  sighed  for  adventures  amongst 
more  chivalrous  races  than  the  wretched  tribes  haunting  the 
shores  of  Table  Bay,  when  her  farmers  and  vine  growers  looked 
to  India  for  a  market,  when  her  tavern-keepers  and  traders  tapped 
the  stream  of  wealth  which  flowed  from  the  East  to  Europe. 

Modern  South  Africa  lives  but  little  in  the  past,  rarely  studies 
old  historical  associations.  Yet  to  the  East  she  owes  much  of 
her  charm.  From  thence  come  the  patches  of  colour  which 
relieve  the  prevailing  drab  of  her  records ;  from  thence  come  the 
touch  of  romance,  the  breath  of  high  adventure,  which  make  so 
pleasing  a  contrast  to  the  long  stories  of  the  treachery  of  Harry, 
the  cattle-lifting  propensities  of  Doman's  tribesmen,  and  the 
efforts  of  Van  der  Stel  to  increase  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
settlement.  True  there  is  a  fascination  in  purely  South  African 
history. 

The  great  journeys  into  the  Unknown  (a  Boer  probably  saw 
the  Victoria  Falls  before  Livingstone),  the  struggles  with  hordes 

*  See  December  Number,  1907,  and  "  The  Asiatic  Danger  in  the  Colonies  " 
(Eoutledge  &  Sons). 
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of  warlike  savages,  the  hunting  trips,  the  strange  disappearances — 
all  these  things  are  full  of  interest — should  not  be  forgotten.  But 
the  romance  and  the  mystery  come  chiefly  from  the  East. 
Curious  figures  flit  across  the  stage  of  history  and  disappear  into 
darkness  as  dense  as  that  from  which  they  emerged.  Princes 
and  slaves,  prisoners  and  ambassadors,  soldiers  and  shipwrecked 
mariners,  empire  builders  and  officials  worn  by  disease — a  motley 
throng  indeed.  There  is  tragedy  and  comedy;  but  mainly 
tragedy.  Looking  seaward  from  Table  Mountain  to-day,  one's 
eyes  turn  more  often  east  than  west,  as  though  expecting  that 
some  of  the  gallant  little  ships  might  again  come  creeping  across 
the  sunlit  waves. 

It  was  mainly  tragedy — at  first.  Five  hundred  years  ago 
South  Africa  was  a  grave  of  reputations.  Then,  as  in  later  years, 
she  was  an  anti-climax  to  the  triumphs  of  the  East.  Hardly  had 
Europe  heard  of  her  iron-bound  coast  and  inhospitable  shore, 
than  she  claimed  her  first  great  victim.  Don  Francisco  de 
Almeida,  returning  from  India  after  those  five  glorious  years 
which  closed  with  the  burning  of  Goa  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Moorish  fleet  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  off  Dabul,  put  into 
Saldanha  Bay  for  water.  Going  ashore  with  his  men  he  made 
an  "  unprovoked  "  attack  upon  a  band  of  natives.  The  tribesmen 
appeared  in  overwhelming  force,  and  although  Almeida  performed 
wonders  of  valour  he  waa  struck  down.  His  mutilated  body  was 
recovered  on  the  following  day  and  the  little  fleet  sailed  mournfully 
home. 

The  Cape  took  heavy  toll  of  the  adventurers  who  sailed  to  the 
East.  Many  a  ship  perished  in  the  roar  of  a  south-easter,  many 
a  mariner  and  official  died  miserably  on  land  after  escaping  the 
perils  of  the  wreck.  Savage  animals  infested  the  foot  hills ; 
thirst  and  starvation  were  equally  to  be  feared.  No  doubt  some 
reached  hospitable  kraals  and  lived  and  died  with  the  natives. 
There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  white  men  were  found  who 
had  spent  forty  years  with  a  Kaffir  tribe,  and  had  become,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  natives.  Some  of  them  refused  to  return  to 
civilisation. 

It  was  the  wreck  of  an  Eastern  ship  which  led  to  the  first 
settlement  at  the  Cape.  Had  not  the  Haarlem  gone  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Table  Bay  and  the  crew  spent  five  pleasant  months  in 
the  fertile  valley — the  season  had  been  a  particularly  good  one — 
the  advent  of  civilisation  might  have  been  delayed  for  years. 
But  the  glowing  report  of  Janssen  and  Proot  persuaded  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  found  a  garden.  Van  Eiebeek,  the  tough 
old  ship's  surgeon  who  was  appointed  the  first  commander  of  the 
Cape,  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  East.  He  knew  China  and 
Japan,  and  one  of  the  regrets  of  his  rule  was  that  he  could  not 
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have  Chinese  families  as  settlers  instead  of  Europeans.  His  eyes 
were  always  turned  to  the  East,  and  when  his  work  at  the  Cape 
was  done  he  sailed  thence  and  became  Secretary  of  the  Council 
of  India  and  head  of  the  Malacca  establishment. 

The  settlers  at  the  Cape  were  still  enduring  their  first  hard- 
ships when  the  association  of  Asia  and  South  Africa  really  began. 
Van  Kiebeek  landed  on  Sunday,  April  7,  1652,  and  in  July  of  the 
following  year  the  first  Asiatic  mentioned  in  the  records  of  those 
days  arrived.  He  was  a  convict  sentenced  by  the  High  Court  of 
Batavia  to  banishment  and  hard  labour  for  life.  With  three 
others  he  had  set  sail  from  the  East  in  the  yacht  Haas,  but  his 
companions  had  been  landed  at  Mauritius.  The  ultimate  fate  of 
this  solitary  convict  appears  to  be  unknown. 

As  time  went  on  convicts  from  the  East  became  more  numer- 
ous. In  1681  the  Cape  was  made  a  place  of  confinement  for 
prisoners  of  high  rank,  sent  into  exile  by  the  Indian  authorities. 
Some  Macassar  princes  were  lodged  in  the  Castle  for  a  time,  but 
owing  to  their  "  violent  conduct "  had  to  be  dispersed  amongst 
the  out- stations.  "  As  long  as  South  Africa  remained  a  depend- 
ency of  the  East  India  Company,"  says  Theal,  "  it  continued  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  many  tragic  narratives  might  be 
written  in  connection  with  the  unfortunate  exiles-  who  were 
doomed  to  pass  weary  years  in  banishment  here.  Their  treat- 
ment varied  according  to  their  offences."  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  was  Sheikh  Joseph,  patriot  of  Java,  "  the  last  champion 
of  Bantamese  independence,"  whose  tomb  is  to  this  day  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  Malay  population  of  the  peninsula. 

The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  famous  Sheikh  appears  in 
the  Cape  Times  Christmas  Annual  for  1906.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle — a  nom  de  plume  which  hides  the  identity  of  a 
clever  journalist  and  poet— who  was  well  known  at  Allahabad 
when  on  the  staff  of  the  Pioneer.  The  letterpress  is  illustrated 
by  some  delightful  sketches  of  the  tomb,  and  Indians  or  Anglo- 
Indians  interested  in  the  story  should  send  a  shilling  to  the 
Cape  Times  office  at  Capetown  for  a  copy  of  the  Annual.  Sheikh 
Joseph  was  a  Macassar  or  Galeran  nobleman  of  high  birth.  He 
had  great  influence  in  the  East  Indies,  and  when  he  took  the 
side  of  the  King  of  Bantam  against  the  Dutch  in  Java  special 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  him.  Eventually  he  was  defeated 
and  was  taken,  whilst  trying  to  escape,  "  by  the  clever  and  daring 
stratagem  of  a  Dutch  officer,  Captain  Euis,  who — ingratiating 
himself  into  his  favour  and  pretending  to  be  a  Mahomedan 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch — persuaded  him  to 
surrender."  The  Sheikh  was  first  sent  to  Ceylon,  but  this  was 
evidently  regarded  as  too  near  the  East,  so  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Cape  with  "forty-nine  followers,  wives  and  children." 
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Landing  in  1694  he  lived  for  five  years  on  farm  Zandvliet.  He 
died  on  May  23,  1699,  and  his  tomb  "  stands  upon  a  sandstone 
rock  which  the  Eerste  River  bends  round  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 
and  you  can  hear  the  breakers  roaring,  though  unseen  behind  the 
sand-dunes.  A  little  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  river  beside  the 
drift,  and  below  it  is  a  willow  from  whose  branches  hang  the 
woven  nests  of  the  yellowfink.  On  the  farther  side  the  little 
hill  rises  steeply,  and  under  it  nestles  a  row  of  very  ancient  and 
dilapidated  cottages.  One  of  them  is  used  as  a  stable  by  the 
pilgrims  and  another  as  a  mosque.  The  tomb  on  the  hill-top 
is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  ruinous  with  age  and  overgrown 
with  grass  and  wild  flowers.  Mahomedans  describe  the  inner 
tomb  as  being  of  white  stucco  with  four  pillars  of  pleasant  design. 
"It  is  upholstered  in  bright-coloured  plush  and  copies  of  the 
Koran  lie  open  upon  it.  The  inside  of  the  room  is  papered  in 
the  best  Malay  fashion,  and  over  the  window  is  a  veil  of  tinselled 
green  gauze.  From  the  roof  several  ostrich  eggs  hang  on 
strings  " — reminiscent  of  the  tomb  of  Selim  Chisti  in  the  great 
mosque  at  Fatehpur  Sikri.  The  Mahomedan  story  of  Sheikh 
Joseph  told  at  the  Cape  to-day  differs  from  ours.  The  Malay 
pilgrimage  takes  place  in  April. 

But  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  in  those  days  the 
Dutch  displayed  none  of  that  colour  and  race  prejudice  which 
found  expression  in  the  Grondwet  of  the  northern  republic  estab- 
lished by  their  descendants.  The  Boer  to-day  will  admit  no 
equality  between  black  (or  brown)  and  white.  But  his  ancestors 
deliberately  encouraged  the  mixture  of  the  races.  Christianity  was 
the  simple  passport  to  equality.  Van  Eiebeek  himself  evidently 
believed  in  the  Portuguese  system  of  inter-marriage  with  the 
subject  races ;  whether  it  was  well  for  South  Africa  that  this 
system  soon  died  out  the  student  of  history  must  decide.  But 
marriages  between  Asiatic  and  African  women  and  Europeans 
were  common.  Eva,  the  Hottentot  girl  who  was  trained  up  in 
the  Governor's  household  and  was  baptised,  married  Pieter  van 
Meerhof,  a  noted  Dutch  explorer  and  one  of  the  best-known  men 
in  the  Cape.  Here  the  experiment  failed,  for  after  her  husband's 
death  Eva  led  a  dissolute  life  and  her  son  also  fell  into  wild 
habits,  though  .one  of  her  daughters  became  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
farmer.  Amongst  these  mixed  marriages  is  recorded  that  of  a 
freed  slave,  "  daughter  of  Anthonie  of  Bengal."  The  absence  of 
colour  or  racial  prejudice  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  after 
"  Catharina,  daughter  of  a  Bengalee  slave  girl,"  had  been  baptised 
she  was  alluded  to  in  the  official  records  in  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  the  Commander's  own  niece. 

The   southern  extremity  of  the  great  continent  was  dreaded 
by  the  eastern-bound  fleets.     Vasco  da  Gama's  christening  was 
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better  than  the  renaming  of  the  Portuguese  king.     The  Cape  of 
Storms  it  proved  to  be  more  often  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Between  the  first  voyages  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  the  hurricane  at  Algoa  Bay  a  few  years  ago,  when  eighteen 
ships  were  swept  ashore,  scores  of  vessels  have  perished  on  the 
gaunt  coast-line.      There  was  the  Indiaman  Bernebrook,  home- 
ward bound  from  Ceylon,  which  struck  the  Natal  coast  at  daylight 
on  a  February  morn  in  1713.     Only  seven  Europeans  escaped, 
together  with  a  Malabar  slave.     The  latter  wandered  for  nearly 
a  year  amongst  the  coast  tribes,  and  at  last  reached  Cape  Town. 
He  made  the  story  of  the  disaster  realised,  and  an  expedition  was 
sent   out   and   the   seven   survivors   were   found   living  amongst 
the   Kaffirs.      In    1722   the   Indiamen   Nightingale,   bound    for 
Madras,   and   the  Addison   and   the   Chandos,   both    homeward 
bound  from  Bengal,  were  wrecked  at  Table  Bay.     The  case  of 
the  Grosvenor  is,  however,  the  best  known.     It  was  on  August  4, 
1782,  that  she  went  ashore— and  only  a  few  months  ago  there 
was   a   company   formed   in   Johannesburg  to  try  and  find   the 
treasure  which  is  supposed  to  have  gone  down  with  her.     Divers 
set  to  work  and  some  coins  and  a  gun  were  got  up.     But  the 
funds  proved  insufficient  and  the  secret  of  the  Grosvenor  still  lies 
beneath    the   sands.      This   wreck   attracted    more    than   usual 
attention,  because  for  long  afterwards  it  was  believed  at  the  Cape 
that  some  young  ladies  named  Campbell,  belonging  to  an  Anglo- 
Indian   family,  had  escaped  to   land   and   been   taken  into   the 
interior  and  made  the  wives  of  Kaffir  chiefs.     So  strong  were  the 
rumours  that  eventually  an  exploring  party  was  sent  out  from 
Capetown.       They   certainly   did    find    a   white    woman    living 
amongst  the  natives,  but  she  was  not  a  survivor  of  the  Indiaman. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  ladies 
of  the  name  of  Campbell  on  board.     The  only  female  passengers 
mentioned  by  survivors  were  Mrs.  James,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hosea, 
Mrs.  Logie,  Miss  Dennis  and  Miss  Wilmot. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  wrecks  on  the  Cape 
coast  was  that  of  the  Portuguese  ship  Nostra  Senora  de  las 
Milagros.  She  went  ashore  on  April  16,  1686,  between  Capes 
Agulhas  and  Fulse.  On  board  were  three  ambassadors  from  the 
King  of  Siam  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  twenty- five  or  thirty 
Siamese  attendants.  The  crew  and  passengers  got  ashore,  but 
the  eldest  ambassador  died  "  of  grief  "  soon  after  landing.  Then 
the  Portuguese  lost,  or  abandoned,  the  unhappy  Siamese  travellers, 
and  it  was  a  month  later  that  most  of  them  were  found 
wandering  in  a  wretched  state  in  the  mountains.  The  officials 
at  the  Castle  then  tried  to  make  amends.  Cannon  were  fired  in 
honour  of  the  Asiatics,  and  they  received  presents  of  clothing  and 
£200  in  cash  on  loan.  For  four  months  the  Siamese  lived  at 
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Table  Bay,  and  finally  were  sent  back  to  Batavia.     They  never 
saw  the  shores  of  Portugal. 

In  times  of  war  some  rich  prizes  were  brought  into  the  Cape. 
In  1689  the  Dutch  captured  the  French  ship  Normande  in  Table 
Bay  with  a  valuable  cargo  from  Pondicherry.  They  displayed 
considerable  "  slimness,"  for  the  Frenchman  had  not  heard  of 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  when  the  Dutch  sent  a  boatload  of  men 
to  the  ship  dressed  in  French  uniforms  taken  from  the  party  sent 
ashore  with  a  complimentary  message,  the  capture  was  easily 
effected.  A  second  vessel  appeared  soon  after  and  was  seized 
after  a  fight,  and  the  combined  booty  was  valued  at  £50,000. 

In  those  days  Africa  looked  to  the  East  for  a  market  for  her 
produce  as  well  as  for  fortunes  for  her  officials  and  soldiers. 
Many  were  the  attempts  made  to  build  up  an  export  trade  to  Asia. 
But  they  have  all  failed  to  this  day.  India  has  given  South 
Africa  much  in  the  past,  but  South  Africa  has  never  been  able  to 
please  India.  It  is  the  same  to-day.  In  the  year  ending  June 
last  India  sent  South  Africa  (British  territory  only)  goods  worth 
£647,474.  Yet  all  British  South  Africa  sent  India  was  produce 
valued  at  £102.  Indeed  there  was  more  trade  in  the  seventeenth 
century  than  in  the  twentieth.  The  first  export  of  grain  ever 
made  from  South  Africa  went  to  India — twenty-five  muids  of  rye — 
in  1684.  A  hundred  years  later  South  Africa  exported  to  India 
two  or  three  hundred  leggers  of  wine,  over  twenty  thousand  muids  * 
of  wheat,  small  quantities  of  rye,  barley,  peas  and  beans,  12,865  Ibs. 
of  butter,  and  7,924  Ibs.  of  tallow.  But  Cape  wine  did  not  please  the 
delicate  palate  of  Anglo-India.  It  was  regarded  as  inferior  stuff 
by  the  nabobs  of  Bombay  and  Madras  ;  and  when  one  reads  in 
"  Stories  of  Old  Fort  St.  George  "  how  the  Englishmen  lived,  and 
their  taste  in  liquors,  one  is  not  surprised  that  the  rough  methods 
of  the  settlers  were  not  able  to  please  them.  Still  the  attempt  to 
build  up  a  trade  was  persevered  with,  and  South  Africa  undoubtedly 
benefited  by  its  close  association  with  Asia.  The  Cape  was 
made  a  depot  for  Indian  goods,  an  Act  of  1814  included  it  for 
certain  purposes  within  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and 
Cape  merchants  were  allowed  to  import  goods  from  the  East  and 
export  them  to  any  part  of  the  world — quite  a  concession  in  times 
when  trade  was  bound  in  iron  bands,  and  commercial  enterprise 
strangled  by  harassing  regulations. 

As  time  went  on  the  Cape  became  more  than  the  Tavern  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  attained  in  some  measure  the  position  of 
India's  Hill  Station.  These  were  the  pre-railway  days  in  the 
Land  of  Kegrets.  No  trains  sped  across  the  flats  from  Bombay 
under  the  shadow  of  Matheran  Hill,  and  panted  up  the  Ghauts 
towards  Poona.  Mahableshwar  was  virgin  forest  as  it  was  on 

*  A  inuid  equalled  160  Ibs.  Amsterdam  weight. 
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the  day  when  its  discoverer  had  his  dog  carried  off  from  his  heels 
by  a  panther.  Simla  was  not ;  Darjeeling  had  not  been  named. 
The  traveller  "  laid  a  dak  " ;  the  invalid's  only  hope  of  escape 
from  the  heat  of  the  plains  was  by  sea.  Thus  many  an  Anglo- 
Indian  on  sick  leave  came  to  find  rest  and  health  beneath  Table 
Mountain.  The  burghers  at  Table  Bay  added  to  their  savings  by 
overcharging  visitors  from  the  East.  Internal  prices  were  fixed  by 
the  Governor ;  but  the  passing  traveller  could  be  fleeced  by  all. 
And  as  many  ships  put  in  for  days  and  weeks  for  repairs,  or  to 
avoid  storms,  the  harvest  of  gold  was  often  rich.  As  the  practice 
of  spending  furlough  or  sick  leave  at  the  Cape  grew,  this  Anglo- 
Indian  traffic  became  very  valuable.  In  '  Shaw's  Memorials  of 
South  Africa '  it  is  estimated  that  the  Anglo-Indian  visitors  spent 
£50,000  a  year  in  the  Colony,  a  figure  which  is  some  indication  of 
the  popularity  of  the  hill  station  across  the  ocean.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  an  Anglo-Indian  named  Nisbett  who  subscribed 
liberally  to  mission  work  amongst  the  Kaffirs,  whilst  the  generosity 
of  his  brother  is  also  alluded  to.  But  the  Nisbetts  appear  only 
for  a  moment.  Who  they  were,  from  what  part  they  came, 
whether  they  returned  to  settle  permanently  in  the  land  they 
helped — these  things  are  mysteries.  Perhaps  some  old  Anglo- 
Indian  reader  can  solve  the  problem.  It  was  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
who  consecrated  the  ground  for  the  English  Church  at  Capetown. 
His  ship  called  at  Table  Bay  in  October  1827,  and  he  landed  and 
performed  the  ceremony.  The  church  is  called  St.  George's,  and 
the  name  of  the  street  in  which  it  stands  has  been  changed  from 
Berg  Street  to  St.  George's  Street. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  all  the  great  Anglo-Indians  who 
visited  the  Cape  and  helped  to  form  the  ties  which  now  seem  to 
be  severed  for  all  time.  But  Clive's  stay  in  December  1764,  when 
on  his  way  out  to  India  for  the  last  time,  is  notable  for  a  curious 
dispute  (quoted  by  Theal).  Clive  tried  to  land  from  the  Kent  as 
soon  as  she  had  dropped  anchor;  but  the  south-easter  blowing 
was  so  stiff  that  his  large  and  well-manned  boat  could  not  make 
the  jetty,  and  his  lordship  had  to  run  for  Eobben  Island  and  spend 
the  night  there.  However,  he  landed  the  next  day,  and  was  put 
up  at  the  Government  house  in  the  garden.  The  Dutch  authorities 
honoured  him  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  his  colonels  a  military 
guard.  This  caused  the  trouble.  There  was  staying  on  shore  at 
the  time  a  Captain  Collins,  who  commanded  an  English  man-of- 
war  lying  in  the  bay.  He  observed  Clive's  colonels  escorted  in 
this  way,  and  immediately  felt  insulted,  because  he,  who  held  the 
King's  commission,  "  was  treated  with  less  courtesy  than  officers 
who  held  their  rank  from  Lord  Clive."  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  he  made  the  discovery,  but  he  sent  at  once  for  the  Govern- 
ment Secretary,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  dissuaded 
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from  insisting  upon  the  Governor  turning  out  of  bed — he  had 
retired  to  rest — to  deal  with  the  grievance,  In  the  morning 
Governor  Tulbagh  assured  him  no  slight  was  intended,  and  from 
that  day  Captain  Collins,  too,  had  a  military  guard  during  his 
stay  on  shore.  Lord  Clive  spent  twelve  days  at  the  Cape  whilst 
returning  to  England  in  1767,  and,  declining  an  offer  of  the 
Government  residence  in  the  garden,  lodged  with  "  the  burgher 
Petrus  Johannes  de  Wit." 

Amongst  the  explorers  and  hunters  who  made  their  way  to  the 
then  almost  unknown  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo  was 
Captain  Cornwalles  Harris,  an  officer  on  furlough  from  India,  who 
visited  Moselekatse's  kraal,  and  in  return  for  gifts  received 
permission  to  hunt  in  these  northern  districts.  But  evil  also 
came  from  the  East.  The  terrible  smallpox  scourge  of  1713  was 
traced  to  some  clothes  taken  from  a  ship  from  India  and  sent  to 
be  washed  at  the  Slave  Lodge  at  Table  Bay.  The  women  who 
washed  the  clothing  were  the  first  victims.  The  disease  spread 
with  frightful  rapidity.  Two  hundred  out  of  the  570  Company 
slaves  died  ;  the  mortality  amongst  Europeans  was  so  great,  that 
all  the  planks  in  the  stores  were  used  to  make  coffins,  and  finally, 
the  dead  had  to  be  buried  without  coffins ;  and  practically  the 
entire  Hottentot  population  disappeared.  In  Table  Valley  slaves 
had  to  dig  holes  for  the  dead  left  in  the  huts,  as  the  air  became 
foul.  Whole  kraals  were  blotted  out,  "  leaving  not  an  individual 
alive."  In  1755  another  epidemic  was  introduced— this  time  from 
Ceylon — and  963  Europeans  and  1109  blacks  died. 

Then  gradually  the  East  began  to  fade  from  the  view  of  South 
Africa.  The  quicker  route  by  sea  to  Suez  and  overland  to 
Alexandria  was  preferred  by  Anglo-Indians.  Even  without  the 
Suez  Canal  the  old  association  must  have  been  severed.  But  the 
canal  accomplished  in  a  day  a  process  which  might  have  been 
spread  over  years.  Soon  after  the  canal  came  the  beginnings  of 
industrial  development  in  South  Africa  itself.  Kimberley  was 
prospected,  Barber  ton  began  to  be  talked  of,  and  then  the  Hand. 

Anglo-India's  money  no  longer  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Cape,  Anglo-Indian  help  seldom  advances  a  Kaffir  mission. 
The  old  associations  are  forgotten ;  save  for  the  Malay  pilgrims  to 
Sheikh  Joseph's  tomb  hardly  one  link  in  the  once  long  chain 
remains.  South  Africa  looks  no  more  to  the  East.  Her  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  West.  And  she  forgets. 

L.  E.  NEAME. 

JOHANNESBURG. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS* 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

A    WAR   OF  SHADOWS 

"  SHADOWY  "  seems  to  me  the  most  appropriate  description 
wherewith  to  describe  the  campaign  now  being  waged  in  Morocco. 
One  hears  constantly  of  brilliant  battles  in  which  two  or  three, 
or  at  the  outside  half-a-dozen,  French  soldiers  have  been  killed, 
while  the  losses  supposed  to  have  been  sustained  by  their  oppon- 
ents are  numbered  by  hundreds.  We  are  assured  that  the  Moors 
are  at  last  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance, 
that  warlike  tribes  are  coming  in  daily  to  the  French  head- 
quarters to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  declare  their  loyalty  to  their  all- 
powerful  invaders. 

Time  after  time  one  is  given  to  understand  that  the  advent 
of  peace  is  full  in  view.  I  have  no  wish,  nor  have  I  any  right 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  information  furnished  by  the 
Parisian  press.  All  I  venture  to  demur  to  is  the  accuracy  of 
the  inference  drawn  from  a  series  of  petty  skirmishes.  When 
trained  troops  with  arms  of  precision  are  confronted  by  ill- 
disciplined  soldiery  armed  with  old  muskets  and  spears,  the  odds 
in  favour  of  the  latter  being  defeated  are  absolutely  overwhelming. 
The  Moors,  however,  owing  to  their  being  unburdened  with  the 
impedimenta  of  civilised  warfare,  being  swift  of  foot  and  knowing 
every  inch  of  their  wild  native  country,  can,  as  a  rule,  retire  with 
comparative  safety  whenever  they  choose  to  withdraw  from  battle. 
They  have  no  false  shame  about  running  away,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  "  they  live  to  fight  another  day."  Whenever  I 
peruse  the  vicissitudes  of  this  shadowy  campaign,  I  cannot  but 
compare  it  to  a  stage  combat  in  which  a  score  of  soldiers  march 
from  the  right  wing,  put  their  enemies  to  flight  and  then  march 

*  Mr.  Dicey  is  now  visiting  Egypt,  and  his  MS.,  which  is  dated  from  Cairo, 
was  received  here  and  put  into  type  before  Count  Hyashi  made  his  statement 
regarding  concessions  to  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  Japanese  immigration, 
and  before  the  debate  took  place  in  the  French  Chamber  on  M.  Jaure's  interpella- 
tion concerning  Morocco. — ED. 
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away  through  the  left  wing  to  reappear  unscathed  and  unsoiled 
so  as  to  represent  a  fresh  reinforcement. 

The  monotony  of  the  Moroccan  campaign  has  been  modified  to 
some  slight  extent  by  a  raid  on  the  part  of  the  Moors  into  the 
western  provinces  of  Algeria,  which  gave  the  French  army  a  fair 
excuse  for  sending  a  flying  column  from  Casablanca  to  restore 
order  and  peace  in  Algeria  without  infringing  directly  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  But  now  that 
they  have  expelled  the  Moorish  raiders  from  French  territory  and 
inflicted  severe  punishment  on  the  Algerian  Arabs,  who  may  have 
been  parties  to  the  'raid,  the  French  will  have  again  to  confine 
their  intervention  strictly  within  the  limits  laid  down  at  Algeciras. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  sudden  resignation  of  General  Drude 
from  the  chief  command  of  the  French  expedition  is  correctly 
reported  as  being  due  to  a  conviction  that  within  the  limits  by 
which  French  intervention  in  Moorish  affairs  is  circumscribed, 
military  action  has  been  played  for  all  that  it  is  worth.  Having 
succeeded  in  capturing  Casablanca  and  rescuing  European 
inhabitants,  he  has  established  a  high  reputation  which  could  be 
only  diminished  by  ineffectual  skirmishes  against  an  enemy,  who 
will  not  stand,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  by  right,  to  be  mowed 
down  by  French  cannon  and  French  rifles.  If  this  is  so,  his 
retirement  from  the  abortive  campaign  is  easily  intelligible. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
Morocco  campaign  is  no  longer  welcomed  in  France  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  was  the  case  at  its  outset.  No  doubt  the 
idea  of  obtaining  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  by  the  concession  of  a 
free  hand  in  Egypt  to  England  was  viewed  by  the  French  public 
as  advantageous  to  France ;  and  on  that  account  the  idea  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  M.  Delcasse  and  M.  Clemenceau  as  the 
policy  best  fitted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party. 
Under  the  entente  cordiale  between  England  and  France  it  seemed 
impossible  to  the  Ministers  as  well  to  the  partizans  of  the 
Third  Republic,  that  England,  whose  jealousy  of  the  growing 
development  of  German  industry  and  German  naval  power  was 
taken  in  France  as  a  permanent  factor  in  European  politics,  should 
not  be  found  ready  to  insist  upon  Germany  allowing  France  a  far 
greater  latitude  in  dealing  with  Morocco  than  was  allotted  to  her 
by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  They  held,  and  hold  still,  that  if 
England  had  only  supported  the  contention  that  France,  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice,  was  entitled  to  have  some  more  tangible 
reward  for  pacifying  Morocco  than  the  barren  sympathy  of  the 
Powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Congress,  Continental 
support  would  have  manifested  itself  so  signally  in  favour  of 
abandoning  the  so-called  pacific  penetration  of  Morocco  as  to 
compel  Germany  to  allow  this  penetration  to  be  effected  by  a 
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Franco- Spanish  force  alone  and  to  modify  the  provisions  laid  down 
by  the  Congress  of  Algeciras  at  the  instance  of  Germany. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  must,  in 
virtue  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  have  used  its  influence 
with  the  Powers  represented  at  Algeciras  to  urge  upon  them  and 
especially  upon  Germany  that  France  could  have  no  chance  of 
pacifying  Morocco  under  the  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed 
upon   her  freedom   of  action   by   the   Conference.     But   as  the 
British  Government  most  properly  never  alluded  to  the  possibility 
of  any  direct  intervention  on  her  part,  any  protest  it  may  have 
made   fell   absolutely   flat.     Indeed,  its  only  net  result  was   an 
intimation  on  the  part  of  Spain  that  she  had  never  given  her 
assent  to  the  policy  of  pacific  penetration  and  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  so  doing.     Upon  this  being  known  in  Paris,  public 
feeling   veered  round  against   the   campaign   in   Morocco  ;    and 
any  pretext  for  withdrawal  from  an  undertaking  out  of  which 
neither  profit  nor  honour  were  to  "be  gained,  would  have  been 
gratefully  received  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  if 
such  a  step  could  have  been  taken  without  fatally  discrediting 
the  prestige  of  the  Radical  Republican  party.     The  war  in  Tonkin 
brought  the  political   career   of   M.  Jules    Ferry  to   an   abrupt 
termination,   and   it   seems   not   improbable   that    the   Morocco 
campaign  may  eventuate  in  the  downfall  of  M.  Cleinenceau,  a 
man  of  far  less  statesmanlike  ability.     The  cordial  reception  of 
the  German  Emperor  in  England  has  at  last  dispelled  the  delusion 
that  England  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  picking  a  quarrel 
with  German}-,  and   this   delusion   being  dispelled,    the    entente 
cordiale  is  no  longer  a  name  wherewith  to  conjure  in  France, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  England. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  French  Government  and  the  French  public 
consider  it  worth  their  while  to  try  and  obtain  any  permanent 
footing  in  Morocco  they  are  far  more  likely  to  attain  their  end  by 
diplomacy  than  by  war.  French  troops  have  occupied  various 
points  in  Morocco,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  temporary 
occupation  should  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  So  long  as  they 
conform  to  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  no  European  Power  can  take 
exception  to  the  presence  of  French  troops  on  Moorish  territory. 
According  to  Moorish  law  Abdul  Aziz  is  the  de  jure,  though  not 
the  de  facto,  Sultan  of  Morocco.  The  Conference  of  Algeciras 
determined  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  Mauretanian  throne.  The  French  therefore,  by  taking  Abdul 
Aziz  under  their  military  protection,  can  fairly  claim  to  be 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Conference.  No 
doubt  the  present  Sultan  is  about  the  feeblest,  most  foolish,  most 
dissipated,  most  devoid  of  courage  among  the  princes  who  have 
ruled  over  the  Moorish  nation.  But  his  very  defects  qualify 
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him  eminently  for  the  post  of  a  puppet  king,  protected  by  foreign 
troops,  alien  in  race,  creed  and  language,  from  assassination  or 
deposition  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  co-religionists. 
By  French  help  he  may  be  reinstated  on  his  throne  in  Fez, 
under  the  protection  of  a  French  bodyguard  and  of  a  Moorish 
army  drilled,  trained  and  commanded  by  French  officers.  His 
Ministers,  his  high  officials,  and  even  his  courtiers  would  be 
nominated  by  his  military  advisers,  and  for  the  time  being  all 
State  affairs  would  be  controlled  by  French  officials.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  Abdul  Aziz  would  welcome  any  foreign  pro- 
tection, however  distasteful,  provided  it  guaranteed  him  life 
and  luxury.  And  the  guardianship  of  the  reinstated  Sultan 
under  French  officials  supported  by  French  troops  would  be  an 
improvement  on  any  system  of  administration  Morocco  is 
likely  to  enjoy  under  the  rule  of  any  other  of  the  rival  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne.  Such  a  regime  would  be  doubtless  an 
anomaly,  but  the  establishment  of  even  a  provisional  protectorate 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  French  nation,  already  somewhat 
irritated  by  the  curtailment  of  its  military  operations  owing  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  Temporary 
occupations  are  apt  to  become  permanent  in  the  East ;  and  no 
European  Government  would  feel  inclined  to  interfere  with 
any  administration  in  Morocco  by  which  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  their  subjects  would  be  rendered  fairly  safe  and  by 
which  the  grosser  scandals  of  life  in  Morocco  might  be  suppressed, 
or  at  any  rate  kept  out  of  sight. 

THE  HARDEN  CASE 

I  think  every  fair-minded  person  must  be  satisfied  at  the  out- 
come of  the  Harden  trial.  It  was  said  that  the  accident  of 
the  trial  occurring  in  the  first  days  of  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  Eng- 
land, caused  His  Majesty  special  annoyance,  as  he  feared  the 
appearance  of  his  name  in  connection  with  a  very  unsavoury  case 
might  affect  his  reception  in  England.  There  was  never  any 
ground  for  this  apprehension.  Whatever  views  of  the  Emperor's 
policy  may  have  been  taken  in  England,  not  the  most  rabid  of 
Germanophobists  has  ever  expressed,  or  even  entertained  a  doubt 
as  to  the  dignity  of  His  Majesty's  private  career  or  the  exceptional 
character  of  his  domestic  relations. 

In  reference  to  this  remarkable  trial,  it  is,  I  think,  worth  while 
to  point  out  certain  conclusions  which  may  fairly  be  derived  from 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  No  charge  has  been  brought  more 
frequently,  or  more  presistently,  against  the  policy  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  Chancellor,  Prince  Biilow,  by  the  Germanophobe  party  in 
England  than  the  assertion  that  the  Press  of  Germany  is  under 
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the  absolute  control  of  the  Government  and  is  written  to  order. 
Anybody  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  reports  of  the 
trial  recently  concluded  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  falsity  of 
such  an  accusation.  The  evidence,  both  for  or  against  the  ac- 
cused, was  reported  at  a  length  and  with  an  accuracy  which  could 
not  have  been  exceeded  if  a  case  of  like  importance  had  been 
tried  in  England.  The  comments  made  upon  this  evidence  by  the 
Press  of  the  Fatherland,  though  naturally  biased  by  party  con- 
siderations, were  characterised  as  a  rule  by  strict  impartiality, 
regardless  of  the  favour  or  disfavour  they  might  be  expected  to 
encounter  in  court  or  official  circles.  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
case  tried  in  any  country  or  at  any  time  which  was  so  calculated 
to  provoke  bitter  personal  resentment  in  a  variety  of  influential 
quarters.  Yet  the  manifest  desire  of  the  prosecution  was  not  to 
build  up  a  case  against  the  prisoner,  but  to  elicit  the  truth,  no 
matter  whether  it  told  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Again  the 
mass  of  advertisements  appearing  in  the  leading  daily  papers  of 
Germany,  such  as  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of 
Vienna,  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  furnish  an  even  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  journalistic  independence  than  any  amount 
of  a  priori  evidence.  A  newspaper  which  is  a  paying  property 
cannot  afford  to  be  subsidised.  I  am  not  cynic  enough  to  say 
that  no  paper  can  be  poor  and  yet  be  independent  as  to  its  politics, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  paying  paper  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  truthful  and  honest  than  one  which  has  a  difficulty 
in  finding  the  money  to  pay  its  compositors  and  contributors. 
Unleis  I  am  mistaken,  those  German  papers  which  are  true 
representatives  of  public  opinion  in  the  Fatherland  belong  to 
the  paying  category,  and  on  this  ground  alone  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  are  other  than  independent  and  accurately 
voice  public  opinion  without  fear  or  favour. 

In  as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  of  my  own,  I  should  say 
that  Herr  Harden,  though  he  fully  merited  the  sentence  he  has 
received,  was  not  actuated  by  utterly  unworthy  motives.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  strong  and  advanced  political  views,  which  caused 
him  to  disapprove  the  autocratic  ideas  prevailing  in  Court  circles 
as  exercising  a  malign  influence  against  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  Germany.  He  was  persuaded,  whether  with  or  without 
reason,  that  this  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Kaiser 
by  a  sort  of  Cabal,  composed  of  personal  friends  of  his  Majesty, 
who  had  got  possession  of  his  confidence,  and  who  were  always 
inciting  him  to  adopt  what  Herr  Harden  regarded  as  reactionary 
views  of  State  policy.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  of  Herr 
Harden's  knowledge  of  the  world  should  have  ignored  the  patent 
fact  that  William  II.  is  the  least  likely  of  any  sovereign  of  our 
day  to  take  his  views  second-hand  from  anybody,  and  is  prone  by 
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personal  character,  even  to  a  fault,  to  act  upon  his  own  ideas 
formed  upon  his  own  will  and  judgment.  The  supposition  that 
the  young  Prince,  who,  when  almost  a  lad,  acceded  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  should  have  of  his  own  initiative  dismissed 
Prince  Bismarck  from  his  service  because  the  great  Chancellor 
interfered  with  his  own  individual  authority,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  his  Majesty  ever  allowed  his  policy  to 
be  influenced  by  a  camarilla  of  courtiers  younger  for  the  most  part 
than  himself  and  utterly  devoid  of  political  repute  and  experience. 

Yet,  unintelligible  as  the  hypothesis  may  seem,  it  is  probable 
that  Herr  Harden  honestly  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
camarilla,  whose  reason  of  being  was  the  instilment  of  reactionary 
ideas  into  his  Majesty's  mind.  If  this  is  so  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  Herr  Harden  should  have  welcomed  evidence  which 
tended  to  show  that  the  principal  members  of  this  imaginary 
Cabal  were  men  of  such  infamous  private  character  as  to  be  not 
only  disqualified  mentors,  but  as  utterly  unfit  for  admission  to  any 
decent  society.  All  people  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they  wish 
to  believe,  and  one  can  hardly  blame  Herr  Harden  for  accepting  the 
truth  of  the  slanders  in  circulation  about  the  personal  infamous 
practices  to  which  the  members  of  the  Cabal  were  alleged  to  be 
addicted.  If  these  charges  had  been  true  they  would  have  enabled 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  camarilla  for  once  and  for  all,  and 
thereby  have  destroyed  the  reactionary  influences  which,  as 
he  deemed,  were  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  Germany.  But 
the  charges  were  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  the  real  gravamen 
of  Herr  Harden's  defence  is  that  he  apparently  accepted  them 
blindly,  made  no  effort  to  examine  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  rested  and  published  them  in  his  own  paper  the  Zukunft 
as  being  made  on  indisputable  authority.  Upon  the  strength  of 
the  plea  put  forward  at  the  first  trial  the  Court  decided — and  I 
think  rightly  decided — that  Herr  Harden  was  justified  in  making 
public  the  personal  charges  against  the  camarilla  as  a  matter  of 
public  duty,  and  should  therefore  be  acquitted. 

I  am  too  little  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  German  legal  pro- 
cedure to  explain  why  the  primary  Court  should  not  have  called 
upon  the  accused  to  produce  the  evidence  on  which  the  charges 
in  question  had  been  substantiated.  This,  however,  was  not  done ; 
and  German  public  opinion,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  authority 
of  the  Kaiser,  insisted  upon  the  members  of  the  camarilla 
coming  forward  in  public  to  repudiate  upon  their  oath  the  foul 
aspersions  brought  against  them  collectively  and  individually,  to 
submit  themselves  to  cross-examination,  and  to  indicate,  in  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  the  sources  from  which  the  slanders, 
stamped  with  Herr  Harden's  imprimatur,  had  been  derived. 

It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  members  of 
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the  camarilla  were  men  of  high  social  position,  bearers  of  great 
names,  and  holders  of  exalted  military  and  official  posts,  honoured 
and  respected  throughout  their  careers,  in  their  public  as  well  as 
their  private  capacities.  They  were  also  for  the  most  part  men 
of  a  mature  age,  who  were  primd  facie  unlikely  to  indulge  in 
degraded  orgies  which  were  almost  certain  of  detection,  and 
which,  if  detected,  would  have  sufficed  to  brand  them  with  life- 
long infamy,  if  not  subject  them  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
chief  if  not  the  sole  originator  of  these  hideous  imputations  was 
shown  to  be  a  half-crazed,  hysterical  woman,  the  divorced  wife 
of  one  of  the  alleged  culprits,  who  was  himself  an  old  personal 
friend  and  comrade  of  the  Kaiser,  and  intimately  associated  with 
Court  circles.  This  unhappy  woman  seemed  from  her  own 
account  to  have  been  actuated  with  an  insane  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  her  former  husband,  and,  even  after  her  divorce,  to  have 
charged  him  with  any  number  of  imaginary  crimes  and  offences. 

In  support  of  these  charges  not  a  tittle  of  independent  evidence 
was  forthcoming,  and  the  well-nigh  uniform  testimony  of  a 
number  of  eminent  medical  men  who  had  attended  her  privately 
or  examined  her  professionally  went  to  show  that  she,  if  not 
actually  insane,  was  so  nearly  insane  and  so  strangely  eccentric 
as  to  render  her  evidence  utterly  untrustworthy.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
inferior  court,  and  declared  that  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Cabal,  whose  characters  she  had  aspersed,  were  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  against  their  private  lives,  and  left  the  court 
without  a  stain  upon  their  honour.  Herr  Harden  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  to  the  payment  of  a  substantial 
fine  for  having  circulated  in  print,  under  his  own  name,  charges 
against  private  personages  which  rested  on  no  adequate  evidence, 
and  which  he  had  made  no  serious  attempt  to  investigate  before 
publication.  His  sentence,  however  distinguished  he  may  be 
as  a  journalist  and  as  a  politician  of  eminence,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  unduly  severe. 

Any  Englishman  who  has  taken  or  may  take  the  trouble  to 
read  through  the  reports  of  this  sensational  trial  will,  I  think, 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  however  cumbrous  German  legal 
procedure  may  be  as  compared  with  our  own,  German  and  English 
courts  are  animated  by  the  same  desire  to  find  out  the  truth  and 
to  do  justice  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  parties  submitted 
to  their  jurisdiction.  They  will  not  fail  also  to  recognise  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Harden  trial  was 
assisted  by  the  persistence  of  the  German  Emperor  in  demanding 
that  no  consideration  of  persons  or  politics  or  parties  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice  and  the  discovery  of 
the  truth,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  offenders  might  be. 
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PRESIDENTIAL   POLITICS 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  had  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  a  long  life  a  perhaps  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
United  States  and  with  Americans  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many 
of  my  fellow-countrymen.  My  happiest  associations  are  con- 
nected with  America.  I  know  of  no  more  kindly  or  more 
sympathetic  people  than  the  bulk  of  my  American  acquaintances 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  their  many 
good  qualities,  their  personal  attractiveness,  their  high  average 
intelligence,  the  excellence  of  their  home-life,  the  good  sense 
and  integrity  of  their  men,  and  the  charm  of  their  woman- 
kind. 

My  first  intimate  knowledge  of  the  United  States  was  acquired 
during  the  Secession  war,  when  the  whole  country,  both  North 
and  South,  was  placed  so  to  speak  upon  its  trial.  Out  of  that 
trial  all  alike,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  came  nobly.  No  English- 
man who  knew  the  States  during  the  war  could  avoid  a  conviction 
that  America  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  world  Powers. 
My  conviction  then  remains  unshaken  now.  But  I  do  not  feel 
equally  certain  whether  the  conversion  of  the  re-united  States  to  the 
position  of  a  world  Power  is  likely  to  prove  a  benefit  to  the  world 
at  large.  This,  however,  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  speculate  about  at 
present.  I  have  only  made  the  above  remarks  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  suspected  of  any  falling-off  in  my  friendship  for  America, 
when  I  say  that  ever  since  I  began  to  study  American  politics,  I 
have  been  truly  thankful  that  presidential  elections  did  not  exist  in 
my  own  mother-country. 

The  system  under  which  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  is 
chosen  every  four  years  by  universal  suffrage  is  the  bane  of  the 
United  States.  One  president  is  hardly  installed  in  the  White 
House  before  party  politicians  are  beginning  to  intrigue  about 
the  choice  of  his  successor.  As  the  months  roll  by  the  excite- 
ment increases,  till  the  question  which  party  is  to  carry  the 
popular  role  becomes  the  one  question  of  the  hour.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  "the  spoils  to  the  victors,"  which 
is  accepted  in  America  as  an  article  of  faith,  all  public  servants 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  minister  down  to  the  postman, 
are  aware  that  their  retention  of  office  or  their  dismissal  from  it 
depends  absolutely  and  entirely  upon  whether  the  party  in  office 
or  their  opponents  carry  the  day. 

For  months  and  months  past  huge  funds  have  been  raised  in 
every  State  to  influence  the  electors  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Corruption  and  bribery  of  every  sort  and  kind  are  rife  throughout 
the  Union.  Intrigue  and  illegal  expenditure  have  full  sway,  and  as 
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the  election  approaches  the  most  high-minded  Americans  acquiesce 
in  practices  which  would  have  been  deemed  inadmissible  even 
in  the  rottenest  of  our  old-time  pocket-boroughs.  The  very  idea 
of  any  individual  elector  exercising  his  own  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  a  candidate  is  scouted  as  an  absurdity.  "  My  party, 
right  or  wrong  "  is  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  whole  country. 
If  you  cannot  win  by  fair  means,  win  by  foul  means,  is  the  key 
to  the  electoral  situation.  The  candidates  who  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  constituencies  are  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
are  appointed  at  hole-and-corner  meetings,  and  the  "bosses" 
who  run  the  show  call  upon  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens 
to  adopt  the  candidates  selected  by  the  party  caucus. 

The  struggle  for  the  choice  of  the  president  who  is  to  distribute 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  "  ins  "  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  "  outs,"  will  increase  in  intensity  between  this 
and  November.  Bribery,  corruption,  jobbery  and  intimidation  will 
be  in  full  swing  during  the  intervening  months ;  and  then 
foreigners  will  be  called  upon  to  admire  the  political  education 
conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Kepublic  by  having  the 
privilege  every  four  years  of  appointing  their  own  supreme  ruler, 
of  their  own  free  choice  and  will.  Probably  for  the  mass  of  the 
American  electorate  1908  will  be  a  "bumper"  year.  Owing  to 
a  variety  of  accidental  causes  the  contest  this  year  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  is  likely  to  be  extremely  close,  and 
the  closer  the  contest  the  higher  will  be  the  price  for  votes  and 
the  more  liberal  will  be  the  contributions  to  the  party  funds, 
contributions  which  will  have  to  be  recognised  as  entitling  the 
contributors  hereafter  to  be  paid,  whether  in  meat  or  malt,  for 
value  received. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  United  States  at  this  moment 
serves  to  prove  once  more  the  inevitable  defects  of  all  written 
constitutions.  The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  showed  their  good 
sense  by  framing  the  constitution  of  the  American  provinces 
liberated  from  British  rule  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
embodied  in  our  system  of  government,  which  has  been  created 
by  experience,  not  upon  a  priori  principles.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency, however,  they  were  compelled  to  make  provision  against 
the  President  developing  into  a  Sovereign.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  contingency  Washington  declined  to  be  elected 
President  for  more  than  two  terms,  on  the  ground  that  a  protracted 
period  of  "one  man  "  rule  might  lead  to  a  life  presidency,  and 
that  a  life  presidency  was  the  first  step  towards  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy.  It  is  the  principle  expounded  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic  which  complicates  the  present  electoral  situation 
in  America.  President  Roosevelt  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal 
President,  a  man  after  the  heart  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  If  I 
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am  correctly  informed,  the  Kepublican  party  would  be  well-nigh 
certain  of  retaining  office  if  President  Roosevelt  would  come 
forward  once  more  as  their  candidate  for  re-election.  So  far, 
however,  he  has  steadily  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  put 
forward,  and  if  he  should  expect  to  accept  nomination  at  the 
eleventh  hour  he  would  be  playing  a  very  dangerous  game. 

Indeed  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  reason  for  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  the  President's  determination  not  to  be  brought 
forward  as  a  third  term  candidate  for  the  Presidency  lies  in  the 
fact  that  his  recent  extraordinary  policy  in  respect  to  the 
question  at  issue  between  America  and  Japan  may  best  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  he  has  not  given  up  all 
idea  of  returning  to  the  White  House  next  November.  In  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  a  distance,  the  President's  rash  attempt  to 
regulate  the  course  of  trade,  to  convert  the  railways  from  private 
properties  into  State  possessions,  and  to  suppress  malpractices 
in  business  affairs  by  a  series  of  well-meaning  ukases  has  failed, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  incompatible  with  human  nature 
in  general  and  American  human  nature  in  particular. 

The  President  understands  his  countrymen  too  well,  and  is  too 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  their  ideas,  not  to  realise  that  his 
failure  to  act  as  a  benevolent  dictator  has  impaired  not  only  his 
own  popularity,  but  that  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  American 
electioneering  tactics  that  he  should  espouse  the  cry  of  America 
for  the  Americans,  should  proclaim  his  intention  of  restricting,  if 
not  prohibiting,  the  entrance  of  Japanese  into  the  United  States, 
and  should  have  suddenly  announced  his  intention  of  sending  the 
whole  American  fleet  to  Japanese  waters  at  an  enormous  cost, 
and  at  considerable  risk,  with  the  avowed  object  of  impressing 
the  Island  Kingdom  with  the  overpowering  strength  of  America 
in  the  event  of  a  naval  war.  Whether  the  Japanese  are  likely 
to  be  so  impressed  or  not  is  an  open  question  :  but  in  either  case 
this  bellicose  demonstration  can  hardly  fail  to  improve  the 
electoral  prospects  of  the  Republican  party. 

If  this  expedition  proves  a  success  President  Roosevelt  will  be 
regarded  as  having  brought  the  Japanese  to  reason  by  the  mere 
display  of  America's  potential  power.  If  it  should  fail  and  war 
should  ensue,  the  maintenance  of  the  Republican  party  in  office 
would  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 
In  either  case  the  Republican  party  would  insist  that  the  author 
of  the  despatch  of  the  American  fleet  to  Japan  should  bear  the 
responsibility  of  his  own  policy,  and  should  not  impair  their 
electoral  prospects  by  standing  aloof  from  the  approaching  con- 
flict. In  that  event  his  name  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  would  probably  be  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
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the  maintenance  of    the   Kepublican   party   in   office  would   be 
secured  for  another  four  years  to  coine. 

Assuming  this  interpretation  to  be  correct,  the  policy  in 
question  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  our  British  standard  of 
political  honesty  or  statecraft.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  the  American  standard  is  not  identical  with  our  British 
standard,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  which 
of  the  two  standards  is  the  more  correct,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  least  incorrect. 

THE  KHEDIVE  AND   THE  NATIONAL  PARTY 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  at  present  on  the  political 
situation  in  Egypt,  or  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
recent  remission  of  the  sentences  passed  upon  the  prisoners  found 
guilty  of  participating  in  the  Denshawai  outrages.  The  following 
correspondence,  however,  has  appeared  in  the  native  press, 
which  shows  how  the  "  young  Egypt  "  party  desire  this  remission 
to  be  regarded. 

To  His  HIGHNESS  THE  KHEDIVE  from  H.E.  MOUSTAFA  KAMEL  PASHA 
(Leader  of  the  National  Party). 

CAIRO,  January  8,  1908. 

SIRE, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Highness,  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Party,  the  most  deep-felt  congratulations  and  the  sincerest  expressions 
of  loyalty  and  homage  on  the  occasion  of  the  happy  anniversary  of  your 
Highness'  accession  to  the  throne,  an  event  characterised  by  universal 
gladness  among  the  people,  great  and  small,  on  account  of  the  amnesty 
accorded  by  your  Highness  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners  of  Denshawai  who, 
thanks  to  your  Highness'  clemency,  have  re-entered  foremost  the  ranks  of  the 
happy. 

I  have  the  great  honour,  sire,  to  remain  most  profoundly  loyal  to  your 
Highness'  lofty  throne  and  to  our  beloved  fatherland. 

The  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

To  H.E.  MOUSTAFA  KAMEL  PASHA  from  H.E.  MARSHAL  AHMED  ZAKI  PASHA, 
Master  of  Ceremonies  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive's  Household. 

CAIKO,  January  8,  1908. 

EXCELLENCY, — I  presented  to  his  Highness  the  Khedive  your  letter  in  which 
you  submitted  to  H.H.'s  dignified  consideration  the  congratulations  of  the 
National  Party  on  the  occasion  of  his  Highness'  accession  anniversary. 

His  Highness  has  deigned  to  accept  them  with  extreme  pleasure,  and  bids 
me  to  inform  you  of  his  gracious  thanks. 

The  above  correspondence  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian  Stan- 
dard. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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THE    PUBLIC    TRUSTEE    AND    HIS    OFFICE 

BY  SIR  HOWARD   VINCENT,   K.C.M.G.,   C.B.,   M.P. 

I. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  STOEY. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  1908  gave  further  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
British  Empire.  For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  has  alone  enjoyed  the  possession  of  a 
Public  Trust  Office.  It  has  been  productive  of  infinite  good. 
In  the  Public  Trustee  settlors  have  a  trustee — permanent, 
experienced,  and  guaranteed  by  the  State.  In  him  also  testa- 
tors have  ready  to  their  hand  a  capable  and  reliable  executor. 
The  fees  charged  have  not  only  made  the  New  Zealand  office 
self-supporting,  but  have  given  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  to 
the  Dominion.  In  1884  when  visiting  New  Zealand  I  found  the 
institution  flourishing  in  Wellington,  and  "  jumped  at  it." 

The  Public  Trustee  Bill  was  one  of  three  measures  introduced 
by  me  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  day  I  took  my  seat  in 
1886,  the  other  two  being  the  Probation  of  First  Offenders  Bill  and 
the  Saving  Life  at  Sea  Bill.  The  two  latter  passed  into  law 
during  the  following  year,  but  the  Public  Trustee  Bill  was  longer 
in  coming.  Too  many  persons  were  interested  in  the  old  order 
of  things  to  offer  the  Public  Trustee  a  ready  welcome,  while 
it  was  highly  profitable  to  the  most  compact  and  powerful  of 
trade  unions — that  of  the  law.  In  vain  the  example  of  New 
Zealand  was  cited.  What  might  be  good  for  a  new  and 
sparsely  peopled  country,  in  which  trustees  and  executors  were 
difficult  to  find,  could  not,  it  was  alleged,  apply  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  abounded. 

Notable  frauds  by  trustees  as  well  as  misappropriations  of 
trust  funds  were  reported,  but  these  matters  left  little  or  no 
impression  on  the  House  of  Commons.  A  few  delinquents  were 
sent  to  penal  servitude.  A  few  more  were  suspended  by  the 
High  Court  from  the  practice  of  their  profession  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  but  the  greater  number 
escaped  altogether.  The  persons  defrauded  were  helpless  widows 
or  defenceless  orphans.  They  had  lost  their  money.  They  had 
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none   left  wherewith  to   prosecute,  no  means  of  making   their 
complaints  heard.     Yet  the  House  of  Commons  was  silent. 

Twice  during  the  years  1889  and  1890  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  the  Public  Trustee  Bill  on  the  initiative  of  Lord  Halsbury, 
the  late  Lord  Herschell  being  quite  as  warm  an  advocate  in  its 
favour  as  his  political  opponent.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  Lords, 
with  their  independence  of  electoral  influences  to  pass  valuable 
social  legislation,  and  quite  another  thing  to  get  it  furthered  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  a  hundred  parliamentary 
ways  of  killing  a  measure,  the  most  effective  being  to  get  the 
party  agents  in  the  constituencies  to  send  vehement  protests  to 
the  whips  and  party  managers.  This  was  done  with  impartial 
disregard  of  party  politics,  and  the  more  readily  as  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  local  agent  of  either  party  was  a  solicitor.  The 
protests  of  local  Law  Societies  also  had  their  effect  on  members. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  get  the  Lords'  Bills  set  down  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  No  time  "  was  the  invariable  answer. 

A  Select  Committee  was  obtained  in  1894  and  again  in  1895 
to  inquire  into  the  Administration  of  Trusts,  the  chairman  being 
Sir  Eobert  Keid,  now  Lord  Chancellor  Loreburn.  Yet  despite 
all  his  persuasive  ability  and  declared  preference  for  a  Public 
Trustee,  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  most  expert  evidence, 
it  was  impossible  to  induce  the  Committee  to  agree  to  anything 
beyond  the  Scotch  system  of  a  Judicial  Trustee.  A  year  later  I 
got  the  Act  through  permitting  the  appointment  of  Judicial 
Trustees,  but  despite  the  great  success  of  that  system  in  North 
Britain,  and  the  consequent  infrequency  there  of  breaches  of 
trust,  trustees  being  made  officers  of  the  court  and  compelled  to 
submit  their  accounts  to  annual  audit,  the  Act  has  been  almost  a 
dead  letter  in  England  and  Wales.  The  legal  profession  ignored 
it,  and  the  public  could  not  be  induced  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages it  offered  them. 

The  Public  Trustee  Bill  continued  to  be  introduced  session 
after  session,  to  be  read  a  first  time,  printed  and  circulated.  The 
second  reading  was  also  frequently  moved,  but  as  the  Bill  secured 
no  place  in  the  ballot,  no  opportunity  was  given  for  explanation, 
and  it  was  of  course  objected  to.  Happily  the  Bill  was  greatly 
helped  by  a  few  prominent  cases  of  mistrust,  and  these  were 
driven  into  the  minds  of  members  by  such  means  as  were 
possible,  oral  questions,  resolutions  on  the  notice  paper,  and 
letters  in  the  newspapers.  Among  its  allies  were  two  men  of 
note,  Sir  Kobert  Eeid  and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Opposed  to  them 
were  two  scarcely  less  determined,  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Sir 
Albert  Kollit.  "  Tout  vient  a  celui  qui  sait  attendre,"  says  the 
French  proverb.  It  often  proves  true  although  the  "  attente  "  is 
not  infrequently  so  prolonged  as  to  make  it  "  trop  tard." 
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A  Friday  afternoon  in  March  1905  saw  the  Public  Trustee 
Bill  half-way  down  the  Orders  of  the  Day.  There  seemed  no 
chance  of  its  being  reached.  However,  it  was  worth  while 
sticking  to  one's  place  on  the  chance.  The  debate  on  the  first 
order  unexpectedly  collapsed.  No  one  else  was  ready.  "  Public 
Trustee  Bill "  called  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  I  moved  the  second 
reading  in  a  short  speech,  with  quotations  from  Lord  Halsbury, 
Lord  Herschell,  and  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1895. 
At  that  moment  Sir  Robert  Reid  appeared,  and  in  a  few 
sentences  urged  the  adoption  of  the  second  reading  in  terms  so 
vigorous  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  sitting  on  the  same  bench 
could  say  nothing.  Thus  a  first-rate  place  had  been  secured  for 
the  Grand  Committee  stage.  Thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Reid  and 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  to  a  feeble  representation  of  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society,  the  Bill  passed  in  two  or  three  sittings. 
But  the  report  stage  could  not  be  put  down  until  after  Whitsun- 
tide, and  then  only  on  one  of  three  days.  Amendments  poured  in. 
Divisions  and  debate  on  them  had  only  to  be  kept  going  until 
5  o'clock  to  kill  the  Bill.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  who  in  1886  had 
put  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  Bill,  now  came  forward  to  slay 
it.  His  lingual  capacity  in  that  direction  was  unquestionable. 
Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Crooks,  Mr.  Broadhurst  gave  the  Bill  all  the  help 
they  could  at  the  door  and  in  the  division  lobbies.  The  Solicitor- 
General,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  riddled  the  amendments,  but  time 
won  and  the  Bill  was  dead. 

In  1906  the  Bill  was  mentioned  in  the  King's  Speech.  Lord 
Loreburn  ran  it  through  the  House  of  Lords,  but  again  protests 
rained  on  the  Whips,  and  with  not  less  effect  because  of  the  legal 
connection  of  the  Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  "It  is 
a  most  unpopular  Bill,  it  will  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm."  It  is 
surprising  what  a  power  lies  behind  these  words  from  a  Chief 
Whip  to  a  leader.  But  the  gods  were  again  with  us.  When  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  the  Bill  put  down,  when  the  Session 
was  all  but  finishing,  when  only  three  days  more,  fully  bespoken, 
remained,  a  sudden  break  in  the  Government  programme  let  in 
the  light.  It  was  Monday  evening ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
alone  remained.  The  favourable  word  was,  however,  secured, 
and  the  Attorney-General  (the  late  much-lamented  Sir  J.  Lawson 
Walton)  carried  the  Bill  through  second  reading,  committee  and 
report,  with  extraordinary  skill  and  the  tactful  suavity  which 
endeared  him  to  all.  Not  a  few  solicitors  vainly  exercised  their 
ingenuity  on  the  other  side.  The  House  was  determined  to  have 
the  Bill,  warmly  supported  by  two  active  members  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills,  Member  for  Durham,  and 
Mr.  Julius  Bertram  who  represents  North  Herts. 

Thus  has  the  old  mother-country  secured  after  two  decades 
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a  new  institution  from  the  Britain  of  the  South,  which  gives 
every  promise  of  becoming  exceedingly  popular  and  supplying  a 
long-felt  want. 

II. 

POWERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TEUSTEE. 

There  are  seven  capacities  in  which  the  Public  Trustee  is 
empowered  to  render  service  to  the  public  :  (1)  as  executor,  or 
executor  and  trustee  of  a  will ;  (2)  as  trustee  or  custodian  trustee 
of  a  settlement  (including  a  will) ;  (3)  as  administrator  under  a 
will  or  on  an  intestacy ;  (4)  as  administrator  of  estates  of  small 
value ;  (5)  as  judicial  trustee ;  (6)  as  administrator  of  the 
property  of  a  convict  under  the  Forfeiture  Act,  1870 ;  and  (7)  as 
investigator  and  auditor  of  trust  accounts. 

And  now  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  services  of  the  Public 
Trustee  in  one  or  other  of  these  capacities  may  be  secured.  As 
regards  a  will  the  testator  intending  to  appoint  the  Public  Trustee 
should  insert  in  the  last  clause,  "  I  appoint  the  Public  Trustee  as 
the  executor  and  trustee  of  this  my  will."  There  is  no  occasion 
to  submit  a  draft  of  the  will  to  the  Public  Trustee  beforehand ; 
no  occasion  to  ask  him  if  he  will  serve  or  not.  Nor  are  his 
services  costly.  For  acceptance  of  probate  of  a  £10,000  estate 
a  fee  of  £30  becomes  payable.  In  all  probability  the  testator 
would  have  left  each  of  two  executors  £100  for  their  trouble. 
The  fee  payable  to  the  Public  Trustee  would  therefore  save  £170 
to  the  estate.  Besides  this  monetary  economy  there  is  com- 
plete freedom  from  anxiety  of  mind  as  to  the  business  capacity, 
solvency  or  expectation  of  life  of  the  proposed  executors. 

To  bring  in  the  Public  Trustee  as  trustee  of  a  settlement, 
it  is  necessary  of  course  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  heads  of  the 
settlement  and  the  investment  clauses.  But  this  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  The  Public  Trustee  is  readily  accessible.  His  office  is 
centrally  situated — 3  and  4,  Clement's  Inn— so  close  to  the  Law 
Courts  that  he  can  at  any  time  without  formal  process  obtain  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  Court  where  required.  He  looks  on  all 
matters  with  common  sense,  and  his  assistants  are  young  solicitors, 
barristers  and  accountants,  with  no  musty  traditions  to  forget. 

A  beneficiary  will  be  able  to  receive  the  dividends  to  which  he 
is  entitled  as  quickly  and  directly  as  with  private  trustees,  especially 
as  the  leading  banks  and  railway  companies  have  consented  to 
take  the  authority  of  the  Public  Trustee  for  keeping  separate 
trust  accounts.  It  will  give  them  no  more  trouble  than  at 
present,  and  be  a  great  convenience  all  round.  They  have  the 
knowledge  that  the  Public  Trustee  is  an  officer  of  the  State, 
guaranteed  by  the  State,  with  perpetual  succession :  officially 
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he    can    never    die,    never    leave    the    country,   never    become 
incapacitated. 

Many  people  may  be  anxious  to  transfer  the  estates  in  which 
they  are  interested  to  the  Public  Trustee,  and  many  trustees  may 
be  equally  anxious  to  free  themselves  of  their  responsible,  trouble- 
some and  thankless  task,  which  may  at  any  moment  involve 
them  in  legal  proceedings  and  saddle  them,  for  no  consideration, 
with  an  onerous  pecuniary  liability.  Both  these  cases  are  met  by 
the  new  Act.  The  Public  Trustee  may  be  appointed  as  a  new 
or  an  additional  trustee  of  a  will  or  a  settlement  by  the  persons 
having  power  to  do  so  under  the  instrument,  that  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  the  surviving  trustees  or  their  executors. 
If  all  agree  there  is  no  difficulty,  whether  the  request  is 
spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  or  induced  by  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  beneficiaries.  Should  there  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  the  Court  may  be  asked  to  decide  the  matter  after  the 
expiration  of  three  weeks  for  friendly  negotiation.  If  the  usual 
two  trustees  wish  to  retire  in  favour  of  the  Public  Trustee,  his 
acceptance  puts  an  end  to  their  liability. 

Perhaps  a  beneficiary  may  think  that  his  old  family  friends  will 
administer  the  trust  better  than  a  public  official,  but  may  never- 
theless wish  to  make  sure  that  the  securities  of  the  trust  are 
absolutely  safe,  and  can  never  be  utilised  as  security  for  a  loan  or 
other  purpose  by  a  combination  of  the  trustees,  or  a  professional 
man  who  has  become  by  survivorship  sole  trustee.  To  obtain 
this  security  he  has  only  to  add  the  Public  Trustee  to  the  trust  as 
custodian  trustee.  Then  all  securities  and  documents  of  title 
relating  to  the  trust  property  will  be  transferred  to  the  Public 
Trustee,  and  all  payments  to  or  from  the  capital  or  income  be 
made  by  him.  This  excellent  provision  was  suggested  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  for  the  better  protection  of  its 
members. 

Finally  neither  solicitors,  nor  bankers,  nor  brokers  nor  account- 
ants have  anything  to  fear  from  the  Act.  They  will  be  employed 
as  heretofore  in  all  cases  where  a  settlor  or  testator  expresses  a 
special  wish  to  that  effect. 

Although  the  office  has  only  been  opened  a  few  weeks,  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  general  desire  to  utilise  the  services  of  the 
Public  Trustee.  A  daily  post  of  five  hundred  letters  of  inquiry 
is  a  severe  strain  on  an  official  inaugurating  a  new  office, 
however  able.  But  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  assistants  are  rapidly 
settling  down  to  their  work,  and  the  overburdened  taxpayer  is 
unlikely,  as  Lord  Goschen  thought,  to  have  to  find  anything 
after  the  first  few  years  towards  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

C.  E.  HOWARD  VINCENT. 
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FARMING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Being  a  paper  on  practical  farming,  in  which  the  author  (i)  draws  two  lessons 
from  the  misfortunes  following  the  severe  winter  of  1906-7,  (ii)  estimates  from 
actual  experience  the  capital  necessary  to  establish  a  mixed  farm  of  500  acres 
in  Western  Canada,  and  to  work  it  for  two  or  three  years  until  it  begins  to  pay 
its  own  way,  giving  hints  as  to  land,  dwelling-house,  farm  buildings,  wells,  live 
stock,  implements,  fencing,  seed,  labour,  food,  clothing,  furniture,  horse-feed 
and  insurance. 

BY  COLONEL   MARK   GOLDIE 
I. 

IT  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  last  winter  came  rather  as  a 
shock  to  many  men  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada  full  of  hope 
and  intent  on  great  doings.  Some  of  us,  who  had  experienced 
the  comparatively  mild  winter  of  the  year  before,  had  been  arguing 
that  wide  cultivation  had  already  affected  the  Canadian  climate, 
and  really  expected  that  an  old-fashioned,  long-lingering  winter 
would  never  come  again.  It  came,  however,  with  a  vengeance, 
and  left  its  mark  on  the  faces  of  the  West  Canadian  townsfolk. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  these  people  had  grown  accustomed 
to  smile  in  answer  to  questions  about  the  warmth  of  their  houses, 
the  possibility  of  a  January  tea  at  a  neighbouring  farm,  or  a  night 
drive  to  a  distant  dance.  It  was  the  very  ghost  of  a  smile  that 
haunted  their  faces  when  the  questioner  came  again  in  the  spring 
of  1907.  Winter  this  time  had  been  a  stern  reality.  The  same 
people  were  no  longer  so  round  and  rosy  and  facetious.  They 
had  realised  what  it  meant  to  be  cut  off,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
from  all  sources  of  supply.  For  a  fortnight  a  train  on  the  single 
track  of  the  Canadian  Northern  was  unable  to  move ;  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  in  some  of  the  prairie  towns  there  was  a 
dearth  of  food  and  fuel,  at  a  time  that  such  dearth  meant  very 
serious  privation. 

When  I  landed  at  St.  John,  late  in  the  following  spring,  there 
was  still  snow  on  the  ground,  although  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till, 
far  on  my  way  to  Montreal,  I  looked  out  from  my  sleeping-berth. 
It  is  worth  while  thinking-  for  a  moment  of  the  perfect  arrange- 
ments by  which  a  passenger  is  now  carried  from  London  to 
Montreal  in  about  a  week.  This  pleasant  introduction  to  a  new 
life  is  encouraging,  and  makes  the  settler  hope  that  in  due  time 
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all  other  links  of  the  great  chains  of  communication  will  be  dealt 
with  by  similar  capacity  and  vigour,  so  as  to  make  his  prairie  life 
successful.  All  I  was  asked  to  do  before  reaching  Halifax  was  to 
give  in  my  name  if  I  wanted  a  sleeping  berth.  Everything  else  was 
done  for  me.  Reaching  St.  John's  at  midnight,  I  walked  under 
cover  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  to  the  door  of  the  sleeping 
carriage  ;  and  that  is  why  I  did  not  then  know  New  Brunswick 
was  under  snow. 

As  the  province  of  Quebec  was  approached  the  temperature 
rcse  a  little,  mud  took  the  place  of  roadside  snow,  the  rivers 
were  clear  of  ice,  even  the  St.  Lawrence ;  yet  lower  down 
this  stream  so  absolute  was  the  ice-block  no  ship  had  as  yet 
passed  up.  In  Montreal  there  was  little  snow  at  the  end  of 
April.  The  inhabitants  allowed  the  winter  had  been  severe, 
the  hardest  known  for  half  a  century  ;  but  to  them,  sheltered 
from  the  full  sweep  of  the  blizzard,  a  few  degrees  of  the  ther- 
mometer one  way  or  the  other  were  of  no  great  importance. 
It  was  very  different  going  westward.  There  came  a  part  of  the 
journey  where  all  the  streams  were  ice-bound,  to  all  appearance 
motionless,  and  absolutely  silent.  Thenceforward,  it  was  very 
clear,  the  land  was  still  in  winter,  whatever  the  date  might  be ;  and 
I  remembered  that  in  Montreal  doubt  had  been  expressed  whether 
we  could  push  on  past  Winnipeg.  Fortunately  things  were  not 
so  bad  as  that ;  we  got  on  well  enough,  but  on  the  morning  of 
leaving  "Winnipeg  the  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  there  was  a 
shrewd  and  nipping  air. 

All  through  Manitoba  unploughed  stubble  was  to  be  seen. 
Horses  were  ready,  men  were  ready,  implements  and  seed  were 
ready  ;  only  the  land  and  the  climate  were  not  ready.  And  many 
days  passed,  after  I  arrived  at  my  farm,  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  before  harrow  and  plough  were  busy.  At  last  the  seed  was 
got  into  the  ground,  in  carefully  prepared  soil ;  the  farmer  had 
done  what  he  could.  Then  rain  fell,  coming  sometimes  in  storms 
and  sometimes  wild  thunderstorms.  At  first  the  young  growing 
crops  promised  well,  they  seemed  almost  to  catch  up  those  of  the 
year  before,  as  far  as  concerns  comparative  advancement  date  for 
date.  Then  began  a  falling  off;  the  summer  warmth  was  no 
longer  equal  to  its  task  ;  the  ears  began  to  shell,  to  shell  very 
badly,  so  badly  that  some  of  the  wheat  was  cut  before  being 
thoroughly  ripened.  And  this  was  the  second  misfortune.  For 
it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  only  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  where 
you  expected  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  and  to  have  a  crop 
rated  as  No.  3  northern  where  you  expected  to  have  it  rated  as 
No.  1.  It  is  even  worse  where  a  part  of  the  crop  will  not  bear 
storing,  should  be  got  to  market  without  delay,  and  cannot  be  for 
want  of  carriage,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
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From  these  misfortunes  we  may  draw  two  lessons.  First,  suc- 
cess in  Canadian  farming  can  only  come,  like  all  other  good  things, 
by  slow  degrees  ;  and  of  this  no  doubt  many  a  young  colonist 
needs  to  be  reminded.  Ths  fulness  of  physical  reward  seldom 
falls  to  the  pioneer.  He  has,  if  he  lives  to  reap  at  all,  the  hollow- 
cheeked  satisfaction  of  conquest ;  comfort,  social  advantages,  great 
possessions  fall  only  to  his  more  common-place  successor.  One 
sometimes  thinks  this  may  apply  to  the  young  colonising  farmer 
who  first  turns  the  virgin  sod ;  he  may  live  hard  and  toil  un- 
ceasingly, to  die  poor  and  unknown.  Still,  let  him  be  of  good 
heart.  Not  one  great  thing  has  been  done  on  this  earth  without 
difficulty,  without  pain,  without  failure  here  and  there.  The 
opening  up  of  the  Canadian  West  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  has  been  accomplished ;  and  proud  may  they  be  who  share 
in  it.  The  winter  of  1906-7  came  to  remind  them  that  theirs  is 
no  easy  task,  that  they  must  struggle  on  though  nature  pushes 
them  back,  that  the  world  needs  all  that  they  can  do,  more  even 
than  some  of  them  can  do,  or  mankind  must  perish. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  its  duty  here.  Why  should 
the  burden  of  the  farmer  be  made  heavier  than  he  can  bear  ?  It 
is  bad  enough  to  have  to  work  the  summer  through,  almost  with- 
out a  pause  for  breath,  and  to  shiver  through  the  prairie  winter, 
that  even  Canadians  do  not  like — where  the  reward  is  equal  to  the 
task.  But  where  is  the  reward  of  farming  pure  and  simple,  with 
no  aid  whatever  from  speculation,  any  way  equal  to  the  outlay  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  take  the  average  yield  and  multiply  that 
average  by  a  good  fat  Winnipeg  price ;  the  country  may  get  that 
price,  but  not  the  farmer.  He  has  his  little  share  of  it ;  no  more. 
It  is  for  the  government  to  see  that  the  most  important  section 
of  the  whole  community  is  fairly  treated.  At  present  the  farmer 
does  not  earn  enough,  partly  because  his  grain  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  rapidly,  partly  because  his  outgoings  are  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  compared  with  his  receipts.  I  propose  to  con- 
sider later  on  some  of  the  consequences  of  these  difficulties  ;  for 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  unless  the  farmer  is  able  to 
carry  out  his  own  simple  work  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  the 
work  of  opening  up  Canada  cannot  be  said  to  be  proceeding  on 
the  best  possible  lines  ;  and  it  is  all-important  that  this  great 
work  should  proceed  on  the  best  possible  lines.  Of  whatever 
moment  progress  in  manufactures  may  be,  that  progress  is  far  less 
momentous,  in  the  present  state  of  Canada,  than  satisfactory 
progress  in  agriculture. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  farming  in  Canada,  even  the  first 
early  edition  of  it,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  sufficiency  of 
capital.  In  the  old  country,  one  knows  very  well,  many  a  farmer 
has  gone  under  solely  from  lack  of  capital.  But  this  wholesale 
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consumption  of  capital  has  been  traced  to  many  causes,  such  as 
the  tricks  of  an  unreliable  climate,  the  coming  of  free  trade  in 
corn,  luxurious  habits  and  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the 
soil.  It  appears  to  have  been  thought  that,  in  Canada,  the 
stability  of  the  climate,  the  absence  of  luxury,  the  devotion  of 
the  people  to  hard  work,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  free  gifts  of  land  would  enable  settlers  to  make  a  living, 
in  spite  of  the  low  prices  of  grains,  and  almost  without  any 
capital,  or  at  most  with  such  small  advances  as  the  banks  may 
be  willing  to  make,  on  the  land  as  security.  These  premises  are 
erroneous. 


II. 

I  propose  now  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  I 
think  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  a  farm  in  Western  Canada 
on  a  good  basis,  to  work  it  for  two  or  three  years,  until  it  begins 
to  pay  its  own  way,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  arising  from  insufficient  rainfall,  hailstorms, 
early  frosts  and  occasional  prolonged  winters,  like  that  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  chances  of  insufficient  rainfall  depend  on  the  latitude ; 
there  is  a  belt  of  almost  barren  land,  bordered  by  strips  in  which 
the  rainfall  varies  from  year  to  year.  It  does  not  do  to  count  rain- 
fall on  an  average ;  a  good  year  by  no  means  makes  up  for  a  bad 
one ;  the  amount  of  rain  must  be  ample,  and  fall  at  the  proper 
time,  or  it  is  useless.  On  many  farms,  therefore,  a  very  lean 
year  must  be  occasionally  faced.  No  one  can  make  any  prediction 
about  hailstorms ;  a  hailstorm  may  devastate  any  farm  in  the 
province ;  the  accident  can  be  insured  against,  but  the  amount 
of  insurance  seldom  covers  the  loss  completely ;  the  number  of 
farms  devastated,  wholly  or  partially,  in  any  one  year  is  seldom 
great.  Early  frosts  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  quality  of  the 
grain,  so  that  the  price  obtained  is  reduced ;  great  judgment  and 
experience  are  required  to  escape  loss  under  this  head.  The 
effects  of  the  prolonged  winter  of  1906-7  are  being  felt  this  year. 
It  is  hoped  such  a  winter  may  not  soon  recur,  but  of  course 
prediction  is  impossible,  and  every  farmer  must  be  ready  to  tide 
over  such  a  disastrous  season . 

In  giving  my  estimate  I  propose  to  do  so  in  the  plainest  terms 
so  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  setting  me  right,  if  in  any 
detail  I  am  considered  to  err.  Each  farmer  too  can  introduce  his 
own  modifications,  according  as  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
his  property  render  them  necessary.  I  will  arrange  the  estimate 
under  the  following  heads  :  Land ;  dwelling-house,  farm-build- 
ings, wells;  live  stock;  implements;  fencing;  seed,  labour,  food, 
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furniture,  clothing,  food  and  reserve  (insurance)  to  meet  failures 
due  to  climate.  The  estimate  will  be  for  the  capital  required  to 
start  and  run  from  two  to  three  years,  until  reasonably  profitable, 
a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  ;  and  I  will  suppose  the  farm  is  to  be 
a  mixed  farm  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  to  grow  wheat  and  oats, 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  ;  and 
to  acquire  and  maintain  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  partly  to 
supply  himself  with  milk  and  butter,  partly  for  profit,  as  soon 
as  he  can  get  a  market,  so  that  he  may  not  absolutely  depend  on 
the  success  of  his  grain  crops. 

Land  : — As  regards  land  the  estimate  is  very  simple.  Any  one 
can  obtain  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  a  cost  of  about  ten 
dollars ;  the  remaining  acreage  he  must  buy,  the  price  to  be  paid 
depending  on  the  locality.  It  is  obvious  that  near  a  railway  station 
land  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  similar  land  where  no 
railway  is  near,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  near  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  more  quickly  a  farmer  can  cart  his  grain  to  the  elevator  or  the 
railway  waggon  the  better  his  chance  of  selling  on  a  good  market. 
The  farmer  who  is  far  away  can  rarely  snatch  a  lucky  market, 
and  may  even  find  himself  fortunate  to  sell  his  inferior  grain  at 
any  price.  I  shall  therefore  suppose  that  the  farmer  buys  his 
land  within  a  few  miles  of  a  railway  station,  and  preferably  on  a 
main  line.  I  think  this  cannot  well  be  done  now  at  a  less  price 
than  ten  dollars  an  acre  ;  the  farmer  must  therefore  expend,  as 
outlay  on  land,  a  sum  amounting  to  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ten  dollars,  exclusive  of  law  charges. 

Dwelling-house,  farm-buildings  and  wells  : — Every  farmer 
must  have  a  dwelling-house  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  he  gets  a  free  grant  of  land  is  that  he  builds  himself 
a  suitable  house.  No  two  farmers  build  alike,  though  naturally 
the  larger  the  farm  the  larger  the  house  must  be.  Now  here 
one  has  to  ask  a  most  important  question ;  should  a  farmer 
be  married  ?  My  answer  is  yes,  as  soon  as  he  can  give  his  wife 
a  fair  degree  of  comfort ;  a  woman  should  not  be  asked  to  stand 
the  rougher  hardship  of  the  prairie  unless  she  is  prairie  bred. 
As  soon  as  a  farmer  is  married  he  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  space  in  his  house.  Although  he  might  in  the  first  instance 
content  himself  with  a  mere  log  hut  and  sodded  roof,  he  must 
before  long  have  what  is  locally  distinguished  as  a  house,  that  is, 
a  building  with  upper  floor  accommodation  reached  by  stairs.  It 
would  therefore  be  more  economical  to  design  in  the  first  instance 
the  house  he  will  one  day  need,  and  at  first  build  so  much  of  it 
as  will  suffice  for  himself  and  his  farm  hands  ;  that  is,  a  sitting- 
room,  a  kitchen  and  a  couple  of  bedrooms.  The  rooms  should 
not  be  too  small,  for  in  winter,  out  on  the  open  prairie,  the 
farmer  seals  up  most  openings,  and  is  apt  in  small  rooms  to 
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breathe  the  same  air  again.  Should  he  do  this,  each  spring 
finds  him  poorer  in  blood  than  he  was  the  previous  summer. 
A  nicely-constructed  lumber  house  such  as  I  have  described, 
with  a  cellar  underneath — the  only  place  where  milk,  meat  and 
butter  can  be  kept  in  summer — would  cost  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  the  farmer  himself  doing  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  building. 

Animals,  like  men,  require  winter  protection.  The  choice 
does  not  lie  between  protection  and  none,  it  lies  between  such 
protection  as  is  effective,  but  must  be  reconstructed  every  three 
years,  and  that  which  is  both  effective  and  durable.  The  cost  of 
the  latter  may  be  greater,  even  in  the  long  run,  but  the  animals 
are  always  better  in  the  more  durable  building,  and  a  farm 
which  has  only  ramshackle  buildings  is  always  difficult  to  sell.  A 
good  type  of  lumber  stabling  I  saw  in  Canada  had  the  horse- 
stalls  on  one  side  and  the  cattle- stalls  on  the  other  side  of  a 
central  feed  alley.  The  stabling  was  timber-floored  throughout 
and  had  a  timber  ceiling,  which  served  as  the  floor  of  the  hay- 
loft, the  loft  being  large  enough  to  hold  about  thirty  tons  of  hay. 
In  the  particular  instance  named  no  carpenters  were  employed 
in  construction,  yet  the  stabling  cost  well  on  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

However  near  a  farm  may  be  to  a  railway  station,  the  farmer 
cannot  so  thresh  his  grain  as  to  render  a  granary  unnecessary. 
At  present  the  Canadian  farmers  do  not  keep  the  threshing 
outfit,  nor  do  they  precisely  hire  it.  A  certain  number  of  men 
take  up  this  particular  line,  visiting  farm  after  farm  in  turn 
over  a  country  side,  and  threshing  all  the  grain  at  so  many  cents 
the  bushel.  From  the  separator  the  grain  always  goes  straight 
to  the  granary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  at  the  outset  a  very 
large  granary.  The  breaking  in  of  virgin  soil  only  proceeds  by 
degrees,  so  many  acres  one  year,  so  many  fresh  acres  the  next, 
according  as  an  early  or  late  season  gives  the  farmer  time  for 
a  process,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with  any  profit  after  the 
end  of  June.  Before  the  disc  harrow  can  be  applied  the  sod 
should  be  rotten  ;  this  will  not  happen  in  the  absence  of  rain, 
and  little  rain  falls  after  the  end  of  June.  I  should  not,  there- 
fore, allow  for  the  granary  a  greater  sum  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars. 

One  or  two  other  buildings  are  necessary,  but  they  are 
small,  and  need  not  be  of  elaborate  construction.  Thus  some- 
thing is  necessary  for  pigs.  Not  only  is  pork  the  chief  meat 
food  of  the  farmer  and  his  men,  but  the  pig  is  also  the  consumer 
of  all  waste  stuff  that  would  otherwise  be  waste  indeed.  No 
farmer  can  do  without  eggs  ;  as  fowls  cost  nothing  to  keep,  their 
eggs  furnish  at  once  a  cheap  and  wholesome  food.  In  a  country 
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where  there  are  skunks  and  foxes,  crows  and  other  greedy  birds, 
the  fowl-house  must  be  well-constructed,  otherwise  not  only  eggs, 
but  fowls  will  be  continually  carried  off,  and  the  apparent  building 
economy  turn  out  badly.  Lastly,  all  farm  implements  need 
protection  in  winter.  Alternate  sun  and  snow  soon  take  off  the 
paint  and,  once  the  paint  is  gone,  rust  causes  rapid  deterioration, 
fatal  to  these  modern  inventions.  Taking  these  smaller  items 
into  account,  I  put  the  total  cost  of  the  dwelling-house  and 
accessories  at  eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

Livestock. — In  considering  the  number  of  horses  necessary  for 
working  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres,  one  has  to  settle  how  much 
land  is  to  be  arable,  and  how  much  is  to  be  preserved  for  pasturage 
and  for  hay.  Wonderful  as  is  the  way  in  which,  when  the  snow 
is  gone,  the  young  grass  shoots  spring  up  in  the  pasturage,  there 
must  always  be  many  months  during  which  the  cattle  depend 
on  what  they  can  get  in  the  way  of  hay  and  other  fodder.  Some 
farmers  therefore  allot  a  certain  portion  of  their  arable  land  to 
oats,  to  be  stacked  in  the  sheaf  and  kept  for  cattle  food  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  when  all  such  food  is  very  highly  priced.  But 
the  land  so  allotted  is  still  arable,  and  must  be  worked  up  by 
horses. 

Suppose  the  farmer  should  decide  to  keep  always  three 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  arable,  he  would  then  crop  annually 
two  hundred  and  seventy,  leaving  the  remaining  ninety  acres 
fallow.  These  ninety  acres  would  be  brought  annually  into 
cultivation  from  fallow  and  might  be  worked  up  as  occasion 
served ;  but  the  farmer  could  not  touch  the  other  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  except  between  harvest  and  seedtime.  As  it  is 
important  to  plough  up  all  land  during  the  fall,  he  would  have 
at  disposal  for  this  purpose  only  about  sixty  working  days ;  and 
this  means  certainly  two  ploughs  and  two  teams  of  horses ;  that 
is  to  say,  five  or  six  animals,  as  one  spare  horse  is  very  desirable, 
and  excursions  to  the  town,  for  bread,  stores,  and  letters  are 
necessary  at  all  times.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  have  calculated 
the  size  of  the  stabling.  Good  horses  are  to  be  had  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  each ;  and  this  price  should  be 
allowed  for,  as  it  is  far  better  to  work  with  young  strong  animals, 
which  can  be  exchanged  while  yet  marketable  for  others  still 
younger,  than  to  purchase  old  horses  cheap,  that  may  possibly 
die  on  your  hands. 

The  number  of  cattle  with  which  a  farmer  begins  is  not  of 
like  importance  ;  for  he  cannot  do  much  business  in  this  line 
until  he  has  made  a  market.  Good  young  cross-bred  cows  are 
to  be  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  head.  If  the 
farmer  buys  half-a-dozen,  either  with  calves,  or  about  to  calve, 
he  is  fairly  well  supplied  for  his  own  wants.  He  should  have 
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butter  and  a  few  calves  to  sell,  and  can  house  his  whole  stock  in 
winter,  so  that  he  can  await  a  growing  market,  which  is  sure  to 
come  as  the  population  of  the  prairie  towns  steadily  increases,  and 
with  it  also  the  demand  for  beef.  As  the  herd  grows,  the  limit 
of  stabling  accommodation  is  reached ;  yet  the  pasturage  must, 
by  degrees,  be  so  used  as  to  feed  all  the  animals  it  can  carry. 
Beasts  that  cannot  be  housed  must  be  sold  off  as  winter 
approaches  ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  a  market  has  been 
made.  Thus  the  growth  of  the  herd  is  slow,  and  can  be  paid  for 
out  of  farm  profits.  The  cost  of  this  growth  need  not  therefore 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  amount  of  capital  with 
which  the  farmer  begins. 

Pigs  and  fowls  do  not  cost  much.  For  a  few  dollars  two  or 
three  nice  young  pigs  can  be  obtained ;  the  farmer  has  only  to 
feed  them  on  scraps  and  a  little  meal,  and  watch  them  grow  into 
good  bulky  food.  A  well-bred  rooster  and  a  dozen  hens  should 
furnish  plenty  of  eggs.  To  rear  fine  broods  of  chickens  is  some- 
thing of  an  art,  especially  as  the  Canadian  fowl  seems  to  be 
surrounded  by  enemies.  One  need  not  include  in  the  general 
estimate  more  than  a  few  dollars  for  the  poultry  yard.  On  these 
premises  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  live  stock  amounts  to 
about  a  thousand  and  fifty-five  dollars. 

Implements. — The  prices  of  farm-implements  are  fairly  well 
fixed,  and  fixed,  unfortunately,  very  high,  thanks  to  the  farmer's 
bane — protection  ;  as  indeed  is  all  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  and 
nothing  he  has  to  sell.  In  the  following  two  lists  are  given :  first, 
those  implements  considered  necessary  for  working  a  farm  such  as 
is  here  described ;  and  second,  those  a  farmer  would  like  to  have, 
and  doubtless  buys  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do  so. 

A. 


.     Implements  considered  nee 
by  the  farmer. 

Sulky  plough                       .  pr 
Walking  breaker     . 
Disc  harrow       .... 
Drag     ,,        

essary 

« 

ice  75 

22 
40 
32 
110 
90 
155 
12 
95 
20 
10 

Forks,  shovels, 
Churn 

$ 

spades.      .  price  10 

.      .      .      .      „        7 

Pump 

.      .      .      .      „       15 

Busfcry 

70 

Sleigh      . 

30 

B.     Implements 
desirable. 

Gang  plough 
Pulveriser     . 
Boiler      .      . 

less    necessary,   but 

1 

.  price  85 

115 

.      .      .      .      „      95 

Seed  drill      .      .      .      .      ,'\ 

Mower  and  rake 
Binder     

Seed  pickler  

Waggon  

Carpenter's  outfit    . 
Woodcutter's  outfit 

Scales 

.      >      .      .      „      23 

Separator 

60 

It  would  hardly  be  possible,  on  a  mixed  farm,  to  dispense  with 
any  of  the  implements  or  articles  on  list  A,  unless  they  could  be 
borrowed.  On  a  purely  grain  farm,  the  mower  and  rake,  the 
churn,  and  perhaps  the  pump,  might  be  omitted.  A  carpenter's 
outfit  is  essential,  so  as  to  avoid  the  great  expense  of  hiring 
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professed  carpenters  to  build  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  carry 
out  repairs  afterwards.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  the 
woodcutter's  outfit,  for  by  means  of  it  the  farmer  obtains  the 
whole  of  his  fuel,  cutting  it  down  and  carting  it  for  himself. 
Every  farmer  should  try  to  have  at  all  times  a  two-years'  supply 
of  fuel,  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes.  The  seed  pickler  has 
been  included  as  necessary,  though  many  neighbours  will  borrow 
it.  The  farmer  really  determined  to  use  is  of  course  the  purchaser. 
Without  a  sleigh  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  out  in  winter ; 
and  without  a  buggy  the  loss  of  time  in  summer  would  be  more 
than  the  farmer  could  afford.  A  pump  is  entered  as  necessary  on 
a  mixed  farm,  because  to  water  several  animals  by  bucket  is  a 
long  process,  and  the  sluys  dry  up  before  spring  ends.  Gang 
ploughs  and  pulverisers  save  a  lot  of  time,  and  a  roller  helps  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  crop;  therefore  he  who  can,  should 
have  them.  Taking  List  A,  the  total  cost  of  implements  would 
be  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars. 

Fencing. — I  now  come  to  the  difficult  question  of  fencing.  The 
pasturage  must  of  course  be  fenced,  otherwise  animals  are  never 
to  be  had  when  wanted,  and  there  would  be  no  keeping  off  a  neigh- 
bour's cattle,  if  your  own  pasture  happened  to  be  better  than  his. 
The  stackyard  must  also  be  fenced,  otherwise  you  will  certainly 
feed  and  continue  to  feed  all  cattle  but  your  own  ;  and  perhaps 
sometimes  your  own  before  the  time  comes,  for  some  Canadian 
cattle  leap  fences  like  "  grand  national  "  steeplechasers.  To  what 
extent  it  is  advantageous  for  a  farmer  to  fence  his  arable  land,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Provided  he  has  clearly  defined  land-marks  he 
need  not  perhaps  worry  about  fencing;  until,  indeed,  roads  of 
some  kind  are  made,  an  excess  of  fencing  would  be  very  in- 
convenient to  buggy  drivers,  that  is,  to  all  farmers.  It  will 
suffice  to  allow,  in  the  first  instance,  one  hundred  dollars  for 
stout  fence  posts,  and  four  or  five  barbed  wires,  with  a  couple  of 
gates. 

Seed,  labour,  food,  clothing,  furniture,  horse-feed — The  amount 
of  seed  required  for  the  first  sowing  depends  on  the  success  of 
the  farmer's  preliminary  operations,  including  house- building,  well- 
sinking,  fencing,  purchasing  animals,  and  breaking-up  and  back- 
setting or  disc-harrowing  for  the  seeding  of  the  following  year. 
For  this  seed  an  allowance  must  be  made ;  thereafter  all  seed  will 
be  found  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  granary. 

As  I  am  supposing  the  farm  is  to  be  opened  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible  there  will,  from  the  start,  be  two  ploughs  at  work ;  the 
farmer  will,  therefore,  probably  begin  with  one  permanent  hand. 
As  soon  as  the  hay  is  ready  for  cutting  he  will  require  a  second 
hand,  to  be  employed  up  to  the  completion  of  the  wheat  and  oats 
harvest.  Ultimately  he  will  employ  one  hand  permanently,  at 
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twenty-five  dollars  a  month  in  summer  and  perhaps  fifteen  in 
winter,  and  a  second,  at  the  higher  figure,  for  six  months  in  the 
year.  When  additional  labour  becomes  necessary,  say  in  two 
years'  time,  the  cost  of  all  labour  will  be  paid  for  from  sale  of 
produce.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  farmer  himself  and  the  two 
labourers,  during  the  first  two  years,  must  be  included  in  the 
estimate  of  capital.  It  is  perhaps  astonishing  on  what  simple 
fare  men  thrive  out  on  the  prairie.  Milk,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes, 
and  a  good  deal  of  meat  being  found  always  by  the  farm,  I 
put  the  monthly  cost  of  each  man  at  six  dollars.  Fortunately  no 
beer,  whisky  or  other  expensive  drink  enter  into  the  calculation. 

Something  must  be  allowed  for  winter  clothing,  that  is  to  say 
fur  cap,  coats,  gloves,  and  heavy  rugs  for  the  sleigh  ;  these  are 
durable,  but  expensive,  and  are  wanted  at  the  outset.  Furniture 
may  be  taken  to  include  beds,  tables,  chairs,  stoves,  kitchen 
utensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  and  lamps.  Some  men  spend  more 
than  others  on  these  absolutely  essential  articles.  I  can  but 
enter  a  lump  sum  in  the  general  estimate,  say  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars. 

Until  there  is  a  sufficient  yield  of  oats,  the  feed  of  the  horses 
must  be  purchased.  If,  to  avoid  this  outlay  at  the  start,  the 
farmer  at  first  uses  draught  oxen,  he  will  probably,  when  changing 
them  for  horses,  lose  as  many  dollars  as  he  would  have  paid  for 
the  oats.  For  seed  I  would  suggest  an  allowance  of  $40, 
labour  $680,  food  $336,  clothing  $40,  furniture  $120,  horse-feed 
$80 ;  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars. 

I  will  now  sum  up  by  presenting  the  various  items  of  the 
estimate  in  the  following  tabular  statement :  — 

ITEMS.  S 

Land,  including  legal  charges         .....  3425 

Dwelling-house,  buildings  and  wells       ....  810 

Horses,  cattle,  pigs,  fowls      ......  1055 

Farm  implements         .......  793 

Fencing 100 

Seed,  labour,  food,  winter  clothing,  furniture,  horse  feed .  1296 

Add  insurance      ...  20 


Total     7,499 

In  English  money  this  is  about  £1,500,  even  without  making 
any  allowance  for  meeting  the  case  of  a  year  like  last  year.  I  should, 
however,  point  out  that  the  payments  for  land  and  for  some  of  the 
implements  may  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years.  Such  deferred 
payments,  however,  increase  outlay,  or  take  away  from  farming 
profits.  But  allowing  for  these  modifications,  it  is  clear  that  in 
order  to  bring  quickly  to  the  profitable  stage  a  farm  of  the 
character  I  have  sketched,  the  intending  farmer  must  start  with 
a  capital  of  at  least  £1,400. 
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I  trust  nothing  I  have  said  in  this  paper  will  deter  men  from 
undertaking  wheat-raising  in  West  Canada.  Wheat  must  be  grown 
if  the  world  is  to  endure.  It  can  be  grown  in  great  quantities  in 
Canada,  profitably  if  the  operation  be  conducted  on  prudent, 
sensible  lines,  and  if  the  subsequent  operation,  that  of  placing  the 
wheat  within  reach  of  the  consumer,  be  likewise  wisely  conducted. 
The  farmer  can  but  grow  the  wheat ;  he  cannot  enact  that  its 
transport  is  to  be  managed  without  injury  to  the  grower.  Further, 
I  hope  what  I  have  written  will  be  regarded  as  a  contribution 
towards  showing  that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  are  not 
opposed :  they  are  complementary :  the  one  can  earn  nothing, 
except  in  co-operation  with  the  other. 

When  I  left  Canada  last  December,  the  banks  appeared  to  be 
no  longer  anxious  to  make  advances  to  new  farmers ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  seemed  rather  inclined  to  call  in  money  already 
advanced.  What,  under  these  circumstances,  can  be  done  to 
obtain  the  necessary  capital  is  a  question  I  propose  to  answer 
in  my  next  article,  when  I  will  also  deal  with  another  important 
matter,  namely,  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  a  settler  to 
possess  who  takes  up  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
which  he  intends  to  farm  for  a  livelihood. 

A  third  point  I  will  also  discuss  is  the  consequences  of  trying 
to  start  a  farm  without  capital,  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  will, 
I  think,  surprise  British,  and  possibly  Canadian,  readers. 

MAEK  G OLDIE. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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NYASALAND 

Being  part  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  reproduced 
here  by  special  permission  of  the  Council  and  the  author. 

BY  SIB  ALFRED    SHARPE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

"  BRITISH  Central  Africa  "  has  hitherto  been  the  designation 
of  the  Protectorate  which  lies  west  and  south  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
but  the  name  has  recently  been  changed  to  "  Nyasaland."  As 
British  Central  Africa,  it  was  administered  for  thirteen  years 
under  the  Foreign  Office ;  in  1904  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  since  when  administrative  changes  have  been 
made  in  order  that  the  Protectorate  may  conform  to  the  system 
of  government  in  a  Crown  colony.  There  is  now  a  Governor 
and  a  Colonial  Secretary  with  the  usual  staff;  and  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils  have  been  provided  for.  Nyasaland  is, 
in  fact,  a  Crown  colony  in  all  but  the  name. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Nyasa  and  Portuguese  terri- 
tory, on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Portuguese  Zambesia,  north 
by  German  territory,  and  west  by  North-eastern  Khodesia.  The 
Protectorate  is  about  550  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
with  an  average  width  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles.  It  lies  between 
south  latitudes  9°  30'  and  17°,  and  does  not  touch  the  sea. 
Communication  is  kept  up  with  the  coast  by  means  of  a  more  or 
less  navigable  waterway — the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Bivers.  The 
seaport  for  the  Protectorate  is  Chinde,  which  is  situated  in 
Portuguese  territory,  on  one  of  the  northernmost  mouths  of  the 
Zambesi  River.  Navigation  of  the  Zambesi  was  declared  by  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  of  1891  to  be  free,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  Portugal  and  England  under  which  the 
latter  received  a  concession  of  land  at  Chinde  for  the  purposes  of 
landing,  storing,  and  transhipping  goods  passing  between  the 
coast  and  British  territories  inland,  special  customs  facilities 
being  given  for  carrying  out  these  operations.  Communication  is 
VOL.  XV.— No.  85.  E 
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carried  on  between  the  port  of  Chinde  and  Europe  by  several 
shipping  companies,  the  most  regular  of  which  at  present  is  the 
German  East  African  Line.  The  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  call  at  Chinde  at  irregular  dates ;  also  Messrs.  Eennie's 
Aberdeen  Line.  Chinde  Bar  is  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the 
passage  of  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  at  half  tide.  Large  mail 
steamers  do  not  cross  the  Bar,  but  discharge  their  cargo  at 
Beira,  whence  it  is  carried  round  to  Chinde  in  smaller  vessels. 
Passengers  cross  the  Bar  in  specially  built  sea-going  tugs. 

The  total  European  population  is  a  little  over  600 — traders, 
planters,  missionaries,  and  Government  officials.  The  natives 
number  about  a  million. 

Nyasaland  has  many  hundred  miles  of  made  roads  of  one 
description  or  another,  and  is  traversed  from  its  southern  to  its 
northern  extremity  (a  distance  of  over  500  miles)  by  a  road  on 
which  bicycles,  small  carts,  rickshaws,  horses,  and  hammocks  can 
travel.  The  principal  waggon  road  runs  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Lower  Shire  Eiver,  through  the  Shire  Highlands, 
by  Blantyre  and  Zomba,  to  the  Upper  Shire  Eiver.  One  of  the 
quickest  means  of  travelling  in  the  country  is  a  motor  bicycle, 
of  which  there  are  now  a  dozen  or  two  in  use.  These  machines, 
as  may  be  imagined,  somewhat  surprised  the  natives  when  they 
first  appeared ;  now,  however,  little  notice  is  taken  of  them  as 
they  speed  past  or  through  the  villages.  There  is  already  a  motor 
club  styled  the  "  Motor  Union  of  Nyasaland  "  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  motoring  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  movement.  A 
motor  waggon  for  transporting  Government  stores  has  recently 
been  sent  out,  which  will  be  able  to  use  the  main  waggon  roads 
without  great  difficulty,  and  will  provide  a  quicker  and  cheaper 
means  of  transport  for  heavier  loads  than  we  have  as  yet.  In  a 
country  where,  during  the  wet  season  tropical  downpours  occur, 
measuring  four  or  five  inches  fall  in  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  a  waggon  road  in  good  order.  It  has 
been  possible,  however,  to  keep  the  main  road  through  the  Shire 
Highlands  passable  all  the  year  round,  although  occasionally 
traffic  may  be  stopped  for  a  day  or  so  during  the  heaviest  rains. 


EEVENUE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Sixteen  years  ago  there  was  practically  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  revenue  locally  produced  ;  this  has,  however,  steadily  grown. 
The  Home  Government  has  contributed,  and  still  continues  to 
contribute,  the  difference  between  the  local  revenue  and  the  cost 
of  administration,  but  the  grant  in  aid  has  been  gradually  reduced 
in  amount,  -and  before  long  will  not  be  required.  During  the 
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financial  year  1906-7  the  revenue  was  £82,000,  of  which  the 
native  hut-tax  amounted  to  £35,000.  Expenditure  same  for  the 
period  was  £111,000,  of  which  £76,000  was  ordinary  civil  ex- 
penditure (including  civil  police),  the  remainder  (£35,000)  being 
incurred  in  the  up-keep  of  a  military  force.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that,  putting  aside  military  expenses,  revenue  meets  expenditure. 
The  value  of  exports  from  the  Protectorate  for  the  past  year  was 
a  little  over  £50,000.  Imports  amounted  to  £222,000. 

Up  to  the  year  1904  coffee  was  the  chief  export ;  low  prices, 
however,  which  have  ruled  for  some  years,  operated  against 
extensions  in  this  direction ;  and  now  cotton  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  former  leading  product.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the 
best  description  of  cotton  to  plant  would  be  Egyptian  varieties, 
as  being  the  most  valuable,  and  therefore,  in  a  country  where 
transport  is  very  expensive,  preferable  to  a  lower-priced  cotton. 
The  result  of  four  or  five  years  of  more  or  less  experimental  work 
shows  that  Egyptian  cotton  thrives  in  the  lower  levels  only — that 
is,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  in  the  Shire  Valley — while 
American  upland  does  best  in  the  high  country.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  to  secure  a  certain  crop  of  Egyptian  in  the  low  country 
irrigation  is  necessary.  In  the  highlands  American  cotton  gives 
good  crops  without  irrigation.  Last  year  cotton  to  the  value  of 
£16,000  was  exported.  The  prices  realised  for  Nyasaland  cotton 
have  been  good,  as  much  as  lid.  per  Ib.  having  been  obtained  for 
Egyptian,  whilst  American  has  fetched  up  to  8jd.  The  area  at 
present  under  cotton  is  about  7,000  acres. 

There  would  be  a  great  future  for  cotton  in  Africa  if  its  culti- 
vation were  seriously  taken  up  by  natives,  as  enormous  quantities 
might  be  grown  in  this  manner  if  the  people  could  be  brought  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  Already  some  of  the  villagers  on  the  Upper 
Shire  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa  have  taken  to  cotton-planting 
(Egyptian) ;.  their  crop  is  bought  (unginned)  by  one  or  two  trading 
firms  at  Id.  a  Ib.  It  is  then  ginned  and  despatched  to  Europe. 
The  amount  of  cotton  thus  sold  by  natives  last  year  was  78  tons. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  this  native  industry.  The 
African  is  conservative,  and  especially  slow  at  adopting  new 
forms  of  agriculture ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  he  realises  that  the 
cultivation  of  quite  a  small  patch  round  his  hut  will  bring  him  in 
two  or  three  pounds  sterling  a  year,  he  will  go  in  for  it  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Tobacco-planting  has  increased  considerably  of  late,  last  year's 
export  being  414,000  Ibs.  as  compared  with  199,000  Ibs.  during  the 
previous  year.  The  greater  part  of  this  went  to  South  Africa ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  probability  that  in  future  it  will  be  the 
home  market  that  will  be  looked  to.  Coffee  to  the  value  of 
£10,000  (455,000  Ibs.)  was  exported  last  year.  The  other  chief 
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exports  were: — Strophanthus  (drug)  valued  at  £4,000,  ivory  £1,600, 
rubber  £3,500,  maize  £3,000,  oil  seeds  and  ground  nuts  £3,200. 
A  large  number  of  cattle  also  went  to  Southern  Ehodesia.  Horses, 
donkeys  and  mules  do  well  in  most  parts,  especially  in  the  high- 
lying  healthy  plateau  country  west  of  Lake  Nyasa ;  and  there  is 
a  good  market  for  stock  at  Salisbury  (in  Mashonaland),  the  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  being  about  350  miles.  This  journey  with 
cattle  takes  five  weeks,  and  no  great  difficulties  are  experienced 
on  the  way. 

Bice  of  excellent  quality  is  grown  by  natives  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nyasa  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  Protectorate 
market.  About  800  tons  were  sold  last  year.  This  article  cannot 
be  exported  at  present,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  transport 
to  the  coast,  but  with  cheap  carriage  its  cultivation  would  pay  for 
export  and  would  at  once  be  taken  up  by  thousands  of  natives  in 
the  lake  districts.  Maize  and  other  native  grains  grow  every- 
where, and  with  a  railway  to  the  coast  there  would  undoubtedly 
soon  develop  an  export  trade  in  maize  to  the  South  African 
colonies,  which  at  present  are  largely  supplied  from  South 
America.  Wheat  grows  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  Protectorate, 
but  could  not  be  exported  at  a  profit. 

With  regard  to  minerals,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pro- 
tectorate is  rich  ;  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  discovered  which, 
under  existing  conditions  of  transport,  can  be  considered  payable. 
Gold-bearing  reefs  have  been  found  in  many  localities,  carrying, 
however,  only  three  or  four  pennyweights  per  ton.  Galena  has 
been  located  in  Angoniland,  having  a  large  percentage  of  lead  and 
26  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.  Plumbago  of  good  quality  is  plentiful. 
Coal,  asbestos,  mica,  magnetic  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  have 
also  been  found.  Last  year  the  necessary  funds  were  provided  by 
the  Home  Government  for  carrying  out  a  mineral  survey,  and 
two  capable  men  were  chosen  by  Professor  Dunstan  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  are  now  at  work.  The  object  of  this 
survey  is  not  geological,  but  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
prospects  we  have  of  working  at  a  profit  such  mineral  deposits  as 
we  possess. 

LAND  AND  CLIMATE. 

At  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  the  Protectorate  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  land,  principally  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  had 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  by  purchase  from 
native  chiefs  and  their  people.  These  land  claims  were  examined  ; 
such  as  were  considered  good  were  allowed,  others  were  dis- 
allowed, and  again  others  were  cut  down  in  extent.  The 
remainder  of  the  land  in  the  Protectorate  is  considered  as 
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belonging  to  the  Crown  under  the  various  treaties  and  agree- 
ments made  with  the  chiefs  and  people  before  and  since 
1891.  The  policy  followed  has  been  for  Government  to  make  no 
free  grants  of  land,  nor  any  sales  of  large  areas,  but  to  endeavour 
to  keep  the  bulk  of  available  land  for  sale  in  comparatively  small 
blocks  to  genuine  settlers,  planters  and  farmers  at  low  prices  and 
on  simple  conditions.  Up  to  the  present  no  "  native  reserves  " 
have  been  set  apart  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
European  townships ;  and  natives  are  allowed  to  occupy  what 
land  they  desire  and  need  for  their  own  food-planting  operations. 
It  will,  however,  become  necessary  as  time  goes  on  and  European 
settlement  increases,  to  set  apart  special  native  reserves  in  every 
district. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  two  climates,  that  of  the  Nyasa- Shire 
depression,  and  the  colder  climate  of  the  highlands.  The  lower 
climate  is  not  unpleasantly  hot  during  the  winter  season,  from 
May  to  September,  but  at  other  times  of  the  year  is  tropical.  In 
the  highlands,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
September,  the  weather  is  distinctly  cool  and  pleasant.  During 
these  months  the  weather  is  almost  perfect;  there  is  scarcely  any 
rain,  and  the  thermometer  seldom  reaches  75°  and  is  occasionally 
as  low  as  55°.  In  the  rainy  season  (hot  season)  the  weather  in 
the  highlands  is  occasionally  disagreeable,  but  by  no  means  op- 
pressively hot.  The  rainfall  in  the  Shire  Valley  may  be  said  to 
average  from  25  to  40  inches ;  in  the  high  country  from  35  to  65. 
The  Shire  Highlands,  the  southern  and  most  accessible  high- 
lying  portion  of  the  Protectorate,  lie  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,500 
to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  this  is  the  district  in  which  most 
of  the  European  planters  have  settled. 

With  regard  to  health  :  but  for  malarial  complaints  Nyasaland 
might  be  called  a  healthy  country.  There  are,  however,  fevers  of 
various  descriptions ;  ordinary  intermittent  fevers  do  not  cause 
much  trouble,  and  "remittent  "  can  even  be  borne  without  great 
discomfort  or  danger;  the  worst  forms,  however,  are  "Bilious 
remittent"  and  "  Haemoglobin  uric  "  (or  "Black  Water")  fever. 
Last  year  we  received  news  that  the  terrible  disease  "  Sleeping 
Sickness  "  was  spreading  down  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  reaching  the  Protectorate  was  realised.  Every  pre- 
caution is  being  taken  to  provide  against  this.  A  Commission  has 
recently  been  appointed,  the  members  of  which  are  now  in  Nyasa- 
land, whose  chief  work  will  be  to  devise  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  "  Sleeping  Sickness  "  to  the  south.  So  far 
the  particular  form  of  tsetse  fly  which  has  been  found  to  carry  the 
germs  has  not  been  met  with  in  Nyasaland,  but  it  probably  exists  ; 
and  it  is  moreover  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  this 
disease  may  not  be  carried  by  other  means. 
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The  European  death-rate  in  the  Protectorate  for  the  last  four 
years  averages  35  per  thousand,  which  is  about  double  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

NATIVE  MATTEES. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  administration  most  of  the  fighting 
which  took  place  was  more  or  less  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  hut- 
tax.  These  are  matters,  however,  which  have  to  be  faced  when 
we  take  in  hand  the  administration  of  a  piece  of  savage  Africa. 
It  would  not  be  reasonable  that  the  native  population  should  be 
left  free  of  all  contribution  towards  the  upkeep  of  a  Government 
which  works  for  the  benefit  of  all  colours  and  classes.  The  tax 
is  now  paid  willingly  and  without  grudge,  the  people  recognising 
that  they  are  getting  value  for  it  in  peace  and  good  government 
in  place  of  former  anarchy,  when  might  was  right  and  no  one 
could  leave  his  own  small  district  without  fear  of  being  killed, 
robbed,  or  caught. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  tribes  in  the  Protectorate  :— 
in  the  south,  the  Manganja ;  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  the  Upper 
Shire,  and  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the  Yaos ;  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  lake,  the  Atonga ;  the  Angoni  in  the  high- 
lands west  of  Nyasa  ;  the  Wankonde  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  ; 
and  other  tribes  of  less  importance.  The  Atonga  were  our  best 
friends  in  the  early  days,  and  supplied  men  for  our  first  native 
forces  ;  they  are  intelligent  and  great  wanderers.  The  Yaos  are, 
all  considered,  perhaps  the  most  reliable  natives  we  have.  The 
Angoni,  a  warlike  tribe,  are  Zulus  now  much  mixed  with  local 
tribes,  whose  ancestors  came  up  from  South  Africa  about  sixty 
years  ago.  They  used  to  raid  all  the  other  Nyasa  tribes.  Mom- 
bera's,  the  strongest  section  of  the  Angoni,  we  never  had  any  serious 
trouble  with ;  his  people  were  left  very  much  alone,  and  no  active 
steps  to  administer  their  country  were  taken  until  the  year  1904. 
A  promise  was  made  to  Mombera  by  my  predecessor  that,  so 
long  as  that  chief  was  able  to  control  his  people  and  keep  them 
from  causing  trouble  to  other  tribes  under  our  protection,  they 
would  not  be  asked  for  hut-tax,  nor  would  they  be  controlled  in 
the  internal  administration  of  their  own  affairs.  As  years  went 
on  however,  and  civilisation  spread  around  them,  Mombera's  head- 
men gradually  found  themselves  unable  to  control  their  people,  and 
eventually,  at  a  great  meeting  of  chiefs  in  Angoniland  in  August 
1904,  they  requested  me  to  take  over  their  country  and  administer 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  other  portions  of  the  Protectorate. 

There  is  no  large  amount  of  native  crime.  The  majority 
of  cases  which  come  before  magistrates  concern  domestic  affairs. 
The  mental  attitude  of  a  native  with  a  grievance  is  frequently 
puzzling  to  a  European,  even  when  the  main  facts  are  known. 
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His  grievance  may  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time  and  then  strike  at 
random  someone  who  apparently  had  no  part  in  the  original 
offence,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  magistrates  without  long 
experience  to  work  back  from  the  final  manifestation  to  the 
grievance  that  was  its  original  cause. 

In  some  parts  Mohammedanism  has  spread  rapidly  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  in  most  Yao  villages  (the  tribe  amongst 
whom  it  has  the  greatest  hold)  will  be  found  a  hut  used  as  a 
mosque.  The  native  has  as  a  rule  a  somewhat  cloudy  idea  of 
the  religion  he  attempts  to  follow,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Mohammedanism  has  found  a  permanent  home  in  Nyasaland. 
At  present,  at  any  rate,  it  has  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fanaticism, 
and  natives  are  fully  aware  that  they  are  free  to  follow  their  own 
convictions.  The  relations  existing  between  natives  and  Govern- 
ment officials  are  of  the  best.  All  the  bigger  chiefs  once  or  twice 
a  year  of  their  own  accord  journey  to  Zomba  (the  Government 
headquarters),  and  should  they  have  any  matters  concerning  their 
districts  and  people  they  desire  to  bring  directly  forward,  they 
know  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  fear. 

The  native  has  realised  that  education  has  its  value,  and  that 
comparatively  well-paid  positions  of  trust  can  only  be  obtained 
by  this  means.  He  is  eager  to  learn,  and  the  demand  for  school- 
ing is  so  great  that  there  are  few  villages,  however  small,  which 
cannot  produce  at  least  two  or  three  "  boys  "  able  to  read  and 
write.  Young  educated  natives  are  in  request,  and  they  are 
found  (after  a  year  or  two's  training)  to  be  as  competent  as  the 
Indian  "  Babu,"  and  much  cheaper. 

Indian  traders  have  opened  everywhere  small  retail  stores. 
There  are  now  160  of  these  in  the  country,  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  are  good  brick  buildings  with  iron  roofs.  These  Indians 
do  a  large  trade,  and  are  not  content  to  sit  in  their  stores  waiting 
for  business  to  come  to  them ;  they  employ  native  agents  to  hawk 
their  goods  round  from  village  to  village. 

The  slave  trade,  which  was  rampant  in  Nyasaland  twenty 
years  ago,  has  for  a  long  time  been  entirely  abolished.  No  form 
of  slavery  is  recognised,  and  every  native  is,  and  knows  that  he  is, 
a  free  man.  Many  of  the  better  educated  natives  have  bought 
blocks  of  freehold  land  of  from  10  to  200  acres,  on  which  they  plant 
cotton,  coffee,  or  tobacco,  in  addition  to  grain  crops.  This  class  of 
native  often  live  in  good  brick-built  houses  in  a  semi-European 
style.  Others  are  skilled  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  bricklayers, 
brickmakers,  masons,  and  so  forth.  A  few  again  (mostly  Atonga) 
have  set  up  small  retail  stores. 

The  Protectorate  is  free  from  any  native  liquor  question,  as  it 
is  contrary  to  law  to  supply  alcohol  to  natives.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  acquired  no  taste  for  European  spirits. 
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Africans  can  be  ruled  without  great  difficulty  when  once 
sympathy  exists,  and  when  the  rulers,  in  all  grades,  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  chiefs  and  people.  Most  troubles  in  Africa 
originate  in  distrust  on  the  part  of  natives,  and  inability  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  in  immediate  authority  to  grasp  native 
methods  of  thought  or  to  understand  their  point  of  view.  No 
people  in  the  world  respond  more  readily  to  frank  and  open  deal- 
ing, together  with  firmness  tempered  with  consideration  for  their 
customs  and  peculiarities.  They  despise  weakness,  whether  in 
action  or  in  policy.  The  native  is  naturally  full  of  distrust,  but 
once  his  confidence  is  gained  more  than  half  the  battle  is  won. 
Above  all  he  values  the  scrupulous  performance,  under  any 
conditions,  of  all  promises  or  half-promises  ;  and  though  he  would 
not  profess  to  be  particularly  honest  or  honourable  himself, 
according  to  our  interpretation  of  these  terms,  he  looks  for 
those  qualities  in  his  rulers  to  the  utmost  limit  in  things  great 
and  small. 

Plenty  of  native  labourers  are  to  be  obtained  during  two-thirds 
of  the  year,  but  during  the  remaining  four  months  (the  rainy 
season)  labour  is  scarce.  Except  during  the  rains  many  more 
natives  are  willing  to  work  than  can  be  given  employment. 
Unfortunately,  the  time  when  planters  require  most  labour  is 
when  the  native  also  is  busy  with  his  food  planting,  and  this 
difficulty  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  definite  solution,  as  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  the  African  to  plant  his  maize  and  other  food- 
stuffs as  it  is  for  the  planter  to  cultivate  his  cotton,  tobacco, 
coffee,  etc.  Employers,  however,  who  pay  higher  wages  during 
the  rains  than  at  other  seasons  are  seldom  short  of  labour.  Under 
existing  laws  any  native  who  is  able  to  produce  a  certificate  that 
he  has  worked  for  a  European  for  one  month  at  current  rates  of 
pay  gets  off  with  the  payment  of  only  half  his  annual  hut-tax,  3s., 
instead  of  the  full  amount,  6s.  The  result  of  this  is  that  almost 
every  native  tax-payer  puts  in  a  month's  work  during  the  year. 
The  wages  paid  are  very  small ;  it  may  be  said  that  they  average, 
including  food,  not  more  than  5s.  per  month  per  man. 

What  is  known  as  "  local  labour " — that  is,  people  from 
villages  close  to  plantations — is  cheaper  even  than  this.  By  the 
end  of  February,  when  the  rains  are  drawing  to  a  close,  people 
from  nearly  all  the  lake  districts  of  the  Protectorate  travel  south 
to  the  Shire  Highlands  in  search  of  work.  They  put  in  from  one 
to  four  months'  labour  and  then  return  to  their  homes.  For  some 
years  past  a  limited  number  of  natives  from  the  Protectorate  have 
been  recruited  for  work  in  the  Transvaal  Colony,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  allowed  to  leave  their  homes  being  very 
stringent.  They  earn  wages  at  the  rate  of  30s.  and  upwards  per 
month,  one-third  of  which  is  paid  them  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
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remaining  two-thirds  they  receive  from  the  Government  on  their 
return  to  their  homes.  The  sums  they  receive  at  the  ter- 
mination oi  their  engagements  run  from  £LO  to  £30.  A  large 
amount  of  money  thus  annually  enters  the  Protectorate,  and, 
being  spent  locally,  benefits  traders  and  swells  the  imports. 
There  is  also  another  description  of  labour  emigration  which  goes 
on :  large  numbers  of  natives,  reaching  last  year  ten  or  twelve 
thousand,  find  their  own  way  to  districts  south  of  the  Zambesi  in 
search  of  highly-paid  work. 

Nyasaland  natives  make  excellent  soldiers,  and  have  done 
good  work  wherever  they  have  been.  All  our  four  military 
stations  are  situated  in  healthy  localities,  conveniently  placed  for 
dealing  with  trouble  in  any  part  of  the  Protectorate  should  it 
arise.  This  military  force  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  civil 
police  work,  which  is  carried  out  under  a  different  system.  Each 
civil  station  provides  its  own  police,  generally  about  twenty  men, 
who  are  chosen  from  the  district  in  which  their  duties  are  carried 
on.  This  prevents  an  evil  which  has  been  found  to  arise  when 
outside  natives  are  employed  in  police  work  in  Africa,  bullying 
and  extortion.  There  is  also  a  European  Volunteer  Reserve, 
which  consists  of  four  companies  and  at  present  numbers,  in  the 
total,  150. 

BIG  GAME. 

There  is  plenty  of  big  game  in  the  Protectorate,  of  most  of 
the  usual  African  varieties.  Elephants  can  still  be  met  with  in 
large  numbers  in  certain  districts,  and  owing  to  our  having  Game 
Laws,  which  have  been  strictly  carried  out,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  herds.  Game  of  all  kinds, 
so  far  as  I  can  gather,  is  not  on  the  decrease,  though  near  settle- 
ments Europeans  have,  of  course,  lessened  the  numbers.  What 
has  undoubtedly  operated  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  game  is  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  natives  now  own 
firearms.  Regulations  were  put  in  force  at  an  early  date,  requiring 
every  native  to  pay  an  annual  3s.  tax  for  a  muzzle-loading  gun. 
In  a  few  years  this  practically  did  away  with  all  the  guns  in  the 
country.  In  1887  it  was  an  exception  to  meet  a  native  without 
a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  at  the  present  date  one  practically  never  sees 
a  native  carrying  one.  Enormous  quantities  of  muzzle-loading 
guns  were  between  the  years  1891  and  1898  given  up,  or  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Administration,  owing  to  the  owners  not 
desiring  to  pay  the  annual  3s.  tax. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  treating  natives  differently  to  Europeans 
in  respect  of  the  slaughter  of  game.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
African  was  accustomed  in  former  times  to  shoot  meat  when  he 
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wanted  it,  and  that  it  would  be  unkind  not  to  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  This  is,  however,  unreasonable ;  in  former  times, 
when  natives  had  only  spears  and  bows,  they  did  not  use  meat 
as  a  regular  article  of  food.  They  would  have  occasional  gorges, 
and  would  then  live  without  it  for  weeks  and  months.  At  present, 
the  only  natives  who  are  allowed  to  shoot  game  without  taking 
out  ordinary  licences  are  a  few  of  the  older  chiefs. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  presence  of  game,  and  especially 
buffalo,  is  responsible  for  tsetse  fly.  I  adopted  this  generally- 
held  view  myself  at  one  time ;  but  after  a  good  many  years  spent 
in  travelling  over  every  part  of  Nyasaland  and  much  of  Northern 
Ehodesia,  Portuguese  and  German  East  Africa,  and  the  Upper 
Congo,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  against  the  theory.  There  are  districts  in  which 
game  is  plentiful,  and  yet  tsetse  do  not  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  large  tracts  of  country  where  tsetse  are  a  pest, 
and  yet  game  is  almost  totally  absent. 

We  have  kept  up  two  game  preserves ;  the  oldest  a  small 
tract  of  land  on  the  Lower  Shire  River,  formerly  known  as  the 
"  Elephant  March  "  Reserve,  which  is  maintained  owing  to  its 
containing  almost  the  sole  surviving  large  herd  of  buffalo  in  the 
Protectorate  ;  the  other  a  larger  area  in  Angoniland.  Within 
these  reserves  shooting  is  forbidden  either  by  Europeans  or 
natives.  The  Angoniland  reserve  gives  sanctuary  to  herds  of 
elephants  as  well  as  other  varieties  of  game.  There  are  no 
tsetse  fly  within  the  present  limits  of  either  of  these  reserves. 

Lions  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  British  East  Africa, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  natives  are 
annually  killed  by  them  in  localities  where  game  is  not  plentiful — 
i.e.  where  their  natural  food  is  scarce.  Perhaps  the  worst  district 
is  that  which  lies  between  the  Government  stations  of  Ngara  and 
Dowa  in  the  high  country  west  of  Lake  Nyasa.  In  this  locality 
lions  have,  during  the  last  year,  been  very  troublesome ;  all  the 
villages  are  surrounded  by  a  15-feet  stockade,  the  top  of  which  is 
thickly  woven  with  thorns;  but,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
instances  have  occurred  of  lions  climbing  over,  breaking  into  huts, 
generally  by  tearing  away  the  thatch,  and  carrying  off  natives. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Nyasaland  differs  from  most  other  tropical  African  Protectorates 
and  Colonies  in  the  conditions  of  its  trade  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries. Excepting  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  we  have 
nowhere  else  in  tropical  Africa  a  possession  already  settled  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  European  planters  and  farmers.  Nyasa- 
land can  never  be  "  colonised  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
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as  applied  to  countries  in  temperate  latitudes,  such  as  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  chiefly  because  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  children  require  to  be  sent  to  a  temperate 
climate  when  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  Still  the  climate  in 
the  high  country  is  pleasant  and  fairly  healthy  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  the  conditions  of  life  are  far  better  than  they 
were  formerly,  and  Europeans  live  in  comfortable  houses,  mostly 
built  of  brick,  some  of  which  would  be  considered  creditable  in 
any  part  of  South  Africa. 

Nyasaland  contains  within  its  limits  an  excellent  line  of 
communication  to  Central  African  regions.  To  make  this  route 
really  useful,  and  to  enable  the  Protectorate  to  advance  and  to 
export  its  many  products,  there  must  be  railway  communica- 
tion from  the  sea-coast  itself,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  south 
extremity  of  lake  Nyasa.  The  middle  portion  of  this  (Port  Herald 
to  Blantyre)  will  soon  be  completed;  the  lower  portion  would 
require  to  be  carried  through  Portuguese  territory  from  Port 
Herald  (or  Chiromo)  to  some  port  on  the  coast,  probably 
Quilimane,  and  the  stretch  between  Blantyre  and  Lake  Nyasa 
has  yet  to  be  provided  for.  There  would  thus  be  a  line  of  cheap 
rail  and  lake  transport  for  a  distance  of  some  700  miles  inland, 
which  would  tap  practically  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate 
itself  as  well  as  more  distant  regions.  The  past  year  is  the 
fourth  in  succession  during  which  the  Shire  Biver  has  been 
unnavigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  season. 
During  these  periods,  goods  have  to  be  conveyed  from  the  head 
of  navigation  to  the  commencement  of  the  Shire  Highlands 
railway  (Port  Herald)  in  barges  propelled  by  natives,  and 
passengers  travel  in  small  house-boats.  The  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  with  which  produce  is  thus  exported  seriously 
handicaps  all  enterprise,  and  prohibits  the  exploitation  amoogst 
the  planting  community  of  products  which  would,  with  lower 
freights,  prove  commercially  profitable. 

Improvement  in  transport  facilities  and  the  introduction  of 
capital  for  the  development  of  the  country's  resources  are  urgently 
needed.  Settlers  require  to  be  able  to  cultivate  exportable  pro- 
ducts and  place  them  on  the  home  market  at  a  price  which 
leaves  a  profit.  They  can  already  do  this  to  some  extent  with 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  and  have  struggled  pluckily  for  over 
twenty  years  against  the  heavy  handicap  of  inland  transport 
difficulties  and  its  ruinous  cost.  With  cheaper  transport — that 
is,  the  railway  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  being  necessary 
— a  far  larger  field  would  be  open  to  them,  a  bigger  market  created 
for  home  products,  and  a  great  impetus  given  to  trade  in  South 
Central  Africa. 

ALFEED  SHAEPE. 
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ADVICE    TO    PARENTS    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLBOYS 

BY  T.  C.  BRIDGES 

IT  is  the  custom  for  well-to-do  parents  to  decide  on  their 
son's  future  profession  before  he  is  sent  to  school.  This  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  average  public  school 
has  two  sides,  a  classical  and  a  modern,  the  teaching  in  which 
runs  on  very  different  lines. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  system  of  choosing  a  boy's 
profession  for  him  at  so  early  an  age  is  that  it  may  be  later 
discovered  that  he  has  no  natural  aptitude  for  the  career  picked 
out  for  him.  Or  he  may  prove  not  to  have  'brains  enough  to 
pass  the  necessary  examinations.  Every  public  school  yearly 
superannuates  a  large  number  of  boys  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  not  reached  a  standard  or  form  commensurate 
with  their  age. 

Such  boys  fare  badly.  Berths  are  found  for  many  in  banks 
and  counting-houses,  and  a  few  favoured  boys  receive  allowances 
large  enough  to  permit  them  to  play  at  some  profession.  For 
the  rest  there  are  two  alternatives,  emigration  or  enlistment. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  still  lives  in  the  young  Briton's  breast, 
and  as  a  rule  he  grasps  eagerly  at  the  idea  of  life  in  a  new 
country.  It  really  does  not  much  matter  where.  Geography 
is  not  a  subject  to  which  much  attention  is  paid  in  British 
schools,  and  Canada,  the  Cape  or  California,  are  all  much  the 
same  thing  to  the  ardent  young  emigrant.  He  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  when  be  gets  to  his 
destination.  Asked,  he  will  vaguely  answer,  "  farming,"  but 
what  he  is  going  to  farm  he  has  no  notion.  His  head  is  really 
full  of  his  new  gun  and  of  the  game  which  he  will  find  in  those 
great  prairies  or  forests  which  too  often  exist  only  in  his  own 
imagination. 

The  delusion  that  anyone  can  run  a  farm  is  extraordinarily 
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widespread.  British  parents,  clergymen  especially,  have  the 
most  solid  belief  that  the  boy  who  is  unable  to  pass  a  Cambridge 
local  can  yet  make  a  success  of  a  highly  technical  business  like 
farming.  And  that,  too,  without  the  slightest  previous  training. 
It  is  quite  the  exception  to  find  the  father  who,  when  it  has 
been  definitely  decided  that  his  son  shall  emigrate,  sends  the 
boy  to  an  agricultural  college.  Colonial  mining-men  may  jeer 
at  a  Freiberg  expert,  and  on  the  same  principle  it  may  be 
supposed  that  a  pound  of  farming  theory  is  worth  less  than  an 
ounce  of  practice.  Yet  a  year  or  two  in  an  English  agricultural 
college  is  a  most  useful  investment,  as  hundreds  of  successful 
colonial  farmers  can  testify  to-day. 

The  unfortunate  youth  who  is  shipped  out  to  a  colony  or 
to  the  States  without  having  had  any  previous  experience  of 
farm  life  feels  a  perfect  fool,  and  is  the  butt  of  men  who  at 
home  would  have  been  in  the  position  of  his  father's  servants. 
He  can  use  neither  spade  nor  hoe,  let  alone  an  axe,  and  as  for 
hitching  a  horse  to  a  plough  you  might  better  give  him  a  binomial 
theorem  to  work  out.  No  more  humiliating  position  can  be 
conceived,  and  however  willing  such  a  boy  may  be  to  work  and 
make  the  best  of  things,  such  an  experience  will  be  bitterly 
remembered  for  many  a  long  year. 

The  very  worst  blunder  which  parents  make  when  they  send 
their  sons  to  colonies  is  that  of  paying  a  premium  to  a  farmer 
to  teach  the  boy  his  business.  The  premium  is  invariably  a 
heavy  one,  averaging  at  least  a  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  sufficient 
in  many  cases  to  start  the  boy  on  a  place  of  his  own,  and  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  young  pupil  will  learn  absolutely 
nothing  at  all.  Pupil  farmers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  caring  for  nothing  but  the  premium  and  who,  once 
they  have  got  the  pupil,  let  him  do  exactly  what  he  pleases ; 
and  those  meaner  souls,  who,  not  content  with  hard  cash, 
sweat  the  last  possible  ounce  of  work  out  of  the  wretched  boy, 
driving  him  far  harder  than  they  would  dare  to  drive  any  of 
their  hired  servants.  I  myself  spent  a  year  under  a  man  of 
the  latter  type,  a  year  of  overwork  and  bad  feeding  which 
resulted  in  a  serious  attack  of  blood-poisoning,  the  effects  of 
which  I  feel  to  the  present  day.  I  have  no  desire  to  tar  all 
pupil  farmers  with  the  same  brush.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
honest  men  in  the  business,  but  they  are  rare.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  boy  learns  nothing,  and  pupil  farming  is  responsible 
for  more  of  those  unfortunate  ne'er-do-weels  known  as  "  remit- 
tance men  "  than  any  other  one  cause. 

Over  and  over  again  the  pupil  farmer's  methods  have  been 
exposed  in  the  Press  of  this  and  other  countries,  yet  the  middle 
class  father  never  seems  to  learn  any  better,  and  every  year 
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hundreds  of  boys  are  sent  out  to  learn  farming  under  men  who 
are  either  careless  and  irresponsible,  or  else  rough  brutes  not 
fitted  to  be  in  charge  of  niggers,  let  alone  decently  nurtured 
English  lads.  Another  strong  objection  to  the  pupil  farming 
system  is  that  the  farmer's  immediate  ambition  is  to  sell  land 
to  the  father  of  his  pupil.  Needless  to  say,  the  land  is  usually 
the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  the  price  paid  is  two 
or  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  best.  The  wretched 
pupil,  when  his  term  of  bondage  is  over,  finds  himself  saddled 
with  a  property  which  is  far  worse  than  useless,  for  more  must 
be  put  into  it  in  the  shape  of  work  and  fertilisers  than  is  ever 
likely  to  be  taken  out.  In  most  cases  the  boy  would  do  far 
better  to  cut  a  bad  bargain  at  once,  than  to  go  on  pitching 
good  money  after  bad,  but  as  a  rule  he  cannot  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  abandon  a  place  upon  which  so  much  has  already 
been  spent. 

Business  men,  Americans  especially,  can  hardly  credit  anyone 
with  sufficient  idiotcy  to  buy  property  without  first  seeing  it,  but, 
believe  me,  very  many  do  so.  I  have  personally  seen  scores 
of  such  cases,  the  purchasers  who  were  most  frequently  English 
clergymen  being  completely  fooled  by  the  specious  letters  and 
carefully  concocted  testimonials  sent  to  them  by  the  sellers. 
Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  worst  land  swindlers  whom  I  ever 
came  across  was  an  Englishman  who  had,  himself,  been  in 
Holy  Orders.  He  had  originally  been  plucked  for  a  pigeon,  and 
like  a  good  many  such  had  ended  by  turning  rook.  Buying 
land  in  a  new  country  is  at  all  times  a  risky  business,  and  it 
is  far  better  from  every  point  of  view  to  let  the  young  colonist 
do  his  own  buying  after  he  has  acquired  sufficient  experience 
to  know  what  he  wants. 

Nothing  is  more  strange  to  the  English  visitor  in  a  new 
country  than  to  notice  the  extraordinary  reversal  of  positions 
which  takes  place.  He  sees  younger  sons  of  good  families  leading 
miserable,  hand-to-mouth  existences,  badly  dressed,  ill-fed,  and 
in  too  many  cases  with  that  shabby,  unshaven  appearance  which 
is  the  surest  sign  of  loss  of  self-respect.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
meets  sons  of  mechanics  or  farm  labourers,  men  who  never  had 
anything  but  a  board  school  education,  and  not  much  of  that, 
prosperous,  well-dressed  and  making  money  hand  over  fist. 
This  brings  me  to  another  cruel  blunder  of  middle  class  emigra- 
tion. Fathers  of  public  school  failures,  one  and  all,  consider 
it  necessary  to  give  their  boys  an  allowance  when  they  send 
them  abroad.  Such  an  allowance  is  the  worst  handicap  imagin- 
able to  a  youngster  who  is  supposed  to  be  going  to  make  his  own 
living.  It  removes  the  spur  of  necessity.  What  boy  who  has 
never  earned  half  a  crown  in  his  life  is  going  to  take  off  his 
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coat  and  plough  wheat  or  hoe  orange  trees  when  he  has  money 
in  his  pocket  or  credit  at  the  store?  Can  you  blame  him  if 
he  goes  shooting  or  fishing  instead  ?  You  can  live  on  very  little 
in  a  new  country.  House  room,  fuel  and  game  can  usually  be 
had  for  nothing.  I  have  lived  in  comfort  in  South  Florida  and 
kept  a  pony  on  considerably  less  than  a  pound  a  week.  The 
young  fellow  who  not  only  has  money  when  he  lands,  but  can 
look  forward  to  a  certain  sum  paid  quarterly,  is  almost  certain 
to  degenerate  into  that  most  hopeless  of  pitiable  objects,  a 
"  remittance  man." 

The  "  remittance  man "  is  the  most  accomplished  loafer 
in  existence.  The  only  money  he  ever  makes  is  at  pool  or 
poker.  The  more  decent  sort  ride  and  shoot.  The  majority 
drift  from  one  saloon  to  another,  and  celebrate  each  cheque 
from  home  by  a  spell  of  bestial  drunkenness.  The  "  re- 
mittance man  "  frequently  develops  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
lying,  which  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  his  letters  home.  Works 
of  art  these  are.  Every  device  by  which  money  can  be  coaxed 
from  the  pockets  of  his  parents  or  relatives  is  employed  un- 
stintingly.  No  other  mortal  ever  suffered  from  such  a  variety 
or  complication  of  disasters  as  are  detailed  in  these  epistles. 
Broken  arms  and  legs,  fevers  and  ague,  frosts  and  droughts, 
floods  and  fires,  every  imaginable  evil  incident  to  life  in  a 
new  land  is  used  to  work  upon  his  people's  sympathies  and 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  more  whisky,  pool  and  poker. 

People  at  home  utterly  fail  to  realise  the  harm  which  "  remit- 
tance men  "  do,  not  to  themselves  alone,  but  also  to  England. 
We  owe  it  absolutely  to  the  "  remittance  man  "  that  in  most 
new  countries  any  one  can  get  work  more  easily  than  an  English- 
man, and  any  Englishman  more  easily  than  one  who  is  suspected 
of  being  a  gentleman's  son. 

The  surest  sign  of  a  well-born  tenderfoot  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Canadian  or  Australian  farmer  is  the  wearing  of  riding  breeches 
and  a  tweed  cap.  A  man  who  turns  up  in  such  a  costume  may 
canvass  work  in  vain.  He  will  not  find  anyone  willing  to  give 
him  board  and  lodging,  let  alone  pay.  Colonials  refuse  to  believe 
that  such  a  man  can  work.  They  will  far  sooner  take  on  the 
roughest  looking  navvy  who  ever  took  a  steerage  passage.  This 
matter  of  costume  may  seem  trifling,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
Every  young  fellow  who  means  to  try  his  fortune  oversea  should 
thoroughly  understand  this.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  wasted 
every  year  on  ridiculous  outfits  for  young  emigrants.  The  out- 
fitter naturally  imposes  on  the  ignorance  of  his  customer,  and 
sells  him  chests  full  of  utterly  useless  rubbish  upon  which  he  has 
to  pay  enormous  import  duties,  and  which  he  generally  sells  for 
what  the  stuff  will  fetch  soon  after  he  has  reached  his  destination. 
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I  remember  that  when,  some  twenty  years  ago,  I  emigrated  to 
Florida,  I  took  with  me  a  dozen  suits  of  white  drill.  All  very 
well  for  India,  but  in  a  country  like  America,  where  washing  is 
difficult  and  dear,  and  work  is  plentiful  and  dirty,  these  expensive 
luxuries  were  never  worn  at  all.  A  couple  of  rough  tweed  suits 
would  have  been  worth  any  number  of  white  drill. 

Most  fearful  and  wonderful  are  the  garbs  in  which  the  young 
immigrant  arrays  himself.  I  have  seen  a  youngster  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  gallop  through  a  Florida  town  got  up  in 
baggy  white  riding  breeches,  yellow  field  boots,  a  dirty  white 
shirt,  a  cricket  blazer,  and  a  large  pith  helmet.  And  this  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  American  population  was  on  its  way 
to  its  various  churches  !  What  would  happen  if  an  American 
behaved  in  such  fashion  in  an  English  country  town  ?  Would 
he  not  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  run  in  as  a  wandering 
lunatic  ? 

But  that  point  of  view  never  seemed  to  occur  to  the  choice 
spirits  of  this  particular  English  colony,  and  their  behaviour  was 
a  constant  SDurce  of  humiliation  to  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  were  trying  to  get  a  decent  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

What  makes  it  worse  is  that  these  and  the  other  silly  perform' 
ances  which  have  done  so  much  to  render  the  middle  and  upper 
class  Englishman  unpopular  as  a  colonist  are  merely  the  result  of 
ignorance — ignorance  arising  from  lack  of  education.  I  do  not 
desire  to  run  down  the  English  public  school.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  machines  in  the  world  for  its  purpose,  but  this  I  do  say, 
that  to  send  a  boy  straight  from  a  public  school  to  America  or  a 
colony  is  about  the  most  foolish  and  cruel  performance  imagin- 
able. Greek  and  Latin  are  perfectly  useless  to  a  man  who  has 
to  earn  a  living  by  manual  labour ;  skill  at  cricket  and  football 
are  not  of  special  value  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  hardened 
the  young  emigrant's  muscles.  A  public  schoolboy  has  usually  a 
lordly  contempt  for  all  outside  his  own  class,  and  that  is  the  very 
quality  which  least  endears  him  to  colonials  or  Americans. 
Mentally  he  lumps  them  all  as  "  bounders,"  and  the  bounders 
bitterly  resent  this  classification,  and  in  the  long  run  make  the 
newcomer  suffer  for  his  narrowness  and  prejudice. 

Another  fault  of  the  public  school  educated  emigrant  is  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  value  of  money.  Many  youngsters  who 
go  to  the  States  or  Canada  do  not  even  know  till  they  arrive 
there  that  a  dollar  is  worth  4s.  2d.  I  saw  a  newly-landed 
English  boy  in  New  York,  who  had  certainly  never  before  had  as 
much  as  five  pounds  in  his  possession  at  one  time,  filling  a  newly- 
bought  cigar  case  with  twenty-five  cent  cigars.  He  was  genuinely 
horrified  when  I  explained  to  him  that  he  had  spent  twelve 
shillings  of  English  money.  Green  youths  like  this  are  the 
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natural  prey  of  every  swindler  or  bunco  man,  and  many  of  them 
reach  their  destination  absolutely  penniless  and  are  forced  to  sell 
their  gun  or  saddle  to  keep  themselves  until  a  remittance  can 
arrive  from  home. 

By  all  means  let  a  boy  go  to  a  public  school,  but  if 
he  fails  there  and  it  is  decided  that  he  is  to  emigrate,  do 
not,  in  common  justice,  fail  to  give  him  first  some  agricultural 
training.  If  funds  are  not  plentiful,  there  is  no  need  to  put  him 
at  an  expensive  agricultural  college.  Send  him  to  live  with  a 
practical  working  farmer  for  a  year  or  two.  Make  him  under- 
stand that  the  art  of  turning  a  straight  furrow  is  going  to  be 
more  important  to  him  in  his  future  life  than  was  the  composing 
at  school  of  an  hexameter  that  would  scan.  Teach  him  that  to 
"cut  and  cover  "  is  a  crime,  and  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in 
honest  toil.  A  little  veterinary  knowledge  he  will  find  invaluable. 
One  young  fellow  whom  I  knew  in  Florida  had  done  six  months 
of  veterinary  work  at  home  before  he  came  out.  As  a  result  of 
that  very  sketchy  and  incomplete  training  he  was  making  twenty 
dollars  (four  pounds)  a  week  before  he  had  been  in  the  country  a 
year.  There  was  not  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  within  sixty 
miles.  The  intending  emigrant  should  also  study  soils  and 
fertilisers  to  some  extent,  but  above  all  he  should  train  himself  to 
do  at  least  eight  hours  hard  work  a  day.  A  Wellington  boy  who 
afterwards  went  to  America  and  has  done  excellently  persuaded 
his  people  to  send  away  their  groom-gardener  and  to  let  him  do 
the  work.  For  some  months  he  was  down  at  six  every  morning, 
groomed  the  pony,  fed  the  pigs,  and  dug  the  garden,  with  the 
result  that  when  he  eventually  arrived  at  his  destination  he  got 
well  paid  work  at  once.  American  farmers  are  no  fools.  They 
can  tell  in  a  minute  what  a  man  is  going  to  be  worth  to  them. 
They  get  all  they  can  out  of  you,  but  the  best  of  them  feed  and 
pay  their  hands  on  a  scale  unknown  in  the  old  country. 

Were  I  sending  a  son  to  make  his  living  by  farming  in  any 
new  country,  I  would  make  a  point  of  first  teaching  him  how  to 
take  care  of  his  health.  A  few  lessons  in  the  emergency  treat- 
ment of  accidents,  fevers,  and  poisoning,  would  prove  invaluable 
to  the  average  young  emigrant.  Doctors  are  seldom  within  reach 
in  wild  countries,  and  ignorance  of  simple  remedies  may  cost  life. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  mere  boys  take  risks  which  no 
sane  man  who  knew  the  country  would  dream  of.  Sleeping  out 
in  swamps  without  even  the  protection  of  a  tent,  eating  unripe 
fruit,  working  out  when  their  teeth  were  chattering  with  ague. 
Actually,  the  average  young  emigrant  is  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
quinine  until  he  is  down  with  malaria  and  some  older  man  ad- 
ministers twenty  grains  a  day. 

I  should  also  insist  on  his  taking  a  few  lessons  in  cookery. 
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Nothing  kills  more  promising  young  colonists  than  a  long-con- 
tinued course  of  scrappy,  ill-cooked  meals.  It  is  every  bit  as  easy 
to  cook  decently  as  badly,  and  the  ability  to  make  the  most  of 
pork  and  beans,  flour  and  coffee  makes  all  the  difference  to  a 
bachelor,  who  is  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  do  all  his  own  work.  People  at  home  would  be 
appalled  could  they  see  how  some  of  their  sons  Jive.  No  cottager 
or  even  gipsy  fares  so  hardly  as  the  young  emigrant  who  cannot 
or  is  too  slack  to  cook.  I  have  seen  an  ex-public  schoolboy 
supping  on  boiled  hominy  cooked  so  long  before  that  a  coating  of 
green  mould  had  to  be  peeled  off  the  top,  and  flavoured  with  black 
treacle  in  which  dead  cockroaches  were  floating.  The  kitchen  in 
which  he  fed  was  black  with  soot  and  swarming  with  flies,  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  horrible  meal,  he  put  the  plate  on  the 
floor  for  his  dog  to  lick.  This  was  the  only  washing  the  utensil 
got  from  one  week's  end  to  another.  Horrible  !  you  exclaim. 
Yet  perfectly  true,  and  worse  things  can  be  told  by  anyone  who 
has  had  a  few  years'  experience  of  life  in  a  new  country. 

The  average  young  Englishman,  when  first  forced  to  fend  for 
himself  in  a  frame  house  or  log  shanty,  is  miserably  uncomfort- 
able. His  horse  and  dog  fare  far  better  than  he  does  himself. 
It  is  too  much  trouble  to  cook,  and  he  lives  on  bread,  corned  beef 
and  tea.  In  a  very  short  time  his  health  and  consequently  his 
spirits  begin  to  suffer.  He  gets  fits  of  black  melancholy.  Then 
comes  the  critical  period.  If  he  has  sound  sense  and  ambition  to 
succeed,  he  realises  that  he  must  make  a  change.  He  gets  up  a 
little  earlier  and  cooks  porridge  for  breakfast,  and  when  he  comes 
in  in  the  evening,  however  tired  he  may  be,  he  boils  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables.  Many  such  men  develop  into  excellent  cooks. 
I  have  eaten  pastry  made  by  an  old  Etonian  which  could  not  be 
bettered  in  an  English  kitchen,  and  seen  supper-tables  daintily 
laid  with  flowers  and  clean  linen  by  men  who  spent  ten  hours  a 
day  ploughing,  hoeing,  and  grubbing  stumps.  The  lot  of  those 
others  who  have  not  sufficient  common-sense  to  see  where  they 
are  drifting  is  a  sad  one.  They  soon  sink  to  the  level  of  the  man 
already  mentioned  whose  plate  was  licked  clean  three  times  a  day 
by  his  dog.  They  lose  health  and  self-respect,  and  eventually 
"  go  under." 

Conditions  of  colonial  life  are  so  utterly  different  from  any- 
thing that  exists  in  England  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey 
any  true  impression  of  them  to  those  who  have  never  been  outside 
our  own  small  islands.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  people 
"  have  no  use  "  for  the  man  who  is  not  ready  to  pitch  into  any 
work  that  comes  uppermost.  Nothing  is  infra  dig.,  from  cleaning 
a  sewer  to  stoking  at  a  saw  mill.  The  man  who  does  not  work  is 
looked  on  askance,  no  matter  how  much  money  he  has.  The 
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ordinary  education  which  an  English  boy  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes  receives  is  not  best  fitted  to  make  him  understand  this 
simple  fact.  That  is  why  I  would  urge  most  strongly  that  every 
boy  who  his  parents  intend  to  send  abroad  should  put  in  a  few 
months  on  a  farm  where  he  must  do  exactly  the  same  work  as 
the  farmer's  sons  and  labourers.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  English  race  is  decadent.  The  English  boy  who 
has  had  the  proper  training  can  take  his  place  at  once  with  the 
best  in  a  new  country.  A  well  educated  young  Scotchman  of  my 
acquaintance  who  had  been  in  America  barely  three  months  had 
an  eight  hours'  wood  chopping  match  with  a  big  negro  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  axe  work  all  his  life  and  beat  him.  The 
Scotchman  was  at  the  time  not  quite  nineteen  years  old. 

I  have  explained  briefly  how  I  would  train  a  boy  for  colonial 
life.  When  he  was  ready  to  go  I  would  endeavour  to  accompany 
him  to  his  destination,  and  there  find  work  for  him  with  some 
decent,  honest  farmer.  If  the  boy  is  good  for  anything  at  all,  he 
should  certainly  be  worth  his  keep  to  his  employer,  and  after  the 
first  six  months  wages  as  well.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  ought  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  likes  the  place  and  life 
sufficiently  to  settle.  Then  if  his  work  had  been  satisfactory,  I 
would  find  the  cash  necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  up  land, 
build  a  house,  and  stock  his  farm.  This  need  not  cost  a  great 
deal,  but  remember,  once  good  land  is  chosen,  the  stocking  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  matter.  Those  who  sink  all  their 
capital  in  land  will  soon  come  to  grief,  the  usual  result  of  such 
foolishness  being  that  their  property  eventually  reverts  to  the 
State  for  unpaid  taxes.  Once  a  young  fellow  is  established  on  a 
well-chosen,  properly-stocked  farm  which  he  has  the  will  and 
knowledge  to  work  he  is  independent.  More — with  reasonable 
good  luck  in  the  way  of  weather,  he  should  be  on  the  high  road 
to  fortune. 

T.  C.  BBIDGES. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

MONETAEY  conditions  have  rapidly  changed  for  the  better 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  for  the  first  week  or  two  the 
Stock  Exchange  responded  to  this  encouraging  factor  by  a  general 
advance  in  prices.  But  easier  money  meant  the  appearance  in 
the  market  of  a  host  of  borrowers  whose  new  issues  had  been 
awaiting  the  first  favourable  moment.  This  flood  of  new  issues 
checked  the  rise  for  a  time,  but  the  condition  of  the  market  being 
healthy  and  money  rates  continuing  to  fall,  the  rise  in  prices  was 
resumed  and  the  outlook  for  securities  of  the  highest  class  seems 
quite  hopeful. 

This  rise  in  gilt-edged  stocks  is  important  not  only  as  an  index 
of  better  financial  conditions  but  also  because  of  its  effect  on  the 
large  body  of  companies,  industrial  and  otherwise,  that  have  to 
keep  some  reserve  or  surplus  funds  invested  in  such  securities. 
These  companies  have  been  obliged  to  write  off  out  of  profits  large 
sums  year  after  year  to  provide  for  depreciation  in  investments, 
but  it  looks  as  if  the  corner  has  really  been  turned  at  last.  As  a 
typical  example  the  report  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank 
may  be  cited.  Out  of  the  past  half-year's  profits  no  less  than 
;£40,000  had  to  be  set  aside  for  depreciation  in  investments.  In 
some  cases  this  might  have  meant  a  considerable  decrease  in 
dividend,  but  so  excellent  was  the  progress  of  the  Bank  that  it 
was  able  not  only  to  maintain  its  substantial  18  per  cent, 
dividend,  but  also  to  apply  £20,000  to  bank  premises  redemption 
and  £5,000  to  the  officers'  pension  fund  and  still  leave  £172,057 
surplus  profit  to  be  carried  forward. 

One  of  the  earliest  in  the  new  issue  field  was  the  Indian 
Government,  and  its  further  five  millions  of  3£  per  cent,  stock 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  placed  at  99 ;  it  being  now 
quoted  at  a  premium  of  more  than  1  per  cent.  The  proceeds 
were  required  for  various  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
railways,  including  new  construction,  advances  to  the  companies 
and  the  discharge  of  certain  debentures  bearing  the  Government 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3*%  Stock  (t)       ... 
3%       ,,      W       ... 

65,868,000 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

99J 

88 

& 

3| 

Quarterly. 

2}%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

74 

3| 

ii 

3*%  Bupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

(a) 
1916 

95J 

80J 

3f 

m 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  
Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +"1 
net  earnings      / 

£ 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

3 

7 
4 
5* 

4 

7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

81}s 
154£ 
85| 
104$z 

10*4 

150£ 

3S 

4| 

4| 
6| 

4ft 

4| 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £1 
sur.  profits  (t)    / 

2,187,051 

5ft 

100 

109fcc 

5| 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (<)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5%  by  India  (t) 
Do.  do.  4f%(fl  
Do.  do.  4}%(«)  
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  

4,362,948 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,077,400 

51 

P 

4 

? 

5 

4f 

4* 
5 
3* 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

126£c 
122£ 
84£ 
HO* 
106$ 
lOO^x 

110} 
1024 

98J 

U2J 

87|a; 

4ft 

g 

4J5 

SM 

4 

4| 
4ft 

a 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

148J 
107J 

4 

4f 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000,000 

9 

100 
100 

123J 
101* 

3f 
5| 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J%  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4%  deb.  stock  

3,500,000 
1,195,600 

5 

4 

100 
100 

103J 
104i 

411 
8i| 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red  

966,000 
500,000 

/* 

3i 

100 
100 

122£ 
90} 

4j 
3*1 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do.  5%  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

1001 
107} 

JP 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  } 
and  China    ....                       .  / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

611 

5 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12| 

42£ 

31 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(«)  Ex  dividend. 
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guarantee.  Thus  the  capital  raised  may  be  regarded  as  repro- 
ductive and  not  as  an  addition  to  India's  dead-weight  debt. 

The  issue  of  $28,320,000  of  new  Canadian  Pacific  capital  has 
had  no  depressing  effect  on  the  price  of  the  existing  shares,  for 
the  quotation  is  higher  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  even  after 
deducting  the  nine  points  per  old  share  which  represent  the  value 
of  the  shareholders'  rights  to  subscribe  for  the  new  issue  at  the 
rate  of  one  new  share  for  every  five  old. 

Grand  Trunks  have  had  their  new  issue  during  the  month,  not 
of  the  parent  company  itself,  but  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  which 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present           When  Re- 
Amount.       '   deemable. 

Price. 

Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  \     Guaran- 
colonial)       teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000         1908 
1,500,000         1910 

100 
102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „             Britain. 

1,700,000         1913 

103            3| 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „     Begd.  Stock 

2,053,721V       191Q       .(  lOOx         -     \ 
4,389,415)        iyiu       \  100           —     / 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,774,300     1909-34 

100           — 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 

1910-35* 
1938 

101 
95           3J 

ll  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2J%       „  -          „     (*) 

2,000,000 

1947 

79 

8i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

82 

BJf 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

lOlx 
W7x 

*l 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%         „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

100 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    . 

1,897,820 

1937 

81 

** 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%      Deb.) 
Stock      .     .     .     J 

1,440,000 

permanent 

80 

8| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     ,, 

1,821,917 

1932 

103J 

3f 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3fc%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
473,474 

1923 
drawings 

WOx 
92 

4 
3f 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs.           136,700 

1919-20* 

106cc         4^5 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     .   |        300,910     1922-28* 

lOOcc     i     4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844          1929 

90*    j     4& 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200         1931 

98           4A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds           117,200         1932 

98 

4T3s 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    .            138,000         1914           103 

3fe 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

4- 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,216,800 

7 

$100 

155£ 

4i 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

102a;r 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105x 

•li 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£21,104,203 

4 

105 

3J 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

18J 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

115 

4^ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           ..." 

£2,530,000 

5 

108 

4f 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 

£7,168,055 

3 

58$ 

;"il 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

97 

4£ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

127cc 

3f 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .      . 

£15,135,981 

4 

104£z 

3ii 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

228 

4| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

69 

^iV 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£16$ 

5 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

30a; 

6$ 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

85s.  per  sh. 

10* 

l&x 

g  9r 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

6 

6|S 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric\Def. 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

Railway  (Pref. 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

107 

5A 

1  6 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


(xr)  Ex  rights. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-81 

90x 

4 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

80x 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

31 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%          „             „         . 

480,682 

1935 

106 

3| 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „        .           200,000 

1936 

104 

8| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

offered  a  further  million  of  its  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  at  94. 
The  stock,  however,  carries  the  guarantee  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  thus  it  constitutes  an  obligation  of  that  company  although 
the  chances  of  the  guarantee  being  called  upon  are  remote. 
In  its  November  revenue  statement,  the  last  to  be  issued 
before  the  results  for  the  full  half-year  appear,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Company  showed  that  the  increase  of  £35,900  in  gross  receipts 
had  been  more  than  absorbed  in  extra  expenses,  the  net  result 
being  a  decrease  of  £2,900  in  net  earnings.  For  the  first  five 
months  of  the  half-year  this  made  a  net  decrease  of  £4,600, 
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although  the  gross  receipts  showed  an  increase  of  £272,200.  Of 
course,  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  results  of  the  working  for 
December,  but  at  present  the  market  is  naturally  not  very  hopeful 
of  that  increased  dividend  on  the  Third  Preference  Stock  fore- 
shadowed at  the  last  meeting,  especially  as  traffic  receipts  have 
shown  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  new  year. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  enjoyed  a  full  share 
of  benefit  from  the  relaxation  in  monetary  stringency.  The  list 
of  quotations  shows  an <  almost  unbroken  record  of  substantial 
advances  ranging  from  1  to  3  per  cent.,  the  latter  figure  being 
noticeable  chiefly  in  the  popular  3  per  cent,  stocks.  The  general 
trade  revival  in  Australia,  of  which  there  have  been  many  recent 
evidences,  is  reflected  in  the  Commonwealth  banking  averages  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1907.  The  increase  in  deposits,  which  has 
been  a  marked  feature  in  the  returns  for  the  last  few  years,  is  still 
going  on  and  indicates  the  well-being  of  the  community  at  large. 
For  the  past  year  the  increase  shown  is  £5,448,798,  but  trade 
requirements  have  provided  a  more  than  sufficient  outlet  for  these 
resources,  as  the  average  total  of  advances  shows  an  increase  of 
£7,109,445  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
previous  year. 

Issues  of  capital  in  London  by  Australian  industrial  companies 
occur  so  seldom  that  the  recent  offering  of  £150,000  in  5£  per 
cent,  debentures  by  the  Commonwealth  Oil  Corporation,  Limited, 
is  an  event  quite  worthy  of  notice.  The  company  was  formed 
in  1905  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  extensive  shale  properties  in 
New  South  Wales  and  of  manufacturing,  refining  and  dealing  in 
shale,  oil  and  other  products.  Since  the  formation  of  the  company 
various  opportunities  have  arisen  for  the  employment  of  its  re- 
sources in  directions  not  originally  anticipated.  In  the  course  of 
development  of  the  shale  fields,  which  have  themselves  proved 
highly  satisfactory,  deposits  of  coal  of  good  coking  quality  have 
been  discovered,  the  presence  of  which  had  been  entirely  un- 
suspected. The  company  is  building  a  railway,  to  connect  its 
properties  with  the  Government  system  of  lines,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  operations  and  aid  in  development  work.  Altogether 
the  company  is  regarded  as  having  excellent  prospects,  and  the 
value  of  the  properties  and  plant  seems  to  provide  ample  security 
for  the  debentures  now  issued.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  the  issue  was  largely  over-subscribed.  The  allotment 
of  debentures  carries  with  it  the  right,  at  any  time  up  to  June  30, 
1909,  to  call  for  the  allotment  at  £2  per  share  of  twenty-five  deferred 
shares  of  £1  each  for  every  £50  debenture  held. 

Much  concern  has  been  felt  lately  in  New  South  Wales  re- 
garding the  position  of  the  iron  industry  in  that  State.  The 
industry  has  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
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at  the  Eskbank  Iron  Works,  Lithgow,  now  owned  by  William 
Sandford,  Limited.  The  proprietors  had  secured  a  valuable 
contract  from  the  New  South  Wales  Government  for  the  supply 
of  iron  and  steel  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  but  being  without 
sufficient  capital,  applied  to  the  Government  for  a  loan  of  £70,000 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  contract.  This  the  Government 
was  ready  to  accord  on  condition  that  the  loan  should  rank  as  a 
first  charge  on  the  assets  of  the  concern  in  priority  to  the  bank 
overdraft  of  about  ^£130,000.  As  a  result  of  negotiations  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Government  should  have  priority  to  the  extent 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

1064 

J* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3i%      „              ,,     \t\ 
3%        „              „     W 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

100 

87 

8ft 
8|| 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

5,477,200 

1908-13* 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%           „         1885     . 

6,000,000 

1920 

103 

3ii 

j 

3$%        „         1889  (t) 

4%           ,,               •      • 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

98J 
101J 

3| 
8* 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „         (t)   .      . 

5,319,714 

1929-49f 

87 

3| 

) 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

100* 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

34%     „        „   9 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921  -30f 

105 
98J 

3& 
3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „             „      t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47t 

86 

8|i 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

4,586,700 

1908-16* 

lOOa; 

— 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

4%      „        .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 

1,365,300 
6,247,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

101 
102 

4 

3tt 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3i%        „              „     It) 

2,517,800 

1939 

100 

81 

I 

3%          „              „     g 

839,500 

1916-26J 

88 

Bjj 

}1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          »              „     (4 

2,760,100 

1916  J  or 

85 

81 

I 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3i%      „            (0   •     . 

3%        „             0   .      . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35$ 

97 
86 

8« 

3J 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „            (t)   .     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

88 

8§ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock     t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

98 

3H 

I 

4%          „           „         t) 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

104 

8A 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

37                           .    t) 

450,000 

1920  -40f 

86J 

3^-i 

"16 

/ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier, 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\' 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb.        .   | 

850,000     j  1915-22* 

99 

^ 

) 

Do.     Harbour    Trust  V 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./! 

500,000 

1908-9 

lOOx 

— 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

lOOx 

4 

) 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  ty%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000    |  1914-16* 

103x 

Si 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs.  ' 

128,700 

1919 

lOlx 

±1 

1 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  . 

640,000 

1912-13 

lOCte 

4 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     .   ! 

300,000 

1919 

lOOx 

4 

I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
400,000 

40,000 

> 
6 
41 
? 

14 

5 
100 
100 

40 

*i 

98x 
99x 

101 

7A 
? 

5} 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .      .      . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
14 

»l 

4 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

41 
60 
98 

6£ 
99x 

5i 

4 

S 
I* 

6& 

Do.  4$%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .      .      . 
Do.  4%            „            „          .      .      .      . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%   A  ~Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,212,412 

4.1 
*a 
4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

106s; 
99£ 

84x 

£ 

4| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727  695 

4 

100 

82« 

4f 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  -Australasia  . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref.      .     . 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
121 

P 

21i 
20 
1 
10 

68 
54J 

65 

» 

5i 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908  -12   . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

4.1 

*2 

100 
100 

101 

*A 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

of  only  £25,000,  the  batik  making  a  concession  in  the  rate  of 
interest  and  agreeing  not  to  demand  repayment  of  the  overdraft 
for  a  long  term.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  however,  would  not 
confirm  this  arrangement  and  demanded  a  prior  lien  for  the  whole 
£70,000.  This  the  bank  refused  to  concede  and  the  position  has 
become  critical,  the  bank  having  entered  into  possession  of  the 
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works.    The  outcome  of  this  crisis  in  the  iron  industry  of  Australia 
is  awaited  with  anxiety. 

It  is  usual  to  look  with  confidence  for  a  good  report  from  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  latest!  one  issued  by  the 
institution,  covering  operations  for  the  half-year  to  September  30, 
1907,  quite  justifies  the  favourable  anticipation.  The  net  profits 
for  the  period  were  £142,966,  being  an  increase  of  £12,851  on  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  term  in  1906.  The  usual  dividend 
at  10  per  cent,  on  the  increased  capital  absorbs  £110,635  instead 
of  £100,000  as  formerly, land  after  transferring  £30,000  to  reserve 
fund — making  it  £1,530,000 — a  balance  of  £31,645  is  carried 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
9,402,414 
9,658,050 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

102z 
106 
100 

87 

±A 
3& 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  I  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

104x 

*ii 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103 

m 

10  April-  lOOct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

9J 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,009,000 

1914 

100J 

4 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%^ 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

116JZ 

Mr 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116x 

4f 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106x 

Mr 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

106x 

*i 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5J* 

m 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101 

— 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  . 

173,800 

1920 

93x 

5if 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5f      / 

443,100 

1934 

105z 

45 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan       .      .           .  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

113J 

BH 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

1929 

115 

*H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  } 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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forward.  The  figures  of  the  balance-sheet  afford  every  evidence 
of  expanding  business,  deposits  having  increased  by  £1,244,000, 
while  advances  are  higher  by  £600,000  and  Government  securities 
by  about  £500,000.  Out  of  the  £500,000  new  capital  £425,400 
had  been  paid  and  came  into  account  from  July  1  last,  while  a 
large  portion  of  the  balance  has  been  paid  since  the  close  of  the 
half-year. 

New  Zealand  Government  securities  have  moved  upward  like 
Australians  and  to  about  the  same  extent.  Trade  within  the 
Dominion  remains  active,  and  the  banking  averages  for  the  Septem- 
ber quarter  show  the  same  tendency  as  was  seen  in  the  Australian 
figures,  though  the  demand  for  accommodation  from  the  banks 
discloses  a  larger  proportionate  growth.  Thus  while  deposits 
have  increased  by  £923,642,  advances  have  expanded  to  the  extent 
of  £2,476,395.  The  public  finances  appear  to  be  in  a  very  healthy 
condition ;  the  revenue  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current 
year  shows  an  increase  of  £384,831  and,  as  the  Treasurer  estimated 
for  a  decrease  on  the  whole  year,  the  final  outcome  bids  fair  to 
give  a  good  surplus.  The  loan  of  £1,000,000  authorised  for 
public  works  has  been  placed  without  coming  to  the  London 
market ;  £200,000  has  been  raised  at  3£  per  cent,  at  par,  and  the 
balance  at  4  per  cent,  realised  £102. 

The  offer  of  £1,020,700  of  Cape  Colony  34  per  cent,  stock  at 
934  met  with  a  very  meagre  response  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
the  underwriters  having  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  issue.  The  market 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4J%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t)  . 
4%  1886 
3^%  1886       „          ft). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

690,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
14,417,174 
7,550,524 

dwga. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
103 
101 
93 

82a; 

4 

W 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

qo/°                       jf\ 

d/0                        »             (l)          • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
106 
94£ 
83 

*A 
31* 
3| 

311 

15  Mar.  —  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

94f 

B& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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does  not  seem  to  relish  the  frequency  with  which  the  colony  seeks 
fresh  capital.  The  issue  is,  however,  now  quoted  at  a  premium. 

South  African  mining  shares  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  regaining 
an  appreciable  meed  of  public  patronage,  and  had  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable advance  during  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  new  year, 
when  the  tone  suddenly  changed  and  the  market  fell  into  its  old 
lethargic  state.  The  relapse  was  attributed  to  the  depressing 
influence  of  a  bid  for  a  million  sterling  of  new  capital  on  the  part 
of  the  Kandfontein  group,  the  postponement  of  the  Premier 
Diamond  dividend  within  a  month  of  its  being  declared,  and  the 
need  of  the  Chartered  Company  for  fresh  funds.  But  if  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  gold  mining  industry  are  such  as  to  warrant 
an  improvement  in  prices,  there  is  no  need  for  extrinsic  factors 
like  these  to  deter  the  public.  Already  there  are  signs  of  the 
progress  of  the  mines  and  of  agriculture  in  the  Transvaal  being 
reflected  in  improved  commercial  conditions,  and  within  the  last 
week  or  two  a  demand  has  arisen  for  the  shares  of  the  leading 
South  African  banks,  resulting  in  a  generally  higher  level  of 
prices  for  those  securities,  some  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  tables,  afford  excellent  yields  to  the  investor,  on 
the  basis  even  of  the  reduced  dividends  that  some  of  them  have 
declared  during  the  past  year. 

December's  return  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  created  a  new 
record,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  and  making  the  total  for  the  year  nearly  27£  millions 
against  24£  millions  for  1906.  The  monthly  returns  for  five 
years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced  are  set 
out  in  the  following  table  : — 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£                     £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,283,741   1,820,7391  1,568,508 

1,226,846 

846,489 

1,534,583 

February 

2,096,434   1,731,664!  1,545,371 

1,229,726 

834,739 

1,512,860 

March 

2,287,391 

1,884,815!  1,698,340   1,309,329 

923,739 

1,654,258 

April  . 

2,281,110   1,865,785 

1,695,550.  1,299,576 

967,936 

1,639,340 

May   .      . 

2,227,838   1,959.062 

1,768,734:  1,335,826 

994,505     1,658,268 

June  . 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,012,322      1,665,715 

July  .      .           2,262,813   2,089,004 

1,781,944,  1,307,621 

l,068,917i     1,711,447 

August    . 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,155,039     1,720,907 

September          2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,173,211     1,657,205 

October  .         ,  2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

1,208,669  j 

November        ;  2,335,406!  2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

1,188,571 

m,  028,  067 

December           2,478,659   2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110) 

Total*     .    27,403,738 

24,579,98720,802,07416,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


There  was  a  continued  expansion  in  the  Band  labour  supply 
during  December,  the  net  increase  of  Kaffirs  being  2,781  while  the 
loss  of  Chinese  by  repatriation  amounted  to  2,042  hands.  The 
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changes  month  by  month  during  the  past  two  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

January  1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August  . 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October. 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7-,  804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  there  was  a  loss  of  17,213 
Chinese  during  last  year,  the  net  increases  of  Kaffirs  was  as 
many  as  25,061. 

Rhodesian  financial  affairs  have  been  dominated  by  the  reports 
as  to  the  big  issue  of  capital  to  be  made  by  the  Chartered  Company. 
This  has  naturally  exerted  a  depressing  influence  on  all  Ehodesian 
securities.  The  output  of  gold  from  the  colony  during  December 
amounted  to  53,113  ounces,  which  was  exceeded  by  the  returns 
for  several  of  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  from 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

89 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .      . 

1,878,550 

1953 

98 

4A- 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

93 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

89 

4J| 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

89 

±& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

390,000 

1964 

95 

*x 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

89 

4« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Indian  and  Colonial  Investments 
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the  following  table  giving  the  returns  month  by  month  for  several 
years  past : — 


— 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

88,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

April 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May. 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July. 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

October 

53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

November 

50,891 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total   . 

612,053 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

The  total  for  the  year  thus  exceeded  that  of  1906  by  more  than 
60,000  ounces. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Visiting  Commission  the  idea  of  an  immediate  issue 
of  capital  proved  to  have  been  unfounded,  but  it  was  explained 
that  the  big  schemes  the  directors  had  in  view  would  of  course 
require  funds,  and  that  the  matter  would  be  dealt  with  in  the 
annual  report  to  be  issued  in  March.  These  schemes  include 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5y  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

61* 

8i 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African^ 
Rep   4%  Bonds  ....                 .  J 

£785,000 

4 

100 

WJ-2 

93x 

8 

*J 

Rhodesia  °Rlys.   5%   1st   Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .      .  J 

£2.000,000 

5 

100 

72 

6M 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep. 

£1,861,000 

5 

100 

87x 

5ti 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4J« 

61 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f        

160.000 

8 

fi 

7i 

6l 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

12 

4: 

2* 

*  4 

3i 

V8 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

7 

2 

10 

4 

101 

6f 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 

61,941 

16 

25 

67 

5** 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries 

60,000 

10 

5 

*J 

Hf 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

20 

1 

If 

12J 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

H 

nil 

Do.  5°/  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

92 

52 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

4| 

o 

7& 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

7 

10 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

5 

7 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 
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CROWN   COLONY    SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

3B 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

83a; 

3$ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

3i 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

88 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

99 

3& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

94 

3£ 

24  Jan.  —  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.'l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

95 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).      .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106z 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

672,737 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

98 
102 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

SB 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-  Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

£74J 

64 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
„        Unified  Debt  

£7,682,600 
£55,971,960 

3 
4 

100 
100 

97 
101 

3^S 
3+1 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 
Bank  of  Egypt      
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               ,,               ,,      Preferred 
„               ,,               „      Bonds     . 

300,000 
40,000 
496,000 
125,000 
£2,350,000 

8 
18 
9 
4 
3£ 

10 

f 

10 
100 

21 
36 
7| 

9§ 
83J 

6 

*i 

4& 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

organised  immigration  and  land  settlement,  provision  for  marketing 
the  produce  of  the  land,  the  formation  of  a  company  to  finance 
mining  enterprises  of  proved  value,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
land  bank.  Needless  to  say  these  beneficent  projects  are  not  to 
be  carried  out  all  at  once,  but  they  indicate  considerable  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  directors,  and  the  important  speeches 
made  at  the  meeting  by  the  various  members  of  the  Commission 
were  permeated  with  the  idea  that  great  efforts  are  now  to  be 
made  on  carefully-laid  plans  to  develop  the  country's  resources. 
The  investigations  of  this  Commission  have  afforded  still  more 
evidence  of  the  country's  wonderful  possibilities,  and  the  great 
need  of  suitable  immigrants  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
supplied. 

TRUSTEE. 

January  21,  1908. 
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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  XV.  MARCH,   1908.  No.  86. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
THE  SPEECH  FROM    THE   THRONE 

HOME  politics  are  outside  my  province.  I  think,  however, 
most  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  passage 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  which  will  excite  most  attention 
at  home  and  abroad  is  not  the  legislative  programme  propounded 
therein 'by  the  present  Government,  but  the  exposition  of  their 
views  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany. 
The  passage  runs  as  follows  : 

The  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  with  his  Imperial  Consort  during  the 
past  autumn  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  and  to  the  Queen.  The 
cordial  reception  given  to  their  Majesties  by  my  people  was  warmly  appre- 
ciated, and  cannot  fail  to  confirm  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  King,  as  usual,  has  thus  contrived  to  say  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place.  For  in  choosing  the 
opening  of  Parliament  to  testify  to  the  importance  of  friendly 
relations  between  England  and  Germany  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
genuine  good-will  of  Great  Britain  for  her  German  kinsfolk 
remains  unimpaired  by  the  entente  cordiale,  his  Majesty  has 
certainly  voiced  the  opinion  of  his  people.  And  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  those  publicists  who,  during  the  period  when  it 
was  the  fashion  in  the  British  press  to  give  currency  to  any 
untoward  incident  which  could  be  distorted  into  an  impeachment 
against  Teutonic  good  faith,  maintained  that  Germany  is,  by  race, 
by  kinship,  by  creed,  and  by  character,  the  natural  ally  of  England 
and,  in  consequence,  the  friend  of  peace. 
VOL.  XV.— No.  86.  & 
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MACEDONIAN   ATROCITIES 

From  a  constitutional  point  of  view  the  sovereign  is  assumed 
to  approve  of  any  statement  put  into  his  mouth  by  his  ministers. 
In  theory  this  may  be  so,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so.  All  one 
can  say  with  truth  is  that  the  King's  speech  may  be  taken  to 
show  that  his  Majesty  does  not  object  so  strongly  to  any  policy 
recommended  by  his  Ministers  as  to  decline  to  give  it  the 
imprimatur  of  his  formal  approval  sooner  than  risk  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  concerning  which  King  Edward  VII.  may  fairly 
be  said  to  speak  with  more  authority  than  Sir  Edward  Grey,  not 
to  mention  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  I  should  venture 
to  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  the  passage  about  the  proposed 
intervention  in  Macedonia  had  passed  without  criticism. 

We  are  informed  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  that  the 
condition 

of  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  population  of  the  vilayets  shows  no  improve- 
ment. The  bands  of  different  nationalities  continue  to  pursue  a  campaign  of 
violence ;  and  the  situation  gives  serious  cause  for  anxiety.  The  Great  Powers 
of  Europe  have  agreed  to  present  to  the  Turkish  Government  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  judiciary  in  that  region,  and  my  Government  have  made 
further  proposals  to  the  Sultan  and  also  to  the  Great  Powers  for  dealing 
effectually  with  the  principal  causes  of  disturbance. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  English  party  politics  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinary  proposal  needs  no  explanation.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Midlothian  campaign  a  large  and  influential 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party  has  remained  faithful  to  the  dogmas 
propounded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  crusade  anent  the  "Bulgarian 
Atrocities."  I  have  no  wish  to  indulge  in  any  tirades  about  the 
Nonconformist  conscience.  Any  conscience,  so  long  as  it  is 
genuine,  is  worthy  of  respect,  and  I  fully  admit  that  the  party 
which  claims  to  hold  a  sort  of  apostolical  succession  to  the 
Gladstone  creed  would  be  acting  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of 
their  dead  leader  if  they  preached  a  crusade  in  favour  of  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe.  Where  I  find 
fault  with  them  is  that  they  have  not  the  courage  of  their  own 
convictions. 

If  they  sincerely  believe  that  the  presence  of  Turkish 
troops  in  Macedonia  is  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  suffered  by 
that  unfortunate  province,  and  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
Christian  Europe  in  general,  and  of  Christian  England  in 
particular,  to  declare  a  jehad  or  "holy  war"  against  the 
Mohammedan  ascendency  in  Macedonia,  they  are  at  least  con- 
sistent in  their  policy.  But  even  Mr.  Morel,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton 
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and  Mr.  Moore,  who  have  recently  joined  issue  with  me  for 
asserting  that  England  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  engage  in  a  quixotic  enterprise  for  redressing  the  wrongs 
of  Christendom  in  the  last  remaining  province  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  cannot  screw  up  their  courage  to  fighting-point.  They 
are  guilty  of  culpable  ignorance  of  the  whole  Eastern  Question  if 
they  ignore  the  plain  fact  that  Turkey,  however  decrepit  or  dis- 
organised, is  still  a  formidable  military  power  when  fighting  in 
self-defence.  They  must  know  that  no  one  of  the  Continental 
Powers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  has  the  remotest 
intention  of  forcing  on  the  irrepressible  Eastern  Question  to  a 
violent  solution,  and  that,  if  the  Turks  were  expelled  from 
Macedonia,  the  condition  of  its  Christian  population  would  be 
even  worse  off  than  it  is  to-day.  I  am  only  crediting  the  Prime 
Minister  with  ordinary  intelligence  in  assuming  that  these  facts 
are  familiar  to  him,  as  they  are  to  all  men  of  common  sense  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  this  knowledge,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  deliberately  propound  a 
scheme  for  Macedonia's  emancipation  from  Turkish  rule  in 
order  to  retain  the  parliamentary  support  of  the  Nonconformist 
party,  which  they  know  to  be  essential  to  their  continued  tenure 
of  office. 

In  as  far  as  I  can  make  head  or  tail  of  the  confused  statement 
in  the  Eoyal  Speech,  the  British  Government  has  made  overtures 
to  the  other  great  European  Powers  to  present  a  joint  and  col- 
lective request  to  the  Sultan,  urging  him  to  place  the  Turkish 
soldiery  in  Macedonia  under  the  sole  command  of  European 
officers,  and  intimating  that  in  the  event  of  refusal  the  Concert 
of  Europe  will  use  armed  force  to  compel  compliance  with  this 
extraordinary  demand.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  compulsion 
could  possibly  induce  Turkey  to  place  her  last  and  most  important 
province  in  Europe  under  permanent  Christian  control,  and  no 
single  one  of  the  Continental  Powers  could  be  expected  to  support 
an  ultimatum  addressed  to  the  Sultan  which  might  possibly,  if 
not  probably,  result  in  an  European  war. 

Moreover,  every  Government  in  Europe  except  our  own  is 
well  aware  that  the  wretched  plight  of  Macedonia  is  due  nowadays 
not  to  Moslem  misrule,  but  to  the  internecine  feuds  between  the 
different  Christian  nationalities  in  this  unhappy  cockpit  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Every  day  atrocities  are  committed  in 
Macedonia  by  Bulgarians  upon  Servians  and  by  Greeks  upon  both 
which  far  exceed  in  cold-blooded  cruelty  the  worst  horrors  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria.  Then 
fratricidal  raids  are  notoriously  subsidised  by  the  Governments  of 
Sofia,  Belgrade  and  Athens.  If  the  well-meaning  busybodies, 
who  propose  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  Macedonia  by  pestering  the 
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British  Government  to  draw  up  a  formal  protest,  signed  by  all 
the  Great  Powers,  insist  upon  the  Sultan  placing  the  Turkish 
troops  in  Macedonia  under  the  command  of  foreign  officers, 
nominated  by  the  Christian  Powers,  they  are  stultifying  them- 
selves and  bringing  discredit  on  their  country.  Within  a  few 
days  of  this  speech  from  the  Throne  Eussia  has  announced  her 
intention  of  taking  no  part  in  the  proposed  protest,  while  Turkey 
has  declared  her  determination  to  maintain  her  supreme  authority 
in  Macedonia  as  being  an  integral  part  of  her  Empire.  If  these 
busy  bodies  really  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  this  unhappy  province 
they  would  urge  his  Majesty's  Government  to  present  an  ultima- 
tum to  Greece  to  the  effect  that  unless  Greek  officers  be  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  exterminate  the  Serbs  and  Bulgarians,  a  British  fleet 
would  be  despatched  to  the  Piraeus  to  coerce  the  Hellenic  Govern- 
ment into  putting  an  end  to  all  further  raids  into  Macedonia 
organised  and  subsidised  in  time  of  peace  by  the  Hellenic  Parlia- 
ment. This  recognition  of  the  plain  truth  that  the  troubles  of 
Macedonia  are  not  due  to  Turkish  misgovernment  but  to  the 
bitter  animosities  prevailing  between  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks 
and  Roumanians  has  no  chance  of  being  adopted  by  the  so-called 
"friends  of  Macedonia"  because  it  is  based  on  common  sense. 
It  is  even  more  certain  to  be  rejected  by  the  British  Government 
of  to-day,  because  the  retention  of  the  Nonconformist  vote  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  power.  If  I 
am  asked  to  believe  that  so  absurd  and  dangerous  a  policy  meets 
with  his  Majesty's  approval  I  must  doubt  the  statement. 


THE  MOROCCAN  EMBROGLIO 

During  last  month  the  policy  of  pacific  penetration  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  French  army  in  Morocco  with  the  same  unsatis- 
factory results  as  heretofore.  General  Drude  has  retired  from 
the  command  in  chief  and  has  been  succeeded  by  General  d'Amade, 
but  the  tactics  pursued  by  both  generals  seem  equally  ineffective. 
Punitive  raids  are  made  at  a  day  or  two's  march  from  the  sea 
coast  to  coerce  disaffected  tribes.  Whenever  the  French  troops 
come  into  collision  with  the  Moors  the  great  superiority  of  French 
discipline  and  French  arms  of  precision  enable  them  to  disperse 
the  Moorish  forces  with  very  insignificant  loss  to  the  invaders 
and,  according  to  French  reports,  very  heavy  loss  to  the  invaded. 
But,  when  a  brilliant  victory  has  been  recorded,  the  French 
return  to  their  quarters  and  the  Moors  re-occupy  the  territory  out 
of  which  they  have  been  expelled.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish 
troops  remain  unaccountably  inactive,  and  pacific  penetration 
makes  little  or  no  progress. 
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In  as  far,  however,  as  one  can  judge  from  common  report,  the 
Morocco  question,  in  common  with  all  Oriental  questions,  seems 
likely  to  pass  from  the  domain  of  abstract  principles  into  that  of 
concrete  personalities.  The  practical  point  at  issue  to-day  in 
Morocco  is  whether  Sultan  Mulai  Aziz  is  to  remain  Sultan  and  be 
replaced  on  his  throne  by. French  troops,  or  whether  his  elder 
brother,  Mulai  Hafid,  who  has  been  proclaimed  Sultan  at  Fez, 
the  capital  of  Morocco,  and  acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  at 
Tangiers,  is  to  be  recognised  as  the  lawful  sovereign.  In  Europe 
very  little  is  known  of  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
rival  candidates  for  the  Sultanate.  The  opinion  commonly  held 
about  them  by  foreigners  resident  in  Morocco  is  that  it  is  a 
question  of  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  Aziz  is  con- 
sidered to  be  weaker  in  character  than  Hafid,  while  the  latter  is 
thought  to  be  the  more  fanatical  of  the  two.  But  both  are,  it 
seems,  equally  averse  to  risk  their  own  necks  in  their  race  for 
the  throne,  and  to  be  equally  impecunious  and  equally  corrupt. 
Whether  Hafid  has  or  has  not  proclaimed  a  holy  war  against  all 
unbelievers  in  Islam  is  a  moot  question ;  but  it  is  thought  that  he 
is  open  to  conviction  if  he  sees  any  advantage  in  countermanding 
his  alleged  proclamation. 

To  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  the  European  Powers 
seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  happens  at 
Fez  or  at  Rabat  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras 
must  be  strictly  observed  by  all  parties  to  the  compact.  Years 
ago  there  appiared  a  caricature  in  the  Paris  Figaro  depicting 
the  piteous  plight  of  a  sportsman,  when  a  sparrow  perched  itself 
upon  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  and  who,  after  turning  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  his  handbook  for  sport,  exclaims,  cas  non  prevu 
dans  le  manuel  des  chasseurs.  In  much  the  same  way  the 
Treaty  of  Algeciras  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that 
whatever  else  happens  the  independence  of  Morocco  must  be 
upheld.  So  far  so  good,  but  diplomats  ask  in  vain  how  is 
independence  to  be  upheld  if  there  are  two  Sultans  in  the  field. 
The  contingency  in  question  has  arisen,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
cas  non  prevu  dans  le  manuel  d'un  diplomat.  Thus,  just  when 
the  course  of  events  seemed  favourable  to  the  long-cherished 
ambition  of  France  to  establish  her  protectorate  over  Morocco, 
she  discovers  to  her  dismay  that  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  blocks 
the  way.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  M.  Delcasse,  the 
predecessor  of  M.  Clemenceau  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  French 
Eepublic,  should  have  seized  this  opportunity  to  return  to  public 
life  and  to  declare  that  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  and  if 
France  had  refused  to  enter  the  conference,  Germany  would  not 
have  dared  to  employ  force  in  order  to  bring  France  to  reason. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  if  something  had  happened  which  did 
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not  chance  to  happen  the  course  of  events  would  have  been 
completely  different.  But,  as  I  contended  at  the  time,  the  bare 
apprehension  that  a  refusal  to  enter  the  Algeciras  Conference 
might  eventuate  in  a  state  of  things  drifting  towards  a  war  with 
Germany,  was  quite  sufficient  to  induce  France  to  throw  over 
M.  Delcasse\ 

In  France,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  Chauvinism  is  rampant. 
To  talk  of  France  as  the  centre  of  civilisation,  to  dwell  upon  her 
glorious  past,  to  expatiate  upon  the  extraordinary  development  of 
her  army  under  the  Eepublic,  to  talk  of  the  impending  restoration  of 
French  rule  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  matters  certain  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  any  French  audience,  to  whatever  party  that  audience 
may  belong ;  but  when  it  comes  to  action  the  gros  bon  sens  of  the 
French  nation  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  any  course  is  better 
for  France  than  to  risk  her  existence  on  a  conflict  in  which  success 
is,  to  say  the  least, -doubtful,  and  failure  would  be  absolutely  fatal. 
Under  these  circumstances  France,  I  have  little  doubt,  will  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  abandoning  her  ambition  to  annex  Morocco 
to  her  vast  North  African  kingdom,  and  will  allow  Mulai  Aziz  and 
Mulai  Hafid  to  fight  out  their  battles  for  the  Mauretanian  throne 
without  any  military  intervention  on  her  part.  Her  disappoint- 
ment is  doubtless  embittered  by  the  fact  that  Spain,  in  answer  to 
a  summary  demand  to  despatch  a  large  contingent  of  troops  to 
Morocco,  has  replied  by  saying  that  she  disapproves  altogether  of 
the  pacific  penetration  policy  in  favour  with  her  domineering 
ally,  and  that  in  future  she  intends  to  content  herself  with 
raising  a  sufficient  police  force  to  keep  order  in  the  sea-coast  ports 
and  to  leave  the  interior  of  Morocco  permanently  unvisited. 


THE   PARLIAMENT  OF  PRUSSIA 

In  all  the  articles  on  German  affairs  which  have  appeared  in 
our  English  papers  during  the  last  month,  I  have  noticed  that  the 
recent  agitation  for  an  enlargement  of  the  Prussian  electoral 
franchise  is  treated  as  a  novel  event,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  a 
standing  grievance  of  some  sixty  years'  duration.  This  error 
stultifies  the  deductions  drawn  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  recent  agitation  for  constitutional  government  in  Prussia. 
The  extremely  limited  franchise  enjoyed  by  the  population  of  the 
sometime  Duchy  of  Brandenburg,  as  compared  with  that  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  German  Empire,  is  a  matter  in  our  go-ahead 
times  of  remote  history.  In  1848,  the  annus  mirabilis,  when  all  the 
thrones  of  the  Continent  were  tumbling  down  like  a  row  of  nine- 
pins, there  was  an  abortive  revolution  in  Prussia.  The  then  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  was  not  a  prince  of  the  same  stern  resolu- 
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tion  as  that  which  characterised  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family.  He  yielded  to  the  storm,  decreed  that 
Prussia  should  henceforth  be  governed  by  a  parliament,  and  con- 
sented to  the  meeting  of  a  popular  convention  to  discuss  the 
terms  under  which  the  Fatherland  was  in  future  to  be  ruled  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people.  It 
soon,  however,  became  manifest  that  this  was  not  at  all  what  the 
Prussian  people  wanted.  It  was  their  wish  to  be  ruled,  as  here- 
tofore, by  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  to  whom  Prussia  owes  its 
existence,  instead  of  by  an  elected  parliament  of  whose  intelli- 
gence and  capacity  to  administer  public  affairs  they  had  grave 
suspicions. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Prussian  Constitutional  Parliament 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Eussian  Duma.  The  first  Parlia- 
ment, elected  by  universal  suffrage,  proved  so  extreme  and  so 
extravagant  that  it  had  to  be  dissolved  and  sent  about  its  business. 
The  second  Parliament  proved  itself  incompetent  to  legislate; 
while  the  third  Parliament  attracted  little  or  no  public  notice 
and  created  no  popular  enthusiasm.  By  a  natural  process 
supreme  power  then  reverted  to  the  reigning  monarch.  Finally 
a  scheme  was  adopted  by  which  it  was  conceived  that  popular 
representation  might  be  reconciled  with  administrative  efficiency. 
The  various  constituencies  of  Prussia  were  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments,  and  the  only  qualification  for  an  elector 
was  that  he  should  pay  taxes  to  the  extent  of  about  £%  a  year. 
In  order  to  increase  the  electoral  influence  of  the  property-holding 
and  law-abiding  classes,  a  system  of  fancy  franchises  was 
established  under  which  professors,  holders  of  academic  degrees, 
eminent  professional  men,  fathers  of  large  families,  retired 
officers  who  had  served  with  distinction,  judges  and  wealthy 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  and  shipowners  who  employed 
large  numbers  of  workmen,  were  provided  with  plural  votes. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  speak  Prussia  was  comparatively  a 
poor  country,  and  even  in  the  prosperous  towns  there  were  few 
quarters  exclusively  occupied  by  well-to-do  people.  Thus  the 
various  classes  entitled  to  plural  votes  on  the  strength  of  special 
qualifications  were  divided  in  about  equal  numbers  in  the  three 
electoral  divisions  of  which  the  constituencies  were  henceforth  to 
be  composed.  The  system  satisfied  public  sentiment  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction,  and  ncf  complaint  was  raised  against  it  till  after 
the  wars  of  1866  and  1870,  whose  chief  result  was  the  conversion 
of  Germany  into  an  united  Empire  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
the  prosperity  of  Germany  in  general  and  of  Prussia  in  particular 
"increased,"  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  phrase,  "by 
leaps  aud  bounds."  As  wealth  became  more  common  and  more 
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widely  spread,  the  moneyed  classes  were  induced  by  the  action  of 
natural  causes  to  shift  their  abodes  into  the  circumscription  within 
which  the  best  dwellings  were  to  be  found,  combined  with  fuller 
opportunities  of  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  incomes  hitherto  im- 
possible owing  to  the  res  angusta  domi.  Thus  the  circumscrip- 
tions, in  which  riches  were  most  abundant,  attracted  the  well-to- 
do  denizens  of  the  less  fashionable  circumscriptions  just  as  the 
magnet  attracts  the  needle. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  great  cities  to  understand  how  the  classes  whose  income 
is  derived%from  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  wealthy  found  it 
to  their  own  advantage  to  migrate  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  customers,  clients  and  employers.  In  consequence  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  as  doctors,  lawyers,  professors 
of  science  and  so  forth  were  entitled  to  plural  votes  in  virtue  of 
the  fancy  franchises  drifted  gradually  into  the  circumscription 
inhabited  by  fortune's  favourites.  It  was  an  inevitable  result  of 
this  state  of  things  that  the  number  of  votes  owned  by  the 
fashionable  circumscriptions  increased  year  by  year  while  the 
voting  power  of  the  unfashionable  circumscriptions  diminished 
in  relative  proportions.  At  the  present  time  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  as  far  as  voting  power  is  concerned, 
the  districts  containing  respectively  the  small  tradesmen  and  the 
working-classes  have  been  disfranchised  in  favour  of  the  districts 
representing  wealth.  It  follows  that  a  system  intended  to  give 
all  citizens  an  equality  of  electoral  power  has  degenerated  into  a 
plutocracy.  That  this  is  so  is  generally  admitted  as  an  anomaly 
if  not  an  abuse. 

Happily  for  themselves  the  German  nation  has,  in  common 
with  Englishmen,  a  great  tolerance  for  logical  anomalies  which 
do  not  lead  to  great  political  inconvenience,  and  do  not  share  the 
French  passion  for  logical  consistency.  I  think  therefore  this 
sudden  outcry  for  electoral  reform  would  not  have  been  raised  at 
present  unless  it  had  been  for  public  attention  being  suddenly 
called  to  an  anomaly  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  fancy  franchises. 

After  Germany  had  brought  the  war  with  France  to  a  close  by 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  his  Majesty  William  I.,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Prince  Bismarck,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  States  of 
Germany  to  their  consolidation  into  an  united  empire  under  the 
hereditary  sovereignty  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  The  object 
the  authors  of  this  unification  had  at  heart  was  to  reconcile,  in  as 
far  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  confederated  States  with 
the  supremacy  of  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the  Confederation.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  object  they  arranged  that  there  should 
be  one  uniform  franchise  throughout  the  German  Empire,  and 
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that  manhood  suffrage  should  be  established  in  every  State  in 
accordance  with  its  adult  male  population.  The  population  of 
Prussia  formed  then,  as  it  forms  to-day,  in  round  numbers 
something  like  37,000,000  as  against  the  60,000,000  of  the 
Empire. 

In  consequence,  so  long  as  Prussia  was  solid  for  any  measure 
proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government  its  policy  could  not  be 
defeated  even  if  every  other  member  of  the  confederacy  voted 
against  the  measure  in  question.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
founders  of  an  united  Germany,  while  they  agreed  that  Prussia, 
as  a  province  of  the  Empire,  should  enjoy  manhood  suffrage  in 
common  with  every  other  State,  held  it  expedient  that  Prussia  as 
an  autonomous  State  should  retain  the  peculiar  restricted  franchise 
created  after  the  revolutionary  era  of  1848,  under  which  the 
Government  of  Berlin  held  the  electorate  of  the  kingdom  entirely 
under  its  own  control ;  and  during  the  popular  enthusiasm  which 
welcomed  the  creation  of  an  united  Germany,  the  idea  that 
Prussians  as  Germans  should  possess  manhood  suffrage  not 
limited  by  fancy  franchises  attracted  little  attention.  It  is  only 
within  quite  recent  years,  and  under  unforeseen  circumstances, 
that  any  serious  outcry  has  been  raised  against  this  electoral 
anomaly.  Indeed  it  was  the  penultimate  general  election  for  the 
Reichstag  which  led  to  the  popular  protest  against  the  virtual 
disfranchisement  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  by  the  accidental 
working  of  the  fancy  franchise  system.  At  the  elections  for  the 
German  Empire  the  Social  Democrats  polled  more  votes  than 
any  other  single  party.  At  the  elections  for  Prussia,  however, 
only  one  or  two  Social  Democrats  were  returned  as  members  of 
the  Eeichstag. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  sooner  or  later  this  anomaly 
will  have  to  be  rectified,  and  the  only  practical  modification  must 
be  based  upon  giving  Prussia  the  same  franchise  already  possessed 
by  every  other  sovereign  State  of  the  German  Empire,  namely 
manhood  suffrage.  The  chancellor,  however,  and  his  colleagues 
do  not  consider  there  is  immediate  necessity  for  any  drastic 
reform  of  the  Prussian  franchise,  and  recent  events  seem  to  me 
to  justify  their  views  of  this  subject. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  unification  of  the  German 
Empire  under  Prussian  hegemony  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  States 
of  Northern  Germany  are  in  the  main  Lutherans  by  religion, 
while  the  southern  States  are,  as  a  rule,  Catholics.  With  regard 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Empire,  north  and  south  are  practi- 
cally of  one  mind.  Indeed  the  south  is  even  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  north  about  the  necessity  for  Germany  being  provided 
with  a  fleet  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  her  to  hold  her  rank 
amidst  the  naval  Powers  of  Europe.  In  Bavaria,  the  second 
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State  in  the  Empire,  the  Navy  League  was  exceptionally  popular 
and  had  the  active  support  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Bavarian 
throne.  During  the  late  elections  a  certain  General  Keirn  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  interests  of  the  Ministerial  policy  and 
endeavoured  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Prussian  electorate 
by  appealing  to  the  odium  theologictim,  which,  as  we  at  home 
know  to  our  cost,  is  always  dormant  in  countries  where  Pro- 
testantism and  Catholicism  are  more  or  less  at  variance.  In 
return  for  his  electoral  services  General  Keim,  according  to 
Bavarian  contention,  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
president  of  the  Navy  League.  The  appointment  created  ex- 
treme irritation  in  Bavaria,  and  the  malcontents  declared  that 
the  appointment  of  General  Keim,  after  he  had  appealed  to 
Protestant  prejudices  in  support  of  Prince  Billow's  policy,  con- 
stituted an  outrage  which  the  German  Catholics  could  not  con- 
sent to  tolerate. 

The  quarrel  in  itself  was  something  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
and  probably  will  be  settled  by  one  of  those  transitory  compromises 
so  common  in  all  parliamentary  governments.  Still  the  incident 
which  gave  rise  to  the  General  Keim  controversy  will  be  noted 
alike  by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  a  United  Germany  as  a 
possible  rift  in  the  lute,  in  the  not  impossible  event  of  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the  Empire  taking  different 
sides  on  any  political  issue  appealing  to  their  respective  prejudices 
as  Catholics  or  as  Protestants.  The  danger  of  such  a  contingency 
occurring  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  diminished  by  the  present  electoral 
system  in  Prussia,  under  which  the  vote  of  the  Prussian  electorate 
is  practically  controlled  by  the  Imperial  government.  This  being 
the  case,  it  may  well  seem  undesirable  to  German  patriots,  both  in 
the  south  and  the  north,  to  deal  rashly  with  the  Prussian  franchise, 
which,  however  untenable  in  theory,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
the  Prussian  Beichstag  raising  questions  which  might  appeal 
to  the  permanent  animosity  existing  in  Germany  between  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  north  and  the  Catholic  population  of 
the  south.  If,  for  instance,  manhood  suffrage  existed  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  the  Polish  vote  in  the  Beichstag  would,  to  say 
the  least,  diminish  the  extent  to  which  its  voting  power  is  now 
practically  controlled  by  the  Imperial  government. 


MUSTAFA   PASHA   KAMEL 

I  remember  years  ago  hearing  a  story  of  two  eminent  diplo- 
matists who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  a  princess 
of  a  small  Continental  kingdom  to  whose  Court  they  were  both 
accredited.  The  representative  of  Great  Britain,  a  diplomatist 
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celebrated  for  his  courtly  manners,  remarked  to  his  American 
colleague,  "  The  .death  of  this  charming  young  princess  must  be 
a  most  painful  event  to  all  who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  her 
acquaintance."  The  Minister  from  the  Far  West  replied,  "  Well, 
you  see,  this  death  did  not  happen  in  my  own  parish." 

This  story  came  back  to  my  mind  on  the  evening  when,  only 
a  few  days  ago,  I  heard  the  Arab  newsboys  in  the  streets  shouting 
out  in  broken  English  the  news  that  Kamel  had  died  suddenly, 
as  I  was  on  the  way  to  dine  in  the  new  British  suburb  of  Cairo 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  When  I  had  once  passed  the 
bridge,  the  cries  of  the  newsboys  were  no  longer  audible.  They 
knew  by  the  instinct  of  their  craft  all  over  the  world  that  shouting 
would  not  attract  English  customers.  The  death  had  not 
happened  in  our  own  parish.  On  arriving  at  my  host's  residence 
I  took  occasion  to  tell  the  assembled  company,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  English,  Americans,  and  Germans,  the  news  of  Kamel's 
death.  The  news  fell  flat.  My  host,  being  of  Teutonic  origin, 
used  the  regular  phrase  employed  by  his  fellow-countrymen  when 
they  have  nothing  to  say,  and  simply  said,  "  So."  Nobody 
offered  any  comment  whatever,  and  the  conversation  immediately 
returned  to  the  chief  topic  of  public  interest  in  the  European 
society  of  Cairo,  the  question  whether  the  assassination  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  would  or  would  not  interfere  with  the  ball  which  the 
Khedive  had  intended  to  give  at  Abdeen  before  the  end  of  the 
winter  season.  The  guests  assembled  were  for  the  most  part  old 
residents  in  Egypt,  men  keenly  interested  in  the  politics  of  their 
own  countries  and  in  all  events  of  public  importance  in  Europe, 
but  Kamel's  sudden  death  "  did  not  happen  in  their  own  parish." 
That  fact  alone  accounted  for  their  own  indifference. 

On  returning  to  my  hotel  I  found  the  halls  crowded  with 
tourists,  officers  and  visitors,  as  it  happened  to  be  the  night  of 
the  weekly  dance  given  by  the  proprietors,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
smoking-room  frequented  by  reporters  that  I  heard  the  death  of 
Kamel  discussed  at  all.  As  it  was,  the  discussion  turned  exclu- 
sively on  the  report  that  his  funeral  was,  in  accordance  with 
Egyptian  custom,  to  be  celebrated  the  day  after  his  death,  and 
was  expected  to  be  "  a  big  show,"  but  as  to  the  intrinsic  import- 
ance of  the  death,  or  its  possible  political  results,  I  heard  not  a  word, 
uttered.  The  sudden  death  a  week  before  of  poor  Ruffee  Bey, 
the  English  manager  of  the  chief  State  gaol  in  Cairo,  attracted 
infinitely  more  interest  in  the  British  community  than  the  death 
of  Mustafa  Pasha  Kamel.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  The 
first  event  occurred  "  in  our  own  parish,"  the  latter  did  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  funeral  of  Kamel  turned  out  to  be  the 
occasion  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstration  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Cairo.  I  have  resided  too  long  in  Egypt  not  to  have  a 
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profound  distrust  of  any  statement  made  to  me  by  either  European 
or  native  as  to  any  anticipatory  statements  of  forthcoming  mani- 
festations of  public  sentiment.  I  made  up  my  mind,  therefore, 
to  be  present  at  Kamel's  funeral  without  any  other  expectation 
than  that  of  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  a  somewhat  more  nume- 
rously-attended funeral  than  any  of  those  which  pass  many  times 
during  every  day  through  the  main  streets  of  Cairo.  I  confess 
that  I  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  spectacle  I  witnessed. 

I  took  up  my  place  in  a  carriage  on  the  line  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  pass,  about  half-way  between  the  offices  of 
the  El  Leiva  and  the  Mussulman  cemetery  hard  by  the  Citadel. 
Though  I  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  procession  was  expected 
to  start,  the  footpaths,  the  shops,  the  trees  overhanging  the  road, 
were  crowded  already  with  a  dense  multitude  of  spectators,  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  natives.  The  crowd  was  perfectly  quiet 
and  well-behaved.  The  roadway  was  kept  clear  without  difficulty 
by  the  mounted  police.  The  procession  was  late  starting,  and 
yet  the  crowd  congregated  along  the  route  displayed  no  impatience 
and  kept  constantly  increasing  in  numbers.  It  was  a  full  hour 
before  the  head  of  the  procession  appeared  in  sight,  and  yet  the 
crowd  was  so  dense  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
retain  your  position.  Whether  you  were  seated  in  a  carriage  or 
remained  on  foot  you  caught  sight,  after  a  long  delay,  of  a  mass 
of  red  pressing  onwards.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
funeral  procession  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  men, 
mostly  young,  wearing  as  headgear  the  red  tarbush.  Eow  after 
row  came  on  marching  four  abreast  in  perfect  order.  Bow 
succeeded  row  till  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers  ached  from  the 
endless  glare  of  red.  It  took  close  upon  an  hour  for  the  proces- 
sion to  pass  the  point  where  I  was  stationed,  and  in  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  counting  roughly  the  numbers  of  the  mourners — 
my  estimate  fairly  agreed  with  that  made  by  the  reporters  of  the 
local  papers — namely,  as  not  less  than  20,000.  All  through  the 
day  large  groups  of  the  Fellaheen  came  in  from  the  villages 
adjacent  to  the  capital,  and  twenty  special  trains  brought  in 
masses  of  mourners  from  the  country-side,  especially  from 
Denshawi. 

,„  The  procession,  whatever  its  exact  numbers  may  have  been, 
presented  certain  features  which  distinguished  this  funeral  from 
ordinary  native  burials  so  frequent  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 
The  mourners  were,  as  a  rule,  young  men,  for  the  most  part 
students  of  the  public  schools.  They  all  marched  as  if  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  military  drill.  They  all  wore  an  air  of 
gloom,  whether  genuine  or  affected  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger 
to  determine.  They  maintained  the  most  perfect  order  in  their 
progress  towards  the  cemetery,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  the- 
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services  of  the  native  mounted  police  were  not  called  into  requisi- 
tion except  to  clear  the  road  for  the  procession.  The  dense  crowd 
on  the  footpath  drew  back  of  its  own  accord  as  the  small  plain 
black  coffin  was  borne  along  in  silence.  There  were  no  profes- 
sional mourners  such  as  accompany  ordinary  burials  in  Egypt ; 
no  shrieks  from  the  women-folk  of  the  deceased,  making  the  air 
resound  with  their  screams,  no  bands  of  music,  no  long  suites  of 
carriages,  no  outward  sign  of  grief  except  that  displayed  by  the 
crape  bound  round  the  "  escutcheons,"  if  that  is  the  proper  word, 
carried  at  the  head  of  each  group  of  schools — no  groups  of 
Dervishes,  no  display  of  flowers.  If  any  one  of  the  mourners 
had  been  steady,  stolid,  God-fearing,  middle-class  Englishmen, 
who  had  lost  a  near  and  dear  friend,  the  funeral  could  not 
have  been  more  simple  or  the  sorrow,  to  outward  seeming,  more 
genuine. 

What  was  perhaps  most  striking  to  an  old  visitor  to  Egypt, 
who  in  consequence  has  been  present,  either  as  spectator  or 
mourner,  at  any  number  of  Egyptian  funerals,  was  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  the  British  officials  and  notabilities.  There 
were  a  certain  small  number  of  Frenchmen,  mainly,  I  think, 
French  journalists,  conspicuous  amidst  the  crowd  of  tarbushes 
by  their  tall  black  hats  and  dress  suits.  His  Highness  the 
Khedive  was  represented  by  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Vice- 
Kegal  Court,  but  otherwise,  in  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  notabilities 
of  all  nationalities  were  "  conspicuous  by  their  absence."  I  fancy 
the  visitors,  as  distinguished  from  the  residents,  may  have  been 
kept  away  by  some  fear  of  their  presence  being  resented  by  the 
mob.  If  so  their  anticipations  were  utterly  unfounded,  as  the 
mob  collected  by  the  funeral  was  perfectly  quiet  and  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  presence  of  unbelievers  and  aliens  at  what  was 
regarded,  with  or  without  reason,  as  an  Egyptian  demonstration. 
The  true  cause,  however,  of  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
Englishmen  was  not  so  much  objection  to  Kamel's  anti-English 
policy,  but  to  the  fact  that  Kamel's  death  did  not  happen  "  in 
their  own  parish." 

During  my  career  as  a  publicist,  who  has  written  much  and 
often  on  Egyptian  affairs,  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  hard  words 
concerning  Mustafa  Pasha  Kamel  as  the  champion  of  a  policy 
directly  opposed  to  the  permanence  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt.  It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  I  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century — of  the  death  of  whose  founder  and  life-long 
editor,  an  old  and  valued  friend,  I  have  learnt  to-day  with  extreme 
personal  regret — the  object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the 
annexation  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  on  the  plain  simple  ground 
that  I  held  annexation  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  we  could 
secure  our  highway  to  India  being  kept  under  British  control. 
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From  that  standpoint  I  have  never  wavered.  I  have  contended 
all  along  that  I  wrote  in  the  first  place  as  an  Englishman,  and  only 
in  a  second  and  subsidiary  place  as  a  friend  of  Egypt.  I  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  my  avowed  desire  to  bring  about  the  military 
occupation  of  Egypt,  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  conducive  to  the  interest  of  Egypt,  has  exposed  me  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  partisans  of  Egyptian  nationality  ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  criticisms  on 
my  views  as  an  imperialist  which  may  have  appeared  in  El  Lewa 
or  in  its  affiliated  French  and  English  versions,  the  Egyptian 
Standard  and  I'Etendard  Egijptien. 

Whatever  his  failings  may  have  been,  Kamel  was  a  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  born  orator,  and  a  personage 
of  an  entirely  different  mould  from  his  predecessor  Arabi.  His 
personal  appearance  and  his  charm  of  manner  told  strongly  in 
his  favour.  He  was  gifted  also  with  the  art  of  speaking  classical 
Arabic,  an  accomplishment  which  has  an  attraction  for  the  native 
mind  not  easily  intelligible  to  Englishmen  in  general.  His 
education,  which  was  superficial,  was  acquired  entirely  in  France, 
and  his  ideas,  his  habits  and  his  tastes  were,  for  good  or  bad,  far 
more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  West  as  represented  by 
France  than  with  those  of  his  native  country.  Men  of  in- 
dependent force  of  character  and  strong  individuality  are  rare  in 
any  country,  but  rarest  of  all  in  Egypt,  and  Kamel,  whatever 
else  he  may  have  been,  waa  a  marked  personality.  An  ambitious 
man,  he  had  the  instinct  to  recognise  that  patriotism  in  our 
European  sense  of  the  word  does  not  exist  in  Egypt,  and  that 
the  sole  bond  which  could  ever  create  anything  resembling  an 
Egyptian  nationality  is  the  attachment  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  her  population  to  the  creed  of  Islam.  I  should  doubt 
myself  Kamel's  personal  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Koran 
having  survived  his  long  and  intimate  associations  in  Paris. 

The  limits  of  space  preclude  my  dwelling  at  length  for  the 
moment  on  the  vicissitudes  of  Kamel's  chequered  career.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  the  cry  he  raised,  that  of 
Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  however  irrational  and  impracticable 
it  may  appear  to  us,  "  caught  on,"  if  I  may  use  the  words, 
with  the  young  Egyptian  of  to-day.  Nor  was  he  content  with 
formulating  a  catching  cry.  He  formulated  a  definite  plan  of 
action,  which  was  that  young  Egypt  should  educate  and  prepare 
themselves  in  every  possible  way  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  any  possible  opportunity  by  which  England  could  be  persuaded 
or  cajoled  or  bribed  or,  if  needs  be,  coerced  into  surrendering  her 
military  occupation  of  Egypt.  He  defended  this  nostrum  of  his 
own  invention  with  extraordinary  energy  both  in  speech  and 
writing,  in  public  addresses,  and  in  private  conversation.  He 
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was  practically  a  dying  man,  and  knew  himself  to  be  so, 
when  he  returned  to  Egypt  at  the  close  of  last  summer.  But  he 
fought  on  to  the  last.  He  suffered  great  pain  with  unfailing 
courage,  and  died  in  harness. 

I  utterly  disbelieve  in  his  policy.  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
as  to  his  motives.  I  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  Franco-Egyptian 
Gambetta,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  as  an  Egyptian  Kabagas ; 
but  I  cannot  withhold  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  extraordinary 
energy,  to  his  great  courage  and  his  exceptional  ability. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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CHINA    AND    ITS    NATIONAL  ARMY 

SOME  FACTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS   GAINED   DURING 
A   RECENT   VISIT  TO   CHINA 

BY   CAPTAIN   M.   KINCAID-SMITH,   M.P. 

I. 

A  NATIONAL  AWAKENING. 

ONE  of  the  consequences  of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  the  siege 
of  the  Legations  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Pekin  by 
an  International  force  of  European,  American,  and  Japanese 
troops,  was  to  impress  upon  the  Chinese,  more  particularly  the 
educated  classes,  the  necessity  for  increasing  their  own  national 
and  military  strength.  This  feeling,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in 
China,  national  awakening,  had  been  growing  for  some  years 
previously,  and  received  further  strengthening  from  the  menace 
of  foreign  interference  exerted  through  railway  concessions  and 
other  commercial  undertakings. 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  with  its  rude  shocks  to  the  whole 
world  gave  additional  impetus  to  the  progressive  movement,  and 
made  the  Chinese  more  determined  than  ever  to  adopt  Western 
military  methods  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  country  from 
Western  aggression.  Long  before  1900  the  Chinese  had  begun 
to  fear  and  dread  the  influence  from  the  North,  which  was 
steadily  increasing  in  the  East,  and  gradually  tightening  over  the 
much-coveted  province  of  Manchuria.  But  in  the  momentous 
struggle  of  1904-5  they  saw  the  Russian  forces  checked  and 
gradually  forced  to  retire  before  the  victorious  armies  of  Japan, 
with  the  not  unnatural  result  that  to-day,  by  newspapers  and 
officials  alike,  the  fact  is  being  constantly  emphasised  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  twelve  provinces  of  China,  that 
military  strength  alone  causes  nations  to  be  respected.  Japan 
had  learned  this  lesson  half  a  century  ago,  and  after  the 
revolution  her  statesmen  set  to  work  to  raise,  with  the  help  of 
European  instructors,  both  the  naval  and  military  forces,  equipped 
and  administered  in  the  most  modern  manner.  During  this 
period  China  lost  her  sovereignty,  shadowy  though  it  may  have 
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been  in  some  cases,  over  Corea,  Upper  Burma,  Annam,  Tonkin, 
Formosa,  the  Loochoos,  and  Hong-Kong,  besides  the  territories 
of  Kwantung,  Wei-Hai-Wei,  Kiau-Chau,  and  Kwang- Chow- Wan, 
which  she  had  been  more  or  less  forced  to  lease  to  Western 
Powers.  In  Thibet  she  had  witnessed  the  capital  of  the  country 
temporarily  occupied  by  foreign  troops,  and  in  Manchuria  her 
rights  are  disputed  by  Kussians  and  Japanese,  and  the  railways, 
ports,  and  telegraphs  are  held  and  controlled  by  these  same 
nationalities.  In  addition  China  had  seen  commercial  enterprises, 
and  more  especially  railways,  in  many  cases  the  cloak  for  political 
schemes,  by  means  of  which  foreign  powers  hoped  slowly  but 
surely  to  extend  their  political  control  over  adjacent  regions. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  German  and  Kussian  railways, 
where  troops  in  the  disguise  of  railway  guards  have  been  stationed 
by  treaty  along  the  route,  thus  giving  the  Chinese  legitimate  reasons 
for  suspecting  ulterior  motives  in  the  constant  demands  for  con- 
cessions. It  is  true  that  the  English  and  American  commercial 
undertakings  had  no  ulterior  political  designs,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  now  we  see  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  in  some  cases  the  people  in  the  particular 
districts  concerned,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  subordinate  officials, 
offering  the  most  stubborn  resistance  to  all  foreign  concessions 
and  commercial  enterprises. 

Opposition  in  China  to  railways  and  mining  concessions  is 
not  due  to  any  antagonism  or  dislike  of  railways  in  themselves, 
but  to  the  conditions  under  which  some  of  these  railways  have 
been  constructed.  Most  objectionable  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  a  railway  concession  to  a  foreign  syndicate  which  permits 
a  European  board  of  directors  to  have  a  foreign  engineer-in-chief 
independent  of  Chinese  control,  and  more  especially  do  they  dislike 
a  foreign-built  railway  when  it  leads  to  a  demand  to  furnish 
foreign  railway  guards  for  its  protection.  ^Resistance  by  the 
local  inhabitants  to  the  actual  building  of  the  railway,  owing  to 
fear  of  the  desecration  of  ancestral  graves  and  other  superstitions, 
is  a  somewhat  exaggerated  difficulty  and  is  usually  only  a  ques- 
tion of  money  to  buy  the  support  of  the  local  officials.  Here, 
then,  is  found  the  reason  for  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  grant  any  further  concession  to  a  foreign 
syndicate,  and  its  continual  and  persistent  endeavour  (backed  up 
by  the  Japanese)  to  regain  possession  wherever  possible  of  any 
concession  for  railways  not  yet  in  operation.  And  it  must,  I 
think,  be  allowed  that  this  suspicion  is  not  unnatural  or  un- 
reasonable, when  one  realises  in  the  light  of  past  experience  the 
peculiar  significance  that  even  the  most  innocent-looking  foreign 
industrial  enterprise  may  assume  to  the  Chinese  Government. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  Chinese  to  raise  money 
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locally  and  build  a  railway  without  foreign  engineers  or  foreign 
help,  but  those  attempts  have  usually  ended  in  failure.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Chinese  will  be  forced  to  employ 
foreign  administrators  in  the  more  important  positions,  otherwise 
foreign  or  Chinese  capitalists  will  not  venture  their  money  in 
enterprises  offering  no  security  for  economical  and  honest  manage- 
ment. And  one  may  safely  predict  that  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  miles  of  railway  will  be  built  in  China  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Chinese  themselves  will  be  the  prime  movers  in  these  enterprises, 
retaining  substantial  control  in  their  management,  but  employing 
Europeans  to  construct  and  work  them. 

I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  state  the  main  causes  for  the 
growing  determination  of  the  Chinese  educated  classes  to  resist 
further  encroachments  by  western  Powers.  They  clearly  see  that 
only  by  military  strength  can  they  hope  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  their  country  and  their  proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Other  Powers  may  make  agreements  and  alliances  with 
the  avowed  object  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  these  Powers  are  only 
regarded  by  the  Chinese  with  a  degree  less  suspicion  than  foreign 
countries  who  openly  exhibit  more  grasping  tendencies. 

The  desire  for  national  and  military  strength  has  not,  how- 
ever, extended  to  any  large  extent  to  the  masses,  but  it  is  steadily 
increasing,  supported  and  often  instigated  by  the  hundreds 
of  Chinese  students  educated  in  Japan,  almost  invariably  anti- 
foreign  or  rather  anti-white  in  their  tendencies,  and  who  return 
to  China  to  carry  on  a  very  active  propaganda  of  their  ideas. 
There  is  much  similarity  between  these  gentlemen  and  the  Hindoo 
student  agitators  in  Calcutta  and  Bengal;  in  both  cases  their 
training  is  too  superficial,  often  insufficient  to  enable  them  wisely 
to  educate  public  opinion  amongst  their  countrymen.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  suitable  employment  available  except  for  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  hundreds  of  students  turned  out 
annually  from  the  universities  with  a  smattering  of  a  western 
training.  The  remainder  cannot  surrender  themselves  to  the 
monotony  of  returning  to  the  agricultural  life  of  their  village 
home,  and  become  discontented  with  the  only  career  open  to  them. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  Chinese  authorities,  dissatisfied 
with  and  alarmed  by  the  results  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
received  by  the  students  in  Tokyo  (possibly  because  it  turns  out 
so  many  antagonistic  to  the  Manchu  Dynasty),  have  begun  to 
discourage  any  further  emigration  on  a  large  scale  to  Japan  for 
educational  purposes.  Last  year  there  were  upwards  of  12,000 
civil  and  military  Chinese  students  in  Japan,  but  in  future  one 
may  expect  to  see  this  number  considerably  reduced.  In  this 
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connection  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  not  a  few  students 
from  India  are  now  attending  the  schools  and  colleges  in  Tokio, 
and  these  students  are  invariably  most  bitter  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  white  races. 

II. 

THE  ARMY  AS  IT  is. 

Up  to  within  the  last  few  years  both  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  China  were  wholly  provincial  in  their  character.  Kaised, 
equipped  and  maintained  out  of  local  fnnds,  they  were  com- 
manded by  officers  in  the  respective  provinces,  and  controlled 
almost  entirely  by  the  provincial  viceroy.  Since  1900,  a  War 
Ministry  has  been  created  in  Pekin,  with  nominal  control  over  the 
Lu-Chun  or  new  National  Army,  which  is  divided  into  three 
classes — (1)  The  Lu-Chun,  newly  formed  from  old  troops,  or 
newly  raised.  (2)  Old  troops,  in  some  cases  reorganised  in  the 
new  National  Army.  (3)  A  kind  of  police  or  constabulary  and 
body-guards. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  control  exer- 
cised by  the  Chinese  War  Office  over  the  units  of  the  new  army, 
but  as  each  province  provides  the  money  for  the  payment  and 
equipment  of  the  divisions  raised  within  their  borders,  and  as  there 
does  not  seem  at  present  to  be  any  intention  of  stationing  troops 
outside  their  own  provinces  (except  in  Manchuria,  where  a  division 
and  two  mixed  brigades  have  lately  been  sent  from  Chili),  the 
control  of  the  central  Government  would  appear  to  be  very 
slight.  In  fact,  beyond  directing  the  broad  principle  of  organisa- 
tion, the  Pekin  War  Office  would  appear  to  have  obtained  very 
little  authority  over  the  new  army,  and  much  of  the  control,  as 
well  as  the  patronage,  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroys. 
In  the  future  I  understand  strenuous  efforts  are  to  be  made  by 
the  War  Office  to  obtain  larger  powers,  as  it  is  rapidly  being 
recognised  that  the  present  system  can  only  result  in  different 
standards  of  equipment  and  efficiency ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  any  attempt  even  at  reasonable  centralisation  will  be  stoutly 
resisted  in  a  country  like  China,  where  local  autonomy  in  govern- 
ment is  carried  to  an  extreme  limit. 

At  present  the  greatest  progress  in  the  formation  of  the  army 
has  been  in  the  Province  of  Chili,  under  the  direct  control  of 
Yuan-Shi-Kai,  until  recently  Viceroy  of  the  province.  This 
eminent  statesman,  China's  strong  man  in  the  opinion  of  many 
competent  observers,  has  gradually  risen  from  a  comparatively 
obscure  position  in  the  old  army  to  be  a  governor  of  Shantung 
and  Viceroy  of  Chili,  and  is  now  filling  a  high  official  position  in 
the  Central  Government  at  Pekin.  A  member  of  the  reform 
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party  before  the  events  of  1898,  he  went  over  to  the  Reactionaries 
when  the  Dowager  Empress  caine  back  to  power.  Later  when 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  to  some  extent  an ti- dynastic  in  its  origin, 
but  afterwards  gradually  diverted  into  anti-foreign  channels  by 
the  Court  in  its  own  defence,  swept  over  North  China,  Yuan-Shi- 
Kai  kept  aloof  in  his  own  province.  Nevertheless,  in  his  own 
district  he  acted  with  promptitude  and  vigour,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  vigorous  action  the  spread  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
away  to  the  south  was  prevented.  Again,  in  more  recent  years, 
he  avoided  entangling  himself  when  Russia  was  gradually  en- 
trenching herself  in  Manchuria,  and  afterwards  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  Great  credit  must  be  given  to  him  for  his  efforts 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  army.  He  is  now  probably  the  most 
powerful  man  in  China,  though  his  many  enemies,  who  resent 
his  progressive  influence,  are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  him. 

In  the  Province  of  Chili  seven  divisions  *  have  been  formed : 
of  these  one  division  and  two  mixed  brigades  f  have  been  lately 
sent  north  to  Mukden  and  Manchuria,  in  all  about  25,000  men. 

The  stations  of  the  infantry  divisions  now  formed  or  in  process 
of  foimation  are : 

1st  Division  (Manchu)  stationed  at  Hunting  Park,  Pekin. 

2nd  Yung-Ping-Fu  and  neighbourhood,  Chili  province. 


3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

llth 


Manchuria  from  Chili. 

Hsiao-Chau  and  Ma-Ch'ang,  Chili. 

Chi-Nan-Fu,  Shantung  province. 

Pekin,  Chili. 

Only  one  brigade  yet  formed  at  Ch'ing-Chiang-Pei. 

Wu-Ch'ang,  Hupei  province. 

Nanking.     Others  are  being  formed  in  Province. 

Foo-Chow,  Fu-kien,  not  complete. 

Wu-Ch'ang,  Hupei,  one  brigade. 


Divisions  are  also  being  formed  at  the  following  places,  but  at 
present  these  divisions  are  considerably  less  than  one  brigade  : 


At    Soo-chow   in  Province 

Kiang-Su. 

At  Hang-chow             ,, 

Che-Kiang. 

At  Ch'ang-shi-Fu         ,, 

Hu-nan. 

At  Nan-chi'ang-Fu 

and  Kui-Kiang      ., 

Kiang-hsi. 

Near  Canton                ,, 

Kwang-tung. 

At  Foo-chow               ,, 

Fukien. 

At  K'ai-fong-fu            ,, 

Ho-nan. 

At  Kuei-Tin-Fu          ,, 

Kwang-Si. 

At  An-ch'ing-Fu         ,, 

Han-hui. 

*  A  divisiori  Consists  of  about  12,000  men,  being  twelve  battalions  of  650  men 
each,  together  witnVi  proportion  of  divisional  troops  with  cavalry,  artillery  engineers 
and  administrative  services. 

f  A  mixed  brigade  is  composed  of  one  infantry  brigade,  plus  the  same  proportions 
of  other  arms  usually  allotted  to  a  division. 
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TABLE   SHOWING  APPROXIMATELY  THE   ORGANISATION   OF  THE  VARIOUS   UNITS 
IN  THE  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  IN  THE  SERVICE. 


14  men 1  squad  (p'eng). 

Accommodated  in  one  barrack-room. 
3  squads 1  section  (p'ai). 

3  sections 1  company  (liu). 

4  companies    ....   1  battalion  (ying).  * 

Commanded  by  a  major,  about  650  men. 
3  battalions    ....    1  regiment  (piao). 
2  infantry  regiments       .   1  infantry  brigade  (hsieh). 
2  infantry  brigades    .      .   1  infantry  division. 

CAVALRY. 

14  men  ....   1  squad  (p'eng}, 

Accommodated  in  one  barrack-room. 
2  squads    ...   1  section  (p'ai). 

2  sections  ...   1  troop  (liu). 

4  troops     ...   1  squadron  (ying).  \ 

3  squadrons     .      .   1  regiment  (piao). 

ARTILLERY. 

14  men 1  squad  (p'eng}. 

3  squads 1  section  (p'ai). 

3  sections J.  battery  (liu),  6  guns. 

3  batteries 1  battalion  of  artillery  (ying).\ 

The  organisations  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  and 
the  regulations  for  their  training  and  equipment  are  based,  with 
few  exceptions,  on  the  Japanese  model. 

The  term  of  enlistment  for  a  private  soldier  is  the  same  in 
all  branches  of  the  service.  Three  years  with  the  colours. 
Three  years  with  first  reserve  (hsu-pei-churi) .  Four  years  with 
second  reserve  (hou-pei-churi) .  The  pay  is  about  13s.  6d.  per 
month  for  men  in  the  first-class,  and  about  12s.  9d.  per  month 
for  men  in  the  second-class.  A  subaltern  receives  about  £43  a 
year  with  allowances.  A  captain  about  £90  a  year  with  allow- 
ances ;  major  about  £180  a  year  with  allowances ;  colonel  about 
£360  a  year  with  allowances  ;  general  of  brigade  about  £450  a 
year  with  allowances  ;  general  of  division  about  £720  a  year  with 
allowances,  and  a  full  general  about  £1080  a  year  with  allowances. 

*  One  battalion  (ying)  of  about  650  all  ranks,  includes  officers,  non-combatants 
(armourers,  tailors,  etc.)  and  504  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  i.e.  36 
sergeants,  36  corporals,  144  first-class  soldiers,  288  second-class  soldiers. 

t  One  squadron  (ying),  about  331  all  ranks,  and  286  horses  and  four  carts,  includes 
officers  (armourers,  saddlers,  etc.),  and  224  non-commissioned  officers,  i.e.  16  sergeants, 
16  corporals,  64  first-class  men,  128  second-class  men. 

I  One  battalion  (ying)  of  about  545  all  ranks,  with  18  guns,  includes  officers, 
non-combatants  (saddlers,  armourers,  etc.),  and  378  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  i.e.  27  sergeants,  27  corporals,  108  first-class  men,  216  second-class  men. 
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The  infantry  are  armed,  in  some  cases,  with  Mausers  made  at 
the  Hankow  arsenal,  and  in  others  with  rifles  of  Japanese 
pattern ;  the  cavalry  with  Mauser  carbines,  slung  across  the 
body,  and  sword.  The  cavalry  are  mounted  on  the  only  horse 
obtainable  in  China,  the  sturdy  little  Mongolian  pony,  very  sure 
of  foot,  excellent  for  getting  over  rough  ground  and  for  all 
mounted  infantry  work,  but  too  small  for  shock  tactics.  They 
are,  however,  ridiculously  over-weighted  by  an  immense  amount 
of  superfluous  articles  carried  on  the  saddle :  the  greater  part  of 
these  would  undoubtedly  be  discarded  after  the  first  fortnight 
of  any  campaign  and  carried  in  light  carts,  as  was  the  case  in 
South  Africa  with  the  British  mounted  troops. 

With  the  cavalry  of  the  8th  Division  at  Wu-chang,  the 
saddles  used  are  of  Japanese  pattern  made  at  the  Tientsin  factory, 
where  is  also  manufactured  the  majority  of  the  harness  for  the 
artillery  and  transport  department.  The  cavalry  of  the  1st,  2nd 
and  6th  Divisions  use  Chinese  saddles. 

The  artillery  are  armed  in  some  cases  with  12-pr.  Creusot 
guns,  and  in  others  with  guns  of  Japanese  pattern.  As  a  rule, 
with  each  division  two-thirds  of  the  guns  are  field  guns  and  the 
remainder  mountain  guns.  Unfortunately  the  little  Chinese  pony, 
about  14 '1  hands,  is  absurdly  insufficient  for  the  work,  and 
although  the  gun  teams  are  increased  from  six  to  eight  ponies 
for  all  field  work,  yet  I  fear  in  the  field  the  result  would  still  be 
lamentable  and  the  teams  prove  utterly  inadequate.  The  officers 
seem  quite  aware  of  this  dangerous  weakness  in  their  gun  teams, 
several  remarking  to  me  that  it  was  all  they  had,  so  they  must 
make  the  best  of  it  until  better  horses  could  be  obtained.  Serious 
efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  breed  by  the  importation  of 
thoroughbred  stock  from  Europe,  and  I  was  told  that  120  mares 
had  been  purchased  with  this  object. 

The  Chinese  are  wonderfully  quick  and  intelligent  as  mechanics, 
and  in  the  operation  and  management  of  modern  machinery  ;  for 
instance,  a  Chinese  engine-driver,  I  was  informed,  will  become 
thoroughly  efficient  in  his  work  with  considerably  less  practice 
and  in  much  shorter  time  than  a  European  in  the  same  profession. 
This  mechanical  skill  will  no  doubt  be  of  the  very  greatest  value 
in  the  more  scientific  branches  of  the  service. 

The  barracks  are  usually  built  of  mud  in  parallel  rows  of  long, 
one-storey  buildings,  each  providing  accommodation  for  one 
company  and  sub-divided  into  barrack  rooms  for  fourteen  men, 
which  is  the  smallest  administrative  unit.  At  Wu-chang  the 
barracks  of  the  8th  and  llth  Divisions  are  substantial  two- 
storey  brick  buildings  of  the  most  modern  type,  equal  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  England,  and  vastly  superior  to  many  of  our  old- 
fashioned  barracks  and  huts  now  occupied  by  British  soldiers. 
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Arranged  in  parallel  rows  on  two  sides  of  an  open  space  forming 
an  excellent  drill  ground  are  six  long,  two-storey  buildings, 
each  providing  accommodation  for  two  companies,  sub-divided 
into  barrack  rooms  for  fourteen  men  apiece,  with  a  lecture-room 
at  the  end  of  each  building  for  the  use  of  each  company. 

There  is  also  first-rate  accommodation  at  Wu-chang  for  a 
large  number  of  cadets  to  be  trained  as  officers.  Some  of  the 
class-rooms  and  lecture-halls  are  still  in  course  of  construction, 
but  when  completed  should  be  capable  of  accommodating  a 
thousand  or  more  students,  who  live  in  the  city  and  come  daily 
to  the  college  for  study.  These  cadets  are  chiefly  the  sons  of 
officials  and  merchants ;  they  are  a  smart,  intelligent-looking 
body  of  young  men,  varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  They  wear  a  simple  uniform  with  a  coloured  shoulder- 
strap  denoting  the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong ; 
white  for  cavalry,  yellow  for  infantry,  and  so  on.  An  inspection 
of  the  cadets  at  their  work  in  these  class-rooms  showed  conclusively 
that  the  prejudice  against  even  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
army  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  well-to-do  is  vanishing  under 
the  present  more  enlightened  regime. 

Here  also  the  Government  has  established  a  college  for 
training  staff  officers,  though  Paoting-Fu,  where  there  is  another 
staff  college,  will  eventually  be  the  chief  educational  centre  in  the 
country.  At  Paoting-Fu  the  training  colleges  for  medical  and 
veterinary  services  are  fitted  with  the  most  modern  complete 
appliances,  models  and  lecture-rooms,  in  charge  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  spent  many  years  studying  in  America. 

In  the  educational  establishments  many  Japanese  and  a 
few  German  instructors  are  employed.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  Chinese  authorities  prefer  Japanese  to  European  or 
American  instructors  in  the  scientific  training  of  their  army ;  on 
the  contrary,  many  prefer  the  European  instructor,  but  are  unable 
to  employ  him,  owing  to  his  extra  cost,  and  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
rule  he  wishes  to  manage  things  his  own  way,  whereas  the 
Japanese  instructor  is  content  to  occupy  a  more  subordinate 
position.  In  addition,  the  services  of  an  interpreter  are  usually 
not  required  for  so  long  a  time  with  a  Japanese  instructor  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  European  instructor,  thus  making 
further  economy  possible.  In  this  connection  I  should  perhaps 
point  out  that  however  many  officers,  whether  Japanese  or 
other  nationalities,  may  be  employed  as  instructors  and  lec- 
turers, the  Chinese  authorities  will  not  permit  any  foreign 
officer  to  exercise  any  executive  command  (except  for  staff 
work)  of  any  unit.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  fatal  mistake, 
and  one  that  I  think  the  Chinese  will  some  day  bitte.rly  regret. 
It  is  moreover  a  proof  of  the  old  contention  that  foreigners, 
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although  often  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  industrial  ventures, 
as  well  as  military  educational  establishments,  have  their  useful- 
ness limited  owing  to  feelings  of  national  vanity,  and  are  never 
really  given  a  fair  chance  to  justify  themselves  in  their  work.  Of 
the  engineers  and  transport  corps  I  saw  nothing,  but  probably 
little  advance  has  been  made  at  present  in  the  organisation  of 
these  arms  of  the  service. 

The  great  majority  of  the  men  are  recruited  from  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  and  although  enlistment  is  entirely  voluntary  in 
theory,  yet  I  do  not  really  believe  I  shall  be  seriously  contradicted 
when  I  say  that  in  many  cases  if  sufficient  recruits  required  from 
any  particular  village  are  not  forthcoming,  then  the  number  is 
made  up  by  compulsion.  The  authorities  of  course  deny  any 
compulsion,  but  one  hears  statements  to  the  contrary  so  often 
that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  veracity ; 
probably  in  such  cases  exemption  from  military  service  can  be 
bought  from  officials,  whose  very  existence  and  livelihood  depend 
on  their  being  able  to  squeeze  something  from  those  passing 
through  their  hands. 

At  present  Chinese  parents  do  not  welcome  the  idea  of  their 
sons  joining  the  army,  any  more  than  is  the  case  in  England,  as 
we  know  to  our  cost ;  in  fact,  those  adopting  a  profession  so 
degrading  in  Chinese  eyes  have  usually  been  looked  upon,  ir- 
respective of  their  rank,  as  ne'er-do-wells,  useless  for  earning  their 
livelihood  at  any  other  work,  and  only  driven  to  enlist  by  actual 
want.  However,  those  best  qualified  to  judge  maintain  that  with 
the  growth  of  this  desire  in  China  for  national  strength,  the 
profession  of  a  soldier  is  gradually  rising  in  public  estimation,  and 
those  who  adopt  it  are  no  longer  classed  with  publicans,  prosti- 
tutes, barbers  and  domestic  servants.  For  centuries  past  the 
members  of  those  professions  as  well  as  soldiers  have  been 
regarded  in  the  Chinese  mind  as  of  the  most  degraded  and  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  social  scale. 

On  return  to  civil  life  certain  small  privileges  are  supposed  to 
be  granted  to  the  ex-soldier,  such  as  being  permitted  to  stand 
instead  of  being'  obliged  to  kneel  in  the  magistrate's  court,  and 
being  exempt  from  some  portion  of  the  land  tax.  As  a  rule, 
however,  these  privileges  must  be  regarded  as  mere  pious  wishes, 
such  ,.3  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  England,  without  bringing 
muon  substantial  benefit  to  the  old  soldier. 

Regarding  desertion,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any 
certainty,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  official  statistics,  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  reliable  information  locally;  but  from 
conversations  with  different  people  I  gathered  that  about  twenty 
men  per  thousand  per  annum  in  the  north,  and  a  few  more  in 
the  south,  would  be  a  very  fair  estimate.  Owing  to  the  strong 
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family  tie  existing  in  Chinese  life,  deserters  generally  return 
sooner  or  later  to  their  homes,  and  would  usually  be  caught  by 
the  civil  authorities.  Punishments  in  China  are  notorious  for 
their  severity,  and  for  such  a  crime  as  desertion  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  extreme  penalty  of  beheading  is  often  inflicted. 

In  barracks  the  punishments  authorised  for  the  private 
soldier  are  fines,  extra  drill,  and  imprisonment ;  but  again  I  have 
no  doubt  that  bambpoing  is  not  infrequently  resorted  to  by  those 
in  authority  for  various  military  crimes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  many  excellent, 
well-known  soldierly  qualities  displayed  by  the  Chinese  private 
soldier  under  efficient  leadership,  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject  by  competent  authorities  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  personal  observation  of  these  wonderful  people 
when  actually  engaged  on  active  service.  The  behaviour  of  the 
Chinese  Wei-hai-Wei  regiment  under  their  British  officers  during 
the  fighting  round  Tientsin,  and  during  their  march  to  Pekin, 
was  a  conclusive  proof — if  such  were  necessary — that  under 
efficient  leadership  they  are  worthy  of  the  high  opinion  formed  of 
them  by  competent  authorities. 

Easily  governed  and  obedient  to  authority  in  civil  life,  they 
are  quickly  trained  to  a  very  high  standard  of  discipline — a  dis- 
cipline which  has  stood  very  severe  tests  at  the  capture  of  Tientsin 
and  Pekin,  and  compared  very  favourably  with  not  a  few  of  the 
European  troops.  Accustomed  in  their  youth  to  walk  long  dis- 
tances and  to  carry  heavy  weights,  the  possession  of  these  qualities 
is  of  vast  importance,  and  increases  to  a  high  degree  their  fighting 
efficiency,  when  so  much  depends  on  the  marching  capabilities  of 
the  soldier. 

With  no  religious  prejudices  to  be  considered  as  to  food,  they 
possess  distinct  advantages  in  this  respect  over  troops  such  as 
our  native  troops  in  India.  At  drill  and  all  parade  movements  no 
one  who  has  seen  them  would  doubt  for  one  moment  that  they 
can  train  to  the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency,  with  a  precision 
of  movement  and  clock-work  regularity  which  will  compare  with 
any  European  troops. 

III. 

PERSONAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

During  my  visits  to  the  various  garrison  centres,  I  was  in- 
variably treated  with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  courtesy  by  the 
Chinese  officials,  and  from  first  to  last  saw  no  trace  of  that 
antipathy  to  foreigners  with  which  the  Chinese  are  usually 
credited.  Of  course  no  nation  can  be  expected  to  expose  every 
detail  of  its  inner  administration  to  foreigners,  but  within  reason- 
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able  limits  I  found  every  desire  to  show  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  last  two  years. 

Unfortunately  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  musketry 
practice  on  the  rifle  ranges,  though  I  was  repeatedly  informed 
that  special  importance  was  attached  to  the  training  of  the 
soldier  to  shoot,  and  that  regulations  were  in  existence  laying 
down,  as  is  the  case  in  every  other  army,  the  number  of  rounds 
to  be  fired  annually  by  each  man.  But  the  impression  left 
on  my  mind  was  that  these  musketry  regulations,  admirable 
though  they  may  be,  are  impossible  of  fulfilment  in  many 
instances  owing  to  lack  of  ammunition.  If  this  is  so — and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it — then  I  feel  certain  the  Chinese 
authorities  will  some  day  bitterly  regret  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  permitting  any  neglect  of  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  a  soldier's  training.  For,  however  good  may  be  their 
drill,  their  discipline,  their  national  spirit,  the  organisation 
of  their  administrative  departments,  any  undue  stinting  in  the 
supply  of  ammunition  necessary  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the 
musketry  regulations  in  peace  time,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
national  disaster  in  time  of  war.  As  the  rifles  of  the  present  day 
have  improved,  so  has  the  necessity  for  good  shooting  and  quick 
shooting  increased,  and  the  nation  which  will  permit  false  economy 
to  interfere  with  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  training  of  its 
soldiers  cannot  be  said  to  have  learned  the  chief  lesson  of  modern 
warfare. 

Although  the  educational  establishments  for  training  young 
officers  are  admirably  organised,  and  although  the  profession  of 
the  soldier,  whether  officer  or  private  soldier,  is  now  slowly 
emerging  from  its  prehistoric  lowly  and  contemptible  position  in 
the  Chinese  social  scale,  and  now  is  consequently  offering  attrac- 
tion to  a  distinctly  better  class  of  young  men,  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  the  few  years  in  which  modern  military 
ideas  have  prevailed,  the  vast  numbers  required  for  this  new 
army  can  be  given  the  scientific  and  technical  education  required 
in  these  days.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  officers  commanding  battalions  well  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  with  nothing  but  the  most  limited  experience  in  the 
training  and  handling  of  their  men.  In  addition  I  could  see 
no  sign  of  any  serious  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  proper  system 
of  promotion  amongst  the  officers  of  the  army,  especially  in  the 
senior  ranks,  where  advancement  is  secured  not  always  by  merit, 
but  by  influences  bound  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  its  chiefs,  and 
seriously  injure  its  usefulness.  I  am  confident  that  for  very 
many  years  the  question  of  the  supply  of  a  suitable  and  efficient 
body  of  officers  will  undoubtedly  be  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Chinese  army  much  beyond  the  present  number. 
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Financial  considerations  are  another  difficulty,  but  this  would 
speedily  vanish  were  the  finances  of  the  country  reorganised  on 
a  modern  basis,  and  the  revenues  collected  properly  and  honestly 
applied. 

The  present  programme  of  the  Chinese  Government,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  aims  at  the  creation  of  two  divisions 
in  each  of  the  eighteen  Provinces,  that  is,  thirty-six  divisions  of 
about  12,000  men  each,  with  a  full  proportion  of  cavalry,  artillery 
and  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  giving  a  standing  peace 
army  of  432,000  men  with  a  war  strength  of  about  1,500,000. 
That  of  course  cannot  be  attained  for  many  years,  but  I  have 
seen  it  seriously  stated  by  a  writer  whose  books  on  recent,  events 
in  the  East  have  been  widely  read,  that  China  by  the  beginning 
of  1907  would  possess  an  army  of  150,000  men  organised  and 
equipped  on  the  Japanese  model.  This,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  gross 
exaggeration,  and  even  now,  at  the  beginning  of  1908,  half  that 
number  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  organised  force  at  present 
available  for  the  field ;  anything  in  excess  of  about  75,000  would 
only  mean  a  force  without  trained  officers,  without  sufficient 
organisation,  in  fact,  a  force  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
undisciplined  masses  of  the  past.  But  even  were  China  to  desire 
to  place  such  a  force  as  75,000  men  in  the  field,  with  its  proper 
proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  I  should  be  sorry  to  predict 
at  present  anything  but  a  breakdown  in  the  ordnance,  transport, 
supply  and  administrative  departments.  With  China's  vast  popula- 
tion of  430  millions,  it  may  seem  incredible  that  she  should  have 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  recruits  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  the 
proposed  army  of  thirty-six  divisions,  but  for  all  that,  the  hostility 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  past  to  military  service  has  been  so  great, 
that  few  believe  these  numbers  will  be  attained  without  some 
general  form  of  compulsion  throughout  the  Empire.  The  desire 
for  national  strength  is  only  in  the  awakening  stage,  and  a  vast 
change  must  come  over  the  national  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  before  any  legislation  of  the  sort  will  be  possible. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  although  China  is 
a  very  long  way  from  possessing  those  vast  hordes  of  armed  men, 
the  nightmare  of  a  certain  class  of  newspaper,  yet  enough 
has  been  done  to  show  what  will  be  possible  in  the  future  along 
the  lines  of  modern  military  progress.  Some  critics  and  writers 
would  have  the  Western  powers  prohibit  further  armaments 
in  China.  Such  a  policy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  be 
ridiculous.  Not  only  is  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Powers 
would  come  to  any  agreement  of  this  kind,  but  having  accomplished 
anything  so  unlikely,  it  is  again  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
enforce  their  demands  without  a  military  occupation  of  the 
country.  At  the  time  Western  nations  may  have  possessed  the 
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power  to  carry  out  such  designs,  international  jealousies  pre- 
vented the  partition  of  China  into  spheres  of  influence,  or  to 
put  it  more  correctly,  independently  controlled  territories.  To-day 
anything  of  the  sort  must  be  regarded  as  outside  the  range  of 
practical  consideration. 

After  even  a  short  visit  to  China  the  majority  of  European 
and  American  visitors  return  with  a  sincere  liking  and  admiration 
for  the  Chinese  people.  Industrious,  law-abiding,  peaceable,  full 
of  good  humour,  possessing  a  very  high  standard  of  commercial 
honesty  and  many  other  excellent  qualities,  the  Chinese  cannot 
but  profoundly  impress  the  foreigner,  whether  he  be  a  temporary 
or  permanent  resident,  with  the  wonderful  results  which  are 
likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future  along  the  paths  of  modern 
progress.  Intensely  proud  and  sensitive  to  the  good  opinion  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  happenings  of  their  daily  life,  the 
Chinese  people  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact  that  their 
country  can  only  take  its  proper  place  amongst  the  great  Powers 
of  the  world  when  it  possesses  a  military  and  naval  strength  that 
commands  their  respect. 

The  efforts  of  the  Progressive  party  to  adopt  Western  institu- 
tions is  seen  in  the  frequent  use  of  temples  as  school-houses  in 
many  towns  and  other  centres.  The  ex- Viceroy  of  Chili,  Yuan- 
Shi-Kai,  was  the  first  governor  to  initiate  this  practice ;  others 
are  following  his  lead,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  more 
modern  education  is  now  taking  the  place  of  the  old  classical 
instruction. 

M.  KINCAID-SMITH. 
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FARMING    IN   WESTERN    CANADA 

SECOND   ABTICLE* 
BY  COLONEL  MARK  GOLDIE 

I. 

ACQUIRING  A  QUARTER  SECTION  AND  ESTIMATE 
OF  NECESSARY  CAPITAL. 

IN  my  first  article  I  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  capital 
necessary  to  acquire  and  work,  up  to  the  paying  stage,  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres.  The  estimate  I  gave,  namely,  ^61,400,  is 
sufficiently  large  to  make  the  subject  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, for  no  one  is  willing  to  invest  that  amount  until  he  is  sure 
he  has  got  his  farm  in  the  right  place,,  knows  how  to  work  it  on 
the  proper  lines,  and  has  a  fair  prospect  of  realising  satisfactory 
profits  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to 
prepare  a  similar  estimate  for  the  settler  who  desires  to  take  up, 
work,  and  live  on  a  free  homestead  of  160  acres. 

After  three  years  he  can,  if  he  likes,  sell  his  homestead,  and 
if  he  has  chosen  his  quarter  section  well  and  worked  hard,  he  is 
fairly  certain  of  getting  a  very  fair  price.  Much  he  cannot  lose, 
much  he  cannot  expect  to  gain.  The  profits  stowed  away  by  a 
homestead  farmer  can  never  be  proportionately  as  great  as  those 
made  on  an  equally  well-worked  farm,  in  as  good  a  situation,  of 
much  greater  area ;  yet  to  either  class  of  farmer  situation  is  of 
supreme  importance  both  for  climatic  and  transport  reasons. 
The  rainless  region  of  North  America  includes  a  part  of  Canada  ; 
north  of  this  lies  a  considerable  area  within  which  a  wheat- 
growing  farmer  would  never  be  without  anxiety.  Still  further 
north  there  is  always  sufficient  rain  to  insure  a  crop.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  understood  how  important  it  is  for  an  intending 
settler  to  know  exactly  where  these  boundaries  lie.  In  a  country 
like  England  the  average  rainfall  is  very  dear  to  the  statistical 
mind.  But  when  one  goes  to  a  land  of  wider  possibilities,  that 
average  is  deceitful  and  misleading.  If  in  any  year  the  rainfall 

*  The  first  article  appeared  in  the  February  number. 
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should  prove  insufficient  to  mature  a  crop,  that  rainfall  must 
not  be  carried  on  to  the  total  whence  the  supposed  average  is 
derived  and  from  which  average  the  annual  rainfall  necessary 
in  that  district  to  mature  a  crop  is  inferred.  In  a  bad  run 
of  seven  years  the  rainfall  in  a  particular  district  may  amount 
to  eighty-four  inches,  sixteen  inches  being  really  required  for 
maturing  in  that  locality  a  perfect  crop  of  wheat.  Only  one  year 
in  those  seven  may  show  a  fall  of  as  much  as  sixteen  inches  ;  one 
year  may  show,  perhaps,  as  little  as  six  inches.  There  may  be  in 
that  part  of  the  country  in  seven  years  only  one  really  paying 
crop,  five  moderate  crops,  and  one  complete  failure.  Any  person 
taking  up  land  in  Western  Canada  should  therefore  ask,  not  what  is 
the  average  rainfall  where  he  proposes  to  settle,  but  what  actual 
crops  have  been  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  or  in  the  nearest 
occupied  neighbourhood  to  the  south. 

The  engineers  who  lay  out  railways  cannot  be  expected  to  think 
of  everything ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  railways  want  traffic,  and  are 
not  able  to  get  much  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  precarious. 
Canadian  railways  walk  dryshod  over  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
where  even  a  single  line  must  remain  always  what  a  long  neck 
is  to  a  giraffe.  There  are,  however,  parts  of  the  continent  where 
single  lines  will  not  suffice,  where  considerable  haulage  power  is, 
or  will  very  soon  be,  required,  and  where  a  system  of  providing 
trucks  when  really  wanted  is  much  to  be  desired.  This  is  a  great 
problem,  and  one  cannot  perhaps  reasonably  expect  its  immediate 
solution.  Let  the  would-be  settler  spread  before  himself  a  genuine 
map  of  Canada,  let  him  observe  where  the  railways  run,  let  him 
take  in  what  haulage  of  grain  means  at  this  or  that  particular 
spot,  and  then  perhaps,  if  he  fails  to  take  up  his  land  wisely,  he 
will  have  no  claim  to  be  disappointed.  There  is  an  immense  deal 
to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  providing  facilities,  before  the  question 
of  choosing  a  site  for  a  farm  is  as  simple  as  a  problem  in 
mechanics. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  my  estimate  of  the  capital  required 
for  a  small  farm  of  160  acres,  I  ought  perhaps  to  state  again  the 
.conditions  under  which  the  estimate  is  made.  I  am  supposing 
the  farmer  to  be  actuated  by  the  principle  which  moves  every  one 
in  Canada,  and  in  most  other  places,  namely,  the  desire  to  make 
his  farm  pay  as  much  as  possible ;  so  that  as  time  goes  on, 
operations  may  be  extended,  and  what  at  the  beginning  was  a 
difficult  making  of  both  ends  meet  shall  become  the  road  to  a 
balance  at  the  bank,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  land,  and  an 
increase  of  acreage. 

There  is  only  about  $10  to  pay  for  the  land  itself,  but 
the  farmer  must  have  a  comfortable  house.  Within  a  few 
years  he  will  have  a  wife ;  perhaps  he  has  one  already,  so 
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that  he  cannot  well  content  himself  with  fewer  than  four  rooms, 
that  is  to  say,  a  sitting-room,  a  kitchen  and  two  bedrooms. 
During  seed-time  and  harvest-time,  in  fact  during  nearly  all  the 
summer,  he  will  have  a  helping  hand,  hence  two  bedrooms  are 
essential ;  it  is  more  comfortable  and  also  customary  to  cook  the 
food  in  one  room  and  eat  it  in  another.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
work  with  fewer  than  three  horses,  and  for  these  accommodation 
has  to  be  provided.  As  there  will  be  no  other  live-stock  except 
pigs  and  fowls  on  a  purely  arable  farm — and  I  take  it  that  for  the 
sake  of  rapid  profit-making  the  farm  is  to  be  devoted  to  wheat- 
growing — the  required  building  will  be  small,  but  it  should  certainly 
be  of  the  best  quality.  Even  this  small  farm  must  have  a  granary  ; 
but  that  may  be  made  in  two  parts,  the  first  part  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  capital,  and  the  second  out  of  profits.  The  implements 
must  be  provided  with  shelter;  the  man  with  little  capital 
can  less  afford  damage  to  his  property  than  one  who  has  more 
money  at  his  command.  Something  must  therefore  be  erected  to 
shelter  fowls  and  pigs,  and  a  well  has  to  be  dug. 

For  these  various  buildings  the  farmer  will  require  for  the 
houses  $200,  stable  $100,  granary  $100,  implement  shelter  $30, 
piggery  and  henhouse  $20  each,  and  for  a  well  $10,  making  a 
total  outlay  for  buildings  of  $480.  The  live-stock  may  be 
calculated  at  three  horses,  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  some  fowls, 
and  I  put  down  $180  for  each  horse,  $15  for  the  pigs,  and  $5  for 
the  fowls,  making  a  total  of  $560  for  live-stock. 

It  is  not  likely  the  farmer  will  do  much  at  first  in  the  way  of 
fencing,  so  nothing  need  be  included  in  the  estimate  on  that 
account.  Later  on  he  may  wish  to  grow  young  trees,  and  have 
to  provide  a  fence  for  their  protection,  but  he  will  do  so  only 
when  profits  allow  of  the  expense  being  incurred.  He  will 
probably  also  come  to  have  stacks,  and  at  a  later  time  these  will 
need  similar  protection. 

Every  farmer  should  have  his  own  implements,  but  at  first  he 
would  of  course  provide  himself  only  with  such  as  are  essential 
on  an  arable  farm.  These  I  give  in  the  following  list,  with  their 
approximate  prices  :— 

Plough $75   i    Buggy $70 


Harrow 30 

Seed  drill 90 

Binder 155 

Waggon 95 


Sleigh 30 

Carpenter's  outfit ....  20 

Woodcutter's  outfit   ...  10 

Forks,  shovels,  spades     .      .  5 


The  absolute  necessity  of  a  buggy  may  be  contested,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  absence  of  a  buggy,  stores,  letters  and 
food  can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  railway  town  without 
great  loss  of  time.  Carpenters'  tools  are  also  necessary,  as  the 
farmer  must,  at  the  prices  given,  put  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
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building  himself.     Thus  his  implements  would  cost  him 
portion  of  which  might  be  paid  in  annual  instalments. 

The  following  allowances  should  also  be  included  in  the  estimate : 
for  the  first  year's  seed,  $30  ;  for  the  labour  of  a  farm-hand  during 
portions  of  two  years,  until  profits  come  in,  $200  ;  for  the  farmer's 
food  for  two  years,  and  that  of  the  hand  for  eight  months,  $256 ;  for 
winter  clothing,  $40 ;  for  furniture,  including  beds,  tables,  chairs, 
stoves,  cooking  utensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  and  lamps,  $90;  and  for 
the  feed  of  the  horses  during  the  first  year,  $50  (the  oats  grown 
on  the  farm  supplying  the  food  for  the  second  year),  making  a 
total  of  $666.  No  deduction  is  made  from  these  sums  on  account 
of  any  crop  harvested  during  the  first  two  years,  except  for  seed 
and  oats  as  horse  feed  during  the  second  year.  In  the  second 
year  a  crop  worth  $300  to  $400  may  be  harvested,  part  of  the 
proceeds  from  which  will  be  required  for  completing  the  granary, 
and  the  remainder  to  provide  ready  money  after  all  capital  has 
been  expended  and  before  the  value  of  the  third-year  harvest  has 
come  ID. 

Thus  the  capital  necessary  for  a  quarter  section  arable  farm 
would  be  $2296,  or  £460,  but  as  part  of  the  outlay  may  be  paid 
in  instalments,  the  sum  may  be  reduced  to  £400. 

From  the  above  figures  one  may  deduce  a  sort  of  balance  sheet, 
showing  what  ultimately  the  farmer  may  hope  to  make  as  profit 
annually,  and  how  he  may  expect  to  progress  from  the  condition 
of  a  settler  on  a  free  homestead  to  that  of  a  prosperous  land- 
owner. It  is  this  hope,  the  calculations  that  go  through  the 
farmer's  head,  his  discussions  with  his  neighbours  concerning 
the  rosy  future,  that  make  the  Canadian  farmer's  life  so  free 
from  sordid  care,  so  invigorating,  so  attractive. 

On  one  side  of  the  balance  sheet  one  must  put  the  ever- varying 
income  ;  on  the  other  the  irreducible  expenses  ;  for  though  there 
is  no  rent,  no  bill  for  chemicals  or  any  forcing  agents,  much 
ready  money  is  always  wanted.  Of  the  160  acres  composing  the 
farm,  one-fourth,  or  40  acres,  is  always  fallow ;  otherwise  recourse 
to  chemicals  would  quickly  become  necessary.  If,  then,  allowance 
be  made  for  the  area  occupied  by  the  farmyard,  the  garden,  and 
waste  land — of  which  there  is  always  some — we  may  suppose  112 
acres  always  under  wheat.  In  a  bumper  year,  when  agriculture 
has  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  gopher  has  been 
rigorously  repressed,  the  crop  may  run  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  a  total  of  2,800  bushels.  If  the  quality  be  such  that  half  the 
crop  is  what  is  called  Number  One  Northern,  and  the  other  half 
Number  Two  Northern,  we  may  suppose  the  farmer,  after  paying 
for  threshing  and  storing  in  the  elevator,  to  receive  for  his  wheat 
on  an  average  70  cents  a  bushel.  He  will  thus  obtain  for  his 
crop  1,960  dollars,  or  about  £400. 
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Expenses  work  out  somewhat  as  follows  : — Interest  on  capital 
and  sinking  fund,  to  pay  off  the  whole  in  ten  years,  at  8  per 
cent.,  £60 ;  insurance,  £5 ;  repair  fund  for  buildings  and  imple- 
ments, £20  ;  wages  of  farm  hand,  £30 ;  value  of  farmer's  work, 
£60  ;  food,  £30 ;  feed  of  horses  and  pigs,  £40  ;  seed,  £20  ;  oil  and 
sundries,  £5.  Total,  £270  ;  leaving  for  the  balance  profit,  £130. 

But  last  year  a  large  number  of  farmers  made  only  ten  bushels 
an  acre,  and  that  of  a  poor  quality.  Hence  instead  of  a  profit,  the 
farmer,  on  the  figures  given,  would  for  that  year  have  a  loss  to 
show.  There  are  certain  also  to  be  years  when  he  just  clears  his 
way ;  and  therefore,  as  expenses  can  never  be  reduced,  the 
progress  towards  prosperity  must,  on  these  small  farms,  be  slow. 
But  it  may  bo  said  if  the  farmer  starts  with  the  capital  in  hand 
he  need  not  pay  any  interest  on  it,  nor  provide  for  its  redemption, 
nor  need  he  pay  himself  anything  as  wages.  To  get  at,,  true 
profits,  however,  one  is  bound  to  include  these  items  ;  otherwise 
the  farm  holds  idle  capital  that  might  be  employed  elsewhere, 
and  is  robbing  the  farmer  of  the  wages  he  might  otherwise  earn. 


II. 

FARMING  WITH  INSUFFICIENT  CAPITAL. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  men  who,  having  little  or  no 
capital,  seek  to  secure  for  themselves  a  "  quarter  section"  ?  Such 
men  have  no  security  to  offer  in  return,  borrow  as  they  fain 
would,  because  for  three  years  the  quarter  section  cannot  be 
theirs,  and  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  cancelled,  and  given  to 
another.  Many  would-be  settlers  must  disappear  in  this  way. 
Suppose  a  man  to  work  for  $25  a  month  and  his  keep,  he 
will  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  saved  most  of  his  money.  He 
could  then  get  himself  a  plough,  a  harrow,  and  a  waggon,  on  a 
system  of  deferred  payments ;  he  could  purchase  a  couple  of 
oxen,  and  build  himself  some  sort  of  a  dwelling-place  and  a  rude 
winter  shelter  for  the  bulls.  As  he  could  have  neither  seed-drill 
nor  binder$  sowing  and  reaping  must  be  done  for  him,  and  for 
these  he  would  have  to  pay  by  labour.  Even  to  obtain  food  for 
himself  and  his  oxen,  he  would  have  to  work  for  others. 

Thus  two  things  become  evident ;  first,  that  in  these  circum- 
stances a  settler  would  live  in  the  greatest  discomfort.  He 
would  probably  have  but  one  room,  a  small  cooking-stove,  a 
couple  of  pots,  a  kettle,  a  cup,  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  large  number 
of  bills.  His  food  would  be  correspondingly  rough  and  tiresome, 
if  not  unwholesome.  Secondly,  owing  to  continued  absence  from 
his  farm,  paying  labour  debts,  in  the  effort  to  overtake  storeman's 
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charges,  he  would  make  but  little  progress  in  his  own  supposed 
work ;  indeed,  if  he  made  any  at  all  he  would  be  doing  well.  As 
yet  time  has  not  shown  how  men,  working  in  this  desultory 
fashion,  ultimately  thrive ;  it  is  to  be  suspected,  however,  that 
farming  is  only  one  of  their  objects,  and  perhaps  a  secondary  one. 

Another  way  by  which  men  endeavour  to  get  together  a 
little  capital  is  by  working  as  labourers  on  railways  under  con- 
struction. This  may  be  done  in  carrying  out  a  plan  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  money  first  and  take  up  the  farm  afterwards, 
or  it  may  be  done  just  as  a  labour  debt  is  paid,  but  to  get 
money.  This  process  usually  necessitates  longer  absence  from 
the  farm  than  the  method  of  working  for  a  neighbour,  but  it 
brings  in  more  money.  It  is  even  less  advantageous  for  the 
farm. 

By  whichever  means  money  is  obtained  the  farm  suffers,  and 
as  it  were,  resents  such  wholesale  neglect,  however  unavoid- 
able such  neglect  may  unfortunately  be.  The  sickness  of  the 
neglected  farm  even  spreads  to,  and  infects,  its  neighbours. 
There  is  nothing  the  genuine  farmer  dislikes  more  than  to  have 
unoccupied  land  around  him.  Here  grow  the  weeds  that  spread 
afar  and  choke  everything,  here  swarm  the  gophers  that  multiply 
exceedingly  and  consume  everything ;  here  begin  the  prairie  fires 
that  compel  the  farmer  to  spend  money  on  insurance  and  to  keep 
a  part  of  his  land  always  bare  and  idle,  as  a  fire  guard. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  men  pick  up  capital  as  they 
go  along,  having  previously  settled  down  to  work  their  quarter 
sections ;  but  this  method  is  applicable  only  to  those  who  reach 
Canada  as  families.  It  might  perhaps  be  distinguished  as  the 
group  method.  Suppose  an  emigrant  family  to  consist  of  a 
man,  his  wife  and  their  three  sons;  they  can  then  proceed  to 
occupy  a  square  mile  of  land.  The  four  men  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  their  four  homesteads  close  together ;  it  is  their 
object  so  to  arrange  it,  for  then  the  family  requires  only  one 
dwelling  house,  and  the  mother  can  do  all  the  cooking  and 
cleaning.  If  the  farms  lie  in  that  large  western  area,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  long  ago  handed  over  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kail  way,  the  four  properties  may  not  form  a  single  square  block, 
for  the  alternate  square  miles  belong  to  the  railway,  a  great 
deal  of  selling  has  been  done,  and  often  a  man  who  has  bought 
land  from  the  railway  has  taken  up  his  free  quarter  section  close 
by,  thus  breaking  into  a  free  square.  At  the  worst,  the  farms 
will  be  very  near  together ;  in  lucky  cases  they  may  even  form  a 
square. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  economy  is  thus  effected,  not  only 
in  building  and  in  the  acquisition  of  implements  and  stock,  but 
also  in  the  employment  of  labour.  The  consequence  is  two-fold. 
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It  is  safer  to  lend  money  to  such  a  family  than  to  a  single 
individual.  The  family  is  much  more  comfortable  than  the 
solitary  individual,  and  therefore  has  far  more  to  lose  by  wan- 
dering and  risking  cancellation ;  it  has  better  prospects,  and 
therefore  far  more  to  gain  by  remaining  steady. 

Yet  here  too  progress  is  slow,  unless  there  be  in  hand  capital 
to  start  with.  It  would  be  otherwise  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
younger  men  to  go  out  and  earn  money ;  yet  this  is  what  they 
do,  and  they  go  for  wages  that  are  by  no  means  high,  and  to  a 
style  of  living  not  as  comfortable  as  their  own.  There  are 
always  at  headquarters  the  old  farmer  and  his  wife  to  keep 
the  bankers  in  heart. 

Lastly,  a  method  of  working  land  has  been  introduced,  where 
capital  is  insufficient,  involving  the  old-world  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  It  cannot  be  stated  here  to  what  extent  this  method 
has  so  far  been  adopted,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  widely  spread. 
The  method  has  two  branches.  In  one  branch  an  occupier 
ploughs  a  certain  portion  of  his  holding,  and  then  lets  it  to  a 
neighbour,  who  supplies  and  sows  the  seed,  harvests  the  crop  and 
generally  carries  out  the  later  processes  of  cultivation.  The 
tenant  then  takes  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  leaving  the  occupier  the 
remainder.  As  the  occupier  is  engaged  on  his  holding  only  for  a 
short  time  in  spring,  and  again  in  the  autumn,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
go  abroad  and  acquire  additions  to  his  capital  by  working  as  a 
farm-hand  for  others.  Although  of  course  he  has  his  expenses,  he 
thus  gains,  though  it  may  be  slowly,  and  gradually  accumulates 
a  little  fund.  The  tenant  likewise  gains,  by  adding  to  the  fund 
he  is  endeavouring  to  augment,  such  profits  as  may  arise  from 
this  special  transaction. 

In  the  other  branch  land  is  bought  by  a  purchaser  who  is- 
not  a  farmer ;  he  has  no  intention  of  working  the  land,  or  of 
living  on  it ;  he  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  profits  the  land 
may  bring  in ;  he  really  makes  his  living  in  quite  another  way. 
The  purchaser  therefore  obtains  the  co-operation  of  a  suitably- 
placed  farmer,  to  whom  he  then  becomes  landlord.  The  farmer 
is  simply  a  tenant ;  he  works  the  land  entirely,  taking  two-thirds 
of  the  crop ;  the  landlord,  who  does  no  work,  but  to  whom  the 
land  absolutely  belongs,  takes  one-third.  The  farmer  must  in 
any  case  have  his  own  house;  he  must  have  stock  and  imple- 
ments to  work  his  own  land,  and  these  easily  suffice  to  work 
additional  land,  to  purchase  which  he  has  not  the  necessary 
capital.  The  share  of  profits  taken  by  the  landlord  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  interest  on  a  certain  amount  of  capital ;  but  in  this 
case  the  tenant  is  not  troubled  with  the  necessity  of  returning 
capital,  and  the  landlord  runs  no  risk  of  ever  losing  it. 

The  difference  between  the  two  branches  of  this  method  of 
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working  is  clear.  In  one  case,  not  only  does  the  occupier  carry 
out  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  his  land  ;  he  lives  on  it  and  he 
has  before  him  the  prospect,  very  distant  though  it  may  be,  of 
accumulating  capital  and  thus  being  enabled  to  work  without 
help,  and  slowly  to  attain  a  fairly  comfortable  position.  In  the 
other  case,  the  landlord  does  no  work  at  all,  on  his  land,  he  never 
means  to  do  any;  he  will  not  live  on  it;  he  draws  from  it  a 
varying  profit,  and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  that  is  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

Probably  most  indirect  methods  of  applying  capital  to  the 
working  of  land  have  disadvantages,  if  we  can  discern  them ; 
here  they  are  plain  enough.  The  object  the  landlord  has  in  view 
is  to  draw  from  his  land  year  after  year  as  steady  an  income 
as  possible.  Therefore  he  wishes  that  his  land  should  never 
deteriorate  in  fertility ;  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  against  his 
interests ;  yet  how  is  he  to  guard  against  it  ?  He  is  not  a  farmer, 
and  knows  nothing  about  farmer's  methods ;  he  is  not  present 
while  the  farmer  is  at  work,  though  he  may  occasionally  visit 
the  property.  He  may  of  course  exercise  some  influence,  or  he 
may  not.  The  interests  of  the  tenant  are  quite  different.  He 
not  only  wants  to  secure  as  heavy  crops  as  he  can ;  he  wants  the 
years  of  plenty  to  be  if  possible  without  interruption.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  to  him  what  the  land  is  like  when  he  quits  it, 
therefore  he  will  always  get  the  most  he  possibly  can  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  work. 

The  small  farmer,  who  lets  a  part  of  his  land  for  a  season 
to  a  neighbour,  is  not  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  landlord 
who  is  not  a  farmer.  The  small  farmer  is  on  the  spot ;  he  lives 
on  the  farm  ;  he  knows  something  of  the  business.  Even  when 
he  goes  out  to  work  elsewhere,  he  returns  in  the  evening,  or  at 
very  frequent  intervals.  There  is  not  in  his  case  the  same 
danger,  that  the  land  will  not  receive  justice  ;  but  there  is  some 
danger  unless  the  farmer  who  lets  is  as  strong  a  man  as  the 
farmer  who  works  on  his  land.  The  disadvantage  then  arises 
from  the  possibility  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may,  after  some 
years,  be  diminished.  If  this  method  of  working  became 
common,  and  great  care  were  not  exercised,  the  disadvantage 
might  become  important  to  the  railways,  to  the  revenue,  and  to 
the  general  population. 

The  process  just  described  is  at  bottom  a  method  of  raising 
capital  for  working  land,  where  the  farmers  have  not  sufficient 
capital  themselves.  Because  he  has  not  the  capital  with  which 
to  buy  land,  in  addition  to  obtaining  a  complete  set  of  imple- 
ments, his  buildings,  and  his  horses,  the  farmer  gives  to  the 
landlord  a  certain  part  of  his  crop  as  rent.  This  is  an  idea  of 
rent  quite  different  from  that  proposed  by  Eicardo.  In  every 
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country,  according  to  Ricardo,  the  most  fertile  land  is  cultivated, 
and  at  first  no  rent  is  paid.  When,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
population,  land  of  the  second  quality  is  taken  into  use,  a  rent 
begins  to  be  paid  for  land  of  the  first  quality.  When,  in  process 
of  time,  land  of  the  third  quality  is  cultivated,  rent  begins  to  be 
paid  for  land  of  the  second  quality,  and  the  rent  of  first  quality  land 
is  increased.  On  the  Canadian  prairie  land  is  not  taken  up  because 
it  is  of  the  best  quality  ;  there  is  land  still  virgin  equal  to  that  now 
yielding  crops.  The  land  for  which  a  rent  is  now  paid,  in  the 
manner  described,  is  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  land  that  is 
worked  rent  free.  The  only  annual  payment,  for  the  land  that  is 
rent  free,  is  the  interest  on  the  purchase-money  ;  and  that  interest 
rises  and  falls  only  as  money  is  dearer  or  cheaper,  a  reason  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  introduction  of  rent  depending,  not  on  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  spread  of  agriculture,  but  merely  on  the  lack 
of  capital.  How  then  is  capital  to  be  raised  ? 


III. 

METHODS  OF  RAISING  CAPITAL. 

Apart  from  the  minor  methods  already  considered,  and  shown 
to  produce  results  that  are  very  slow  and  uncertain,  and  not 
always  generally  advantageous,  there  appear  to  be  three  methods 
of  raising  and  distributing  capital  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
first  method  is  the  one  hitherto  adopted,  that  of  loans  issued  to 
individual  farmers  by  the  banks  whose  branches  are  scattered 
throughout  the  great  farming  district. 

It  was  rumoured,  during  the  summer  of  1907,  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  banks  would  be  more  anxious  to  call  in 
their  previously-made  advances  than  to  make  new  debtors.  It 
would  not  be  very  strange  if  this  were  to  a  certain  extent  true. 
No  settler  can  acquire,  as  his  own  absolute  property,  a  free  grant 
of  land  in  a  shorter  time  than  three  years.  During  that  period 
many  things  may  happen  ;  the  settler  may  die,  he  may  be  unlucky, 
he  may  be  worthless  when  it  comes  to  a  pinch.  And  the  security 
for  a  loan  is  not  such  as  to  make  these  contingencies  unimportant. 
That  security  consists  of  the  implements,  so  far  as  they  are  paid 
for  and  in  good  order,  the  amount  the  live-stock  may  sell  for,  and 
the  true  character  of  the  settler.  Even  when  a  farmer  has 
bought  land,  its  value  may  not  be  a  real  security  for  a  loan  to 
the  farmer  himself.  It  is  a  fractional  security,  according  to  the 
amount  of  purchase-money  actually  paid.  When  loans  are  made 
in  this  way  the  rate  of  interest  must  necessarily  be  high,  to  cover 
the  inevitable  losses. 
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It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  some  years  ago  to  form  a  company, 
to  make  advances  on  land,  in  newly-opened  countries.  The  public 
readily  subscribed  to  these  companies  or  bought  their  shares,  for 
they  paid  good  dividends,  and  as  time  went  on  their  stocks  were 
quoted  at  a  considerable  premium.  But  now  many  of  these  com- 
panies, after  a  short  bright  career,  have  disappeared  ;  and  others, 
which  still  work  on,  do  so  on  the  understanding  that  those  who 
expect  little  are  seldom  disappointed.  To  borrow  a  large  amount 
of  money  at  4  per  cent.,  and  lend  it  at  8  per  cent.,  is  a  paying 
business ;  such  was  the  old  business  of  the  companies.  Where 
the  companies  borrowed  at  4  per  cent,  they  offered  excellent 
security,  for  it  was  their  custom  to  take  from  the  shareholders  a 
certain  sum,  and  to  leave  those  shareholders  liable  for  much 
larger  sums  at  call.  This  liability  of  the  shareholders  constituted 
the  security.  But  the  advances  made  by  a  company,  at  high 
interest,  were  not  based  on  any  such  security  as  this ;  in  fact  the 
security  on  which  such  advances  were  made  turned  out  at  times 
to  be  worth  little  or  nothing.  The  man  who  divides  his  eggs 
between  many  different  baskets  is  sure  to  lose  some  of  them. 
Some  of  the  companies  I  am  mentioning  appear  to  have  lost  a 
good  many,  and  eventually  quitted  the  business.  It  must  be  a 
difficult  thing  for  a  board  of  directors,  meeting  in  London,  to 
direct  easily  lending  operations  in  distant  colonies,  much  more 
difficult  than  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  which  at  all  events  has 
numerous  agents  on  the  spot. 

The  difficulty  in  all  cases  seems  to  be  that  of  finding  borrowers 
whose  security  is  certainly  unimpeachable.  In  spite  of  their 
local  agents  the  banks  cannot  always  be  sure  on  this  point.  In  a 
certain  district  there  are  only  so  many  borrowers,  to  some  of 
whom  the  agent  must  make  advances  or  not  at  all ;  in  other 
words,  he  has  to  take  what  he  can  get,  or  do  no  business  in  that 
particular  line.  From  what  has  happened,  it  appears  then,  that 
he  who  is  to  succeed  as  a  money-lender  to  settlers  must  not  be 
content  to  choose  clients  among  men  who  have  picked  out  their 
homesteads,  he  must  first  pick  out  desirable  farmer  emigrants, 
and  then  send  them  out  to  settle.  What  we  would  suggest  then, 
is  not  a  financial  company,  but  a  joint  stock  private  company. 

The  affairs  of  a  financial  company  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  ;  the  private  company  I  suggest  would  consist  of  a 
few  members,  each  of  whom  would  take  his  share  in  the  work 
and  management.  The  British  business  of  the  company  would 
be  to  choose  suitable  emigrants  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Its  Canadian  business  would  be  to  place  these  men  on 
farms,  and  then  look  after  them. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  a  settler  thus  sent  out  and  financed 
would  become  the  owner  of  160  acres  of  valuable  land.  What 
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should  then  happen  ?  It  seems  reasonable  that,  having  been 
enabled  to  work  successfully  and  make  rapid  progress,  the  settler, 
if  he  desire  to  continue  on  the  same  farm,  should  hand  the 
company  a  bonus,  having  also  in  the  meantime  paid  a  fair  yearly 
rate  of  interest  for  money  advanced.  But  he  might  not  desire  to 
continue  on  the  same  farm,  though  he  could  not  again  obtain  a 
free  grant  of  land.  If  the  land  were  then  at  once  sold,  the 
company  would  receive  its  bonus.  If  it  were  not  sold  the 
company  might  take  over  the  land,  at  a  price  to  be  then  fixed  on, 
so  that  they  might  expect  to  sell,  within  a  reasonable  time,  at  a 
paying  profit. 

This  is  but  a  suggestion,  not  a  scheme.  Success  in  such 
matters  must  depend  on  personal  ability  and  industry,  though 
without  doubt  there  must  be  a  good  beginning  if  there  is  to  be  a 
good  end. 

The  necessity  of  borrowing,  if  farming  is  to  be  carried  on, 
does  not  in  itself  depress  the  farmer,  nor  make  him  rash ;  he 
quickly  sees  there  is  no  other  way,  if  he  is  to  get  what  he  wants  ; 
and  he  has  for  solatium  the  belief,  with  which  he  begins,  that  his 
land  is  equal  to  anything.  As  long  as  he  feels  his  wants  will 
certainly  be  attended  to  at  fair  rates,  all  is  well ;  but  when  un- 
certainty makes  itself  felt,  it  is  natural  to  look  about  for  other 
means  of  opening  up  the  road  to  the  hoped-for  affluence.  When 
the  small  farmer  lets  a  part  of  his  land  for  a  season,  his  governing 
reason  is  not,  in  all  probability,  a  desire  to  reach  quickly  a  settled 
position,  but  a  hope  of  reaching  quickly  a  selling  position.  There 
is  speculation  in  land,  injurious  and  hateful  to  the  farmer,  on  a 
large  scale ;  he  himself  has  his  own  speculations  on  a  small  scale. 
As  a  check  to  this,  endeavours  should  be  made  to  introduce  the 
utmost  regularity  in  financial  matters.  Like  other  men,  the 
farmer  has  no  doubt  an  innate  love  of  a  little  gamble.  The  more 
reason  to  try  and  drive  him  as  by  clockwork. 

He  wants  to  get  in  dollars.  Why  not  ?  Every  one  wants  to 
do  the  same,  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest.  Once  when 
crossing  the  Atlantic  I  was  waited  on  at  table  by  a  steward  who 
had  formerly  been  a  seaman  in  the  Navy,  a  thoughtful,  kindly, 
friendly  man,  very  attentive  to  his  duties,  which  sometimes 
included  amusing,  as  well  as  attending  to,  the  light-hearted, 
hungry  passengers.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  I  put  out 
my  band  to  grip  "good-bye,"  there  was  no  equal  response;  as 
I  looked  inquiringly  at  the  steward's  face,  I  felt  my  palm 
scratched  and  scratched  by  nails.  I  could  not  help  laughing 
as  I  cried  out,  "  It's  no  use  searching  for  it  there ;  it  isn't  there, 
it's  here."  And  I  gave  it  him,  for  it  was  between  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  my  left  hand. 

MARK  GOLDIE. 
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THE  MASAI:    A  VANISHING  RACE 

BY  CAPTAIN   H.   A.   WILSON 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  Masai,  that  the 
anthropological  student  in  England  doubtless  possesses  a  know- 
ledge concerning  them  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of  the  official 
or  traveller  who  has  studied  on  the  spot  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  most  interesting  but,  alas,  rapidly  decreasing  race. 

The  origin  of  the  Masai  remains  wrapped  in  mystery,  for 
their  own  legends  do  not  carry  us  sufficiently  far  back  to  clear  up 
this  disputed  point.  Many  and  varied  theories  have  been  put 
forward  as  to  their  ancestral  descent :  they  have  been  classed  as 
Hamitic,  Nilotic,  and  Semitic.  Captain  Merker,  who  had 
unequalled  opportunities  of  close  intimacy  with,  and  study  of  the 
race,  advances  in  his  most  interesting  work  the  theory  that  the 
Masai  are  the  descendants  of  the  lost  ten  tribes,  in  support  of 
which  he  advances  many  tales  and  legends  and  much  folk- 
lore, that  at  first  sight  appear  to  substantiate  the  theory  of 
a  Hebrew  descent.  His  arguments,  however,  though  plausible, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  convincing ;  and  other  author- 
ities, such  as  Hollis,  attach  no  importance  to  them.  One  thing 
only  is  certain,  that  the  Masai  are  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  they 
now  occupy.  Of  the  many  theories  as  to  their  origin,  the  most 
probable  appears  to  be  that  their  ancestors,  at  some  remote 
period,  migrated  southwards  from  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile, 
the  main  fact  in  support  of  this  theory  being  that  the  Masai 
language  strongly  resembles  that  spoken  by  the  Latuka,  a 
negroid  race  of  the  White  Nile  valley.  There  is  also  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  Masai  and  the  Somali  in  their  manners 
of  life,  customs  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  certain  words  and  terms 
of  the  language. 

The  Masai  are  subdivided  into  several  sections,  all  owing 
allegiance  to  either  Lenana  or  his  brother  Sendao.  There  are 
also  various  independent  offshoots  of  the  race  such  as  the  'Uasin 
Gishu  and  the  Nguruman,  who  live  in  the  Great  Eift  Valley 
near  the  Anglo-German  boundary.  With  the  exception  of  the 
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latter  section  the  Masai  are  an  essentially  pastoral  race,  depending 
for  existence  entirely  upon  the  flocks  and  herds,  of  which  they 
possess  a  great  number.  They  do  not  practise  agriculture  in 
any  shape  or  form,  nor  indeed  do  they  eat  vegetable  food  to  any 
extent. 

To-day  the  Masai  are  but  a  shadow  of  their  once  powerful 
selves.  The  zenith  of  their  power  was  attained  under  their 
chief  or  "  laibon  "  Mbatien,  who  since  his  death  has  been  regarded 
by  the  tribe  in  the  light  of  a  divinity.  This  great  man,  untaught 
savage  though  he  was,  had  established  so  perfect  a  control  over 
his  subjects,  that  it  is  a  Masai  boast  to  this  day  that  no  order  of 
his  was  ever  disobeyed,  Shortly  before  he  passed  away,  Mbatien 
prophesied  the  sm#ll-pox  and  rinderpest  which  decimated  the 
tribe  and  their  herds,  and  from  which  they  have  never  recovered, 
as  well  as  the  coming  of  the  White  Man,  with  whom  he  adjured 
his  followers  to  remain  on  terms  of  friendship.  The  behest  of 
the  dying  man  in  all  probability  saved  us  an  infinite  amount  of 
trouble  and  expenditure  of  blood  and  money,  since  the  Masai 
obeyed  to  the  letter  the  commands  of  their  dead  chief,  and  have 
ever  since  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  British  occupants 
of  their  country.  How  strangely  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
Mbatien  were  verified  is  a  matter  of  history,  the  plagues  of  small- 
pox and  rinderpest  being  followed  by  the  appearance  in  their 
country  of  Joseph  Thompson,  the  first  European  to  penetrate 
Masailand.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Masai  to  exact  "  hongo  " 
or  tribute  from  any  person  passing  through  their  territory,  the 
amount  being  assessed  by  themselves.  The  payment  of  this  tax 
was  supposed  to  ensure  the  payer  freedom  from  molestation  by 
the  Masai,  either  within  or  without  their  country.* 

At  his  death  Mbatien  appointed  his  son  Lenana  to  succeed 
him  in  the  chieftaincy.  This  led  to  the  secession  of  a  portion  of 
the  tribe,  notably  the  Loita  section,  who  rendered  their  adherence 
to  his  brother  Sendao,  and  after  considerable  fighting  between 
the  two  factions,  Sendao  and  his  following  left  their  ancestral 
country,  migrating  to  the  Kilimanjaro  district,  to  what  is  now 
German  East  Africa.  Lenana  was  supported  in  his  claims  by  the 
European  occupants  of  the  country  and  firmly  established  his 
position  of  paramount  chief,  which  he  holds  to  the  present  day. 
Under  his  rule  amicable  relations  have  been  maintained  between 
the  Masai  and  the  British  Government.  Sendao's  people  were  not, 
however,  so  fortunate,  and  came  into  constant  conflict  with  the 
German  administration.  In  the  years  of  incessant  warfare,  both 
Germans  and  Masai  sustained  heavy  losses,  which  culminated  in 
Sendao  returning  to  British  territory  with  the  majority  of  his 
following,  and  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  Lenana.  An 

*  This  tax  is  no  longer  levied. 
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interesting  and  significant  feature  of  the  fighting  in  the 
Kilimanjaro  district  was,  that  during  periods  when  the  country 
was  considered  by  the  Germans  to  be  unsafe  for  any  party  of  less 
strength  than  a  company  of  troops,  the  English  collector,  at  the 
border  station  of  Taveta,  constantly  traversed  the  disturbed 
districts  with  no  larger  force  than  a  single  native  orderly,  and 
was  in  no  case  molested  or  even  subjected  to  incivility. 

At  the  zenith  of  their  power  the  Masai  raided  hundreds  of 
miles  in  every  direction,  their  war-parties  ranging  from  the  shores 
of  Lake  Victoria  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Mombasa,  from  the 
Unyamwezi  country  to  Rendile. 

Although  they  possessed  a  definite  military  system  based  upon 
the  organisation,  for  discipline  and  command  of  the  "  ip  "  or  com- 
pany as  the  tactical  unit  (its  fighting  strength  varied  from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  spears),  the  Masai  cannot  be  considered  ever  to  have 
been  a  conquering  race  in  the  same  sense  as  were  the  Zulus. 
Though  they  dominated  an  immense  extent  of  country,  the 
efforts  of  the  Masai  were  confined  to  raids  into  hostile  territory, 
terminating  in  a  return  with  the  spoil  to  their  own  land,  and  in 
no  case  do  they  appear  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  that 
lasting  supremacy  over  and  eventual  absorption  of  defeated 
tribes,  which  stamped  with  the  seal  of  genius  the  exploits  of 
Chaka;  nor  were  Chaka's  methods  followed  in  the  wholesale 
wiping  out  of  recalcitrant  races.  In  a  word  the  Masai,  though 
the  predominant  race  of  Eastern  Equatoria,  lacked  both  that 
national  administrative  spirit  and  the  one  great  man,  either  of 
which  influences  could  have  completely  conquered  and  then 
absorbed  into  the  mother  nation  the  various  races  which  they 
met  in  battle.  For  this  reason  the  Masai,  though  they  have 
been  with  justice  termed  the  scourge  of  Africa,  never  attained  to 
greater  heights  than  establishing  for  themselves  the  reputation 
of  fierce  predatory  nomads,  whose  military  operations  in  no  case 
exceeded  a  series  of  successful  and  far-ranging  forays,  and  whose 
conquests,  almost  invariably  local  and  not  national,  stamped  no 
enduring  impression  upon  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  races 
whose  forces  they  worsted  in  the  field. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Masai  is 
recorded  by  Joseph  Thompson  in  his  work  '  Through  Masailand.' 
I  refer  to  the  non-extension  of  hostility  to  the  women  of  the  warring 
tribes.  Though  continually  at  war  with  their  forest-dwelling 
neighbours  the  Wakikuyu,  the  daily  intercourse  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  barter  between  the  women  of  the  two  tribes  continued 
uninterruptedly,  both  parties  realising  that  each  depended  upon 
the  other  for  the  luxuries,  if  not  the  necessities,  of  life. 

The  social  system  of  the  Masai  is  curious  in  the  extreme  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  national  decay.  The 
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"  lyoni  "  or  boys,  armed  with  herdsmen's  spears,  bow  and  arrows, 
tend  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  tribe  and  assist  the  old  women  in 
the  general  work.  When  a  "lyoni"  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen 
(approximately)  he  is  circumcised,  and  attains  the  dignity  of  an 
"elmoran"  or  warrior.  These  circumcision  ceremonies,  which 
are  held  periodically,  and  attended  with  numerous  rites,  are  occa- 
sions of  great  importance,  being  frequently  followed  by  warlike 
outbreaks  which  enable  the  newly-created  warriors  to  "  blood  " 
their  spears.  Similar  ceremonies  are  held  for  the  "  ndito  "  or 
young  girls.  The  "elmoran"  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
section  in  "mayatas"  (kraals)  of  their  own.  Though  not 
permitted  to  marry,  every  "  elmoran  "  lives  with  one  or  more 
"  ndito."  Fighting,  and  fighting  only,  is  the  raison  d'etre  of 
their  existence.  The  "  ndito  "  do  no  work,  all  the  household 
duties  of  the  "  manyata  "  being  performed  by  the  old  women  of 
the  tribe.  It  is  considered  a  deep  disgrace  for  an  "  ndito  "  to 
bear  a  child ;  such  an  infant  is  immediately  destroyed,  as  was 
very  frequently  the  mother  also,  under  the  old  regime. 

Strict  abstinence,  sobriety,  and  military  discipline  are  imposed 
upon  the  "  elmoran."  Intoxicants  and  tobacco  are  forbidden  ;  and 
his  food  consists  only  of  beef,  milk,  and  blood.  He  may  own  no 
property,  but  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  any  raid  is  handed  over 
to  his  father  or  next  of  kin,  to  revert  to  him  on  his  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  "elmoru"  (elder).  He  discards  the  bow  and 
herdsman's  spear  of  his  boyhood  and  assumes  the  long-bladed 
warrior's  spear,  the  "  sime  "  or  sword,  knobkerry  and  buffalo-hide 
shield.  He  dons  the  lion's  skin  or  ostrich  feather  head-dress,  the 
colobus-tail  leg  ornaments,  and  all  the  other  insignia  of  the 
warrior,  and  takes  his  place  as  a  man  of  standing  in  the  tribe. 
Each  "manyata"  of  "elmoran"  is  under  the  leadership  of  its 
"  leguynan  "  or  captain,  and  when  on  the  war-path  a  commander- 
in-chief  is  chosen  from  amongst  these  "  leguynan,"  who  is  vested 
with  supreme  and  absolute  military  command  of  the  force.  The 
"leguynan"  is  essentially  a  fighting  leader,  and  has  no  recognised 
status  in  the  governance  of  the  tribe  in  peace  time.  However, 
his  influence,  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  class  he  represents, 
though  theoretically  nil,  may  in  actual  life  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  tribal  politics. 

At  the  termination  of  his  fighting  career,  the  "  elmoran  "  lays 
aside  the  arms  of  the  warrior,  and  assumes  the  title  of  "elmoru," 
marries  one  or  more  wives,  as  his  means  permit,  and  takes 
his  place  as  a  man  of  property  in  the  ranks  of  the  village  fathers, 
who  control  the  destinies  of  that  section  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belong,  subject  always  to  the  influence  of  the  paramount 
chief  or  chiefs.  It  is  at  this  period  he  succeeds  to  any  property 
he  may  have  won  as  an  "  elmoran." 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  nation,  in  which  a  social  system  so 
bizarre  obtains,  could  have  occupied  so  dominating  a  position  as 
once  did  the  Masai.  However,  the  baleful  results  of  their  system 
are  now  making  themselves  apparent,  and  unless  some  modifi- 
cation is  introduced  the  race  is  doomed  to  eventual  extinction, 
ravaged  as  it  is  in  addition  by  venereal  disease,  which,  introduced 
by  the  coast  tribes  and  Indians,  has  obtained  a  firm  grip  upon 
the  race.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that  a  people  endowed  with  so 
many  fine  qualities  appears  to  be  inevitably  doomed. 

In  their  many  intertribal  feuds,  the  Nguruman  section  was 
invariably  treated  by  both  sides  as  neutral  and  left  unmolested. 
The  Wakwafi  are  a  bastard  race  of  Masai,  and  have  intermarried 
so  frequently  with  the  surrounding  negro  tribes  that  their  charac- 
teristics are  chiefly  Bantu ;  in  addition  to  discarding  many  ances- 
tral customs,  they  have  completely  lost  the  warlike  character  and 
good  qualities  of  the  parent  race.  They  live  in  scattered  settlements 
to  the  north  of  Masailand  proper,  the  principal  colonies  being  at 
Njemps,  and  Mumias.  The  'Uasin  Gishu  are  the  remnant  of  a 
once  powerful  section  of  the  Masai.  Having  quarrelled  with  the 
remaining  sections  they  withdrew  to  the  'Uasin  Gishu  plateau  to 
the  north  of  the  Nandi  country.  From  there  they  attacked  their 
fellow-tribesmen  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Naivasha, 
whom  they  decisively  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

After  their  defeat  these  tribesmen  re-organised  their  fighting 
strength,  and  allying  themselves  with  their  kinsmen  dwelling  in 
the  Kilimanjaro  and  other  outlying  districts,  mustered  a  formid- 
able force,  containing  every  available  spearman  of  the  whole 
nation.  This  force  marched  against  the  'Uasin  Gishu  and  utterly 
defeated  them,  inflicting  so  heavy  a  blow  that  the  'Uasin  Gishu  as 
a  nation  practically  ceased  to  exist.  The  remnants  of  the  defeated 
tribe  fled  into  the  Nandi  country,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  they 
were  received  in  a  friendly  manner.  They  settled  amongst  their 
new  friends,  in  some  cases  intermarrying  with  them  and  sinking 
their  nationality  in  that  of  their  adopted  country,  in  others 
forming  small  colonies  or  settlements.  They  appear  to  have 
evinced  a  superiority  over  the  Nandi,  for  at  the  present  day  some 
of  the  Nandi  chiefs  are  of  pure  'Uasin  Gishu  descent,  while  the 
majority  of  the  Nandi  blacksmiths  are  'Uasin  Gishu.  Still  more 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  chief  "  laibon  "  or  medicine  man, 
in  other  words  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Nandi,  and  their  sister 
tribe  the  Lumbwa,  are  both  pure-blooded  'Uasin  Gishu.  Under 
British  administration  the  'Uasin  Gishu  have  been  encouraged 
to  leave  Nandi  and  migrate  to  Eldama  Eavine  station,  where 
there  is  a  flourishing  colony  of  them  ;  hopes  are  entertained  of 
eventually  rehabilitating  them  as  a  nation.  The  'Uasin  Gishu 
are  a  fine  manly  race,  and  are  excellent  fighting  men,  both  in 
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open  country  and  in  bush,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  care 
of  Government  they  will  flourish  and  prosper.  These  three 
sections  practise  agriculture;  the  Nguruman,  who  own  no  cattle, 
being  entirely  dependent  upon  it. 

The  Masai  do  not  hunt,  although  inhabiting  fine  game  country. 
The  only  game  which  they  will  eat  are  eland,  buffalo,  and  wilde- 
beeste,  the  flesh  of  which  they  consider  to  be  beef.  Buffalo  hides 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shields,  and  they  also  hunt  lion  for 
the  sake  of  their  skins.  Blood,  as  an  article  of  diet,  may  sound 
somewhat  gruesome,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  very  beneficial,  and,  to 
the  Masai,  necessary  food,  as  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  salt, 
which  they  do  not  possess.  The  blood  is  obtained  from  their 
cattle,  and  great  skill  is  shown  in  bleeding  them.  Their  method 
is  as  follows.  A  ligature  is  placed  abore  the  spot  selected  for  the 
incision,  which  is  usually  in  the  neck.  The  incision  is  made  with 
a  specially  prepared  arrow,  which  has  a  thick  shaft  to  prevent 
over-penetration.  When  sufficient  blood  has  been  obtained,  the 
wound  is  closed  with  a  plaster  of  clay  and  cow- dung,  and  the 
ligature  removed.  The  blood  is  usually  drunk  hot  from  the 
animal,  but  is  sometimes  mixed  with  milk. 

In  lion-hunting  expeditions  the  Masai  display  great  courage, 
following  up  their  quarry  into  swamps  and  reed  beds.  They 
have  a  tradition  that  a  lion  will  never  charge  home  at  a  man 
if  he  shows  no  signs  of  flinching,  but  that  the  slightest  movement 
of  shrinking  backward  will  bring  the  beast  on  top  of  him.  The 
Masai  firmly  believe  this,  but  how  true  it  is  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  no  white  man  has  yet  been  found  with  sufficiently  well 
strung  nerves  to  await  a  lion's  charge  motionless,  and  so  prove 
or  disprove  the  Masai  theory. 

The  warriors  are  extremely  plucky  so  long  as  the  fighting 
is  in  open  country.  In  bush  or  scrub  they  are  useless,  and  in 
their  many  raids  on  their  kindred  races,  the  Nandi  and  Lumbwa, 
who  inhabit  mountainous  and  wooded  country,  have  always  been 
defeated.  When  fighting  in  the  open,  their  battles  usually 
developed  into  a  series  of  individual  combats  between  warriors, 
and  they  proved  on  several  occasions  their  ability  to  endure 
very  severe  loss  before  giving  way.  They  do  not  go  in  to 
any  extent  for  night  operations,  but  frequently  attack  at  dawn, 
though  seldom  appearing  to  attempt  surprise  tactics.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  it  is  their  custom  to  give  notice  to  their 
foes  of  their  impending  attack.  I  give  this  legend  for  what  it 
is  worth,  but  I  have  never  come  across  any  evidence  in  support 
of  it,  and  I  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful. 

Though  virtually  pagans  they  believe  in  a  supreme  god  (Ngai) 
dwelling  in  the  sky,  and  have  many  curious  and  interesting 
legends  bearing  upon  their  spiritual  belief.  Religion  and  worship 
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do  not  enter  into  their  daily  life,  though,  periodically,  semi- 
religious  ceremonies  are  held :  these  however  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  worship  as  we  understand 
it,  but  rather  with  the  idea  of  invoking  favours  from  the  great 
spirit,  such  as  the  granting  of  rain.  Amongst  their  customs 
and  superstitions  may  be  mentioned  the  non-burial  of  the  dead, 
who  are  placed  outside  the  manyatas  for  hysenas  and  jackals 
to  prey  upon,  the  only  exception  being  important  chiefs,  who 
are  buried,  and  whose  skulls  are  afterwards  disinterred  and  kept 
as  charms  by  their  sons  or  successors  ;  the  chewing  of  acacia 
bark  by  warriors  on  the  war-path,  which  produces  frenzy,  or 
occasionally  complete  apathy;  the  belief  that  souls  of  great 
chiefs  return  to  their  kraals  in  the  shape  of  snakes ;  the  signi- 
ficance of  grass  and  green  leaves  both  as  emblems  of  peace  and 
in  magic  making  by  the  "  laibons  " ;  and  of  spitting  as  a  form 
of  greeting  or  compliment.  Many,  however,  of  the  old  tribal 
customs  are  dying  out  before  the  advance  of  civilisation. 

The  main  body  of  the  tribe  has  been  recently  removed,  with 
their  own  consent,  from  the  Eift  Valley  and  Naivasha  country, 
to  a  reserve  in  Laikipia,  where  they  appear  to  have  settled  down 
satisfactorily.  One  advantage  of  this  removal  from  civilisation 
and  the  Uganda  railway,  is  that  it  may  lessen  the  ravages  of 
venereal  disease  and  the  wholesale  prostitution  of  the  women,  and 
thus  restore  to  this  fine  race,  some  extent  of  its  former  virility 
and  vitality. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Masai  are  a  fine,  open,  truthful,  honest, 
and  plucky  race.  They  have  furnished  the  British  administration 
with  armed  assistance  in  almost  every  campaign  of  note  in  British 
East  Africa,  and  it  seems  a  grievous  pity  that  a  people  once 
so  powerful  should  be  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  the  victims  of  an 
advancing  civilisation,  and  their  own  anachronistic  social  system. 
Duty  and  gratitude  should  equally  impel  the  British  administra- 
tion to  take  (as  indeed  it  is  doing)  all  possible  measures  for 
the  preservation  as  a  race  of  a  people,  once  all-conquering,  by 
whose  friendship  and  actual  co-operation  many  of  the  military 
operations  and  peaceful  settlements  in  our  youngest  protectorate 
have  been  aided  and  facilitated. 

H.  A.  WILSON. 
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WOMEN'S  PLACE  IN  MUNICIPAL  LIFE 

BY  MILDRED  RANSOM 

AT  the  next  municipal  elections  we  shall  probably  see  a 
considerable  number  of  women  seeking  seats  on  town  and  county 
councils.  Last  session  an  enabling  Bill  entitled  "  The  Qualifi- 
cation of  Women  (County  and  Borough  Councils)  "  passed  into 
law,  and  sex  is  no  longer  counted  a  disability.  So  far  as  seats 
on  the  various  councils  are  concerned  women  have  no  cause 
of  complaint.  If  electors  choose  to  elect  them  they  can  serve : 
and  if  on  taking  their  seats  their  colleagues  choose  to  appoint 
them  as  chairman  or  mayor,  the  law  declares  them  eligible. 

Critics  of  the  movement  have  asked  why  women  should 
desire  entry  into  municipal  life.  My  answer  is  that  municipal 
life  is  the  domestic  life  of  the  nation.  It  cares  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  is  concerned  with  the  dwellings,  the  sanitation,  the 
food,  the  amusement  and  the  education  of  all.  It  is  house- 
keeping on  a  large  and  elaborately  organised  scale,  and  it  concerns 
everyone  of  either  sex  and  in  every  rank  of  life.  Matters  of  health, 
morality,  prevention  of  disease  and  of  vice  come  before  our 
municipal  authorities  daily.  Their  officers  deal  with  women's 
interests  as  well  as  men's,  and  they  administer  legislation  which 
concerns  girls  and  boys  alike.  For  these  reasons  women  seek 
seats  on  municipal  councils,  and  they  affirm,  by  long  experience, 
that  they  can  do  better  work  for  the  community  when  legally 
elected  than  when  they  can  only  aid  by  sufferance. 

The  men  on  these  councils  and  their  officers  admit,  and  in 
some  cases  eagerly  admit,  that  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
community  that  women  are  now  empowered  to  deal  directly  with 
the  national  domestic  life,  because  they  have  special  qualifications 
which  ought  to  insure  thorough  and  excellent  administration  of 
certain  duties.  Municipal  legislation  is  administered  by  various 
councils  and  boards.  The  tendency  of  each  Act  dealing  with 
local  government  appears  to  be  to  place  more  and  more  authority 
in  the  hands  of  one  council — not  several.  The  old  system  of 
separate  Boards,  elected  for  one  purpose  only,  appears  to  be 
vanishing,  and  in  their  place  is  found  a  highly  centralised,  elabor- 
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ately  organised  council.  As  an  example  of  this  centralisation  I 
may  quote  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1904  which  destroyed 
the  school  boards,  elected  ad  hoc,  and  placed  education  under  the 
county  councils.  Power  after  power  has  been  added  to  these 
councils,  and  we  appear  to  be  fast  approaching  a  system  of 
government  in  which  each  county  will  administer  its  affairs 
entirely  through  one  central  body — the  County  Council — and 
already  suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  duties  of  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  should  be  added  thereto. 

Women  have  been  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  situation,  both 
Imperial  and  Municipal.  With  reference  to  the  latter  they 
complained  that  not  only  did  they  consider  themselves  competent 
to  undertake  municipal  duties,  but  that  they  profoundly  disliked 
undertaking  them  without  proper  authority.  Under  our  present 
system  of  government,  that  power  is  given  by  the  ratepayers,  who 
elect  certain  qualified  representatives  to  manage  certain  affairs. 
Women  asserted  with  reason  that  disqualification  by  reason  of 
sex  was  a  serious  limitation  to  the  power  of  choice  of  the  rate- 
payers (who  are  composed  of  women  as  well  as  men)  and  that  the 
position  of  women  on  committees  as  co-opted  members  is  un- 
satisfactory. They  hope  that  their  presence  on  the  councils  will 
conduce  to  more  efficient  government,  on  the  ground  that  no  class 
can  legislate  one  for  the  other  with  any  satisfaction  to  either. 
Women  say — and  past  history  bears  out  the  contention — that  they 
have  been  proved  capable  of  wielding  power,  and  that  women's 
interests  suffer  when  men  alone  make  and  administer  the  laws. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  electors  will  avail  them- 
selves still  further  of  the  opportunity  to  elect  women,  and  the 
actions  of  the  latter  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  if  they 
are  elected. 

The  enabling  Act  was  very  thoroughly  debated  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  discussion  in  the  Lords  centred  round  the 
respective  values  of  election  and  co-option  which  some  peers 
considered  desirable,  but  to  a  practical  worker  it  is  useless  to 
talk  about  the  value  of  co-opted  members  or  visiting  committees 
of  ladies.  Experience  has  repeatedly  proved  (that  the  power  lies, 
and  rightly  lies,  with  the  properly  elected  member,  and  that  the 
co-opted  lady  and  the  visitor  vanish  like  leaves  before  a  storm 
when  they  come  into  conflict  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Board  or  council.  Co-opted  members  take  their  seats  by 
invitation  of  the  elected  members.  They  represent  nobody,  and 
they  need  not  be  co-opted  again.  If  they  displease  their  elected 
colleagues,  they  certainly  need  not  hope  to  continue  in  office,  and 
the  power  of  a  lady  visitor  is  insignificance  itself  compared  to 
that  which  she  will  now  enjoy  as  a  properly  elected  member  of 
the  council. 
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The  Central  Mid  wives  Board  is  a  Board  which  administers 
the  provisions  of  the  Midwives  Act  and  controls  the  direct 
interests  of  women  and  children.  It  is  not  strictly  speaking  a 
municipal  board,  for  the  members  are  not  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. It  was  created  under  a  special  Act,  entitled  The  Midwives 
Act,  1902,  and  Section  3  .specifies  the  steps  which  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  shall  take  to  form  the  Board. 
There  are  nine  members,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  woman,  other 
women  may  be  appointed  if  the  bodies  who  have  the  power  of 
nomination  so  choose,  and  there  are  now  three  women  on  the 
Board,  nominated  respectively  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Koyal  British  Nurses'  Association,  and  the  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  judging  from  the  wording  of  the 
Act,  why  the  whole  Board  should  not  be  composed  of  women 
members,  and  this  equality  of  opportunity  is  most  valuable.  But 
until  these  late  elections  the  equality  of  opportunity  ended  almost 
entirely  here,  for  though  women  were  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
committees  of  the  local  supervising  authorities  (the  county 
councils)  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Act,  they  could 
only  serve  as  co-opted  members.  Section  8  of  the  Midwives  Act 
lays  down  the  duties  of  the  supervising  authorities,  and  provides 
for  their  delegation  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  council,  and 
enacts  that  "  women  shall  be  eligible  "  to  serve  on  the  committee. 
But  even  this  benefit  is  uncertain  as  there  is  no  obligation,  only 
a  permission,  to  co-opt  women.  Hence  the  committee  of  the 
county  council  which  administers  the  Act  can  be  composed 
entirely  of  men.  *  With  the  new  Act  in  force  I  trust  this  state  of 
things  will  be  altered. 

The  most  inveterate  opposer  of  women's  appointment  to  seats 
on  boards  or  councils  could  hardly  object  to  her  presence  on  the 
central  board,  or  to  her  claim  to  sit  by  right  on  the  committees  of 
the  supervising  authorities.  The  Act  clearly  recognised  that  a 
purely  male  Board  for  the  supervision  of  mid  wives  would  be  as 
ridiculous  as  inefficient,  and  now  that  women  are  eligible  to  serve 
on  county  councils,  there  is  little  to  complain  of.  But  when  the 
purpose  of  such  a  board  is  considered  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
provision  for  the  eligibility  of  women  has  to  be  made,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  place  where  women's  presence  is  essential  and  where 
men  might  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  superfluous,  it  is  here. 

In  addition  to  the  instance  already  cited  women  are  also 
needed  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  other  Acts  concerning 
women  and  children,  such  as  the  Inebriates  Act,  under  which 
female  inebriates  are  committed  to  Inebriates'  Homes  by  magis- 
trates ;  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  which  regulates  street 
trading  for  children  under  16,  and  above  all  the  Education  Acts.  It 
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was  a  serious  loss  to  the  community  that,  when  in  the  Acts  of 
1902  and  1904,  education  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
councils  instead  of  the  old  school  boards,  women  were  debarred 
(in  spite  of  their  strenuous  efforts)  from  continuing  the  work  they 
had  carried  on  for  education  since  1870.  Their  presence  on  the 
boards  was  welcomed  by  their  male  colleagues,  and  the  London 
County  Council  has  repeatedly  desired  their  admission  as  properly 
elected  members,  and  it  expressed  that  desire  practically  in  1889, 
1892,  1894,  1898,  and  1903,  when  they  petitioned  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  eligibility  of  women  to  serve  on  county  councils. 

Three  women  were  elected  to  the  first  London  County  Council 
iii  1888,  and  one  of  them,  Miss  Cons,  was  elected  an  alderman,  but 
unfortunately  all  were  ultimately  unseated,  solely  on  the  ground  of 
sex.  When  the  vestries  in  London — upon  which  women  had  sat 
and  for  which  they  had  done  useful  work  for  many  years — were 
converted  in  1900  into  borough  councils,  women  were  swept  off 
these  bodies  for  the  same  reason,  owing  to  the  decision  in  the  case 
above  quoted.  It  was  possible  for  women  to  sit  on  these  bodies 
when  they  were  vestries,  but  when  they  became  corporations  with 
a  mayor  and  much  the  same  duties,  they  were  disqualified.  Efforts 
have  repeatedly  been  made  to  alter  the  law,  but  success  did  not 
crown  these  efforts  until  last  Session,  and  the  women  of  the 
nation  have  been  almost  entirely  legislated  for  by  men — a  serious 
instance  of  class  legislation. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  has 
charge  of  primary  and  higher  education,  training  colleges  for  both 
sexes,  industrial  schools,  the  care  of  defective  and  crippled  children 
and  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects,  such  as  laundry,  cookery, 
needlework,  and  housewifery.  Can  anyone  deny  that  the  absence 
of  women  has  been  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  Council  when 
the  syllabuses  of  these  subjects  are  being  arranged  ?  Is  not  this 
peculiarly  the  work  of  women  ?  Lord  Keay  said  in  1902,  apropos 
of  the  value  to  the  London  School  Board  of  the  presence  of  women 
as  elected  members,  "  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  Board  could 
only  be  done  by  a  lady,  and  that  the  exclusion  of  ladies  would  deal 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  efficiency  of  this  Board." 

An  elective  body  on  which  women  have  been  allowed  to  sit 
for  many  years  is  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Here  they  have  done 
excellent  work,  and  have  fully  demonstrated  their  fitness  for 
administrative  work.  So  amply  have  they  justified  their  election 
that  even  opponents  of  their  right  to  sit  on  public  bodies  rarely 
object  to  their  presence ;  in  fact,  they  occasionally  specify  the 
Guardians  as  the  only  body  on  which  women  ought  to  sit. 

This  Board  has  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  infants  and 
children ;  it  boards  out  children,  frequently  at  a  distance,  in 
approved  homes ;  it  has  to  provide  schooling  for  children  in  the 
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workhouse  ;  it  provides  out-door  relief,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Board  seek  out  and  investigate  cases  of  poverty  and  sickness ; 
infirmaries  are  under  their  control,  and  in  these  are  lying-in  wards, 
whose  inmates  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  lady  guardian  for 
help  and  sympathy.  Many  a  girl  who  has  despairingly  drifted 
into  the  workhouse  infirmary  has  been  assisted  to  start  afresh  in 
a  respectable  life  by  the  womanly  kindness  of  the  ladies  on  the 
Board.  Schemes  for  employment  for  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, such  as  the  Brabazon,  can  be  far  better  carried  out  by 
women  than  by  men.  In  the  matter  of  finance,  it  is  clear  that 
women's  experience  in  household  expenditure  is  most  valuable, 
whether  in  the  workhouse,  the  infirmary,  or  the  asylum,  as  the 
contracts  submitted  to  the  Guardians  are  chiefly  for  domestic 
articles,  with  the  prices  of  which  women  are  familiar. 

Space  does  not  allow  of  a  tithe  of  the  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness of  the  lady  guardian  to  be  mentioned.  These  opportunities 
afford  scope  for  the  qualities  and  talents  for  which  women  as  a 
sex  have  been  always  famous,  philanthropy,  religion,  and  domestic 
usefulness.  The  equality  of  opportunity  granted  here  has  been 
amply  justified,  and  there  are  few  boards  of  guardians  to-day 
whereon  women  can  find  no  seat. 

Generally  speaking,  the  women  who  are  able  to  seek  seats  on 
municipal  councils  have  more  leisure  at  their  disposal  than  the 
men  who  are  elected.  They  are  frequently  able  to  give  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  the  work,  and  have  no  profession  to  follow  which 
must  naturally  claim  their  attention.  There  are  hundreds  of 
women  in  London  alone  who  devote  their  time  to  philanthropic, 
religious,  and  other  work,  who  study  economic  problems,  whose 
opinion  as  practical  expert  citizens  is  of  value,  and  who  could  find 
in  their  ranks  plenty  of  eligible  candidates  for  the  councils.  Such 
women  would  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  assist  in  the  housekeeping 
of  the  nation. 

A  favourite  argument  against  their  admission  to  county  and 
borough  councils  is  that  they  have  had  no  training  in  matters  such 
as  assessment,  building  contracts,  maintenance  of  roads,  legal  and 
parliamentary  work,  surveying,  public  accounts,  etc.,  and  the 
inference  suggested  by  this  argument  is  that  the  men  on  the 
councils  have  had  such  training  or  would  be  presumably  as  unfit 
as  are  women.  But  on  examination  this  argument  and  its  corollary 
are  seen  to  be  delusive.  I  have  before  me  a  report  of  one  of  the 
London  borough  councils,  and  an  analysis  of  the  members  shows 
that  out  of  a  total  of  seventy,  nine  are  soldiers,  and  there  are 
twenty-seven  members  who  belong  to  small  trading  concerns 
which  must  necessarily  absorb  a  large  part  of  their  time.  Four 
are  bootmakers,  three  are  builders,  three  are  tailors,  two  are 
undertakers,  two  are  furniture  dealers;  there  is  an  oilman,  a 
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grocer,  a  hosier,  a  publican,  a  piano  dealer,  and  so  on.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  necessary  and  proper  that,  if  competent  generally, 
such  men  should  find  seats  on  the  council,  but  what  training  has 
a  hosier  presumably  had  in  assessing  rates  ?  or  an  oilman  in 
maintaining  roads?  Is  a  soldier  specially  fitted  to  deal  with 
public  accounts  ?  or  the  owner  of  an  umbrella  shop  to  criticise 
the  technicalities  of  parliamentary  bills  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
ratepayers  considered  their  capabilities  sufficient  to  conduct 
municipal  business,  or  they  would  not  have  elected  them,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  thought  of  similar  subjects  to  assessment, 
road  maintenance,  parliamentary  bills,  etc.,  when  they  chose  these 
gentlemen.  Kather  they  elected  them  on  broad  public  grounds, 
and  they  knew  by  experience  that,  once  on  the  council,  each 
member  would  find  the  piece  of  work  he  was  fitted  for. 

It  will  be  thus  with  the  women  who  will  be  elected.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  qualified  to  deal  with  abstruse  technical 
matters,  but  they  will  probably  be  chosen  for  other  reasons.  The 
work  of  the  borough  councils  deals  with  many  more  matters  than 
those  quoted  above,  and  committees  are  formed  to  carry  these  out 
efficiently  and  expeditiously.  Among  those  on  which  women 
would  find  much  suitable  employment  I  may  quote  :  the  Baths 
and  Wash-houses  Committee ;  the  Public  Health  Committee ; 
the  Open  Spaces  Committee ;  and  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. These  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list,  but  they  will  serve 
as  instances. 

The  baths  of  the  borough  councils  are  used  by  the  general 
public  and  by  scholars  of  both  sexes  of  the  day  and  evening 
schools.  Some  councils  allow  mixed  bathing  at  stated  times  in 
the  large  swimming  baths.  These  again  are  often  provided  with 
a  special  floor  and  let  for  entertainment  purposes  with  a  music 
and  dancing  licence  granted  by  the  London  County  Council ; 
proposals  are  also  frequently  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
hiring  such  baths  as  are  fitted  for  the  purpose  as  concert  halls 
or  for  dances.  Such  proposals  sometimes  include  a  request  that 
part  of  the  halls  should  be  set  apart  as  a  promenade.  In  a  different 
part  of  the  building  are  the  wash-houses,  which  are  largely  used  by 
women  of  the  poorer  classes  to  whom  they  are  a  great  boon.  Here 
they  can  wash  their  household  clothing  and  linen  for  a  small  fee, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement  greatly  conduces  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  their  homes.  The  Baths  Committee  enters 
into  contracts  for  the  supply  of  soap,  towels,  bathing-costumes, 
coke,  coal,  and  cleansing  materials,  and  here  women  ought  to  rank 
as  experts.  The  Committee  whose  report  lies  before  me  consists 
of  nine  members,  who  are  occupied  in  the  following  capacities  : 
five  are  private  and  professional  gentlemen ;  two  are  bootmakers  ; 
one  a  furniture  dealer  and  one  piano  dealer. 
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The  Public  Health  Committee  is  concerned  with  matters 
relating  to  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  ;  with  enforcing 
the  Canal  Boats  Acts,  should  they  affect  the  borough ;  with  the 
administration  of  the  Factory  and  Public  Health  Acts ;  they 
arrange  for  the  supervision  of  the  meat  and  milk  supply,  and  the 
proper  arrangements  of  restaurants  ;  ice-cream  sellers  are  under 
their  control ;  they  supervise  workshops  and  bakeries,  and  houses 
let  in  lodgings  ;  they  arrange  for  refuse  collection  and  destruction 
throughout  the  borough  ;  they  regulate  offensive  trades,  and  the 
sanitary  inspectors  (male  and  female)  report  to,  and  are  controlled 
by  them. 

Parenthetically  I  may  remark  that  all  the  London  boroughs 
except  six  (Bermondsey,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  Hammersmith, 
Shoreditch,  and  Stepney)  have  appointed  lady  sanitary  inspectors, 
and  these  ladies  have  amply  justified  their  appointment. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  register  births  and  deaths,  and 
compile  statistics  thereon  which  are  of  deep  interest  to  women, 
especially  since  the  outcry  concerning  the  falling  birth-rate.  They 
endeavour  to  check  the  terrible  death-rate  among  infants,  and  the 
mortality  in  child-bed ;  they  are  empowered  to  close  the  schools 
if  infectious  diseases  are  prevalent ;  they  enforce  the  Notification 
of  Diseases  Acts,  and  frequently  endeavour  (by  means  of  their 
officers)  to  teach  the  simple  laws  of  health  to  mothers,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  feeding  and  nurture  of  infants  (Huddersfield 
has  a  most  enviable  reputation  in  this  respect).  The  food  super- 
vision is  no  small  part  of  their  work,  and  in  addition  to  the  classes 
of  food  above  mentioned,  deals  with  the  inspection  of  unsound  and 
adulterated  food  of  all  kinds. 

The  Committee  before  me  consists  of  sixteen  members,  of 
whom  five  are  private  or  professional  gentlemen  ;  four  are  soldiers ; 
three  are  builders ;  one  is  an  architect ;  one  a  Nonconformist 
minister ;  one  a  hosier,  and  (with  an  eye  to  the  humorous  side) 
one  is  an  undertaker.  These  gentlemen  have  the  public  health 
of  their  borough  in  their  charge,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
knowledge  is  supplemented  by  that  of  their  medical  officer  of 
health  and  their  lady  inspectors  (if  any)  when  such  matters  as  I 
have  above  described  come  before  them. 

By  its  very  title  it  is  clear  that  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
consider  many  questions  which  members  of  either  sex  are  com- 
petent to  decide ;  among  such  I  find — water  supply,  the  presen- 
tation of  loyal  addresses  to  royalty,  and  the  price  of  gas,  etc. 
But  there  is  a  special  matter  in  addition  to  these  general  purposes. 
Education  is  partly  delegated  to  the  borough  councils  who 
appoint  the  managers  of  the  schools,  and  administer  certain 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1904.  Women  are  appointed 
to  these  bodies  of  managers  by  the  Education  Sub-Committee 
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of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  on  this  Committee  women  should  find  seats. 

The  provision  of  open  spaces  in  a  borough  is  of  deep,  if 
unconscious,  interest  to  the  children  who  frequent  such  spaces, 
and  especially  so  when  the  neighbourhood  is  thickly  populated. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  women  are  particularly  fit  to  guard 
the  interests  of  children,  and  that  they  approach  any  such 
matter  from  the  expert  point  of  view. 

It  can  now  be  seen  that  any  argument  based  on  the  theory  that 
women  have  not  the  special  training  necessary  for  municipal  life 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  that  however  desirable,  it  is  not  essential 
that  all  members  of  a  council  should  be  acquainted  with  rate 
assessment  and  other  technical  matters.  So  many  powers  are 
centralised  in  our  public  bodies  that,  to  be  efficient,  each  council 
or  board  must  be  composed  of  representatives  of  many  interests, 
and  to  this  end  the  ratepayers  have  wisely  elected  men  of  every  rank. 
But  the  interests  of  women  and  children  are  largely  involved,  and 
it  is  essential— especially  when  these  interests  are  apparently 
antagonistic  to  those  of  men,  as  in  some  of  the  moral  laws — that 
women  should  be  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  should  be 
able  to  speak  as  the  directly  elected  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers.  Certain  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  council  concern, 
as  we  have  seen,  women  and  children  only,  and  as  women 
understand  their  own  and  children's  needs  better  than  do  men, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  able  to  explain  those 
needs  and  formulate  schemes  for  the  health  and  education 
of  the  little  ones.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  hard  and  fast 
lines  were  laid  down  for  the  work  of  men  and  the  work  of 
women,  when  neither  sex  could  touch  the  occupations  of  the 
other,  but  there  are  still  certain  broad  lines  of  demarcation  and 
there  is  still  a  field  of  work  where,  if  men  will,  they  may  assist 
but  they  cannot  eclipse  women.  That  field  is  the  care  of  women 
and  children — economically,  socially  and  morally. 

In  former  days  it  was  held  that  no  function  of  government 
was  suitable  for  women  unless  exercised  in  the  home,  but  of 
late  years  this  tenet  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  realised  that 
certain  public  functions  are  peculiarly  suited  to  be  undertaken 
by  women,  and  that  far  from  the  latter  being  out  of  place  in 
municipal  life,  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  community  when  the 
law  forbids  to  them  any  but  a  subordinate  part. 

Women  have  in  the  past  demanded  equality,  and  this  equality 
has  been  taken  to  mean  literal  equality  with  men  in  all  save 
physical  strength.  Even  here,  there  have  been  found  advocates 
who  assert  that  in  the  future  women's  strength  will  be  equal 
to  men's,  and  they  point  to  the  growing  stature  of  girls  and 
their  increased  physique  as  a  proof.  Others  talk  of  mental 
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equality,  and  base  their  claim  on  calculations  on  the  respective 
weight  of  the  male  and  female  brain,  and  support  their  arguments 
by  quoting  numerous  individual  cases,  but  few  have  been  con- 
vinced by  these  arguments  except  those  already  converted.  In 
the  present  day  the  leaders  of  the  women's  movement  have 
wisely  changed  their  ground ;  they  no  longer  pin  their  faith 
to  this  form  of  equality,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
which  is  practically  unprovable,  and  leads  to  little  or  nothing. 

They  demand  another  and  better  form,  namely  equality  of 
opportunity.  They  ask  that  women  shall  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  all  comers, 
and  that  in  order  to  ensure  a  fair  fight,  the  disabilities  attaching 
to  sex  shall  be  removed.  They  declare  that  the  physical  weak- 
ness of  women  is  accentuated  and  increased  by  the  very  laws 
and  customs  that  claim  to  protect  the  sex,  and  assert  that  such 
laws  and  customs  act  as  swaddling  bands  to  the  growing  child. 
They  demand,  not  that  favours  should  be  granted  to  them 
because  of  their  sex,  but  that  they  shall  not  be  penalised  for 
this  reason.  They  ask  that  they  shall  be  free  to  gain  their 
own  experience,  and  make  their  own  mistakes,  and  thereby  gain 
wisdom,  just  as  men  have  been  free,  and  that,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity comes,  they  shall  not  be  debarred  from  attempting  to 
seize  it  solely  because  they  are  women.  And  on  these  grounds, 
which  appeal  to  every  lover  of  fair-play,  they  will  ultimately  win. 
Equality  of  sexes,  when  applied  in  the  sense  that  men  and 
women  are  but  copies  of  each  other,  is  but  an  unsatisfactory 
theory,  and  a  lifetime  of  wordy  warfare  might  be  devoted  to  a 
hopeless  attempt  at  its  proof ;  but  equality  of  opportunity  is  based 
on  logic,  commonsense,  and  fair-play.  It  asks  that  the  fittest 
person  shall  fill  the  post,  that  the  best  shall  win,  and  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  mistaken,  if  chivalrous  protection,  women's  abilities 
shall  not  be  handicapped  and  penalised.  Such  a  demand  is 
consonant  with  the  instinct  of  the  nation  for  fair-play,  and  its 
incessant  need  of  the  best  that  can  be  given  to  it  by  its  sons 
and  daughters. 

At  present  women  spend  a  vast  amount  of  energy,  health, 
and  money  in  overcoming  their  sex  disability  when  entering 
public  life  or  a  profession.  Sons  are  practically  free  from 
domestic  responsibilities  till  they  voluntarily  assume  them,  but 
daughters  are  usually  expected  to  undertake  domestic  and  social 
duties  while  they  are  laboriously  fitting  themselves  for  one 
of  the  few  careers  open  to  their  sex.  It  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  sexes  if  the  duties  expected  from  girls  and  boys  were 
somewhat  equalised.  How  many  women  break  down  under 
the  exertion  of  preparation  for  professional  life  !  It  used  to  be 
a  commonplace  that  woman's  health — to  say  nothing  of  her 
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brain — would  never  stand  the  strain.  But  they  have  persevered, 
and  though  it  is  true  that  women  break  down  more  frequently 
than  men,  the  reason  is  not  that  women  are  inherently  unfit, 
but  that  their  physique  has  not  been  properly  cultivated,  and 
that  economically  they  have  a  far  harder  battle  to  fight;  and 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  expected  to  undertake 
serious  domestic  duties  as  well. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  domestic  duties.  They  are 
interesting  to  do,  and  satisfactory  when  done,  but  they  need 
serious  and  skilled  attention.  Women's  burdens  need  readjusting. 
At  present,  under  the  press  of  our  civilisation,  they  are  forced 
into  the  labour  market  whether  they  will  or  no,  and  are  not 
simultaneously  relieved  of,  or  assisted  in,  the  performance  of 
domestic  duties  to  which  marriage  is  perhaps  superadded.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  economic  pressure  on  women  which  forces 
them  out  of  their  homes  into  the  world,  has  produced  a  distaste 
to  home  duties,  and  that  they  often  prefer  to  earn  their  living 
independently  rather  than  look  after  a  house.  But  if  the  dis- 
abilities attaching  to  sex  were  removed,  life  would  be  made 
easier.  Women  would  be  better  off  financially,  and  this  would 
in  its  turn  react  upon  men's  economic  status,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  division  of  labour  would  take  place,  in  which  suitable 
women  performed  suitable  duties,  and  in  which  every  woman 
was  not  expected  to  be  a  compendium  of  all  possible  functions. 

A  certain  amount  of  criticism  is  caused  by  the  mere  fact 
of  sex,  and  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  women  live  under 
a  microscope.  Should  a  lady  guardian  or  a  lady  doctor  commit 
an  act  of  folly,  or  even  a  mistake,  it  is  because  she  is  a  woman, 
not  because  she  is  a  fallible  human  being.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  which  will  remedy  itself,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  more  women  enter  public  life,  and  when  perfect  equality 
of  opportunity  is  attained,  women  will  be  praised  or  condemned 
for  their  actions  for  the  same  reasons  that  men  are  praised  or 
condemned,  and  not  because  they  happen  to  be  women. 

MILDKED  KANSOM. 
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THE    TAJ    MAHAL 

BY   E.   I.   MASSY 

THE  province  of  the  Punjab  contains  many  very  beautiful 
buildings,  tombs  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  sacred 
shrines  for  religious  worship ;  but  nothing  approaches  in  beauty 
the  Taj  Mahal  of  the  ancient  city  of  Agra.*  Peerless  it  stands,  the 
exquisite  dome  looking  as  if  afloat  twixt  earth  and  sky,  the  fabric 
of  a  dream  ;  an  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  harmony. 

Some  of  my  earliest  childish  recollections  are  connected  with  the 
Taj.  My  father  f  was  in  those  days  Brigade-Major  at  Agra,  and 
being  commandant  of  the  Fort,  the  supervision  of  the  Taj  gardens, 
with  the  various  officials  attached  thereto,  was  also  part  of  his 
duty.  Many  were  the  happy  hours  I  spent  in  those  beautiful 
gardens,  whilst  my  busy  feet  pattered  up  and  down  the  stone- 
paved  walks  as  I  chased  a  bird  or  butterfly,  and  stopped  to  gaze 
into  the  broad  and  shallow  tanks  that  ran  up  the  centre  of  the 
walks.  There  the  lotus  grew,  and  the  fish  darted  from  under 
their  hiding  places  beneath  the  cool  green  lily  leaves,  and  the  gay 
little  water  beetles  with  their  shiny  backs  raced  about  the  tanks, 
and  the  splash  of  a  fat  frog  as  he  hastened  away  to  a  place  of 
safety  completed  the  sum  total  of  my  childish  happiness,  and  an 
endless  source  of  wonder  and  enjoyment  of  which  I  never  tired  in 
my  many  visits  to  this  garden  of  wonders.  In  my  wanderings  I 
often  looked  upwards  at  the  pearl-like  dome  of  the  Taj,  for,  little 
as  I  was,  I  had  my  fancies  about  it,  and  wondered  why  it  hung 
there  in  the  blue  sky  ;  and  I  would  ask  my  father  if  it  would  ever 
tumble  down,  and  laughing  he  replied,  "  No,  child,  it  is  quite  safe, 
and  will  I  hope  be  there  for  a  very,  very  long  time." 

In  this  fairyland  of  mine  there  were  occasional  gala  days,  when 
the  fountains  played  and  threw  their  glittering  spray  in  showers 
of  diamonds  towards  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sun  shone  as  it  ever 
did  in  that  glowing  land ;  then  the  military  band  would  play  and 
the  gardens  were  full  of  visitors,  and  merry  voices  with  gay  bursts 

*  Agra,  once  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  derives  its  name  from  Agur,  which  means 
"  The  Salt  Pan,"  on  account  of  the  hrackish  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  the  city  is 
built. 

t  The  late  Major-General  Sir  Thos.  Seaton,  K.C.B. 
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of  laughter  mingled  with  the  music — yes,  I  remember  it  all — the 
scent  of  the  cbampak  and  giant  jessamine  with  its  white  and 
starry  petals,  the  oranges  and  limes  with  the  many  lovely  flowers 
and  aromatic  plants  that  grew  in  fragrant  beauty  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Noormahal  in  this  her  last  resting-place.  Sir 
George  Bird  wood  tells  us  that  this  beautiful  garden,  as  originally 
designed,  "  consisted  of  formal  masses  of  lemon  trees  and  African 
marigolds,  in  fields  of,  as  it  were,  living  gold,  out  of  which  the 
Taj  rose,  like  the  moon  iu  unclouded  majesty." 

Orient  and  Occident  united  alike  in  the  fairy  work  of  building 
the  Taj,  for  tradition  says  the  architect  was  an  Italian,  a  Florentine, 
and  his  workmen  natives  of  Hindustan.  Much  has  been  written, 
very  much  has  been  said  about  this  wonder  of  the  world,  but  what 
words  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  gracious  beauty,  its  delicate  and 
changing  colour  which  varies  with  the  light,  or  its  faultless 
symmetry  of  outline,  and  the  sad,  tender  romance  of  its  coming 
into  being.  The  love  of  a  great  and  sorrow  stricken  monarch  is 
for  ever  entwined  with  the  history  of  the  Taj  Mahal ;  the  very 
name  softly  breathes  a  sigh,  and  it  is  with  a  subdued  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  feet  of  the  traveller  gently  press  with  hushed  and 
sympathetic  footsteps,  the  marble  pavement,  whilst  the  name  of 
Noormahal  lingers  on  the  lips  and  flutters  through  the  air  as  we 
gaze  on  the  tomb  that  enshrines  the  remains  of  Shah  Jehan's 
beloved  Empress. 

Noormahal  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  beautiful  eastern 
woman  of  her  day,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  she  inspired  a 
deep  and  undying  affection  in  the  heart  of  her  royal  consort. 
After  her  decease  the  sorrowing  monarch  determined  on  raising 
to  her  memory  a  tribute  that  should  be  worthy  of  her  beauty  and 
of  his  great  love,  a  building  that  should  transcend  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  world's  greatest  shrines,  and  with  this  resolve  the 
royal  command  went  forth  that  architectural  designs  were  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Emperor's  selection.  This  was  done,  but  none 
met  with  his  approval,  till  one  day  the  Emperor,  when  taking  his 
early  morning  airing,  was  accosted  by  an  old  man  who,  salaaming 
profoundly,  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  scroll,  which  proved  to 
be  a  drawing  of  the  Taj  Mahal  as  it  now  stands. 

The  drawing  so  delighted  the  Emperor  that  he  at  once  ordered 
the  design  to  be  carried  out,  and  lavish  commands  were  given  for 
materials  of  the  most  costly  description  to  be  collected.  Thus  the 
building  of  the  Taj  commenced  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Noormahal,  in  1628-29  and  took  26  years  to  build.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lucy  in '  East  by  West '  tells  us  that  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  were  put  under  tribute  to  furnish  materials  for  the  Taj. 
Jeypore  sent  white  marble,  the  rare  yellow  marble  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  the  black  from  Charcote;  China 
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contributed  the  crystal ;  the  Punjab  jasper;  the  cornelian  came  from 
Bagdad  ;  turquoises  from  Thibet,  and  agate  from  Yemen ;  Ceylon 
loaded  the  Emperor's  commissioner  with  lapis  lazuli ;  the  Eed 
Sea  was  dragged  for  coral ;  Bundelkund  sent  garnets ;  Punnah  pro- 
duced its  diamonds ;  Nerbuddah  sent  rockspar ;  Marcheen  yielded 
its  famous  philosopher's  stone ;  Gwalior  paid  tribute  in  loadstone, 
VilHat  in  chalcedony ;  Lunkha  in  sapphires ;  whilst  Persia 
presented  onyx  and  amethyst  to  her  powerful  neighbour.  And 
so  the  Taj  Mahal  slowly  took  form  and  shape,  and  the  world's 
wonder  gathered  to  itself  the  riches  of  the  earth  that,  piled  in 
bounteous  heaps,  awaited  the  skilled  hands  of  the  patient  work- 
men that  were  to  fashion  the  thing  of  beauty. 

It  is  said  that  the  wish  of  Shah  Jehan  was  to  build  another 
Taj  identical  with  the  Taj  Mahal,  and  this  he  intended  for  his 
own  sepulchre ;  the  outworks  of  this  second  Taj  can  be  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Jumna,  and  a  bridge  of  silver. spanning  the 
river  was  to  unite  the  two.  A  small  tower  still  remains  that 
corresponds  with  the  low  red  sandstone  tower  on  the  side  of  the 
Taj  Mahal.  It  seems  that  the  heir-apparent  was  so  alarmed  at 
the  cost  to  the  country  that  would  be  involved  by  the  building  of 
a  second  Taj  that  he  looked  upon  his  father  as  insane  and 
imprisoned  him  in  the  adjacent  fort.  After  some  years  of 
incarceration,  the  sorrowing  Emperor  breathed  his  last  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  fort,  and  with  his  dying  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Taj,  he  expired,  gazing  at  the  lovely  casket  that  was  the 
resting-place  of  his  beloved  Noormahal. 

The  Taj  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna,  whose  sacred 
waters  wash  its  walls.  It  is  raised  on  a  platform  of  red  sandstone 
measuring  964  feet  by  329,  and  the  terrace  of  white  marble  which 
is  superimposed  and  from  which  the  beautiful  Taj  rises  is  313  feet 
square.  The  dome  of  the  building  is  70  feet  in  diameter  and  120 
feet  high,  and  the  gilt  crescent  which  surmounts  the  dome  is  260 
feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  four  corners  of  this  vast  platform, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  Taj  rises,  spring  four  slender  ethereal 
looking  minarets,  of  white  marble  and  of  exquisite  shape ;  these 
are  connected  by  a  series  of  white  marble  corridors  which  are 
ornamented  by  verses  from  the  Koran  inlaid  in  large  letters  of 
black  marble.  The  Taj  commands  the  city  and  can  be  seen  from 
almost  every  point  of  view.  It  is  approached  through  a  magnificent 
gateway  of  red  sandstone,  and  sentences  from  the  Koran  in  large 
letters  of  black  marble  adorn  the  top  of  the  entrance,  making  a 
charming  contrast  (as  they  are  let  into  slabs  of  white  marble)  with 
the  blocks  of  red  sandstone  of  which  the  gateway  is  constructed. 

A  large  flight  of  steps  leads  down  into  the  gardens,  and  from 
here  a  splendid  avenue  of  very  dark  and  ancient  cypress-trees, 
planted  at  intervals.,  marked  the  way  through  the  gardens  to  the 
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foot  of  the  platform  on  which  the  Taj  rests.  Crossing  this  you 
find  yourself  at  the  entrance  of  the  building ;  you  enter  and  are 
lost  in  wonder  at  its  beauty.  A  white  marble  screen  of  the  most 
exquisitely  carved  and  pierced  work  surrounds  the  cenotaphs 
which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  the  light  coming  from 
the  windows  in  the  dome.  The  walls  as  far  as  the  roof  are 
decorated  with  the  most  beautiful  mosaic  work  which,  combined 
with  the  carved  white  marble,  makes  a  work  of  art,  indeed  a 
veritable  masterpiece  of  delicate  beauty,  that  is  unique  amongst 
the  world's  architectural  treasures. 

Another  marvel  of  this  grand  hall  is  its  echo  ;  one  note  softly 
and  clearly  sung  rises  into  the  dome  echoing  and  re-echoing  in 
exquisite  harmony,  till  it  dies  in  a  far-off  murmur,  as  if  the  soul 
of  music  were  itself  passing  away  from  earth  to  a  higher  sphere. 
I  may  quote  here  a  very  beautiful  remark  by  an  author  (whose 
name  I  regret  I  do  not  know)  which  embodies  all  that  can  be 
said  about  the  Taj :  *  "  The  most  beautiful  monument  in  the 
whole  world.  An  angel  architect  could  not  add  a  stone  nor 
snatch  one  from  it  without  spoiling  it." 

The  mortal  remains  of  Shah  Jehan  and  his  Empress  do  not 
lie  here,  but : repose  in  a  vault  of  white  marble  immediately 
beneath  the  central  domed  chamber.  It  is  reached  by  a  steep 
flight  of  white  marble  steps.  There  are  no  windows  in  the  royal 
tomb,  and  the  only  light  is  that  which  is  admitted  by  the  stair- 
case. This  one  shaft  of  light  falls  on  the  end  of  the  tomb  that 
bears  the  inscription  of  the  Empress's  name.  At  her  side  is  the 
tomb  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  here  in  the  peace  and  hush  of  the  dim 
twilight  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  great  love,  they  rest — together. 

After  one  of  my  many  visits  to  the  Taj  I  was  talking  to  the 
author  of  '  Folk  Lore  of  the  Punjab,'  the  Eev.  C.  Swynnerton,  a 
a  man  of  poetic  taste  and  culture.  We  were  discussing  at  some 
length  the  history  of  the  Taj,  and  its  many  beauties,  when  he 
said,  "  I  look  upon  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra  as  the  most  beautiful 
monument  ever  raised  by  love  to  love."  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "and 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  time  which  is  yet  to  come  can  ever  produce 
anything  that  will  equal  the  Taj.  But  surpass  it,  no,  never.  It 
would  be  impossible." 

As  an  example  of  how  much  enjoyment  is  lost  in  life  to  un- 
sympathetic natures  through  want  of  discernment,  I  will  tell 
another  story  connected  with  the  Taj.  I  was  spending  the  cold 
weather  in  the  state  of  Gwalior,  at  Morar,  then  a  military  station 
and  part  of  the  Gwalior  command,  when  a  young  officer  came  one 
day  to  call ;  he  apologised  for  not  having  done  so  earlier,  saying 
he  had  been  away  on  leave.  "  Where  did  you  go  ?  "  I  asked.  "  To 
Agra,"  was  his  reply.  "How  delightful!"  I  exclaimed.  "Of 

*  Copied  from  the  private  notebook  of  travel  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Eugene  Wason,  M.P. 
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course  you  visited  the  Taj  ?  Do  tell  me,  what  did  you  think  of 
that  fairy-like  building,  '  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  '  "  Oh  !  the 
Taj  !  well — I  did  not  think  very  much  of  it !  "  For  a  moment 
there  was  silence.  I  was  shocked.  Words  then  rushed  to  my 
lips,  and  with  heartfelt  earnestness  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so  sorry 
for  you." 

The  Taj  in  all  its  varying  phases  of  beauty,  which  is  one  of 
its  greatest  charms,  takes  its  colouring  from  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  rosy  flush  that  suc- 
ceeds the  break  of  dawn,  in  the  fierce  uncompromising  golden  light 
of  glowing  noontide,  in  the  blaze  of  crimson  and  purple  that 
heralds  the  setting  of  the  sun,  all,  all  are  pictures  of  wondrous 
beauty,  but  the  one  that  leaves  the  deepest  impression  and  stirs 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  to  its  profoundest  depths,  is  the  vision 
of  the  Taj  by  moonlight ;  nothing  can  surpass  its  ethereal  beauty 
when  beheld  by  that  silvery  and  witching  light.  And  so  I  saw  it 
last.  It  was  the  time  of  full  moon  ;  we  drove  out  to  the  gardens 
and,  stopping  at  the  magnificent  red  sandstone  gateway,  walked 
up  the  flagged  path  between  the  two  rows  of  grand  old  cypress- 
trees  (I  hear  these  trees  have  since  been  cut  down)  and  sat  down 
in  the  garden  to  await  the  rising  of  the  moon.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Taj  were  indistinctly  visible,  whilst 
round  the  dome  floated  a  delicate  white  mist  like  a  veil ;  the  air, 
heavy  with  the  sweet  odour  of  flowers,  floated  up  from  the  garden ; 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  ;  all  nature  seemed  asleep,  save  the 
bats  and  flying  foxes  that  wheeled  their  noiseless  flight  in  dizzy 
circles  above  our  heads.  Occasionally  the  lazy  croak  of  a  frog, 
and  the  tiny,  sharp,  fretful  cry  of  a  bat  was  all  that  broke  the 
intense  stillness  of  the  night.  And  in  silence  we  waited. 

At  last  the  veil  of  darkness  rose,  a  silvery  light  crept  gradually 
over  the  scene,  lightening  the  deep  shadows  in  the  garden  and 
silvering  the  white  dome  with  its  delicate  minarets,  and  as  the 
light  perceptibly  increased,  a  sudden  flood  of  molten  silver 
enveloped  the  lovely  building,  that  appeared  in  its  unrivalled 
perfection  like  the  fabric  of  a  dream,  a  thing  too  ethereal  to  be 
of  this  world.  The  Taj  had  awoke  to  life,  and  the  spell  of 
silence  that  had  brooded  over  it  in  the  quiet  darkness  of  night 
had  vanished  in  the  radiance  of  the  moonlight,  and  the  sweet  sad 
song  of  the  bulbul,  whose  melting  notes  told  of  the  love  that 
never  dies,  throbbed  through  the  silent  air,  and  listening,  our 
hearts  felt  the  continuity  of  life  and  love,  that  endless  chain  of 
the  ages  that  revolves  unbroken  through  all  eternity. 

This  was  was  my  last  visit  to  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra — the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  resting-place  of  the  beautiful  Noor- 
mahal.  I  shall  never  see  it  again,  but  memory  still  remains  and 
the  vision  fades  not. 

E.  I.  MASSY. 
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SOUTHERN    NIGERIA 

THE    ABAKALLIKI    DISTRICT 

BY  JOHN  PARKINSON 
(Late  Principal  of  the  Mineral  Survey  of  Southern  Nigeria) 

THAT  part  of  Southern  Nigeria  which  stretches  from  Ungwana, 
near  the  big  southerly  bend  of  the  Cross  River,  to  Abba  via  Afigpu, 
and  southwestward  to  the  Edda  Hills,  how  much  further  we  do 
not  know,  is  built  up  of  sandstone  ridges  running  east  and  west, 
sloping  gently  southward  and  steeply  northward,  irresistibly 
recalling  gigantic  rollers  sweeping  in  line  after  line  against  some 
hidden  northern  shore.  Beyond  these  ridges,  perched  on  a  little 
group  of  rocky  hills,  lies  the  frontier  station  of  Abakalliki. 

The  Ibo  tribe  inhabiting  this  district  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  and  widely  distributed  in  Southern  Nigeria. 
It  extends  from  the  Aweyong  Eiver  to  the  Niger ;  the  northern 
limit  is  unknown,  the  southern  is  at  Bonny  on  the  Niger  delta. 
Much  of  this  country  is  absolutely  unexplored  and  will  for  many 
years  remain  unsafe  for  the  unescorted  white  man.  At  the  present 
time  no  complete  dictionary  has,  I  believe,  been  made  of  any  of 
the  dialects,  though  undoubtedly,  with  Yoruba  and  Efik,  Ibo 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  native  tongues  in  Southern 
Nigeria. 

In  the  Abakalliki  district  (e.g.,  Omoso)  the  facial  type  in  many 
instances  strongly  suggests  the  Bantu ;  the  conical  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  the  fact  that  the  houses  themselves  are  sometimes 
almost  circular  with  a  centre  supporting  pole,  recall  the  same 
great  group  of  people.  Neither  upper  nor  lower  incisors  are  cut 
or  knocked  out,  and  scarification,  especially  on  the  men,  is  rare. 
Partly  shaving  the  head  so  as  to  form  a  pattern  is  usual,  as 
amongst  the  Ibos  of  Asaba.  Snuff  is  taken  with  a  horn  spoon 
from  a  receptacle  also  made  of  horn,  while  the  bows  are  of  uniform 
thickness  throughout  with  strings  formed  of  vegetable  fibre. 

The  towns  are  large  and  divided  into  quarters,  often  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  the  one  from  the  other,  somewhat  in  the  Asaba 
fashion. 

The   streets   are,  however,  far  narrower  than   is   customary 
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on  the  Niger,  usually  only  about  4  feet  in  width,  the  houses 
are  closely  fenced,  or  enclosed  by  matting  to  a  height  of 
6  feet,  and  as  the  supporting  sticks  generally  take  root  and 
grow  the  narrow  paths  are  frequently  covered  in  foliage.  In 
each  compound  are  two  or  three  houses,  subrectangular  in  plan, 
with  a  roughly  built  kitchen,  unroofed  in  the  dry  season,  in  front 
of  each.  In  the  little  courtyard  stands  the  family  "  medicine  " 
place  ;  rarely  the  common  earthenware  jar  to  contain  the  decoc- 
tion for  fever  or  whatnot,  furnished  by  the  doctor,  is  supported  on 
a  triangular  stick,  as  is  so  usual  elsewhere ;  sometimes  a  collection 
of  pots  and  empty  gin  bottles  lie  on  the  ground  before  a  tree.  On 
one  side  is  a  log,  raised  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground,  forming  a 
seat  and  provided  with  a  back.  More  characteristic  are  the  small 
round  stools,  often  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  and  con- 
sisting of  two  discs,  one  forming  the  seat  the  other  resting  on  the 
ground,  with  four  connecting  columns,  one  central  the  other  three 
equispaced  around  the  edge.  Here  and  there  in  the  enclosure  are 
plantain  and  pawpaw  trees,  or  even  a  few  yams.  At  Omoso  a  little 
pottery  is  made,  and  native  salt  moulded  into  the  form  of  small 
cups  is  commonly  sold  in  the  markets. 

The  people  are  industrious  and  have  cultivated  their  country 
assiduously,  until  the  original  vegetation,  which  once  perhaps 
extended  over  the  entire  country,  now  lingers  only  on  such  steep 
and  stony  slopes  as  the  Ibo  agriculturist  cannot  tackle. 

Of  all  the  peoples  of  Southern  Nigeria  these  excel  in  the 
cultivation  of  yams.  For  this  work  they  use  a  large*  form  of  the 
common  West  African  hoe,  consisting  of  an  almost  flat  blade  of 
iron  fixed  obliquely  into  a  short  wooden  shaft.  In  the  Afigpu  and 
Abakalliki  districts  this  blade,  of  native  workmanship,  is  expanded 
into  a  circular  or  elliptical  saucer-shaped  spade,  set  by  means  of  a 
prong  into  a  stout  handle  about  18  inches  in  length. 

With  bent  back,  swinging  this  instrument  between  their  legs, 
the  natives  shift  an  enormous  amount  of  soil  in  a  short  time,  and 
in  this  manner  great  piles  of  earth  are  accumulated  round  the 
sown  yams.  The  size  of  these  yam  heaps  varies  considerably; 
sometimes  they  are  only  a  couple  of  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same 
in  height,  but  frequently  they  are  16  or  17  feet  in  diameter  and 
8  or  more  feet  in  height.  All  is  got  ready  in  careful  preparation 
for  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  and  miniature  bunds  are  con- 
structed to  guide  and  hold  the  water.  The  skill  of  the  natives  in 
the  use  of  the  hoe,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  swing  the 
blade  full  of  earth  forwards  after  the  descending  stroke,  and  jerk 
the  contents  off  to  right  or  left  is  pleasant  to  watch  ;  and,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  working  for  themselves,  men,  women,  and 
children  toil  industriously. 

*  '  Great  Benin.'     Compare  figs.  142-4,  p.  132. 
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Almost  as  important  in  the  life  of  these  people  as  the  yam 
harvest  is  the  market,  and  around  Abakalliki  these  meeting-places 
are  chosen  in  central  positions  near  important  towns,  generally  at 
the  point  where  several  paths  meet. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  sensation  on  arriving  at  such  a  market- 
place, for  instance  that  of  'Mkago,  is  satisfaction  at  escaping 
temporarily  from  the  sun.  The  open  undulating  country  over 
which  the  narrow  trail  winds  endlessly  in  the  dazzling  glare  is  a 
considerable  tax  on  the  endurance,  and  the  low-branched,  shady 
trees  and  well-trodden  circle  of  brown  earth  are  delightful  to 
the  senses.  A  certain  suggestion  of  mystery,  too,  hangs  about 
the  spot  if  deserted ;  it  is  so  obviously  a  place  of  congress  that 
should  be  full  of  animated  chattering  men  and  women  that  the 
silence  and  gloom  are  almost  oppressive.  The  sense  of  eeriness 
is  increased  by  the  snake-like  aerial  roots  of  the  trees  which 
straggle  in  awkward  curves  along  the  ground,  and  being  con- 
venient as  seats  are  worn  black  and  polished  by  constant  use. 
Into  these  places  lines  of  laden  women,  walking  rapidly  in  single 
file,  converge  on  the  market-day.  These  Ibos  are  amongst  the 
most  scantily-clothed  people  in  the  Protectorate ;  a  wisp  of  cloth 
wound  round  the  waist  and  brought  between  the  legs  suffices  as 
a  rule  for  either  sex,  though  sometimes  the  women  exchange  it 
for  a  scanty  apron.  Amongst  the  latter,  colouring  part  of  the 
body,  usually  the  legs  as  far  up  as  the  knee,  with  a  yellow  or  red 
pigment  is  very  common ;  and  small  children  on  special  occasions 
have  the  whole  of  the  body  so  decorated,  giving  to  them  an 
extraordinary,  almost  ghastly  appearance.  To  see  the  little 
naked  figures  with  yellow  bodies  and  bright  red  hair  flitting 
before  one  down  the  narrow  lane  of  an  Ibo  town  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  is  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  station  of  Abakalliki  is  built  on  volcanic  rocks  of 
cretaceous  age,  which,  by  reason  of  their  greater  powers  of 
resistance  to  atmospheric  agencies,  now  rise,  as  doubtless  they 
did  long  ago,  from  the  softer  shales  and  sandstones  around.  The 
little  hills  trend  roughly  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  rising  rather 
steeply  from  the  south  and  sloping  more  gradually  down  towards 
the  north  into  the  undulating  plane  characteristic  of  this  part  of 
the  country. 

From  the  station  a  most  interesting  view  can  be  obtained  on 
a  clear  day.  Some  forty  miles  to  the  southward  rise  the  sharp 
conical  tops  of  the  outlying  peaks  of  the  Oban  Hills,  and 
stretching  thence  westward  can  be  seen  ridge  beyond  ridge  of 
the  old  continental  backbone  of  granite  and  gneiss,  round  the 
flanks  of  which  the  later  sediments  were  in  cretaceous  time 
laid  down.  Looking  nearly  due  east  another  ridge,  isolated  from 
its  fellows,  stands  boldly  up  with  serrated  edge,  cleft  in  the 
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middle  by  a  semicircular  notch.  This  range,  but  second  pro- 
bably in  importance  to  the  Oban  Hills,  lies  on  the  eastward  side 
of  the  Aweyong  River,  at  present  practically  a  terra  incognita. 

Turning  northward  we  see  a  third  range  differing  conspicu- 
ously from  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Oban  Hills,  and  forming  an 
almost  horizontal  outline  dropping  in  well-marked  ledges  at  either 
end.  Possibly  when  the  explorer  of  future  years  shall  have 
reached  those  hills  he  will  find  in  them  a  duplicate  of  the 
sandstone  scarps  of  Afigpu  and  the  Edda  Hills. 

This  country  round  Abakalliki  is  as  yet  too  insufficiently 
mapped  for  its  water  system  to  be  accurately  described.  To 
the  north  of  Abba  (about  ten  miles  from  Afigpu)  the  land 
flattens,  and  the  sharp  sandstone  ridges  are  exchanged  for 
an  undulating  plain  of  sandy  shales  extending  up  to  Abakalliki 
itself.  The  streams  are  exceedingly  sinuous,  the  larger  with 
vertical  banks  of  alluvium  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  often  with 
rock  outcropping  along  the  bottom  or  sides.  In  the  dry  season 
their  beds  contain  little  or  no  water,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  their  appearance  of  the  enormous  quantity  which  is  carried 
southward  during  the  rains.  From  a  slight  eminence  the  ramifi- 
cations of  these  streams  can  be  easily  made  out  by  reason  of 
the  darker  green  distinguishing  the  belt  of  foliage  along  their 
banks ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Aboina  River,  which  flows  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  Abakalliki  into  the  Cross  River,  the  direc- 
tion is  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  country,  i.e.,  to 
the  prevalent  easterly  and  westerly  strike  of  the  rocks. 

On  either  side  of  the  banks  of  the  Aboina  is  an  extensive  flood 
plain,  from  which  the  ground  rises  slowly  with  much  bare  rock 
exposed  at  the  surface.  As  in  other  localities  where  crystalline 
rocks  are  developed,  we  may  again  note  the  comparatively  small 
reservoir  capacity  of  the  catchment  .basin  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  rivers  rise.  During  the  dry  season,  which  extends 
from  December  to  April,  such  a  stream  as  the  Aboina  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  erosion  non-existent ;  the  path  from  one 
village  to  another  runs  intermittently  along  its  bed,  and  only 
rarely  does  any  reach  contain  much  water. 

The  Aboina  and  watercourses  of  this  type  are  therefore  but 
doubtfully  profitable  means  of  communication ;  the  clearing  them 
of  snags  and  drifted  trees  is  a  considerable  and  oft-recurring 
responsibility,  and  they  are  available  for  traffic  during  only  a 
limited  part  of  the  year. 

In  1906  Abakalliki  was  a  typical  bush-station,  that  is  to  say 
it  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  full  estate  and  dignity  of  houses  with 
brick  walls,  pine  doors,  window-frames  and  adequate  roofs.  The 
huts  in  which  the  white  men  lived  had  been  constructed  on 
the  native  plan,  not  very  graciously,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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surrounding  villages ;  who,  doubtless  in  their  hearts  resented 
thes  udden  advent  of  an  alien  race,  and  the  resulting  necessity 
for  stopping  twin  murders,  human  sacrifices  and  other  hitherto 
lawful  customs.  The  stations  in  Southern  Nigeria,  like  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  recall  the  knots  in  a  gigantic  net,  of 
which  the  connecting  main  paths — widened  and  trimmed  by 
the  political  officers — represent  the  strings.  When  a  country  is 
entirely  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  the  ends  of  the  net  are 
carefully  rounded  off,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  working  series  of 
closed  figures,  but  in  Southern  Nigeria  many  of  the  meshes  are 
still  ragged  and  incomplete,  for  the  net-making  is  unfinished ; 
and  although  the  fabric  of  civilisation  is  spreading  slowly  north- 
ward the  end  is  not  yet. 

When  the  long  line  of  naked  carriers  and  the  advance  guard 
of  the  escort  draws  clear  of  the  trees,  and  stretches  in  a  long 
straggling  row  up  the  red  road  cutting  the  scrub-covered  grass, 
and  the  little  group  of  huts  on  the  hummocky  rocks  stand  up 
against  the  sky,  the  newcomer  feels  that  he  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  string  binding  the  scattered  centres  of  civilisation 
together. 

The  short  piece  of  road  exercises  an  odd  fascination ;  it  is  so 
very  straight  and  broad,  so  obviously  the  work  of  a  white  man, 
but  in  half  a  mile,  it  disappears  into  the  trees,  and  then  for 
three  days  nothing  but  semi-friendly  natives  overawed  by  the 
handful  of  black  soldiers,  who,  carbine  carried  carelessly  butt-up 
on  shoulder,  swing  through  every  ten  days  with  the  mail. 

There  is  a  certain  wistfulness  about  the  station  itself,  it  is  so 
very  much  alone,  the  surroundings  are  so  unsympathetic  ;  and, 
as  is  always  the  case,  the  men  who  founded  it,  in  striving  to 
render  it  homelike  and  comfortable,  but  succeeded  in  enhancing 
the  pathos.  Always  the  newcomer  was  aware  of  that  single 
connection  with  civilisation,  the  path  along  which  by  a  three 
days'  march  he  would  return  to  Afigpu. 

The  formation  of  a  new  station  is  no  easy  matter.  The 
District  Commissioner's  office  must  be  built ;  paths  from  one 
bouse  to  another  must  be  laid  out  and  drained  and  staked,  no 
inconsiderable  work  in  a  country  where  tornadoes  are  common, 
and  part  of  a  road  contouring  or  ascending  a  hill  may  be  swept 
away  in  a  couple  of  hours  ;  last  but  not  least,  a  golf  course  must 
be  constructed.  The  paths  are  banked  and  bordered  tidily  by 
stone,  wooded  rails  are  erected  around  the  single-room  huts  and 
whitewashed,  as  much  ground  as  possible  cleared  and  the  grass 
encouraged  to  grow.  There  is  the  barracks  square  to  be  levelled, 
the  flagstaff  for  the  Union  Jack  to  be  put  up,  the  orderly-room, 
the  guard-room  and  the  men's  lines  to  be  designed  and  erected. 
The  labours  of  the  District  Commissioner  are,  at  all  times,  many 
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and  varied,  but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  a  newly-established 
station.  Travelling  through  the  surrounding  country,  long  and 
patient  talks  with  the  chief  of  the  village  should  and  do  occupy 
much  of  his  time ;  his  home  staff  of  police,  "  court  messengers  " 
and  warders,  clerks  and  inspectors'  have  to  be  trained  and 
organised,  and  their  maddening  idiosyncrasies  add  enormously  to 
his  mental  wear  and  tear.  Much  of  the  absolute  work  of  con- 
struction in  and  about  a  station  is  necessarily  and  properly  done 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  who  in  a  newly- 
settled  country  are  often  unwilling  to  accept  the  task,  not  from 
any  rooted  objection  to  the  white  man,  but  from  simple  incapacity 
to  understand  his  motives.  They  are  in  fact  passive  resisters. 
Under  these  circumstances  work  proceeds  with  maddening  slow- 
ness, while  to  obtain  labour  by  payment  above  the  average  and 
proper  rate  is  to  lay  up  an  additional  burden  of  annoyance  for  the 
future. 

As  soon  as  the  native  becomes  accustomed  to  the  white  man, 
when  his  presence  and  desires  have  so  to  speak  soaked  in,  then 
the  attitude  of  the  townsfolk  begins  to  change.  They  may 
perhaps  think  slowly,  but  they  think  all  the  time,  and  in  endless 
conversation  turn  over  and  over  the  slightest  action  of  the  new- 
comer. "  In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,"  and  I 
believe  that  in  every  village  a  reactionary,  as  well  as  a  progressive 
party,  exists. 

Any  system  which  makes  for  speed  and  hurry  in  the  rounds 
of  a  political  officer  aids  the  former,  while  a  more  lengthened  stay 
in  each  village  and  daily  palavers  tend  to  support  the  progressives  ; 
in  short,  the  good  done  is  very  frequently  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  mileage  covered,  a  fact  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
often  receives. 

JOHN  PARKINSON. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

FOLLOWING  a  very  similar  course  to  that  of  the  preceding 
month  investment  stocks  have  enjoyed  a  further  sharp  rise  suc- 
ceeded by  a  check  and  partial  reaction.  Nevertheless  the  net 
rise  in  the  highest  class  of  securities  during  the  past  month  has 
been  greater  than  for  some  considerable  time  past,  and  the  further 
reduction  of  money  rates  is  favourable  to  a  continued  improve- 
ment hi  the  investment  market.  Indian  Government  securities 
have  been  prominent  in  the  recent  advance,  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  they  have  enjoyed  a  very  substantial  appreciation,  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  new  issue  that  has  been 
marketed  meanwhile. 

Canada  has  again  been  in  the  loan  market,  but  monetary 
conditions  had  so  far  improved  since  the  4  per  cent,  convertible 
loan  was  placed  a  few  months  ago  that  the  Dominion  Government 
was  able  to  place  the  new  issue  at  the  reduced  rate  of  3^  per  cent. 
Of  the  three  millions  sterling  offered  at  par,  half  was  required  to 
meet  4  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  next  April,  the  holders  of  which 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  into  the  new  issue 
instead  of  being  paid  off.  The  proceeds  of  the  rest  of  the  issue 
were  required  mainly  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8i%  Stock  (t)        ... 

65,868,000 

1931 

101} 

33 
s 

Quarterly. 

3%        „      (t)       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

91f 

,, 

2£%      ,,     Inscribed  (f) 

11,892,207 

1926 

79 

3& 

3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

95i 

3| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

8%      „            „      1896-7 

1916 

78 

3JI 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(u)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN    RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

& 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

864 

3/8 

Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 

2,750,000 

7 

100 

15% 

43 

Bengal  Dooars,  L  

400,000 

4 

100 

89| 

*T7B 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 

3,000,000 

5| 

100 

1064 

^ 

Burma  Guar.  2J%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8J%  +  \ 
net  earnings      J 

2,000,000 
800,000 

4£ 

1 

100 
100 

108$ 
1554 

4 
44 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  Jl 
sur.  profits  (t)    ) 

2,187,051 

5A 

100 

1164 

«& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,362,948 

6| 

100 

1334 

*A 

Do.  44%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    . 

1,435,650 

4 

100 

1264 

34 

Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

8,000,000 

3 

100 

89 

3A 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 

2,701,450 

A 

100 

112J 

% 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 

2,575,000 

4§ 

100 

107£ 

*A 

Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 

2,250,000 

100 

101^ 

3lf 

Madras,  guaranteed  5%  by  India  (t) 

8,757,670 

5 

100 

1134 

4g 

Do.  do.  4f%  (t)  -  .      . 

999,960 

4| 

100 

1034 

*A 

Do.  do.  4|%  (t)  

500,000 

*i 

100 

99J 

44 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,000,000 

5 

100 

1161 

3 

Do.  347  red.  mort.  debs  

1,077,400 

3i 

100 

891 

8f 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 

400,000 

"a 

7 

100 

2 

146£ 

8 

a 

South  Behar,  Limited    

379,580 

5 

100 

106| 

4U 

South  Indian  44%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 

4£ 

100 

126£ 

16 
34 

Do.  capital  stock        /     

1,000,000 

6 

100 

104| 

51* 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  34%  &  £  of  profits 

3,500,000 

5 

100 

1064 

"rs 
4}| 

Do.  4%  deb.  stock  

1,195,600 

4 

100 

104i 

3iJ 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

966,000 

6 

100 

125i 

4J 

Do.  34%  deb.  stock  red  

500,000 

3i 

100 

91* 

3fg 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 

800,000 

5* 

100 

8 

98J 

16 

5T5S 

Do.  b°/  debenture  stock  .     . 

550,000 

5 

100 

106J 

4*i 

BANKS. 

Number  of 

^Tt. 

Shares. 

Chartered   Bank   of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    J 

40,000 

13 

20 

55 

4H 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12* 

43| 

3| 

*•*• 

* 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

National  Transcontinental  Railway,  that  is,  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  route  that  is  being  built  by  the  Government  and  is 
to  be  leased  to  the  company.  The  final  results  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  traffic  for  the  second  half  of  the  past  year  have  done  much 
to  sustain  the  market,  for  in  view  of  the  disappointing  results 
shown  by  the  monthly  revenue  statements  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  half-year  it  was  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  six  months' 
working  shows  a  small  increase  in  the  surplus  available  for  dividend. 
Thus  the  directors  have  been  able  to  announce  that  the  distribution 
of  3  per  cent,  on  the  Third  Preference  will  be  repeated,  while 
£6,700  is  carried  forward  against  £13,200  a  year  ago. 

As  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  makes  up  its  accounts 
annually  to  June  30  there  are  no  detailed  results  published  for 
the  past  half-year,  but  it  has  been  announced  that  the  regular 
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half-yearly  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  will  be 
paid  on  April  1,  with  an  additional  ^  per  cent,  out  of  the  interest 
on  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  and  that  after  deducting  the  dividend 
and  all  expenses  and  fixed  charges  there  is  a  surplus  for  the  half- 
37ear  amounting  to  the  substantial  sum  of  $6,269,000. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present           When  Re- 
Amount,          deemable. 

Pi-ice.         Yield.        Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  \\  Guarau- 
colonialjl     teed  by 
4%    „        [      Great 

1,500,000         1908 
1,500,000         1910 

100 
102 

1  Apr.  —1  Oct. 

4%    „        J     Britain. 

1,700,000         1913 

103            3^ 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „     Regd.  Stock 

2,  053,  721  j       mo 
4,389,415) 

/  101$         — 

I  101$      - 

1    1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3$%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,774,300     1909-34 

101           — 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,534,400      1910-35* 
11,009,214          1938 

102 
96           3^ff 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2$%       ,,             ,,     (0 

2,000,000         1947 

80           3jV 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941              85           3 

li       1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds 

346,700 
308  000 

1910           102 
1923            108           4 

i        >1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        ,,        Debs. 

205,000 

1928       |     100           4 

&       1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949             82           3 

1         1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937             85           3 

i 

1$        1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934           100     '      4 

ik       1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.\ 
Stock       .      .      .      .J 

1,440,000 

permanent       81           3 

^     i  1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     ,, 

1,821,917 

1932           103$         3 

ri 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3$%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
473,474 

A'  «  SB  i}"—  i** 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20*       107           4 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28*       101           3 

if       1  Jan.—  1  July! 

Do.  3$%  Bonds      .      . 

1,169,844 

1929             91            4 

T3S 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931           101           4           1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932             99           4 

^g     i  7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914           103           4 

r9e     :  30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


A  good  investment  demand  has  been  apparent  in  the  market 
for  Australian  Government  securities,  and  the  recovery  which  set 
in  last  month  has  made  further  substantial  progress.  Enhanced 
quotations  are  general,  the  rise  in  many  instances  being  as  much 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS    AND    COMPANIES. 


Number  of 

Dividend 

Paid  up 

Title. 

Shares  or 

for  last 

per 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount.               Year. 

Share. 

BAILWAYS. 


Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,216,800 

7            $100         149           4U 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£8,778,082 

4            Stock        102*         3J 

Do.  5%  Stg,  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107           8tf 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£21,104,203 

4 

105           3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

17 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference   . 

£3,420,000 

5 

112 

4T7S 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           ... 

£2,530,000 

5 

100 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd          „     •       .      .      . 

£7,168,055 

3 

54J 

64 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

96£ 

H 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

130 

311 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .      . 

£15,135,981 

4 

105 

if 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10             $100         240 

*4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000             7 

50           71 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000             8 

$50         £17 

4£ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319   39s.  per  sh.        "11      29 

6*4 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000   85s.  per  sh.          10*         80 

5JV 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000            8                  5,6 

"iff 
6i 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8                   3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

128J 

6& 

Railway  j  Pref  . 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

108 

5i 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3%%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8t 

93 

811 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

81 

w 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*% 

480,682 

1935 

106 

3f 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

104 

3J 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

as  two  or  three  pounds.  The  level  of  prices  is  now  more  in 
consonance  with  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment finances  and  is  higher  than  before  the  period  of  dear  money 
which  marked  the  closing  months  of  last  year.  An  all-round 
improvement  has  also  been  witnessed  in  the  shares  and  other 
obligations  of  Australian  banks,  pastoral  and  miscellaneous  com- 
panies. While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  standard 
of  values  is  warranted  by  the  existing  conditions  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  prosperity  of  recent  years  may  not  be  fully 
maintained.  The  poorer  harvest  of  the  present  season  means  a 
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reduction  in  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  and  this  smaller 
production  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  marked  fall  in  prices 
of  commodities  which  Australia  exports  largely.  A  distinct  set 
back  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  wool,  while  the  fall  in  values 
of  the  industrial  metals  has  amounted  to  a  slump.  With  trade 
seriously  crippled  in  America,  and  becoming  depressed  in  other 
countries,  no  great  recovery  in  prices  can  be  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of 
the  Australian  State  railways  have  been  excellent,  but  all  previous 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

9,686,300 

1933 

110 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

84%      ,,              ,,     (* 
3%        „              „     (t 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

1014 
90* 

3/s 
3£ 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

5,478,000 

1908-13* 

102 

8& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          „         1885     . 

5,970,000 

1920 

104 

3g 

3£%        „         1889  (t) 

4%           „                -      • 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

101 
103 

8§ 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,212,031 

1929-49f 

89£ 

3& 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

1014 

3| 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

Wo           „                  „      (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-301 

107 
100 

| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          ,,             „     (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47t 

90 

8* 

SOUTH  AUSTEALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

5,086,700 

1908-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%       „        .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 

1,365,300 
6,247,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

102 
104 

311 
8A 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

84%        »             ,,     (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

100 

31 

1 

1%         "             "     VI 

839,500 

1916-26$ 

88 

3g 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%         „              „     (t) 

2,760,100 

1916  %  or 

87 

8& 

( 

after. 

WESTEBN  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

103 

BJ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

34%      „           (t)  •     • 
B        "            2  '     ' 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

98* 

88* 

8A 

3g 

>1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „           (t)  .     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

89^ 

*A 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

100 

.34 

) 

4% 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

106 

si 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%                           .  (t\ 

450  000 

IQOfl  An+ 

QQ 

OJ 

JLiy^AJ   :±\_/y 

O*7 

dre 

} 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN    MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22*  !     101 

n 

Do.     Harbour    Trusfl 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  / 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     ...      1,250,000 

1918-21*       101 

m 

Melbourne         Trams  \   1  AK/,  f^. 
Trust  4J%  Debs.     ./   1.650,00 

1914-16*  |     103 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

102 
101 

*A 

51 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .      . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

311 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4| 

6& 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

99 

M 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.     . 

400,000 

4 

100 

101 

3M 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

102 

6& 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

58£ 

5J| 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

4^ 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12?- 

5 

n 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4' 

100 

100 

4  S 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

7 

5 

5J 

gJL 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

100 

106  . 

4/5 

Do.  4%            „            ,, 

£1,643,210 

42 

100 

ioo| 

8jf 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%   A  Deb.! 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£1,212,412 

4 

100 

86 

4f 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  . 

£727,695 

4 

100 

84 

4J 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

20^000 
14,200 
42,479 

£4 

20'2 
1 

70 
54J 

J! 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

c 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908  -12  . 

£560  '  000 

5 

100 

102 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

41 

*2 

100 

102 

4§ 

records  are  surpassed  by  the  returns  for  the  year  to  June  30, 1907. 
The  gross  receipts  were  £13,922,644  showing  the  remarkable 
increase  of  £1,128,760  on  those  of  the  previous  year.  Working 
expenses  increased  to  only  a  moderate  extent,  the  figures  being 
£7,955,094  as  compared  with  £7,526,681.  The  total  of  net 
earnings  was  thus  £5,967,550,  which  compares  with  £5,267,203 
in  1905-6,  and  only  £4,413,133  in  1904-5.  In  the  last-named 
period  the  earnings  fell  short  by  £401,500  of  the  amount  required 
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to  meet  the  interest  charge  on  the  capital  employed  ;  in  the 
following  year  the  position  had  sufficiently  improved  to  leave  a 
surplus  of  £405,736,  while  for  the  year  last  completed  the  surplus 
over  interest  charge  was  no  less  than  £997,787,  representing  a 
return  of  4 -392  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  All  the  States 
shared  in  the  prosperity  and  all  participate  in  the  surplus,  the 
largest  share  being  that  of  New  South  Wales  with  £610,955. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  critical  position  of  the  iron 
industry  in  Australia,  to  which  I  referred  last  month,  has  been 
relieved.  The  Eskbank  Iron  Works  have  been  purchased  by 
Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Hoskins,  Ironfounders,  of  Sydney,  who  will 
carry  on  the  business  and  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to 
make  it  a  success.  During  the  time  the  bankers  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  works  only  the  blast  furnace  was  kept  going,  and 
many  hundreds  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  It  is 
the  intention  of  Messrs.  Hoskins  to  employ  as  many  of  the  old 
hands  as  possible,  and  the  resumption  of  work  will  be  gladly 
welcomed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lithgow.  Much  sympathy 
is  felt  for  Mr.  Sandford,  the  former  proprietor,  who  has  sus- 
tained loss  and  disappointment  in  his  efforts  as  pioneer  of  a  new 
industry. 

Australian  State  Governments  are  persevering  in  the  excellent 
policy  of  reducing  their  indebtedness  in  Great  Britain  by  repaying 
loans  maturing  in  London  with  funds  borrowed  in  Australia  or 
accumulated  from  surplus  revenue  and  sinking  funds.  The  New 
South  Wales  Government  has  been  steadily  remitting  large 
amounts  during  the  last  few  years  for  the  redemption  of  Treasury 
Bills  falling  due  in  London  from  time  to  time.  The  Victorian 
Government  having  successfully  transferred  the  "  locale  "  of  two 
or  three  large  loans  from  London  to  Australia,  has  now  arranged 
a  further  operation  of  the  same  kind;  a~4'per  cent,  loan  of 
£2,000,000,  due  in  London  next  April,  is  to  be  repaid  as  to 
£500.000  out  of  the  last  annual  surplus  and  the  loan  redemption 
funds,  while  the  remaining  £1,500,000  is  to  be  lent  to  the 
Government  by  the  Victorian  Savings  Bank  Commissioners  at 
3£  per  cent.  South  Australia  has  a  loan  of  £1,440,000  maturing 
here  in  July,  which  the  treasurer  is  confident  he  can  meet  without 
any  appeal  to  the  London  market. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  in  Australia,  the  railway  receipts  continue 
to  show  expansion.  For  the  year  to  March  31  last  they  amounted 
to  £2,624,600,  an  increase  of  £274,896  on  the  takings  of  the 
previous  year.  Working  expenses  increased  by  £180,243,  and 
the  net  earnings  with  a  total  of  £812,118  show  an  increase  of 
£94,653.  This  gives  a  return  of  3 -279  percent,  on  the  capital 
invested,  which  compares  unfavourably  with  the  return  of  4-392 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  railways.  In  the 
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NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    . 

266,300 

1914 

103 

43 

i  15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed 

Stock  (i) 

29,150,302 

1929 

109 

8A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t) 

. 

9,402,414 

1940 

100J         3A 

!  1  Jan.  —  I  July. 

3%  Inscribed 

Stock  (t) 

9,658,050 

1945 

90 

H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND    OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

105 

411 

16 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

4| 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

10J 

•  — 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

3H 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchur  ch    6%~i 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  J 

200,000 

1926 

117* 

*& 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1903 

101 

— 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119 

*& 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  | 

300,000 

1920 

106 

4§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

4& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z."! 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

% 

5*1 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      .  / 

200,000 

1909 

103 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

5| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

OtagoHbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      .      .                 ./ 

443,100 

1934 

105 

*H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  } 
Loan       .      .      .      .  J 

100,000 

1914-29* 

H4J 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

115 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .      . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4i 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  j 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13.'.  4;i.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
%  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


Dominion,  however,  when  the  return  is  over  3  per  cent,  a  liberal 
policy  is  adopted  in  the  matter  of  fares  and  rates. 

Although  the  South  African  market  at  the  time  of  writing  is 
passing  through  one  of  its  doleful  periods,  the  best  authorities 
continue  to  give  encouraging  forecasts  for  the  current  year.  Lord 
Harris,  for  instance,  to  whom  the  South  African  Gold  Trust 
meeting  gave  the  opportunity  for  another  of  his  valuable  estimates 
of  the  situation,  says  that  he  is  in  a  decidedly  hopeful,  he  may  say, 
confident  mood.  Although  there  may  be  temporary  set-backs,  on 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed 
4%  1886 
3^%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
690,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
14,416,874 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
105 
103 
94J 

84 

H 

8* 

1 

»it 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 
8i%          „       (0     •      • 
3%           „       (<)     .      . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-49f 

106 
108 
96£ 

85 

«(S  tortHCrte 
HrH^H.  Ill  If  *t 

co  co  co  co 

15  Mar  .—15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

• 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (/)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97£ 

34 

1  May  —  1  Nqv. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

668,000 

1954 

93 

*l 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

95 

4i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

92 

4ft 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

•     91 

tf 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

4T3s 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

93 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

J 

the  whole,  he  looks  forward  to  a  far  happier  year  than  for  several 
years  past.  Everything  points  to  reduction  in  working  expenses 
at  the  mines  and  to  economies  which  should  produce  improved 
dividends,  and  what  is  more  important,  longer  lives.  What  is 
wanted,  Lord  Harris  says,  is  confidence  in  finance  to  improve 
markets  and  to  enable  mining  propositions  that  are  at  present  in 
the  waiting  stage  to  be  taken  up. 

January's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  fell  short  of  the 
preceding  month's  by  nearly  .£100,000,  but  that  was  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  December  included 
about  40,000  ounces  taken  from  reserves  by  several  of  the  mines. 
Allowance  being  made  for  this,  January's  return  in  reality  con- 
stituted a  fresh  record,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

67* 

73 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African) 
Rep.  4%  Bonds  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

VJIJJ 

96 

(8 
H 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%   1st   Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .      .  j 

£2  000,000 

5 

100 

78J 

6& 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep. 

£1  859,900 

5 

100 

87 

«tt 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4| 

6& 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160.000 

8 

pi 

8i 

6 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

12 

2i 

a! 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .      . 

110,000 

4 

2 

10 

"2 
11 

3™ 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .      . 

61,941 

16 

25 

69 

5| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 

60,000 

10 

5 

6 

8& 

South  African  Breweries      .... 

950,000 

20 

1 

If 

HI 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,000,000 

nil 

•^ 

tt 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red.      . 

£1,859,900 

5 

100 

90 

51 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

5 

7* 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

7 

10 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

5 

7 

enabling  comparison  with  the  returns   month  by  month  for  some 
years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced. 


— 

1908. 

1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£                       £ 

& 

£ 

I 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,380,124   2,283, 

741 

1,820, 

739 

1,568 

,508 

1,226, 

846 

1 

,534,583 

February 

— 

2,096, 

434 

1,731, 

664 

1,545 

,371 

1,229, 

726 

1 

,512,860 

March 

— 

2,287, 

391 

1,884, 

815 

1,698 

,340 

1,309, 

329 

1 

,654,258 

April  . 

— 

2,281, 

110 

1,865, 

785 

1,695 

,550 

1,299, 

576 

1 

,639,340 

May  . 

— 

2,227, 

838 

1,959. 

062 

1,768 

,734 

1,335, 

826 

1 

,658,268 

June  . 

— 

2,155, 

976 

2,02i; 

813 

1,751 

,412 

1,309, 

231 

1 

,665,715 

July  .      .      . 

— 

2,262, 

813 

2,089, 

004 

1,781 

,944 

1,307, 

621 

i 

,711,447 

August    . 

— 

2,357, 

602 

2,162, 

583 

1,820 

,496 

1,326, 

468 

i 

,720,907 

September    . 

— 

2,285, 

424 

2,145, 

575 

1,769 

,124 

1,326, 

506 

i 

,657,205 

October  .     .                          2,351, 

344 

2,296, 

361 

1,765 

,047 

1,383, 

167 

1 

November     .                           2,335, 

406 

2,265, 

625 

1,804 

,253 

1,427, 

947 

r1 

,028,057 

December     . 

2,478, 

659 

2,336, 

961  1 

1,833 

,295 

1,538, 

800 

i 

Total  *     . 

2,380,12427,403, 

73824,579, 

98720,802 

,07416,054, 

809 

15 

,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


f  State  of  war. 


The  native  labour  return,  too,  was  satisfactory  enough, 
showing  as  it  did  a  further  net  gain  of  2,334  hands.  The 
Kobinson  group  of  mines,  having  rejoined  the  Witwatersrand 
Native  Labour  Association,  is  now  included  in  the  returns  again. 
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The  monthly  returns  for   two   years   past   are   compiled   in   the 
following  table. 


Month.   • 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left, 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

January  1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    ,, 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March         ,, 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April            ,, 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May             ,, 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June            ,, 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August        ,, 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  ,, 

8,367 

6,755 

},612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.     „ 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November  ,, 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  „ 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    ,, 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March         ,, 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April           „ 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May            ,, 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June            „ 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593t 

51,441 

August         , 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  , 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  .      , 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November    , 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December    , 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


With  the  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  the  details  of  the  new  capital  issue  are  now 
disclosed.  A  million  new  shares  are  to  be  offered  to  the  existing 
shareholders  at  par  and  the  subscribers  will,  in  respect  of  each  new 
share  taken  up,  be  given  the  option  of  subscribing  for  two  more 
at  par— one  at  any  time  before  March  31,  1910,  and  the  other  at 
any  time  before  March  31,  1912.  With  regard  to  the  value  of 
these  options  the  directors  remark  that  they  are  convinced  after 
the  examination  on  the  spot  by  the  visiting  commission  that 
Rhodesia  during  the  next  few  years  will  offer  ample  opportunity 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  further  capital.  They  think  it 
right  that  those  who  now  exhibit  their  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
company's  great  enterprise  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
providing  such  capital  on  favourable  terms,  and  they  are  con- 
fident that  the  options  will  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
valuable  right. 

Comparison  of  January's  Khodesian  gold  output  with  those  of 
preceding  months  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  producers  have  started  to  declare  their  returns  in  fine  gold 
instead  of  in  bullion.  In  value  the  return  was  the  highest  ever 
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recorded,  amounting  to  £201, 508  or  £6,445  more  than  December's 
output.  The  following  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past : — 


1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905.        1904. 

1903. 

1902.        1901. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz.               oz. 

oz. 

oz.               oz. 

January          50,521 

47,048 

42,950     32,531      19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131      18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

March 

— 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

April 

—  , 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

May. 

— 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698     14,469 

June 

— 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842     14,863 

July.  . 

— 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693     24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

August 

— 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765  |  24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

September 

— 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164     13,958 

October 

— 

53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849      14,503 

November 

— 

50,891 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

December 

— 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210     15,174 

Total   .    50,521 

612,053 

551,875 

407,048  '267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

After  April   1   next  the  whole   return  will  be  made  in   fine 
ounces. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

100 

8A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

31! 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

8J 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

91 

3£ 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

'  1918-43f 

100 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

106 

8§ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.  'i 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

95 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

672,737 

1929-54f 

100 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    . 

422,593 

1917-42*  | 

103 

3H 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f  ! 

85 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Sbares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.£315s. 

80 

AH 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Egypt  is  still  passing  through  rather  troublous  times  financially, 
but  every  effort  is  being  made  to  save  the  situation  by  preventing 
a  crisis  in  agricultural  land.  The  satisfactory  feature  is  the 
soundness  of  the  great  banking  institutions  which  have  passed 
unscathed  through  a  very  trying  ordeal  and  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  withstand  further  shocks. 
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EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,682,600 
£55,971,960 

3 
4 

100 

100 

99 
102£ 

3 

3£ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

204 

3£ 

Bank  of  Egypt           

40,000 

18 

12J 

37 

GA 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

9 

4 

5 
10 

7f 

9* 

45tf 

4  A 

,,                »               )>       Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

si 

100 

85 

** 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE. 


February  19, 1908. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XV.  APRIL,   1908.  No.  87. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

BY  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  last  article  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
wrote  for  publication  is  the  one  he  contributed  to  this  Review  in  February 
1901.  All  who  had  the  privilege  of  the  late  Duke's  acquaintance  are  conscious 
of  the  keen  interest  he  ever  displayed  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  the  building  up  of  which  he  played  so  important  a  part. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  I  shall  only  be  anticipating  the  wishes  of  my  readers, 
who,  in  common  with  Britons  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  mourning  the 
loss  the  nation  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  by 
reproducing  the  pregnant  words  with  which  he  surveyed  the  position  of  the 
British  Empire  at  the  close  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.— ED. 

DUKING-  the  last  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have 
spoken  much  and  thought  a  little  about  the  British  Empire  and 
its  future,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  to  define  the  ideas 
which  have  inspired  our  speeches  and  have  occupied  our  thoughts. 
Those  ideas  have  undergone  a  great  change  and  development  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  which  it  is  easier  to  illustrate  by  one 
or  two  examples  than  to  attempt  to  define  with  accuracy  or 
precision. 

A  statesman  to  whom  I  was  politically  opposed,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  then  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  strike  the  note  of 
pride  and  exultation  in  regard  to  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and 
the  distance  which  separates  the  ideas  of  1875  from  those  of  1901 
may  be  measured  by  those  who  remember  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  one  party  and  the  coldness  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  with  which  the  proposal  to  confer  on  the  Queen  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India  was  received  by  Parliament.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recall  the  constitutional  objections  which  were  urged  against 
that  measure,  but  I  conceive  that  neither  those  who  supported  nor 
those  who  opposed  it  fully  realised  that  the  assumption  of  that  title 
VOL.  XV.— No.  87.  M 
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was  but  the  recognition  of  a  great  national  and  political  duty 
which  we  had  undertaken  in  India,  the  magnitude  of  which,  if 
we  did  not  intend  to  abandon  it,  we  were  bound  to  acknowledge. 

Another  landmark  which  may  serve  to  measure  the  advance  of 
our  ideas  in  respect  of  Colonial  policy  may  be  found  in  the  Report 
of  that  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  in  1865  re- 
commended, with  the  assent  of  statesmen  of  both  political  parties, 
that  on  no  account  should  our  Colonies  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  be  extended,  and  even  pointed  to  their  restriction.  Circum- 
stances of  climate  and  other  conditions  making  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  unsuited  for  colonisation  by  our  race  may  have  justified 
such  a  recommendation,  but  we  do  not  find  in  the  Report  itself 
or  in  its  reception  by  Parliament  any  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  policy  was  in  itself  reactionary,  or  a  suggestion  that  there  was 
primd  facie  any  objection  to  a  limitation  of  the  colonising  energies 
of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  delegates  of  the  North  American  Colonies  met  in 
1864  at  Quebec  and  agreed  to  the  resolutions  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  subsequently  passed,  which 
created  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  proposal  for  Federation  was 
no  doubt  welcomed  by  British  statesmen  as  one  which,  if  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded  could  be  overcome,  would 
tend  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  regarded  by  many  if  not  most  of 
them  as  a  transition  stage  towards  eventual  independence. 

Men  not  open  to  the  imputation  of  want  of  patriotism  calmly 
discussed  the  question  of  the  value  to  Great  Britain  of  colonies 
which  garrisoned  their  frontiers  with  our  troops,  while  they  ex- 
cluded our  manufactures  from  their  markets,  and  the  offer  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  of  preferential  trade  advantages  to  the  mother 
country  would  have  seemed  to  them  as  improbable  as  the  spectacle 
of  Canadian,  Australian,  and  other  colonial  contingents  serving 
under  a  British  general  in  South  Africa.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  ideas  the  project  of  welding  together  into  a  great  State  the 
British  provinces  and  colonies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  hailed  with  approval  by  many,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  enable  us  honourably  to  renounce  the  burthen  of  the  naval 
and  military  defence  of  dependencies,  the  connection  with  which 
gave  us  little  or  no  advantage. 

In  those  times  the  colonies  were  told,  with  a  candour  which 
approached  very  nearly  to  a  suggestion,  that  the  mistake  which 
was  committed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  resistance  to  the 
independence  of  the  American  Colonies,  would  never  be  repeated. 
That,  no  doubt,  was  true  then,  as  it  is  true  now.  But  experience 
has  proved  that  our  caution  was  unnecessary;  it  has  proved 
that  separation,  and  independence  are  not  the  necessary  or  in- 
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evitable  results  of  the  growth  and  political  development  of  our 
colonies ;  and  we  have  come  to  regard  such  a  result  as  one  which 
would  be  an  irreparable  misfortune,  and  a  proof  of  a  mistaken  and 
incompetent  policy. 

The  conspicuous  success  which  has  attended  the  Federation 
of  the  North  American  provinces,  and  the  demonstration  which 
has  been  afforded  to  us  that  the  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  by  which  it  was  accompanied  were  not  mere  phrases  but 
realities,  have  led  us  to  give  a  reception  to  the  confederation  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  very  different  to  the  lukewarm  benedic- 
tion bestowed  on  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  and  we 
do  not  now  fear  to  utter  as  well  as  to  form  the  aspiration,  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  not  less  than  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  may  long  continue  integral  portions  of  the  British 
Empire. 

These  examples  may  serve  to  show  that  a  great  change  has 
come  over  our  ideas  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  capabilities  in 
the  future. 

If  we  ask  whether  this  change  is  a  sound  and  healthy,  and 
ought  to  be  a  permanent,  one,  we  must  look  to  its  causes. 
Probably  they  are  not  all  causes  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
Probably  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  admire  things 
because  they  are  big,  and  the  British  Empire  appeals  to  our  sense 
of  size.  Probably  we  are  in  need,  more  than  formerly,  of  new 
sensations,  and  though  the  British  Empire  is  not  new,  steam  and 
electricity  have  brought  the  fact  of  its  existence  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  many  of  us  with  a  sense  of  novelty.  But  there  are  other 
causes  for  the  change. 

To  an  increasing  degree  men  of  all  classes  have  come  to  think 
that  colonial  expansion  is  an  element,  if  not  a  necessity  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  that  both  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  may  prosper  and  flourish  more  abundantly 
in  union  than  as  separate  and  independent  States.  There  has 
been  a  reaction,  not  against  the  economic  teaching  which  gave 
us  Free  Trade,  but  against  the  notion  that  economic  laws  could 
solve  all  the  problems  of  international  policy  and  relations.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  all  nations  are  not  so  ready,  as  we 
had  hoped,  to  trade  with  us  on  equal  terms,  and  that  not  even  the 
most  extended  trade  relations  can  ensure  their  friendship  and 
goodwill.  We  have  learned  that  if  we  and  our  colonies  are  to 
be  prosperous,  if  we  are  to  be  respected,  if  we  are  to  be  free,  we 
must  be  strong,  and  we  find  that  we  can  mutually  supply  each 
other  with  the  elements  of  strength. 

The  colonies  know  that  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world 
is  maintained  for  the  defence  of  every  British  possession  not  less 
than  of  Q-reat  Britain  herself,  and  in  a  time  of  strain  and  difficulty 
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we  have  discovered  in  the  colonial  contingents  serving  in  South 
Africa  reserves,  almost  unexpected,  of  fighting  material  equal  to 
any  in  existence.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  idea  of  Imperial 
unity  implies  the  best  available  organisation  of  the  defensive  forces 
of  the  British  race  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

And  in  addition  to  this  reason  of  interest,  is  added  another  of 
duty.  Where,  as  in  India  and  in  Africa,  conquest  or  colonisation 
has  brought  vast'numbers  of  native  races  under  our  rule,  we  are 
conscious  that  we  have  not  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing 
them  with  justice  and  firmness,  and  we  feel  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  right  to  abandon  that  task  to  others. 

If  I  am  asked  where  this  new  sense  of  Empire  is  to  lead  us,  I 
can  venture  to  give  no  confident  answer.  Most  prematurely,  as  I 
think,  some  have  spoken  of  federation.  An  Australian  statesman, 
speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  has  said  that  without  pen,  ink,  or  parchment  the 
Empire  is  already  one.  An  attempt  to  call  in  the  pen,  ink,  and 
parchment  would  be  more  likely  to  endanger  than  to  safeguard 
that  unity.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
should  interest  itself  more  than  it  does  in  Indian  or  Colonial 
questions,  I  absolutely  dissent. 

Our  Parliament  represents  our  own  people,  and  neither  the 
people  of  India  nor  of  the  colonies.  For  the  government  of  those 
portions  of  the  Empire  for  which  we  are  directly  responsible,  we 
must  rely  on  the  trained  experience  of  those  who  have  made  the 
problems  of  Indian  administration,  and  that  of  Native  races,  the 
study  of  their  lives.  And  the  absolute  internal  independence  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  is  a  recognised  condition  of  the 
existence  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 

But  from  time  to  time  during  the  growth  of  the  Empire 
questions  of  Indian  Government,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  colonies 
with  ourselves,  with  each  other,  or  with  other  nations,  have  been 
forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  it  is  safe 
to  anticipate  that  in  the  future  these  occasions  will  not  become 
more  rare.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  when  they  recur,  as 
they  are  bound  to  recur,  they  shall  be  discussed  not  only  with 
sympathy  but  also  with  knowledge. 

If  The  Empire  Review  can  do  anything  to  quicken  that 
sympathy  and  to  impart  that  knowledge,  it  will  have  rendered 
no  small  service  to  the  Empire  at  large. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

EUROPE  AND   THE  EASTERN   QUESTION 

IN  the  time  to  come,  when  the  relative  importance  of  modern 
events  has  found  its  natural  level,  the  historians  of  the  future 
will  probably  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  peace 
of  Europe  should  have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  a  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  would  or  would 
not  be  justified  in  constructing  a  short  branch  line  required  to 
supply  a  missing  link  between  her  own  territory  and  that  of  Bosnia 
— over  which  she  exercises  a  protectorate  authorised  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  a  score  of  years  ago. 

The  explanation  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this  insignifi- 
cant incident  is  simple  enough.  The  one  fact  that  rendered 
the  construction  or  the  non-construction  of  the  Novi-Bazar  line 
a  matter  of  European  interest,  is  that  it  revives  or  might  revive 
the  irrepressible  Eastern  Question,  which  from  the  days  of  the 
Crimean  War  has  exercised  the  minds  and  troubled  the  dreams 
of  European  statesmen,  ministers  and  diplomats.  The  question 
is  not  so  much  whether  the  Turks  should  be  driven  out  of 
Europe,  but  who,  in  the  event  of  their  expulsion,  is  to  succeed 
to  the  "  Sick  Man's "  inheritance.  If  this  is  so,  it  may  be 
useful  to  explain  briefly  what  are  the  ambitions,  aspirations, 
ideas,  fears  and  hopes  of  the  leading  European  Powers  in  the 
event  of  any  early  re-opening  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the 
consequent  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  direct  importance  of  the  Novi-Bazar  controversy  is 
insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  indirect  controversy  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  The  facts  are  simple  enough.  When 
Austria,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  assumed  a 
protectorate  over  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina, 
it  was  obvious  that  she  must  have  complete  direct  land  communica- 
tion between  her  own  territory  and  that  of  the  territory  still  under 
Turkish  rule.  The  only  way  to  effect  this  object  was  to  construct 
a  short  line  across  the  desert  of  Sandjak,  thus  connecting  the 
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Austrian  and  Turkish  railway  systems.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
the  construction  of  this  missing  link  was  not  only  contemplated 
but  formally  approved,  yet  up  to  the  present  the  line  in  question 
has  not  even  been  commenced.  The  reasons  for  this  delay  are 
not  far  to  seek.  Soon  after  1885  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  became  so  strained  that  the  one  desire  of  the  Government 
of  Vienna  was  to  avoid  raising  any  question  which  might  justify  the 
Magyar  Home  Eulers  in  saying  that  under  the  Dual  Empire  the 
economic  and  political  interests  of  Hungary  were  sacrificed  to  those 
of  Austria.  Then  again,  any  consolidation  of  the  Austrian  Protec- 
torate was  viewed  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  with  extreme  distaste.  In 
accordance  with  all  oriental  policy,  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
distasteful  project  is  considered  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  true 
diplomacy.  The  Novi-Bazar  Bailway  had  been  accepted  in  the 
abstract  by  Turkey,  but  no  arrange  meat  had  ever  been  formulated 
for  its  construction  in  the  concrete. 

If  my  anticipations  are  correct,  the  chief  danger  threatening 
the  peace  of  Europe  is  the  attitude  of  Russia.  I  may  be  told  that 
the  Russian  treasury  is  well-nigh  empty,  that  her  fleet  has  been 
annihilated,  that  her  army  is  disorganised,  that  she  is  sick  of  war, 
and  that  the  one  desire  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  emasculated  Duma 
is  to  secure  their  own  personal  safety  by  introducing  reforms 
which  may  satisfy  the  land  hunger  of  the  Russian  peasantry. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  all  these  arguments  which 
tell  in  favour  of  a  pacific  policy  ;  but  there  are  other  and,  to  my 
mind,  more  potent  arguments  which  may  induce  the  Czar  and 
his  Ministers  to  consider  a  bellicose  policy  more  conducive  to 
their  own  safety  and  security. 

Nobody  who  is  familiar  with  Slav  countries  can  question  the 
intense  animosity  entertained  towards  the  Turks  by  the  Slavs, 
and  especially  by  the  Slav  races  subject  to  the  great  White  Czar. 
Such  animosity  may  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable;  about  this  I 
express  no  opinion.  All  I  contend  is  that  Slav  animosity  towards 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet  is  a  question  of  rival  creeds  ;  and, 
upon  questions  of  creed,  reason  is  out  of  court.  The  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  Eastern  rite  is  believed  by  its  members  to  be  the 
one  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  they  are  taught  by  their  priests  or 
popes  that  the  sacred  duty  imposed  upon  Holy  Russia  is  the 
destruction  of  Islam  and  the  replacement,  on  the  roof  of  the 
church  dedicated  to  Saint  Sophia,  of  the  Cross  which,  ever  since 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  has  borne  the 
burden  of  the  Crescent  as  the  emblem  of  Islam.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  talk — for  the  most  part  exaggerated  talk — of  a  possible 
Jehad  or  hcly  war  in  oriental  countries. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  Macedonia  has  been  administered  by 
Turkey  under  a  sort  of  supervision  exercised  by  Austria  and 
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Bussia,  the  two  great  Powers  most  interested  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  supported  by  that  nebulous  entity  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  is  described  as  the  Concert  of  Europe. 
The  guiding  principle  of  this  supervision,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Mursteg  Convention,  has  been  of  a  dual  character.  In 
order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  races  in  Macedonia 
the  supervising  powers  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  urge  upon 
Turkey,  in  the  name  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  various  extensions 
of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  European  officials  in  Macedonia 
appointed  under  the  Mursteg  Convention.  In  the  interests,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  European  peace,  the  supervising  powers  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  not  to  urge  upon  Turkey  any  reform  which 
the  Sultan  would  absolutely  decline  to  approve  as  being  the 
death-warrant  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

It  so  happened,  whether  by  accident  or  purpose,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  European  Powers,  at  the  instance  of  our 
own  Government,  were  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  Porte 
the  imperative  necessity  of  placing  Macedonia  under  the  supreme 
control  of  an  immovable  European  governor,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment made  an  application  to  the  Porte  for  a  formal  permission  to 
commence  the  survey  of  the  railway  across  the  Sandjak.  The 
permission  was  granted  with  a  promptitude  almost  unknown  in 
Turkey ;  and  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that,  in  recognition  of  this  concession,  Austria  would  not 
join  the  Concert  of  Europe  in  asking  the  Sultan  to  surrender,  in 
fact  if  not  in  name,  the  last  of  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe. 

Immediately  the  alleged  deflection  of  Austria  from  the 
Concert  of  Europe  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  idle  rumours  about  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace._  Happily,  however,  the  good 
sense  of  all  European  countries,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
England,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  plight  of 
Macedonia  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  atrocities  committed 
by  Greeks,  Servians,  Bulgarians  and  Wallachs  upon  each  other, 
far  more  than  to  Turkish  oppression,  and  that,  in  any  case,  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  any  European  Power  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
general  war  for  the  doubtful  advantage  of  emancipating  the 
population  of  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule.  The  States  most 
nearly  interested  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Kiournania,  are  quite  willing  to  approve  the  construction  of  the 
Novi-Bazar  railway,  if  they,  in  their  turn,  are  permitted  to 
construct  lines  by  which  they  should  have  direct  access  to  the 
ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  .ZEgean  seas.  The  more  railways  there 
are  constructed  in  Turkish  territory  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Christian  races  under  Turkish  rule. 

My  old  friend  Nubar  Pacha  said  to  me  many  years  ago, 
when  speaking  of  the  injustice  and  misery  inflicted  on  the  non- 
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Mussulman  populations  in  Armenia,  Judaea,  Asia  Minor  and 
Arabia  under  Turkish  rule,  that  there  is  one  practical  remedy  for 
the  grievances  under  which  Christians  labour  in  the  East,  namely, 
the  construction  of  railways  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
When  once  such  railways  exist,  the  interests  of  trade  tend  to 
form  European  colonies  along  the  line  of  route.  Wherever  there 
is  an  European  colony,  some  form  of  public  opinion  becomes  a 
force,  without  as  well  as  within  its  own  limits,  and  exercises  an 
influence  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  importance. 
The  founders  of  the  Macedonian  Committee  in  London,  if  they 
are  really  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Macedonia,  should 
advise  their  followers  to  take  shares  in  the  railways  that  are 
about  to  be  built  in  Bosnia,  as  by  so  subscribing  they  can  do 
good,  and  cannot  possibly  do  harm  to  anybody  or  anything  but 
their  own  pockets.  That  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most 
humanitarian  and  sentimental  schemes. 

I  contend,  however,  that  there  is  a  far  finer  field  for  Jehads  in 
Eussia  and  in  the  Slav  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  than 
there  is  in  any  one  of  the  countries  wherein  Islam  is  the  dominant 
religion.  This  contention  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who 
know  Kussia,  and  its  truth  cannot  but  be  patent  to  the  Czar  and 
his  Ministers,  who  may  be  said,  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically, 
to  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands.  The  Eussian  partisans  of 
revolution,  whether  they  call  themselves  "  friends  of  freedom," 
Socialists,  Anarchists,  or  Nihilists,  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
ideas  of  modern  French  Liberalism,  in  accordance  with  which 
we  are  to  have  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  if  we  only  discard 
the  illusion  that  there  is  any  heaven  outside  the  planet  on  which 
blind  chance  has  planted  us. 

How  far  this  negation  of  all  creeds,  which  inspires  the  action 
of  the  Eussian  revolutionary  party,  who  propose  to  advance  the 
triumph  of  humanity  by  a  series  of  the  most  cruel,  brutal  and 
senseless  outrages,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  What  I  can  assert  is 
that  the  hatred  of  the  Turk  is  common  to  all  Eussians,  no  matter 
to  what  social  or  political  section  they  may  belong.  If  the  Czar 
were  to  proclaim  a  holy  war,  and  thereby  carry  out  the  probably 
apocryphal  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  would  elicit  such  an  out- 
burst of  popular  enthusiasm  that  even  the  outrage-mongers  could 
not  afford  to  run  counter  to  the  national  sentiment  of  Eussia, 
which  regards  the  extermination  of  the  Turks  or,  at  any  rate, 
their  expulsion  from  Europe,  as  a  religious  duty  incumbent  upon 
all  Christian  nations,  and  especially  on  Eussia  as  being  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  one  and  only  true  Church 
of  Christendom. 

I  am,  I  need  hardly  tell  my  readers,  no  Eussophil.  When 
the  triumph  of  Eussia  in  the  Far  East  was  regarded  as  a  foregone 
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conclusion,  I  ventured  to  express  my  belief  that  Kussia  would 
come  off  the  worst  in  her  projected  invasion  of  the  Island 
Kingdom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  gave  it  as  my  forecast  that  if 
Russia  was  not  only  defeated  but  disgraced,  her  Government 
would  be  compelled  to  wipe  out  her  defeat  by  undertaking  a 
campaign  against  Turkey,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  must  be 
the  expulsion  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  from  Europe.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Eussian  troops  would  show  far  more 
courage  in  fighting  against  the  Turks  than  they  displayed  in  their 
war  with  Japan.  If,  as  seems  to  me  probable,  a  crusade  against 
Islam  should  excite  popular  enthusiasm  in  Russia,  I  fail  to  see 
how  Turkey  in  Europe  can  escape  dismemberment,  unless,  as 
heretofore,  she  should  be  saved  from  destruction  by  the  jealousies 
of  the  various  Continental  Powers  who  are  unwilling  to  surrender 
any  share  they  hope  to  acquire  in  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe  without  adequate  compensation. 

The  real  question  is,  therefore,  whether  there  is  at  the  present 
day  any  European  Power  which  is  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of 
war  in  order  to  hinder  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  and  the 
seizure  of  the  Bosphorus  by  Russia.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  England  will  never  again  go  to  war  in  order  to 
protect  Turkey  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  Ever  since 
the  Suez  Canal  became  an  accomplished  fact,  our  highway  to 
India  is  safe-guarded  by  the  fact  of  our  virtual  command  of 
Egypt.  This  command  has  rendered  it  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference  to  us  who  controls  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus 
or  even  of  the  Dardanelles. 

There  is  a  story,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  cannot  vouch, 
that  on  some  occasion  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  asked  why  he 
offered  so  persistent  on  opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal  his  lordship  replied  :  "  I  objected  to  M.  de  Lesseps'  enter- 
prise, because  I  knew  that  if  it  succeeded,  England  would  be 
compelled  to  occupy  Egypt,  and  I  regarded  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  British  troops  as  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage to  Great  Britain."  If  such  a  forecast  was  really  made  by 
the  shrewdest  of  British  Foreign  Ministers  during  the  last 
century,  his  obstinate  antagonism  to  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  is  a  tribute  to  his  sagacity  instead  of,  as  our  forefathers 
were  apt  to  imagine,  a  proof  of  his  insular  narrow-mindedness. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  to  any  level-headed  onlooker 
that  the  possibility  of  Stamboul  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia 
has  lost  its  pristine  terror  in  British  eyes. 

The  Midlothian  Campaign,  rightly  or  wrongly,  alienated 
British  sympathies  from  Turkey,  and  the  sentiment  of  "  the 
man  in  the  street"  was  fairly  voiced  by  an  admission  made  by 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  declared, 
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with  characteristic  frankness,  that  England,  in  supporting  Turkey 
against  Russia,  "  had  backed  the  wrong  horse."  Whatever  my 
personal  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Palmerston  and  the  Salisbury  policies  with  regard  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Eastern  Question  coming  once  more  to  the  front,  England  will 
remain  neutral,  and  I  doubt  greatly  whether  her  neutrality  is 
likely  to  be  even  described  as  benevolent. 

As  to  the  policy  of  France,  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  Macedonia,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  French  Eepublic  will  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the 
nation  amie  et  allie,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  German 
intervention,  France  would  probably  place  the  services  of  her 
fleet  at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  if  any  assistance  were  required  to 
facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  thereby 
secure  for  Russia  free  access  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Italy,  again,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  taking  any  part 
in  a  conflict  between  Russia  and  Turkey  for  the  possession  of 
Constantinople.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  were  to  join  the  Powers 
who  are,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be,  in  favour  of  upholding  the 
status  quo  in  the  Far  East,  she  would  run  a  grave  risk  of  incurring 
their  ill-will  and  forfeiting  their  support  in  carrying  out  the  vague 
understanding  by  which  Italy  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the 
French  occupation  of  Tunis,  in  consideration  of  which  Italy 
would  be  given  a  free  hand  in  occupying  Tripoli,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Tunis. 

I  may  be  behind  my  times,  but  I  own  that  I  regard  the 
modern  system  of  secret  treaties,  private  understandings,  and 
ententes  cordiales,  as  pregnant  with  future  complications,  animosi- 
ties and  wars,  which,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  must  retard  still 
further  the  arrival  of  the  Millennium  supposed  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Hague  Conference.  I  hope  sincerely  that  the  one  practical 
result  of  the  League  of  Peace  may  not  prove  to  be  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  in  Europe  which  would 
upset  the  existing  relations  between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
However,  let  this  pass,  as  otherwise  my  readers  may  come  to 
imagine  that  the  Hague  Conference  has  got  into  my  brain,  just 
as  King  Charles'  head  got  into  the  brain  of  Uncle  Dick  in 
'  David  Copperfield.' 

As  to  the  minor  States,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland  and 
the  Scandinavian  kingdom,  their  views  on  the  Eastern  Question 
are  of  no  interest  to  anybody  but  themselves.  In  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  only  minor  States  wliose  policy  could,  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  exercise  any  serious  influence  upon 
the  outcome  of  a  fresh  invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia  are  the 
States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  There  is  a  very  general  impres- 
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sion  amidst  the  British  public  that  these  States  obtained  their 
independence  by  their  own  efforts,  and  worked  out  their  own 
salvation.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  fully 
admit  that  Servians,  Bulgarians  and  Koumelians  resented 
bitterly — and  not  without  due  cause — their  subjugation  to  Turkish 
rule ;  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to  rebel  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  whenever  they  endeavoured  to  rise  in  insurrection, 
their  futile  efforts  were  crushed  with  ease  by  their  Turkish 
masters  and  punished  with  relentless  severity.  Indeed,  in  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  present  position 
of  these  States  if  they  had  been  left  to  gaiu  their  own  freedom, 
it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  if  Russia  had  not  gone  to  war  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  domination  of  Islam,  Belgrade,  Sofia 
and  Philippopolis  would  to-day  be  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons, 
while,  from  every  minaret  in  the  Peninsula,  the  muezzins  would 
still  be  calling,  at  daybreak,  morning,  noon  and  sunset,  to 
remind  the  faithful  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
Mohammed  is  His  Prophet. 

It  was  not  until  Russia  had  invaded  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  her  bounden  duty  as  the  head  of  the  Slav 
race  in  Europe  to  assist  her  fellow  Slavs  and  her  co-religionists  in 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  reign  of  Islam,  that  Roumania, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumelia  were  set  free  from  Turkish 
domination.  It  is  to  Russia,  therefore,  not  to  their  own  efforts, 
that  the  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  owe  their  nominal  inde- 
pendence. But  the  plain  truth  and  nowhere  is  that  truth  more 
fully  recognised  than  in  the  Peninsula — their  independence  is  in 
reality  a  mere  change  of  masters.  Under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  various  kindred  States  of  the  Peninsula  might 
possibly  have  coalesced  into  an  united  and  independent  kingdom. 
But  from  the  moment  when  Russia,  by  her  hardly-won  victories, 
emancipated  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  she  threw  the  weight 
of  her  great  influence  againsb  any  consolidation  of  the  Balkan 
States  into  one  united  kingdom.  Before,  however,  this  consolida- 
tion could  be  effected,  Russia  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
Bulgarians,  Serbi  and  Roumelians  that  their  manifest  destiny 
was  absorption  in  the  great  Slav  Empire  of  the  North. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  any  one  of  her  future  subjects 
who  showed  any  reluctance  to  the  process  of  Russification  was 
got  rid  of,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  while  all  who  favoured  Russifica- 
tion received  substantial  rewards  for  any  services  they  may  have 
rendered.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man 
of  any  note  or  influence  in  Bulgaria  or  Servia  who  has  not  been 
at  some  time  or  other  in  the  pay  of  St.  Petersburg.  Thus,  when- 
ever Russia  considers  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  a  fresh 
invasion  of  Turkey,  every  Bulgarian,  from  the  prince  to  the 
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peasant,  will  do  his  utmost  to  show  his  gratitude  for  favours 
already  received,  and  still  more  for  favours  to  come. 

Eussia,  for  the  time  being,  has,  if  I  am  right,  no  cause  to  fear 
any  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  Europe  if  she  thinks  the  hour 
has  arrived  for  revising  the  arrangements  contemplated  by  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  had  to  be  cancelled  owing  to  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  in  Turkish  waters.  The 
only  European  Power  which  might  possibly  offer  a  serious  resist- 
ance to  Kussia  is  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  One  has  but  to 
look  at  a  map  of  modern  Europe  to  see  how  Austria  would  be 
hemmed  in  by  Kussia  if  the  Colossus  of  the  North  should  extend 
her  vast  territories  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  to  avert  this  danger  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  conceded  to 
Austria  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina  under  an 
unavowed  protectorate  similar  to  that  established  by  us  over 
Egypt.  The  policy  adopted  by  Austria  has  proved  eminently 
successful  in  restoring  order  throughout  the  protected  provinces, 
which  still  remain,  nominally,  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  probable  success  of  her  protectorate  is  owing  to  her  system 
of  administration,  which  has  been  based  upon  the  principle 
England  has  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  native  States  in  India, 
not  on  that  adopted  by  England  in  dealing  with  the  native  state 
of  Egypt.  As  things  are,  Austria  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  status  quo,  and  has  no  wish  for  any  formal  recognition  of 
her  protectorate.  In  public,  as  in  private  suits,  possession  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  case,  and  if  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
should  by  any  chance  take  place  sooner  than  is  commonly  expected, 
the  fact  of  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina  being  occupied  by  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  would  be  a  very  powerful  argument  in  any 
future  conference  held  after  the  war  was  over  in  favour  of  the 
retention  by  Austria  of  these  some-time  provinces  of  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

Unfortunately,  in  other  respects,  the  position  of  Austria  is 
nowadays  far  less  favourable  than  it  was  in  1875.  The  conces- 
sion of  virtual  Home  Rule  to  Hungary  after  the  Austrian  defeat  at 
Sadowa  was  held  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  to  be  an 
act  of  almost  superhuman  sagacity,  which  would  infallibly  restore 
perfect  amity  between  the  Cisleithan  and  Transleithan  provinces 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  exact  contrary  result  has  ensued. 
From  the  time  when  the  union  was  repealed  the  old  parliament 
was  recalled  into  existence,  and  when  Hungary  was  again 
administered  by  a  Magyar  ministry  elected  by  representatives  of 
the  Magyars,  "  The  Union  of  Hearts,"  of  which  we  heard  so  much 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  vanished  into  space.  Since  the  real 
or  imaginary  wrongs  of  Hungary  have  been  redressed,  every  fresh 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  Magyars  has  been  followed  by  fresh 
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demands,  until,  at  last,  Hungary  has  announced  that  she  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  she  has  an  army  of  her  own,  and  the  only 
tie  between  herself  and  German  Austria  is  that  the  two  countries 
should  be  connected  in  future  as  a  purely  dynastic  union.  The 
Magyars  contend  that  the  fact  of  the  Magyar  language  not  being 
employed  in  giving  the  words  of  command  to  Magyar  troops  is  an 
indelible  indignity  to  their  national  self-respect.  In  other  words, 
they  are  prepared  to  render  impossible  any  joint  military  action 
between  Hungary  and  Germany.  The  possibility,  or  I  might 
even  say  the  probability,  of  Hungary  persisting  in  this  insane 
policy,  has  already  impaired  the  potential  military  strength  of  the 
Dual  Empire,  and  has  thereby  rendered  it  doubtful  whether,  in 
the  event  of  any  fresh  invasion  of  Turkey  by  Eussia,  Austria 
would  be  found  ready  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Kussia  towards 
the  Bosphorus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  one  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe  which  might  think  it  either  her  duty  or  her  interest  to 
make  any  serious  effort  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Near 
East.  In  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  probable  attitude  of  the  great 
Powers  under  the  contingency  contemplated  has  not  yet  been  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  discussion,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
But  the  general  considerations  I  have  recapitulated  may  suffice  to 
justify  a  reasonable  forecast  of  the  probable  policy  of  Germany  in 
the  eventuality  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  no  small  number  of  Germans  in  Austria  who,  if 
the  Dual  Empire  were  to  be  broken  up  by  racial  dissensions, 
would  prefer  annexation  to  the  Fatherland  to  any  other  solution 
of  the  Eastern  problem.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  German  Kaiser,  or 
his  Ministers,  or  the  German  people  would  regard  with  com- 
placency any  idea  of  the  immediate  annexation  of  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria.  For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
policy  which  suits  German  interests  better  than  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  in  the  Near  East,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Mursteg 
Austro-Kussian  Convention.  There  are  only  two  contingencies 
which  might  render  the  maintenance  of  this  status  quo  impossible. 
The  first  is  that  of  Eussia's  embarking  upon  a  war  of  aggression 
against  Turkey  in  order  to  escape  from  her  home  difficulties  ;  the 
second  is  that  of  the  Dual  Empire  being  broken  up  by  the  death 
of  his  Majesty  Francis  Joseph,  so  universally  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  his  subjects,  whatever  may  be  their  race,  or  creed, 
or  language.  No  prudent  man  would  deny  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  one — to  use  a 
mathematic  term — of  unstable  equilibrium.  If  this  equilibrium 
were  upset,  the  relations  between  Austria,  as  distinguished  from 
Hungary,  must  necessarily  undergo  a  change.  Germany  has  no 
wish  to  expedite  this  change,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  the  German 
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Emperor,  the  German  Ministers  and  the  German  people  should 
consider  beforehand  how  the  possible  disruption  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  might  affect  German  interests. 

The  phrase  amie  et  allie  might  with  far  more  justice  be 
applied  to  the  Austro-German  alliance  than  to  the  Franco- 
Eussian  alliance.  Germany  has  a  strong  interest  in  securing  for 
Austria  a  powerful  position  in  European  Turkey  whenever  the 
Eastern  question  comes  to  the  front,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  at  the  conference  of  Berlin  she  advocated  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces of  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina  being  placed  under  an  Austrian 
protectorate.  Austria,  on  her  side,  has  a  strong  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  threatened  secession  of  Hungary  from  the  Dual 
Empire,  and  on  this  account  the  cordial  friendship  of  Germany  is 
to  her  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

Anybody  who  has  studied  the  map  of  Europe  can  understand 
how  most  of  the  great  Powers  have  aspirations,  which  they  may 
have  no  desire,  even  if  they  have  the  power,  to  carry  out  at  the 
risk  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  which  they  hope  may 
ultimately  be  gratified  without  any  disturbance  of  European 
peace.  For  instance,  Germany  cannot  but  feel  the  absence  of 
any  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  should  afford  her  immense 
and  increasing  industrial  trade  easy  and  free  access  to  the  South. 
The  easiest,  if  not  the  only,  way  in  which  Germany's  ambition 
could  be  gratified,  without  resorting  to  force,  would  be  by  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria  joining  the  German  Zollverein.  If 
this  idea  should  ever  be  carried  into  practice,  the  German  Empire 
would  be  placed  in  possession  of  a  German  port  in  Trieste  con- 
nected with  every  point  in  the  Empire  by  German  railways 
passing  practically  through  German  territory  and  subject  to  the 
tariff  of  the  German  Zollverein. 

For  the  time  being,  the  idea  to  which  I  allude  is  only  a  pious 
aspiration,  but  at  a  probably  no  distant  time  the  aspiration  may 
become  a  potent  factor  in  European  politics. 

THE  MOROCCAN  EMBROQLIO 

During  the  month  just  ended  the  policy  of  pacific  penetration 
has  made  no  progress  in  Morocco.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without 
our  being  informed  by  the  Parisian  press  and  the  English  papers, 
who  derive  their  information  from  their  Parisian  colleagues,  that 
General  D'Amade  has  marched  from  the  coast  into  the  interior, 
has,  after  prodigies  of  valour  displayed  by  his  soldiery,  dispersed 
huge  hordes  of  disaffected  Moors,  and  has  inflicted  such  severe 
punishment  upon  the  insurgents  that  they  realise  the  uselessness 
of  further  resistance,  and  are  prepared  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Within  the  course  of  a  few  days,  we  are  informed  upon  the 
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same  authority  that  the  casualties  sustained  by  the  Moorish 
insurgents  are  based  upon  conjecture ;  that  the  so-called  victory 
has  produced  no  practical  result ;  that  the  disaffected  tribes  are 
reforming  their  ranks  ;  that  still  more  severe  punishment  will  have 
to  be  inflicted  before  they  realise  the  futility  of  further  resistance  ; 
that  fresh  reinforcements  must  be  sent  out,  and  that  in  future  the 
invading  army  will  not  only  have  to  drive  the  insurgents  out  of 
any  position  they  may  hold  in  force,  but  keep  possession  of  the 
strongholds  hitherto  held  by  the  enemy. 

I  must  not  be  misunderstood  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the 
gallantry  of  the  French  army  in  Morocco.  Given  the  same  con- 
ditions, I  believe  British  or  German  troops  would  have  done  no 
better.  The  plain  truth  is  that  France  is  fighting  under  restric- 
tions which  render  success  impossible.  If  she  had  been  allowed 
to  effect  the  conquest  of  Morocco  by  the  same  tactics  by  which 
she  effected  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  if  she  had  carried  camp  after 
camp  by  her  superiority  in  arms,  in  discipline  and  tactics,  if  not 
in  animal  courage,  if  she  had  burnt  down  the  villages  her  troops 
had  carried  by  storm,  had  cut  down  the  palm  trees,  stopped  the 
wells  and  raided  the  herds  and  flocks  her  troops  encountered  on 
her  advance,  and  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Moors 
by  wholesale  massacres,  such  as  those  which  General  Pelissier  is 
reported  to  have  perpetrated  in  the  Abd  el  Kader  campaign,  she 
would  probably  by  this  time  have  been  well  on  her  way  to  Fez, 
and  would  have  raised  the  tricolour  of  France  over  the  wails  of 
the  Moorish  capital.  This,  I  freely  admit,  France  could  and 
would  have  done,  if  she  had  not  been  hand-tied  by  the  Treaty 
of  Algeciras. 

To  repeat  what  I  have  had  to  state  so  often,  the  obvious  aim 
and  purpose  of  this  Treaty  was  to  hinder  France  adding  Morocco 
to  her  North  African  Empire.  Whether  the  Treaty  was  wise  or 
unwise,  just  or  unjust  in  itself  is  not  the  matter  under  discussion. 
All  that  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  the  Powers  represented  at 
Algeciras  decided  in  favour  of  the  German  contention — that 
France  was  not  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Morocco. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman,  however  enthusiastic  he  may 
be  in  respect  of  the  entente  cordiale,  to  understand  how,  in  the 
face  of  the  Algeciras  Convention,  to  which  France  herself  was  a 
party,  she  could  have  undertaken  the  thankless  task,  in  con- 
junction with  Spain,  of  engaging  to  maintain  order  in  Morocco 
by  a  Franco- Spanish  police  force  under  the  command  of  a  Swiss 
officer. 

The  fact  that  Germany  had  failed,  or  rather  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  failed,  in  excluding  France  altogether  from  any 
special  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Morocco  was  represented  at  the 
time  by  the  partisans  of  the  French  Eepublic  a&  being  a,  "  moral 
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victory."  The  so-called  victory  is  now  shown  to  be  a  practical 
defeat. 

As  things  stand,  France  is  bound  not  to  occupy  Morocco,  and 
therefore  she  has  no  choice  except  to  retire  to  the  coast.  To 
speak  the  plain  truth,  she  has  to  confine  her  policy  of  pacific 
penetration  within  the  narrow  limits  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of 
Algeciras.  In  much  the  same  way  she  may  espouse  the  cause  of 
Mulai  Aziz,  if  she  thinks  fit  to  declare  him  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Morocco,  and  supply  him  with  funds  to  fight  if  he 
can  summon  up  the  courage,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  at  Algeciras,  she  cannot  take  part  in  a  campaign 
against  Mulai  Hafid,  and  thereby  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  Morocco. 

So  far  the  only  result  France  has  obtained  by  her  attempt  to 
evade  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Algeciras  compact  has 
been  to  show  how  completely  she  has  hitherto  failed  in  recon- 
ciling her  Algerian  subjects  to  the  loss  of  their  independence. 


THE   TWEEDMOUTH  LETTER 

"  The  less  said  the  soonest  mended  "  ;  and  I  think  this  old 
adage  of  proverbial  philosophy  expresses  the  opinion  of  all  sensible 
men  about  the  alleged  offence  against  international  usage  which 
the  German  Emperor  was  accused  of  having  perpetrated  by 
the  mere  fact  of  having  written  a  letter  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  on  a  matter  connected  with  the  British  Navy. 
In  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  court  manual  in  existence 
laying  down  under  what  circumstances,  when,  how,  and  where 
foreign  sovereigns  may  communicate  with  and  write  letters  to 
their  brother  sovereigns  or  their  ministers  upon  any  subject  as 
to  which  they  may  require  or  wish  to  impart  information  or 
vice  versa.  In  England  the  common  opinion,  and  I  believe  the 
correct  opinion,  is  that  private  communications  between  sovereigns, 
however  exalted,  and  officials  in  the  service  of  foreign  governments, 
however  personally  unimportant,  are  as  a  rule  undesirable.  But 
whether  any  particular  communication  belonging  to  the  category 
to  which  I  refer  is,  or  is  not,  an  offence  against  an  unwritten 
law,  cannot  be  determined  by  anything  short  of  publication  ;  and 
for  reasons  which  are  what  the  French  call  a  secret  de  polichinelle 
the  publication  of  this  momentous  document  is  manifestly  im- 
possible. I  can  easily  understand  that  if  a  speech  had  been 
recently  made  in  England  by  any  Englishman  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority,  and  that  the  author  of  this  speech  had  made 
inaccurate  statements  therein  calculated  to  create  an  incorrect 
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impression,  the  German  Emperor  should  have  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  point  out  the  inaccuracy  in  question,  and  I  should 
have  thought  the  simplest  way  of  so  doing  would  be  to  write 
privately  to  an  old  personal  friend,  who,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  would  have  exceptional  opportunities  of  pointing 
out  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statements  to  which  his  Majesty 
demurred. 

The  letter  in  question  in  as  far  as  it  had  any  intrinsic  im- 
portance was  only  an  instance  of  the  solicitude  displayed  by  his 
Majesty  during  his  recent  visit  to  England  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  remove  the  unreasonable  distrust  of  Germany  created 
mainly  by  unwise  partisans  of  the  entente  cordiale,  who  contended 
that  friendship  with  Germany  was  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to 
France. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 

OAIBO. 


NOTE. 

Since  this  article  was  in  type  Prince  Billow  has  made  the 
following  additional  statement  in  the  Reichstag  in  reference 
to  the  Kaiser's  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  : 

"  On  grounds  of  discretion,  which  may  with  equal  right 
be  expected  by  the  sender  and  the  recipient  of  a  private 
letter,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  read  you  this  letter  in  extenso  ; 
and  I  would  add  that  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  cannot  do 
so.  For  this  letter  is  one  that  might  be  signed  by  every  one 
of  us,  by  every  sincere  friend  of  good  relations  between 
Germany  and  England.  The  letter  was  in  its  form  and 
contents  a  private  letter,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
political  letter.  The  one  thing  by  no  means  excludes  the 
other,  and  a  letter  written  by  a  Sovereign  does  not  by  any 
means  become  an  act  of  State  from  the  mere  fact  that  it 
deals  with  political  questions.  .  .  . 

"  This  letter  is  not  the  first  political  private  letter  which 
has  been  written  by  a  Sovereign,  and  our  Emperor  is  not  the 
first  Sovereign  who  has  addressed  to  a  foreign  Minister  a 
letter  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  was  political  in 
character,  but  was  not  subject  to  public  cognisance  (controlle). 
This  is  a  kind  of  activity  which  all  Sovereigns  claim  as  a 
right  and  which  no  one  has  any  warrant  for  restricting  in  the 
case  of  our  Emperor.  The  manner  in  which  he  chooses  to 
exercise  this  right  may  safely  be  left  to  his  sense  of  duty. 
The  assertion  that  the  Emperor's  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth 
VOL.  XV.— No.  87.  N 
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was  an  attempt  to  influence,  in  the  interest  of  Germany,  the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  British  naval  estimates,  and  that 
it  constituted  an  act  of  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  British  Empire,  is  a,n  instance  of  absolutely  un- 
warranted misrepresentation.  Our  Emperor  is  the  last 
person  to  imagine  that  the  patriotism  of  a  British  Minister 
would  be  consistent  with  accepting  advice  from  abroad  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  estimates  for  the  British 
Navy." — Times  Correspondent,  March  24. 

With  this  statement  before  us,  the  matter  may  be  said  to  be 
concluded. — EDITOR 
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[Anonymity  is  so  generally  allowed  to  be  the  journalist's  prerogative,  that  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  grave  nature  of  the 
indictment  preferred  by  the  writer  of  this  article  against  the  South  African 
policy  of  the  present  Imperial  Government,  I  ought  perhaps  to  state  that, 
while  respecting  my  contributor's  wish  to  assume  a  "nom  de  plume,"  both 
by  position  and  experience  he  possesses  very  exceptional  qualifications 
for  gauging  the  true  inwardness  of  British  opinion  and  British  feeling  in 
South  Africa.— Ed.] 

OF  recent  years  it  has  been  noticed  by  those  students  of 
public  affairs  who  have  preserved  their  sanity  of  judgment  that 
a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  temper  and  characteristics  of  the 
British  nation.  It  has  been  perceived  with  dismay  that  we  are 
becoming  more  volatile,  not  to  say  hysterical ;  that  we  are  prone 
upon  insufficient  excuse  to  fly  into  states  of  high  excitement ; 
and  that  our  actions,  instead  of  being  based  as  formerly  upon  a 
just  appreciation  of  facts,  solid  common-sense  and  real  humanity, 
are  now  too  often  prompted  by  false  sentiment,  irresponsible 
opinion  and  a  wilful  blindness  to  things  as  they  really  are. 

Whether  this  indictment  be  completely  just  or  not,  is  here 
beyond  the  question ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  a 
squeamish  and  "  kid-glove  "  sentimentality  is  certainly  a  more 
prominent  feature  of  our  public  life  than  was  the  case  even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  man  of  admittedly  worthless 
character  commits  a  foul  and  premeditated  murder ;  we  are  at 
once  sentimentally  afflicted  at  the  prospect  of  his  well-deserved 
execution,  and  great  petitions  are  quickly  signed  by  all  and 
sundry  in  time  to  secure  his  reprieve.  The  susceptibilities  of  all 
foreign  nations  with  whom  we  have  intercourse  are  our  particular 
sentimental  care;  but  those  of  His  Majesty's  servants  who  are 
guilty  of  attempting,  in  very  difficult  circumstances,  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  our  own  Empire  are  soon  given  to  understand  that 
their  further  services  are  not  required.  We  occasionally  wage 
war,  as  all  great  nations  must ;  but  our  sentimentality  almost 
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goes  the  length  of  preferring  that  our  own  countrymen  should 
be  killed  rather  than  that  they  should  be  accountable  for  the 
deaths  of  our  enemies.  So  far,  indeed,  have  we  forgotten  our 
heritage  that  we  are  sentimental  over  the  gravest  crime  against 
the  common  good — that  of  treason ;  and  we  would  sooner  prosecute 
a  man  for  playing  a  street  organ  outside  our  window  than  visit 
with  punishment  an  agitator  who  foments  unrest  among  native 
races  under  our  rule,  a  renegade  who  openly  boasts  of  having 
borne  arms  against  the  forces  of  his  Sovereign,  or  a  publicist 
who  aids  by  every  means  within  his  power  the  active  enemies  of 
his  country. 

To  this  frame  of  mind  there  is  a  necessary  corollary ;  and  like 
all  people  afflicted  with  sentimentality  we  cannot  bear  to  hear  the 
truth  spoken.  If  anyone  so  far  forgets  himself  to  speak  of  things 
as  they  really  are,  he  is  at  once  accused  of  being  a  "  Jingo  " — a 
fearful  imputation  against  a  man's  character ;  or  of  being  actuated 
by  "  race  hatred  "  ;  or  of  being  an  advocate  of  "  militarism  "  ;  or 
— this  by  the  more  charitable — of  being  simply  a  stupid,  ignorant 
and  foolish  fanatic,  who  had  much  better  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
So,  like  all  sentimentalists,  we  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  ;  and  no 
part  of  our  Empire  is  more  completely  surrounded  by  this  wall  of 
voluntary  delusion  than  is  South  Africa.  "  South  Africa?  "  asks 
the  latter-day  John  Bull  in  amazement — no  longer  the  John  Bull 
of  the  cartoonists,  but  a  John  Bull  grown  thin  and  sentimental 
and  urban-looking — "  what  is  wrong  with  South  Africa?  What 
can  be  wrong  with  South  Africa  ?  True,  we  had  a  little  trouble 
there  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  that  is  all  over  and  done  with.  The 
Boers  are  really  splendid  fellows  and  as  loyal  as  can  be.  We  have 
given  them  responsible  government,  and  everything  is  peaceful 
and  quite  all  right."  It  will  therefore  vastly  surprise  this  com- 
placent John  Bull  to  be  told  that  South  Africa  to-day  is  as  much 
lost  to  the  British  Empire  as  if  the  two  Republics  had  been 
victorious  in  the  struggle  of  1899-1901.  Yet  such  is  in  sober 
truth  the  case. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  interpolate  two  words  of 
explanation.  The  first  is  that  when  I  speak  of  South  Africa,  I 
use  the  name,  loosely  but  conveniently,  to  denote  that  portion  of 
the  sub-continent,  by  far  the  more  important,  which  is  composed 
of  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  the  Transvaal. 
For  obvious  reasons,  Rhodesia  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
my  remarks ;  and  Natal,  both  geographically  and  otherwise, 
stands  in  a  proud  position  by  itself.  For  Natal  is  the  one  South 
African  colony  which  as  a  whole  is  unmistakably  animated  by 
British  feelings  and  British  aspirations ;  and  there  has  never  been 
any  question  of  her  gallant  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  British 
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Empire.  It  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  pretend  either  that 
Natal  is  unaffected  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  three  other 
colonies  or  that  she  has  not  troubles  of  her  own ;  but  these 
troubles  she  may  be  trusted  to  settle  for  herself  in  due  time,  and 
the  effect  of  the  policy  of  her  neighbours  is  economic  rather  than 
political,  owing  to  the  fortunate  fact  that  within  her  borders  is 
not  to  be  found  that  leaven  of  disloyalty  upon  which  alone  that 
policy  can  work.  The  second  explanation  that  must  be  made  is 
that  this  article  is  not  addressed  to  those  who  still  require  demon- 
stration of  the  inherent  and  unaltering  disloyalty  of  the  aims  of 
the  Afrikander  Bond  and  its  offshoots  in  the  new  colonies — aims 
which  are  to-day  the  same  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  To  those  who  even  yet  wilfully  close 
their  eyes  to  this  fact,  which  forms  the  basis  of  recent  South 
African  history,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  those  on  the  other  hand 
who  are  open  to  conviction  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
searching  analysis  of  the  policy  of  the  Bond  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  E.  B.  Iwan-Miiller's  book,  'Lord  Milner  and  South 
Africa.' 

Let  us  first  of  all  go  back  six  years  and  look  at  the  position  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  twelve  months  or  so  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  At  that  time  the  outlook  was  a  hopeful  and  a 
promising  one.  The  sole  objects  of  the  war — the  establishment 
once  and  for  all  of  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa,  and,  as  a  necessary  sequel,  of  Cecil  Rhodes'  great  principle 
of  "equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men  south  of  the  Zambesi"- 
appeared  to  have  been  absolutely  secured.  The  two  new  colonies 
were  under  a  just  but  firm  administration  on  British  lines,  though 
Lord  Milner  himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  that 
administration,  in  the  face  of  extraordinary  diffculties,  was  far 
from  perfect.  Equally  important,  Cape  Colony — the  Achilles 
heel  of  South  Africa  and  the  breeding-place  of  all  her  troubles  in 
the  past — was  governed,  for  the  first  time  for  some  years,  by  a 
really  British  Ministry,  whose  imperfections  its  leader,  Dr 
Jameson,  has  also  freely  allowed.  Still,  notwithstanding  the 
defects  which  were  apparent,  the  fact  remains  that  the  political 
position  in  the  three  colonies  in  question  was  at  that  time 
immeasurably  better  than  it  had  ever  been  before  in  the  history 
of  South  Africa. 

Well  and  good.  The  question  then  was,  obviously,  "  Can  this 
satisfactory  condition  of  things  endure  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  allow  the  whole  country  to  recover  itself  completely 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  war,  to  convince  the  people  that  South 
Africa  is  at  last  British  and  is  to  continue  British,  to  permit  of  a 
full  realisation  of  the  benefits  of  continuous  British  rule,  and  to 
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give  time  for  the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestiges  of  disloyalty?" 
To  those  who  asked  themselves  this  question,  the  answer  was 
seen  to  be  twofold,  for  the  continuance  of  the  then  position  in 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  depended  ultimately 
upon  the  Imperial  Government  and  in  Cape  Colony  mainly  upon 
the  electorate.  At  the  time  is  was  thought— how  vainly  has 
since  been  made  manifest ! — that  the  Home  Government,  with 
the  bitter  and  costly  experience  of  the  past  to  guide  it,  might 
safely  be  relied  upon  to  retain  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colonies  in  its  own  hands  until  all  risk  of 
danger  was  past.  This  being  so,  the  question  of  Cape  Colony 
seemed  at  once  to  assume  less  importance  ;  for  with  the  two  new 
colonies  under  a  firm  British  administration,  the  vagaries  of 
political  chance  in  Cape  Colony  could,  it  was  thought,  effect  little 
harm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  even  this  view  erred  on 
the  side  of  optimism,  and  that  the  true  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  would  have  been  to  have  thrown  all  three  colonies  into 
the  melting-pot  by  suspending  the  grant  of  responsible  govern- 
ment to  Cape  Colony  (which  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
could  have  done  with  comparative  ease),  and  to  have  kept  them 
there,  as  Crown  Colonies,  until  the  process  of  fusion  had  been 
entirely  completed.  Still  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point. 
In  the  light  of  after  events  the  decision  of  the  Home  Government 
to  allow  Cape  Colony  to  continue  to  manage  its  own  affairs  must, 
I  think,  be  accounted  wrong  ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  alternative 
was  certainly  a  serious  step,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  shrank  from  taking  it.  As 
has  been  said,  no  great  harm  could  ensue  to  South  Africa  so  long 
as  the  administration  of  the  new  colonies  was  kept  in  British 
hands. 

Well,  the  excellent  state  of  affairs  to  be  found  twelve  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  prevailed  for  roughly  three  years ; 
and  the  progress  which  was  made  in  that  time  has  never  been 
fully  realised.  It  was  not  superficial  progress  of  the  theatrical 
kind  which  nowadays  obtains  such  sickly  commendation  ;  and 
neither  Lord  Milner  nor  Dr.  Jameson  have  the  modern  habit  of 
proclaiming  their  achievements  from  the  housetops.  No  ;  it  was 
real,  quiet,  unobtrusive  work— the  laying  of  the  foundations, 
solid  and  deep,  of  a  future  British  Dominion  of  South  Africa. 
The  relations  between  the  two  white  races  were  slowly  but 
steadily  improved  by  absolutely  equal  treatment  combined  with 
firm  maintenance  of  the  British  supremacy;  a  beginning  was 
made  of  the  development  in  every  direction  of  the  country's 
resources  ;  and  hand  in  hand  the  three  colonies  advanced  slowly 
but  surely  towards  their  natural  goal.  Never  were  the  prospects 
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of  British  South  Africa  brighter  than  during  this  period,  despite 
all  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  contended  with  and  the  mistakes 
which  were  undoubtedly  committed. 

But  the  evil  day  dawned  with  its  usual  suddenness,  and  the 
accession  to  power  of  a  Liberal  Government  at  Westminster 
heralded  the  beginning  of  the  end.  With  indecent  haste  and 
with  motives  of  no  high  order,  full  responsible  Government  was 
given  at  one  step  first  to  the  Transvaal,  then  to  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  This  political  crime — for  it  cannot  with  justice  be  given 
any  name  less  harsh— was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Home  Government  carefully  divided  the  Transvaal  into  electoral 
areas  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  a  British  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament  an  utter  impossibility.  In  plain  language  the  two 
colonies  were  handed  back  to  the  Boers,  the  very  people  from 
whom  they  had  been  wrested  by  the  war.  At  the  same  time, 
every  effort  was  made  to  render  untenable  the  position  of  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  colleagues — not,  it  goes  without  saying,  by  overt 
acts,  but  by  all  those  indirect  and  hidden  influences  which  the 
Imperial  Government  can  bring  to  bear  if  it  be  so  minded.  To 
these  were  added  the  reaction  caused  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Cape  Colony  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  now  in  power  in  England.  This  is  a  far  more  powerful 
factor  in  South  Africa  than  is  generally  known.  It  acts  in  two 
ways :  for  the  Boer  knows  that  a  Liberal  Government  will  give 
him  almost  anything  he  wants,  while  the  British  colonist  knows 
by  painful  experience  that  he  has  no  hope  even  of  bare  justice. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  was  heard  to 
exclaim  in  Cape  Town,  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Liberal 
majority  at  the  last  General  Election  here  was  assured :  "  Now 
we  can  foetsac  (clear  out)  Jameson."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
took  the  Bond  longer  than  they  thought  to  achieve  this  most 
desirable  end ;  but  from  the  day  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
fall  of  Dr.  Jameson  as  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony  was 
assured.  It  has  now  come,  and  the  final  touch  to  the  South 
African  tragedy  wrought  by  the  electorate  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  that  to-day  Cape  Colony  is  ruled  once  more  by  the 
Afrikander  Bond. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  debt  which  British 
South  Africa  owes  to  Dr.  Jameson.  For  four  weary  years  he 
has  fought  the  good  fight  in  Cape  Colony  against  almost  every 
difficulty  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  and  the  caprices  of  the  Fates 
could  put  in  his  path.  In  continual  bad  health  himself ;  with 
not  too  competent  colleagues  and  an  unruly  band  of  supporters, 
most  of  them  looking  more  to  their  own  advancement  than  to 
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the  good  of  their  country ;  with  a  legacy  of  financial  muddle  left 
him  by  his  predecessor,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  and  with  an  unpre- 
cedented depression  prevailing  all  the  time  he  was  in  office,  Dr. 
Jameson  has  managed  to  do  more  in  four  years  than  any  other 
man  in  like  position  would  have  achieved  in  fourteen.  He  has  set 
an  example  of  which  the  whole  of  South  Africa  stood  in  sore 
need — the  example  of  a  politician  with  no  private  ends  to  gain, 
unseeking  the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  which  indeed  had 
to  be  thrust  upon  him,  and  drawing  no  salary  for  his  services 
to  the  country.  Head  and  shoulders  above  everyone  in  South 
Africa  in  intellect,  he  stands  equally  high  above  his  fellows  in 
honesty  of  purpose  and  indomitable  courage — the  one  real 
statesman  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  in  South  Africa  to-day,  now  that 
Mr.  Merriman  stands  in  Dr.  Jameson's  place  ?  The  answer  is 
brief ;  the  government  of  all  three  colonies  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch — though  in  Cape  Colony,  one  is  ashamed  to  say,  the  Bond 
Prime  Minister  is  of  pure  English  descent.  I  shall  be  told  at  once 
that  this  does  not  matter,  since  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa  are  now  as  loyal  to  the  Empire  as  the  British.  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  indeed  not  matter ;  would  to  heaven  it  were 
true  !  But  everyone  who  knows  South  Africa  knows  that  it  is 
the  falsest  of  all  the  false  things  that  have  ever  been  said  of  the 
country.  How  in  the  first  place  can  anyone  expect  it  to  be  true  ? 
For  years  the  Boers  have  cherished  an  ideal — the  ideal  of  a  Dutch 
domination  of  all  South  Africa,  for  which  they  have  consistently 
laboured  with  every  means  within  their  power.  What  evidence 
is  there  that  this  ideal  has  been  abandoned  since  the  war  ?  Not 
a  scintilla  ;  in  fact  everything  points  the  other  way,  and  indicates 
that  the  only  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  ideal  is  that 
for  the  present  at  any  rate  the  Dutch  domination  will  be  exercised 
not  in  a  great  South  African  Republic  but  under  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  Great  Britain.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  made  about 
this.  Such  a  domination  as  the  Boers  "dream  of  can  exist  perfectly 
well  in  a  British  colony  under  the  nominal  control  exercised  by 
the  Crown  through  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  indeed  to  a  great 
extent  it  actually  exists  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  moment. 
Slowly,  but  more  surely  than  ever  before— because  now  that  all 
three  colonies  possess  responsible  government,  the  Imperial 
Government  holds  itself  bound  not  to  interfere — the  threads  of 
power  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa  are 
being  gathered  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers. 

But  we  are  told  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  are  now  loyal  to  the 
Empire.  On  what  is  this  assertion  based  ?  On  two  things  and  two 
things  alone — the  statements  of  their  leaders  and  the  presentation 
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of  the  Cullinan  diamond  to  the  King.  What,  then,  is  the  value 
of  these  two  pieces  of  evidence  ?  The  second  would  be  ludicrous 
were  it  not  put  forward  apparently  in  all  seriousness  by  the  Boer 
apologists  in  this  country.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes ;  and 
moreover  the  gift  was  one  which,  considering  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Transvaal,  ought  never  to  have  been  made.  Before  the  war 
the  Bond  in  Cape  Colony  was  accustomed,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
its  loyalty,  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  had  agreed  to  the  colony 
paying  a  contribution  to  the  Imperial  navy.  The  parallel  is 
exact ;  and  did  the  Bond  prove  itself  loyal  during  the  struggle  ? 
Similarly,  the  professions  of  loyalty  which  the  Dutch  leaders  in 
South  Africa  utter  so  glibly  should  deceive  no  one.  They  also 
were  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Bond  before  the  war ;  and  again  I 
ask,  What  measure  of  loyalty  did  the  Bond  display  when  the  crisis 
arose  ? 

No ;  it  is  by  the  actions  of  the  Boer  leaders  and  of  the  Boer 
rank  and  file  that  their  loyalty  must  be  tested ;  and  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  those  actions  thoroughly  can  arrive 
at  only  one  conclusion.  In  the  Transvaal  the  position  of  every 
British  official  has  been  already  rendered  almost  impossible,  and 
the  retrenchments  which  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
rendered  advisable  have  been  carried  out  absolutely  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  Every 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  substitute  a  Dutchman  for  an 
Englishman ;  and  where  there  was  no  excuse  for  dismissing  an 
Englishman,  pressure  of  the  basest  kind  has  been  put  upon  him 
to  force  him  to  resign.  The  boycotting  of  British  farmers  and 
British  tradespeople  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony  is  at  present  more  widespread  and  more 
effective  than  anything  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  Ireland  ;  and 
cases  have  actually  occurred  of  such  farmers  and  tradespeople 
being  driven  to  sell  out  and  leave  the  country.  This,  of  course, 
is  "  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men."  At  the  present  time 
Cape  Colony  is  seething  with  sedition,  which  is  almost  open 
rebellion  and  which  is  kept  in  check  only  by  the  fact  that  under 
the  new  Bond  Government  the  Dutch  hope  now  to  gain  all 
they  want. 

Prominent  officials  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Colony  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  unless  they  interpret  their  duties  to  suit 
the  new  Government  they  had  better  take  their  services  elsewhere ; 
and  in  one  particular  instance,  that  of  the  exceedingly  able  head 
of  an  important  Department,  who  refuses  to  alter  his  conception 
of  his  duty  so  as  to  favour  the  Dutch  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
and  whose  services  to  the  Colony  are  scarcely  measureable,  it  is 
already  notorious  that  he  is  to  go  and  that  he  is  to  be  replaced  by 
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a  certain  member  of  Parliament,  who  though  an  Englishman  is 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Bond.  In  short,  the  word  loyalty  is  a 
mockery  when  applied  to  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  South  Africa, 
for  they  know  not  its  meaning.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  Boers  are  less  to  blame  for  being  disloyal  than  is  the  Imperial 
Government  for  assuming  them  to  be  loyal.  For,  after  all,  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  a  people  to  be  loyal  to  an  Empire  which 
defeated  them  in  a  protracted  war  only  a  few  years  ago  ?  In 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  the  expectation  might  be  a  legitimate 
one ;  seven  years  after  the  struggle  it  is  simply  criminal 
lunacy. 

In  considering  this  aspect  of  the  question,  one  other  matter 
should  be  cleared  of  cant  and  humbug.  It  may  suit  politicians 
to  say  that  race  hatred  is  dying  out  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the 
division  between  the  two  political  parties  in  the  sub-continent  is 
no  longer  a  racial  one ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  recent  elections  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  the  general  election  at  present 
proceeding  at  the  Cape,  constitute  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
second  statement ;  for  these  struggles  at  the  polling-booths  have 
resolved  themselves  in  every  case  into  a  contest  between  British 
and  Dutch,  and  nothing  else.  As  regards  race  hatred,  it  may  be 
said  that  Dr.  Jameson  himself  claims  that  it  has  greatly  lessened  ; 
and  certainly  no  one  has  done  more  than  he  in  the  past  four  or 
five  years  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result.  But  I  venture  to 
think  that  on  this  point  even  Dr.  Jameson  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension and  that  he  forgets  that  to  a  race-hatred  there  are  two 
parties. 

The  dislike  of  A  for  B  may  be  lessened ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  propter  hoc  that  B  loves  A  the  more.  This  is  exactly 
the  situation  in  South  Africa.  The  British  in  South  Africa  never 
hated  the  Dutch  as  the  Dutch  hated  them ;  and,  more  than  that, 
their  dislike  has  decreased  greatly  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
British,  indeed,  are  for  the  most  part  prepared  to  like  the  Boers ; 
but  this  fact  merely  increases  the  animosity  of  the  Dutch  towards 
them,  as  it  is  at  once  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  The 
worst  and  most  enduring  hatred  is  that  which  is  based  upon 
contempt ;  and  it  is  this  hatred,  conceal  it  as  they  may,  which 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa  possess  for  all  of  British  race. 
Firmness  and  justice  would  in  time  convert  this  hatred  into 
respect;  but  weakness  and  generosity  simply  feed  its  flame. 
And  weakness  and  generosity  are  precisely  the  two  qualities 
which  have  distinguished  our  dealings  with  the  Boers  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  all  these  circumstances,  then,  I  say  that  South  Africa  is 
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to-day  as  much  lost  to  the  British  Empire — except  on  paper — 
as  if  the  two  Republics  had  been  victorious  in  the  war,  and  "  the 
English "  had  really  been  "  swept  into  the  sea."  I  go  even 
further  than  this,  and  say  that  in  some  respects  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  British  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  if  the 
Eepublics  had  in  fact  won  the  day.  For  in  that  case  they  would 
have  been  forced  to  accept,  with  their  eyes  open,  the  position  of 
aliens  in  a  foreign  country  and  the  disabilities  inherent  to  such  a 
status.  As  it  was,  they  fondly  imagined,  after  the  war,  that  they 
were  living  in  their  own  country,  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  Empire,  only  to  find  themselves  again  deserted  and 
betrayed  by  the  Home  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  whom  they  had  done  and  suffered  so  much.  The 
disillusionment  has  been  a  bitter  one ;  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  British  colonists  in  South  Africa  feel  far  more  strongly 
against  the  Imperial  Government  than  against  the  Boers  who 
have  supplanted  them.  Why,  they  ask,  did  Great  Britain  go  to 
war  at  all  in  1899  ?  The  money  that  was  spent  on  the  struggle 
— that  vast  sum  of  250  millions — had  better  have  been  thrown 
away ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  sons  of  every  part  of  the 
Empire  has  been  worse  than  in  vain,  for  the  sense  of  their  loss 
remains  acute,  while  the  good  achieved  by  their  devotion  and 
gallantry  is  seen  to  be  nil. 

For  there  must  be  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in  many  respects 
the  political  position  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  day  is  far 
worse  than  it  ever  was  before  the  war.  In  particular  it  is  far  worse 
in  that  no  hope  for  the  future  can  now  be  discerned.  Not  only 
are  the  three  colonies  under  the  domination  of  the  Boers — under 
administrations,  that  is  to  say,  whose  spirit  and  aims  and  ideals 
are  directly  opposed  to  those  which  animate  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire — but  it  is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  see  how 
any  improvement  in  this  state  of  affairs  can  take  place  by  peaceful 
means.  For  improvement  can  take  place  only  in  two  ways — 
from  within  the  country  itself  or  from  without,  by  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  first  is  now  an  im- 
possibility, for  the  Boers  are  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  in  all 
three  colonies.  But,  it  will  be  argued,  they  cannot  remain  in 
power  indefinitely ;  the  natural  "  swing  of  the  pendulum  "  will 
oust  them  in  a  few  years'  time.  This  is  just  the  dreadful  mistake 
which  is  made  in  considering  South  African  politics.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  "  swing  of  the  pendulum  "  which  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  in  England.  Each  and  every  election  in  South 
Africa  is  fought  on  the  question  of  British  versus  Dutch,  and 
on  that  question  alone  ;  and  the  Dutch  vote  is  absolutely  certain 
to  be  as  solid  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  In  the 
Transvaal,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  electoral  areas  have 
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been  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  British  majority  in 
Parliament  impossible— unless  an  enormous  split  were  to  take 
place  in  the  Boer  vote.  All  who  know  South  Africa  know  that 
this  is  practically  out  of  the  question ;  however  much  the  Boers 
may  differ  among  themselves  on  minor  questions,  they  are  as 
one  man  when  it  comes  to  recording  their  votes  at  the  polling- 
booths. 

The  case  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  Cape  Colony.  It 
is  no  disparagement  of  Dr.  Jameson,  or  of  his  party,  to  say 
that  his  success  at  the  elections  of  1902  was  an  accident — an 
accident  which,  with  the  recent  addition  to  the  voters'  lists  of 
ten  thousand  disfranchised  rebels,  will  never  be  allowed  to  occur 
again.  Finally,  no  one  surely  can  now  be  so  completely  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  Boer  leaders  as  to  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  being  in  power  they  will  consent  to  pass  a  measure  of 
redistribution  which  would  rob  them  of  the  iniquitous  advantages 
they  at  present  possess  by  remedying  the  glaring  electoral 
anomalies  of  the  Transvaal,  which  were  deliberately  created  for 
their  benefit  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  scarcely  less 
evident  electoral  anomalies  in  Cape  Colony,  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  passing  of  time.  In  these  circumstances  the  only 
thing  that  could  possibly  turn  the  scale  would  be  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  British  population  all  over  South 
Africa  ;  and  any  hope  of  this  occurring  within  a  reasonable  space 
of  time  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  The  notice  "  No  British 
Need  Apply  "  is  already  posted  up  all  over  the  country ;  and 
both  in  view  of  the  prevailing  financial  depression  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  Dutch  Governments  and  the  Dutch  people  each 
use  their  own  peculiar  methods  of  persuasion,  any  sufficient 
increase  in  the  British  population  is  an  impossibility.  Without 
the  slightest  doubt,  therefore,  the  Boers  must  remain  the  masters 
of  South  Africa  for  many  years  to  come,  if  not  for  ever.  Their 
leaders  know  this  well,  and  indeed  openly  boast  of  it. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  improvement  cannot  take  place 
from  within ;  remains  now  the  question;  can  it  be  carried  out 
from  without  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  affirmative ;  but  the  con- 
.  solation  is '  only  a  melancholy  one,  for  no  Imperial  Government 
— Liberal  or  Conservative — in  these  latter,  nerveless  days  would 
have  the  courage  to  take  the  one  step  necessary — least  of  all  our 
present  rulers.  Yet  if  action  is  ever  to  be  taken  without  recourse 
being  necessary  to  armed  force,  it  must  be  taken  at  once.  The  one 
step  which  is  necessary  is  simply  the  revocation  of  the  grants  of 
responsible  government  to  the  three  colonies — the  Cape,  the 
Orange  Eiver  and  the  Transvaal.  That  is  the  first  step,  and  it 
is  the  only  one  that  would  cost.  The  rest  of  the  policy  would  be 
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clear  and  straightforward — govern  the  colonies  as  Crown  Colonies 
for  as  long  as  might  be  found  necessary,  make  them  British  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name  by  encouraging  British  immigration, 
develop  their  resources  in  every  direction,  and  finally  federate 
them  (with  Natal  and  Rhodesia)  before  regranting  them  respon- 
sible government  on  a  proper  electoral  basis.  In  a  word,  per- 
petuate the  condition  of  things  which  I  have  said  obtained 
during  the  years  1902-1905,  with  this  one  difference,  that  the 
Cape,  instead  of  being  governed  by  Dr.  Jameson,  would  be 
administered  as  a  Crown  Colony. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  bantering  incredulity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  righteous  indignation  on  the  other,  with  which  this 
proposal,   were   it  happily   to   be   seriously  entertained  by  any 
Cabinet,  would  be  received.    I  am  well  aware  of  all  the  numerous 
objections  which  could  be  brought  against  it.     I  am  well  aware, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  no  Imperial  Government  of  our  age 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  adopt  it.     It  would,  however, 
be  little  more  than  beating  the  air  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  these  points ;  my  purpose  can  far  better  be  served 
by  simply  directing  attention  to   the  only  alternative   and   the 
consequences  of  its  adoption.     This  alternative  is  that  things  in 
South  Africa  continue  as  they  are  at  present ;  it  has  been  shown 
that  no  change  can  be  expected  from  within.     And  if  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  obtains  for  ten  years  or  even  for  five — the  one 
is  no  more  unlikely  than  the  other— such  a  crisis  will  arise  as  will 
perforce  galvanise  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  day  into  belated 
action.     But  when  that  crisis  arises,  as  it  surely  will,  only  two 
courses  will  be  competent :  to  conquer  the  whole  country  once  again 
by  force  of  arms,  or  to  abandon  it  formally,  in  fact  and  in  name, 
definitely  and  irrevocably,  to  the  Boers  and  the  Afrikander  Bond. 
In  the  one  case,  the  struggle  will  be  such  as  no  man  cares  to 
contemplate ;  in  the  other,  the  pity  and  useless  sacrifice  of  the 
last  and  all  previous  wars  in  South  Africa  will  be  accentuated  a 
hundredfold,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  the  British  Empire  of 
what  might  have  been,  and  still  might  be,  the  brightest  jewel  in 
her  crown.     That  is  the  alternative  to  immediate  action,  and 
these  will  be  its  consequences.     It  is  for  the  British  people  and 
the  British  Government  to  decide  which  they  prefer. 

Unhappily  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  action  of  any 
kind  will  be  taken  at  the  present  time  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, or  that  when  the  inevitable  crisis  arises  in  South  Africa  a 
war  of  re- conquest  will  be  undertaken,  as  it  ought.  In  a  very 
few  years'  time,  therefore,  South  Africa  will  be  handed  back  to 
the  Boers  in  name,  as  it  has  already  been  handed  back  in  fact. 
If  that  occurs,  the  responsibility  of  the  present  Liberal  Govern- 
ment will  be  one  of  the  blackest  and  heaviest  in  history,  for  a.U 
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might — nay,  almost  certainly  would — have  been  well  had  the 
two  new  colonies  not  been  given  responsible  government  until 
they  were  ready  for  it.  We  know  what  is  said  of  one  man  who 
betrays  another  to  the  death.  What,  then,  shall  history  say  of 
the  members  of  a  Government  who,  in  order  to  catch  the  votes 
of  a  few  ignorant  fanatics  and  to  curry  favour  with  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  betrayed  to  the  death,  and  to  worse  than  the 
death,  a  whole  nation — the  nation  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who 
constitute  British  South  Africa  ? 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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ENGLAND,    AMERICA    AND    JAPAN 

SOME  PACTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS   GAINED  DURING 
A   RECENT   VISIT  TO   THE  FAR  BAST 

BY  CAPTAIN  M.   KINCAID-SMITH,   M.P. 

FOE  the  present  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  are  bound 
together  by  an  alliance  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  China,  and  to 
provide  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  of  all  nations  throughout 
the  Chinese  Empire,  including  Manchuria  and  Korea.  All 
alliances,  however  loud  may  be  the  denial  of  the  contracting 
parties,  are  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
designs  or  supposed  designs  of  another  Power  or  group  of  Powers. 
And  it  is,  I  think,  an  open  secret  that  the  agreement  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Japan  was  directed  against  Kussia,  whose 
political  influence  for  some  years  previously  had  been  gradually 
extending  to  the  north  over  Manchuria  and  southwards  to  Korea 
in  a  way  likely  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  Japan. 

The  original  Russian  policy  in  Manchuria  and  the  Far  East 
was  in  no  way  disadvantageous  to  the  merchants  of  other 
countries,  besides  bringing  much  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  But  later  on  that  policy  changed  and  Russia  began  to 
exclude  and  differentiate  between  merchants  of  her  own  and 
merchants  of  other  countries  whilst  retaining  Russian  enterprises 
in  a  privileged  position  as  well  as  showing  further  aggressive 
designs. 

Of  all  the  great  Powers,  England  and  the  United  States  alone 
— and  I  would  emphasise  this  fact — have  neither  wish  nor  desire 
to  secure  more  territory  in  the  East,  or  to  assume  greater 
responsibilities.  Their  interests  are  identical.  Both  wish  to 
retain  the  "  open  door "  throughout  China  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  trade  of  all  nations,  Great  Britain  because  she 
has  commercial  interests  all  over  China,  and  the  United  States 
because  there  is  no  portion  of  China  in  which  American  commer- 
cial interests  are  predominant  over  those  of  other  nationalities. 
Although  perhaps  for  different  reasons — but  that  is  immaterial— 
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the  interests  of  these  two  Powers  are,  and  will  remain  the  same, 
this  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  consideration  of  inter- 
national policies  in  the  East.  Its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated and  its  full  recognition  by  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  the  two  countries  will  do  much  to  secure  unanimity  of  action, 
whenever  another  crisis  arises  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Other  great  Powers,  Eussia,  Japan,  France  and  Germany,  all 
possess  districts  in  China,  in  which  their  own  commercial  interests 
are  predominant,  and  in  which  they  hope  to  exercise  political 
influence.  When  the  sphere  of  influence  policy  or  partition  of 
the  country  seemed  likely  to  be  the  prevailing  plan,  England  was 
obliged  to  do  her  best  to  prevent  the  regions  in  which  she 
exercised  a  dominating  commercial  position  from  falling  under 
foreign  rule,  with  the  certain  result  that  hostile  tariffs  would  be 
raised  against  British  goods  and  equal  privileges  and  opportunities 
would  be  denied  to  British  manufacturers. 

England  was  the  pioneer  among  Western  nations  in  the  Far 
East,  but  her  policy  has  never  been  aggressive,  and  in  her  dealings 
with  the  Chinese  she  has  invariably  been  as  conciliatory  as  possible. 
Till  a  few  years  ago  her  position  and  influence  was  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  Power;  all  great  commercial 
enterprises,  financial,  commercial,  industrial  and  shipping  were 
firmly  established  in  British  hands.  Obviously  then,  the  policy  of 
this  country,  in  common  with  that  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
to  maintain  the  "  open  door  "  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire, 
without  in  any  way  wishing  to  extend  political  control.  The 
point  which  I  wish  specially  to  emphasise  is  that  America  has  no 
sphere  of  influence  marked  out  in  China,  with  no  portion  of  the 
country  in  which  her  commercial  interests  are  predominant  over 
those  of  other  nationalities.  America  alone  of  all  the  Western 
Powers  must  therefore  adopt  the  same  policy  as  Great  Britain, 
namely  to  retain  things  as  they  are.  This  is  the  principle  which 
for  the  present  all  Powers  advocate  in  regard  to  the  Far  East, 
and  it  must  be  insisted  on  both  as  regards  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
But  whatever  agreements  may  be  entered  into  between  foreign 
Powers  with  this  object,  by  far  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  open-door  policy  will  be  a  strong  and  efficient 
army  for  China  itself. 

Many  foolish  and  timid  people  view  with  alarm  the  arming 
of  China  on  modern  methods,  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  make 
residence  for  foreigners  impossible  in  that  country  ;  but  let  them 
not  forget  that  the  treaty-ports,  where  Europeans  reside  and  have 
their  business  centres,  are  rapidly  developing  in  co-operation  with 
the  Chinese  merchants  and  capitalists,  whose  influence  is  gradually 
but  steadily  increasing  and  will  always  be  exerted  to  retain  friendly 
relations  with  foreigners.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  very  many  years 
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before  the  new  China  will  have  the  power  to  thrust  out  the 
foreigner  or  to  dispense  with  his  services.  The  Chinese  may 
regard  us  as  ill-mannered  barbarians,  but  amongst  the  masses  of 
the  people  there  is  no  real  dislike  to  foreigners  except  when  an 
anti-foreign  feeling  is  stirred  up  by  revolutionists  or  officials  for 
ulterior  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  opposition  certainly  exists 
to  the  granting  of  concessions  to  foreigners  and  the  carrying  on 
by  them  of  commercial  undertakings.  These  matters  the  people 
of  China  are  taught  to  believe  are  political  schemes  in  disguise. 

Those  again  who  fear  the  yellow  peril  bogey  should  remember 
that  with  Japan  as  a  first-class  naval  and  military  Power,  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  we  should  see  a  strong  and  efficiently  armed 
China  able  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East.  To 
suppose  that  the  yellow  races  would  combine  against  the  white 
races  is  absurd,  and  shows  failure  to  realise  that  the  resentment 
felt  in  China  against  Japan  owing  to  her  acquisition  of  Chinese 
territory  is  quite  as  strong  if  not  stronger  than  any  resentment 
directed  against  the  foreigner.  By  means  of  Japanese  military 
lecturers  in  the  Chinese  schools,  and  newspapers  controlled  by 
Japanese,  Japan  is  gradually  acquiring  great  influence  in  China, 
and  the  foundations  of  that  influence  are  being  very  carefully 
laid.  Different  as  the  two  nations  are  in  several  ways,  they  have 
many  characteristics  in  common  which  bring  them  far  nearer  to 
each  other  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  as  regards  Western 
people.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Chinese  as  a  rule  dislike 
and  despise  the  Japanese,  a  feeling  cordially  reciprocated.  China 
fears  the  military  power  of  Japan,  and  if  obliged  to  seek  foreign 
help  for  any  enterprise,  the  Chinaman  infinitely  prefers  to  be 
"  bossed  "  by  the  European  than  by  a  person  of  the  Japanese  race. 
The  yellow  races  may  enforce  more  kindly  treatment  for  their  sub- 
jects at  the  hands  of  their  white  neighbours,  but  with  this  excep- 
tion no  sane  man  need  fear  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  army  or 
the  yellow  peril.  In  the  effect  of  a  tropical  sun  on  the  life  and 
habits  of  a  people  in  any  country  is  usually  to  be  read  the  secret 
of  their  own  want  of  success  as  a  fighting  race,  their  inability  to 
bear  the  privations  and  hardships  of  war  as  compared  with  others 
reared  in  a  more  temperate  zone.  And  for  this  reason  we  can 
safely  eliminate  one-third  of  the  Chinese  race  when  regarding 
them  as  a  suitable  material  for  the  conquest  of  white  races. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  Europeans  and 
by  Americans  resident  in  the  East,  that  Great  Britain  has  by  her 
alliance  with  Japan  once  more  placed  her  money  on  the  wrong 
horse.  This  is  no  doubt  an  unpalatable  reflection  for  our  states- 
men at  home ;  but  reviewing  calmly  and  dispassionately  the 
events  in  the  East  during  recent  years,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  although  the  original  agreement  with  Japan  to 
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keep  the  ring  in  the  event  of  war  was  a  wise  policy,  yet  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  extended  alliance  with  Japan  are 
so  evenly  balanced  that  in  this  instance  at  any  rate  the  competitors, 
Russia  and  Japan,  should  have  been  allowed  to  run  unbacked. 

Great  Britain  by  her  alliance  accepts  very  onerous  obligations, 
and  in  return  gains  a  fictitious  security  for  her  Eastern  interests, 
receiving  assurance  of  such  help  in  the  defence  of  the  Indian 
frontier  as  no  wise  British  statesman  would  wish  to  accept. 
That  this  is  rather  a  one-sided  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  the 
case.  It  is  an  arrangement  with  which  the  British  public,  as 
events  develop  in  the  East,  are  likely  to  feel  increasing  irritation 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  future,  and  one  which  is  unlikely  to  be 
renewed  under  any  circumstances. 

To  be  an  effective  weapon  for  united  action  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace,  an  alliance  must  rest  on  sentiment  as  well  as 
community  of  interest  between  the  contracting  parties.  Between 
the  Japanese  and  British  nations  there  is  no  sentiment  whatever. 
Englishmen  at  home  know  nothing  of  the  Japanese.  English- 
men resident  in  the  East  detest  Japan  and  everything  Japanese, 
feelings  most  cordially  reciprocated,  and  in  the  future  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  contracting  parties  are  likely  to  clash 
to  an  extent  that  five  years  ago  was  hardly  deemed  possible.  No 
doubt  a  highly  fictitious  sympathy  was  roused  in  England  and 
among  most  civilised  peoples  for  the  Japanese  nation  fighting 
for  their  national  existence  against  Russian  aggression,  but  this 
is  hardly  the  kind  of  sentiment  on  which  an  effective  alliance  can 
be  solidly  built  between  peoples  different  in  race,  colour,  religion 
and  almost  every  national  characteristic.  But  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  said,  referring  to  the  alliance  in  a  recent  speech,  "  It 
was  essential  to  the  reputation  of  the  country  for  continuity, 
consistency  and  good  faith,  that  those  alliances  and  friendships 
should  be  maintained,  and  the  honour  of  the  country  is  involved 
in  observing  them  firmly  and  generously." 

However,  do  not  let  us  attach  too  much  importance  to  its 
existence.  It  is  regarded  as  a  dead  letter  by  residents  in  the 
East,  and  whatever  advantage  the  alliance  may  possess  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  at  home,  it  would  be  folly  to  fail  to  recognise 
the  effect  of  the  thinly  veiled  antagonism  between  the  two  races 
in  the  East,  and  the  sentiments  which  might  render  the  agree- 
ment absolutely  useless  as  an  effective  weapon  for  its  purpose. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  disagreeable  consequences  so  long  as 
Great  Britain  does  not  use  the  treaty  as  an  excuse  for  reducing 
her  armaments  in  the  East,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant, when  troubles  arise  for  handing  over  any  portion  of  her 
duties  in  China  to  be  settled  by  Japan. 

If  British  opposition  to  Russian  advance  to  the  South  and  her 
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acquisition  of  a  port  in  "  warm  "  water  is  to  remain  a  part  of  our 
national  policy,  then  it  is  inevitable  that  we  ourselves  must  be 
prepared  to  carry  it  through  with  our  own  resources,  and  not  by 
trusting  to  the  help  of  others. 

Some  may  say  that  if  Japan  had  not  made  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  she  would  have  concluded  an  agreement  with 
Eussia.  Be  it  so,  but  let  us  also  remember  that  although  it  may  be 
possible  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  as  we  have  done  in  the 
last  few  years  with  France,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  conflicting 
ambitions  such  as  those  held  by  Japan  and  Eussia.  No  treaty 
entered  into  by  Eussia  tending  to  block  her  advance  to  the  south, 
which  alone  can  satisfy  her  national  ambition,  need  be  regarded 
as  anything  but  the  most  temporary  arrangement,  and  we  in 
England  should  do  well  to  remember  this  seemingly  forgotten 
but  all-important  fact.  We  cannot  thwart  a  great  nation  in  the 
attainment  of  a  great  national  ambition  at  one  end  of  the  world, 
and  expect  to  find  in  her  a  reliable  friend  with  whom  to  arrange 
conflicting  interests  in  other  regions.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds  in  international 
friendships,  though  such  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  a 
certain  section  in  England. 

There  is  much  speculation,  especially  in  the  United  States,  as 
to  the  probable  action  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  But  many  people, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  fail  to  remember  that  the  alliance 
has  for  its  sole  object  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  Moreover 
it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Treaty  that  only  in  the  event  of  an 
unprovoked  attack  by  another  Power  or  Powers  against  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  when  defending  its  special  interests  in 
Eastern  Asia,  shall  either  contracting  party  be  compelled  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  other. 

War  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  is  utterly  im- 
probable for  the  present,  and  could  only  come  about  after  the 
refusal  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  comply  with  the  perfectly 
legitimate  demands  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Governments 
to  restrict  Japanese  labouring  immigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  Japan  would  be  likely  to  refuse  demands 
so  reasonable,  seeing  that  she  herself  has  laws  excluding  alien 
workmen  from  Japan.  After  such  refusal  we  should  no  doubt 
see  legislation  in  the  United  States  for  the  total  exclusion  of 
Japanese  labourers,  followed  by  outbursts  of  popular  resentment 
throughout  Japan  against  the  American  people  which  might 
force  the  Japanese  Government  into  war.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances would  this  be  construed  as  an  attack  by  the  United  States 
on  the  special  interests  of  Japan  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  under  no 
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conditions  would  it  be  supposed  that  Great  Britain  would 
participate  in  such  a  lamentable  conflict  against  people  of  her 
own  race. 

A  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a  profound  and  disagreeable 
impression  on  the  English  traveller  in  the  East  is  the  intense 
antagonism  displayed  by  Europeans  and  Americans,  almost  with- 
out exception,  towards  Japan  and  all  things  Japanese,  noticeable 
at  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  gradually  increasing  in  strength  as 
one  gets  nearer  to  Japan.  No  doubt  it  is  caused  partly  by 
jealousy,  partly  by  commercial  competition,  and  partly  by  general 
annoyance  felt  at  the  success  of  Japan's  gigantic  bluff  when  she 
wisely  made  peace  with  Eussia,  without  the  world  knowing  the 
true  state  of  her  resources,  and  received  torrents  of  hysterical 
adulation  from  the  Press  of  the  civilised  world  in  praise  of  her 
generosity  and  magnanimity.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
at  the  time  she  made  peace  so  skilfully  Japan  was  practically 
stone-cold,  at  the  end  of  her  resources  in  men  and  money,  and 
would  never  again  have  found  herself  in  the  same  favourable 
position  for  negotiating  terms  of  peace. 

No  doubt  Japan  desires  to  play  the  role  of  protector  of  the 
East  against  foreign  aggression :  in  fact,  to  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  sort  of  Monroe  doctrine  for  the  East ;  to  get  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  East  into  her  hands,  and  to  capture  the  markets  of 
China  for  her  traders  ;  all  this  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  as  to 
commercial  successes  won  in  fair  competition  we  can  have  no 
reasonable  complaint.  But  when  by  illegitimate  means  she 
attempts  to  capture  the  markets  of  Manchuria,  by  a  system  of 
rebates  and  facilities  to  her  traders,  then  we  must  begin  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  her  intentions.  The  terms  of  the  alliance 
guarantee  the  open  door  for  the  trade  of  all  nations  in  Manchuria 
and  Korea,  as  well  as  in  China,  and  any  infringement  of  these 
conditions  can  only  increase  the  annoyance  and  bitterness  felt  by 
European  traders  in  the  East  towards  their  Japanese  competitors, 
and  should  be  followed  by  energetic  protests  by  the  British 
representatives  at  Tokio. 

On  every  side  in  North  China,  Korea  and  Manchuria,  com- 
plaints are  heard  of  preferential  treatment  and  facilities  being 
accorded  to  Japanese  manufacturers,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
other  business  firms,  and  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

Considering  the  immense  difficulties  in  which  Japan  finds 
herself  as  a  result  of  her  Imperialistic  and  Expansionist  policy, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Japanese  should  try  by 
every  possible  way  to  gain  every  advantage  over  their  European 
competitors.  The  South  Manchurian  Railway  in  Japanese  hands 
is  a  failure  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  and  is  being  run  at  a 
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dead  loss,  and  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  profits  in  the  future. 
Port  Arthur  is  a  useless  white  elephant  to  the  Japanese,  only  to 
be  held  by  them  in  order  to  prevent  any  other  Power  from 
establishing  itself  once  more  in  the  Kwantung  Province. 

•  Korea,  regarded  by  so  many  Japanese  as  a  sort  of  golden 
Eldorado,  is  a  miserable  failure,  owing  to  the  initial  policy  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  of  which  the  evil  effects  can  never  be 
wholly  counteracted  in  the  future.  Of  ten  compared  with  Egypt  and 
its  British  Administration,  the  comparison  is  only  possible  if  you 
try  and  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  situation  in  Egypt 
with  crowds  of  the  worst  educated  and  lowest  class  from  the 
East-end  of  London  swarming  over  the  country,  staking  out 
lands,  and  taking  possession  of  houses  at  nominal  rents  wherever 
fancy  moved  them,  and  naturally  having  continual  and  daily  rows 
and  conflicts  with  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  Korea,  and  although  some  Japanese 
immigrants  have  been  punished  and  deported,  yet  the  evil  effects 
of  the  policy  rwill  remain  ;  whatever  advantage  may  have  been 
gained  for  Koreans  by  currency  and  judicial  reforms,  by  better 
administration  and  government,  it  is  all  forgotten  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  exasperated  by  daily  conflicts  with  the 
Japanese,  and  now  regard  that  nation  with  a  deep  and  bitter 
hatred. 

Added  to  all  this,  the  Japanese  Government  is  experiencing 
increasing  difficulty  in  meeting  the  heavy  annual  expenditure 
caused  by  its  programme  of  naval  and  military  expansion ;  every- 
thing taxable  is  already  taxed  up  to  the  hilt,  and  the  Government 
have  already  established  monopolies  wherever  possible.  Still  the 
deficit  remains,  and  more  money  has  to  be  found  to  meet  this 
ever-growing  expenditure. 

However  much  some  may  admire  and  sympathise  with  the 
Japanese  in  their  difficulties,  it  is  really  no  reason  why  their 
methods,  when  distinctly  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
so  detrimental  to  our  own  traders,  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  protest.  For,  stripped  of  all  glamour  created  in  our 
minds  by  tales  of  picturesque  scenery,  graceful  clothes,  politeness 
from  servants  and  acquaintances  to  the  traveller,  and  many  other 
pleasing  elements  in  her  national  life,  Japan  and  her  ambitions 
must  be  calmly  considered  with  the  possibility  of  their  clashing 
with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  other  nations.  However 
much  we  may  admire  the  many  admirable  qualities  in  her  people, 
however  strong  may  have  been  English  sympathies  for  the  smaller 
and  young  nation  fighting  for  its  very  national  existence,  yet  a 
true  conception  of  her  probable  future  policy  should  be  our  best 
guide  in  determining  our  national  action. 

Eemember,  Japanese  regard  Englishmen  with  only  a  shade 
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less  suspicion  and  dislike  than  they  do  other  foreigners,  and  as 
public  opinion  in  Europe  and  America  gets  more  estranged  from 
Japan  and  her  commercial  methods,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
latent  antipathy  of  the  Japanese  people  towards  foreigners,  which 
is,  I  believe,  very  much  stronger  in  China,  show  itself  in  violent 
outbursts  of  anti-foreign  feeling.  Again,  English  opinion  in  China 
cannot  rid  itself  of  the  impression  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  is  not  quite 
playing  the  game,  and  is  doing  nothing  to  check  the  anti-foreign 
or  rather  anti-white  propaganda  carried  on  by  means  of  Japanese 
traders  or  Japanese  priests  and  Chinese  newspapers  under 
Japanese  control,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  in 
circulation.  There  is  too  genuine  ground  for  this  belief,  and  the 
character  of  the  articles  in  the  Japanese-composed  newspapers  in 
China  during  the  time  of  the  unrest  at  Shanghai  in  1905  is  a 
positive  proof  of  the  assertion.  These  were  distinctly  inflammatory 
in  character,  and  calculated  to  create  in  the  Chinese  mind  the 
impression  that  it  was  to  Japan  that  the  Chinese,  must  look  in 
their  endeavours  to  rid  themselves  of  the  foreigner. 

Another  ground  of  serious  complaint  against  the  Japanese 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  every  European  and  American  com- 
mercial house  in  China  is  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  improper 
imitation  of  foreign  trade -marks  by  Japanese  manufacturers,  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  Chinese  buying  public.  Counterfeit  labels, 
or  with  such  very  slight  difference  as  to  be  indistinguishable  by 
Chinese  who  cannot  read  English,  are  placed  on  inferior  articles 
manufactured  in  Japan.  In  this  way  much  inferior  stuff  of  every 
description  is  being  brought  into  China  from  Japan  and  foisted 
on  the  country  as  the  genuine  article  at  a  lower  price,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  whose  reputation  will  be 
ruined  and  trade  seriously  damaged. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  alone  of  all  the  great  Powers  with  commercial  interests  in 
the  Far  East  do  not  desire  more  territory  or  further  responsi- 
bilities, but  stand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  policy 
and  of  equal  rights  to  the  traders  of  all  nations.  The  two 
countries  are  being  gradually  but  irresistibly  drawn  together, 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  their  national  interests  in  the  East, 
and  also  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  peoples  of  California  and 
British  Columbia  to  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Japanese 
labourers  to  those  fertile  regions. 

The  Japanese  are  amongst  the  most  sensitive  people  in  the 
world.  By  success  in  arms  they  have  won  their  place  amongst 
the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  Government  do 
not  wish  to  see  their  labourers  emigrate  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
they  cannot  and  dare  not  make  any  written  agreement  with  the 
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Government  of  the  States  and  Canada  which  shall,  so  to  speak, 
acknowledge  that  Japanese  labourers  are  undesirable  immigrants 
for  other  countries,  and  ought  not  to  associate  with  other  nation- 
alities on  terms  of  social  equality.  Such  an  agreement  would  be 
followed  by  outbursts  of  popular  resentment  throughout  Japan, 
and  might  force  the  Government  into  action  much  against  their 
will  and  judgment. 

No  doubt  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  admitting  labour 
from  all  the  world  to  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the  Pacific 
coasb,  and  that  in  their  slowness  of  development  and  material 
progress  these  countries  will  inevitably  suffer.  This  may  be 
true,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  all 
classes  who  have  their  homes  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  deter- 
mined that  the  time  has  come  to  restrict,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  any  further  immigration  of  the  kind.  It  is  argued  by 
some  that  this  antagonism  to  Asiatic  immigration  is  the  result  of 
agitation  by  the  Labour  unions.  This  is  not  true,  and  any  one 
who  cares  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast  will  at  once  discover  the  very 
strong  feeling  existing  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  British  Government  has  a  most  difficult  problem  in  this 
matter  both  here  and  elsewhere,  but  any  decided  refusal  to 
recognise  that  each  portion  of  the  Empire  must  have  the  right  to 
regulate  Asiatic  immigration  to  its  territory,  reasonably  but 
without  harshness,  would  be  followed  by  consequences  most 
disastrous  to  the  future  integrity  of  the  British  Empire. 

This  dangerous  question  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  peaceably  settled  for  the  present,  but  will,  of  course, 
break  out  again,  and  in  a  stage  infinitely  more  acute  and  more 
certain  to  bring  about  combined  action  between  Canada  and  the 
States.  Now,  then,  I  believe,  is  the  time  for  the  people  of  the 
English-speaking  world  to  recognise  the  similarity  of  their 
national  interests  in  the  East,  and  for  their  Governments  to 
follow  it  up  by  an  open  and  frank  exchange  of  views  which 
shall  show  a  sincere  desire  to  work  in  harmony  whenever  dis- 
turbing questions  may  arise  for  settlement  in  the  East.  Diffi- 
culties and  disturbances,  whether  by  revolution  or  on  the  death 
of  the  Dowager-Empress,  are  certain  to  come  and  may  come  at 
any  moment,  but  a  recognition  of  their  mutual  interests,  and 
a  sincere  understanding  between  the  British  and  American 
Governments,  would  ensure  that  Anglo-Saxon  opinion  would 
prevail. 

Until  quite  recently  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
adopted  a  conspicuously  isolated  attitude  in  all  international 
questions  in  the  Far  East,  and  has  invariably  shown  itself 
disinclined  to  confess  to  the  world  or  to  its  own  people  that 
America's  interests  in  the  Pacific  have  substantially  increased, 
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and  that  in  a  corresponding  degree  their  centre  of  gravity  is 
gradually  shifting  towards  that  direction.  With  no  direct  re- 
sponsibilities outside  the  American  continent,  this  attitude  of 
comparative  unconcern  towards  international  questions  in  the 
Pacific  was  perfectly  natural,  but  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii  this  is  no  longer  possible  to  the  same 
extent.  We  may  confidently  assume  that  the  policy,  however 
unwillingly  adopted  after  the  Spanish  war,  of  accepting  the 
responsibility  for  the  good  government  of  these  territories  will 
under  no  circumstances  be  reversed.  The  American  nation  will 
oppose  to  the  last  any  attempt  to  destroy  its  authority  in  these 
islands,  and  in  the  future,  when  America  feels  that  her  work  is 
accomplished  and  she  can  safely  withdraw,  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  an  educated  and  enlightened  people,  she 
would  still  exert  her  authority  to  prevent  the  islands— as  in  the 
case  of  South  America — falling  under  any  foreign  domination. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  an  under- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  regarding 
the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  generally  is  most  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  both  powers,  which,  as  time  goes  on,  might,  and 
probably  would,  develop  into  mutual  reliance  and  closer  relations 
regarding  international  affairs  all  the  world  over. 

In  the  meantime  China  wants  sympathetic  friends ;  she  has 
started  out  slowly,  as  some  may  think,  but  surely  along  the  road 
of  military  reform,  according  to  Western  notions.  Financial 
and  administrative  reforms  will  also  be  found  to  follow.  We 
cannot,  even  should  we  wish  to  do  so,  forbid  her  arming,  and 
those  who  fear  the  rise  of  a  Chinese  military  power  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  after  another  generation,  when  China  may 
have  trained  her  officers  and  organised  her  forces,  the  interest  of 
her  capitalists  will  be  so  strong  and  so  mixed  up  with  European 
interests,  that  although  she  may  then  possess  the  power,  she  will 
no  longer  have  the  desire  to  expel  the  foreigner  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate business.  To  this  end  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  give  every  help  to  China  in  the  organisation  of  her  new 
National  Army,  confident  that,  whilst  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  East,  so  rudely  upset  by  the  growth  of  Japan  as  a 
naval  and  military  power,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  surest 
guarantee  for  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  of  all  nations 
throughout  the  Chinese  Empire. 

M.  KINCAID-SMITH. 
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INDIVIDUALISM    AND    SOCIALISM 

A   PLEA    FOR    FUNDS   IN  AID    OF    THE    WORK    OF   THE 
BRITISH    CONSTITUTION    ASSOCIATION*. 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM   CHANCE,  BART. 

I  TAKE  it  that  every  thinking  person  in  this  country  is  fully 
alive  to  the  social  evils  which  exist  among  us,  and  is  anxious 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  remedy  them.  "  We 
are  all  Socialists  now  "  said  a  leading  politician  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  although  I  rather  think  he  meant  to  say  "We  are 
all  in  favour  of  social  reform  now."  Certainly  he  could  not 
himself  be  regarded  as  an  out-and-out  Socialist. 

Both  the  great  political  divisions  to-day  stand  committed  to 
"  social  reform,"  and  much  socialistic  legislation  was  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book  by  the  late  Government  during  its  tenure  of 
office.  But  outside  the  ranks  of  these  two  chief  divisions  in  our 
political  life  are  two  independent  parties,  the  one  urging  them 
forward,  and  the  other  pressing  them  back.  These  are  the  real 
Socialists  and  the  real  Individualists,  and  I  think  that  they  are 
destined  to  form  the  two  great  sections  of  political  thought  in  the 
future.  Between  them  they  will  squeeze  out  the  present  divisions 
which  in  domestic  policy,  except  in  name,  differ  but  little  the  one 
from  the  other. 

The  political  social  reformer  is  anathema  to  the  Individualist, 
because  the  latter  considers  that  he  is  merely  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  bond  fide  Socialists.  He  has  indeed  been  a  play- 
thing in  their  hands  for  at  least  twenty  years.  He  began  with 
free  education  in  1891 ;  he  coquetted  with  old  age  pensions  about 
the  same  time,  and  has  been  coquetting  with  them  ever  since ; 
he  has  infringed  the  principles  of  Poor  Law  administration ;  he 
has  made  a  beginning  of  the  State  employment  of  the  unemployed ; 
he  has  done  all  he  can  to  bring  about  the  free  feeding  of  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools ;  he  has  introduced  the  thin 

*  The  offices  of  the  Association,  of  which  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
K.T.,  is  President,  are  at  23,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 
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edge  of  the  wedge  of  free  secondary  education  ;  and  he  has  made 
no  attempt  to  discourage  municipal  trading.  The  Socialist  can 
really  look  on  smiling  at  the  way  the  work  is  being  done  for  him. 
Not  so  the  Individualist.  His  power  over  social  legislation  has 
been  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  The  tide  of  sensibility  is  at 
present  growing  too  strongly  for  him  to  stem  it.  He  can  only 
wait  patiently  till,  the  inevitable  reaction  comes,  while  holding  up 
the  warning  finger  in  the  meantime.  When  that  time  comes, 
the  real  fight  between  Socialism  and  Individualism  will  begin. 

Of  course,  the  political  social  reformer  would  not  admit  for  a 
moment  that  he  is  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Socialists.  Thus 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  correctly  defining 
the  extreme  form  of  Socialism  as  involving  "the  extinction  of 
private  property,  the  complete  subordination  for  economical  and 
social  purposes  of  the  individual  to  the  collective  will,  the  creation 
of  a  form  of  social  organisation  in  which  as  had  been  well  said, 
everj'one  would  be,  not  a  citizen  in  a  free  State,  but  an  official  in 
a  hierarchy,"  denied  that  it  had  any  chance  of  ultimate  success. 
And  he  added  that  it  was  "  wasting  time  and  energy  going  wool- 
gathering with  the  Socialists."  *  Mr.  Asquith  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  "organised  power  of  the  community" — a  delightful  ora- 
torical paraphrase  of  the  simple  word  "the  State" — at.  least 
securing  for  everyone  an  average  level  of  opportunity ;  and 
mitigating,  if  not  neutralising,  the  evils  and  injustice  for  which 
neither  freedom  nor  order  provided  a  remedy.  "  So  long,"  he 
said,  "as  we  had  forced  upon  us  the  problems  connected  with 
overcrowding,  intemperance,  defective  nutrition  and  the  training 
of  the  young,  and  the  unmerited  indigence  and  dependence  of  the 
old,  there  was  work  which  the  State,  and  nobody  but  the  State, 
could  effectively  supervise."  Again  the  Socialists  will  smile.  To 
the  Individualist  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Asquith  between 
Socialism  and  political  social  reform  is  only  one  of  degree.  The 
Individualist  opposes  the  limited  Socialism  preached  by  him 
equally  with  the  unlimited  Socialism  which  he  condemns. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  Individualist  ?  To  begin 
with,  the  name  is,  I  think,  unfortunate,  because  it  seems  to 
imply  entire  selfishness.  A  man  is  to  look  after  himself  and  his 
own  interests  alone.  If  his  brother  stumbles  or  falls  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  it  is  no  affair  of  his  to  lend  him  a  helping 
hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Individualist  is  probably  more 
inclined  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  help  such  a  one,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  he  denies  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere 
in  the  matter,  than  the  Socialist,  who  would  have  the  relief  given 
directly  by  the  State.  Sydney  Smith  was  not  referring  to  the 
Individualist  when  he  talked  of  A  putting  his  hands  into  the 

*  The  Bt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith  at  Ladybank,  East  Fife,  October  14,  1906. 
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pocket  of  C  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  B.  The  Individualist 
believes  in  giving  the  freest  play  to  the  liberty  and  responsibility 
of  the  individual,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
liberties  and  responsibilities  of  other  individuals ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  State  should  only  intervene  when  the  safety  'of 
society  is  threatened. 

Individualists  will  no  doubt  be  divided  as  to  when  this  inter- 
vention is  called  for,  and  the  question  can  only  be  decided  in 
the  light  of  past  experience.  Generally,  I  agree  with  Professor 
Dicey,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  '  Law  and  Opinion  in  England,' 
refuses  to  discuss  the  speculative  differences  which  divide 
the  absolute  individualism  of  Herbert  Spencer,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  practical  or  utilitarian  individualism  of  J.  S.  Mill 
and  H.  Sidgwick  on  the  other.  Herbert  Spencer  was  for 
"  Laissez  faire,"  and  the  Benthamite  philosophers  for  "  the 
greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number,"  as  the  basis  of  all 
sound  legislation.  In  presence  of  the  great  danger  to  which 
political  Socialism  exposes  our  national  life  it  would  seem  wise 
to  drop  these  subtle  differences,  and  to  unite  on  what  I  may  call 
a  moderate  Individualist  platform.  We  cannot  undo  what  has 
already  been  done,  but  we  may  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  past 
legislation  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistakes  in  future 
legislation. 

The  same  politician  who  exclaimed  "  "We  are  all  Socialists 
now,"  seems  to  me  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  career  to  have 
correctly  described  what  our  position  should  be.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  up  to  perhaps  some  thirty  years  ago  the  Liberal 
party  was  the  real  Individualist  party,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Benthamite  principles.  The  Tory  party  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  then  inclined  to  Socialistic  legislation,  in 
its  efforts  to  create  the  "  Conservative  working  man."  The 
work  begun  by  Mr.  Disraeli  was  continued  by  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  the  democratic 
Tory  which  they  created  now  seems  to  rule  over  the  whole 
roost.  Let  me  quote  what  Sir  William  Harcourt  said  at  Oxford 
in  1873. 

If  there  be  any  party  which  is  more  pledged  than  another  to  resist  the 
policy  of  restrictive  legislation,  having  for  its  object  social  coercion,  that  party 
is  the  Liberal  party.  The  proud  title  which  it  has  assumed  proclaims  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  to  be  that  of  liberty.  Liberty  does  not  consist 
in  making  others  do  what  you  think  right.  The  difference  between  a  free 
government  and  a  government  which  is  not  free  is  principally  this,  that  a 
government  which  is  not  free  interferes  with  everything  it  can,  and  a  free 
government  interferes  with  nothing  except  what  it  must.  A  despotic  govern- 
ment tries  to  make  everybody  do  what  it  wishes.  A  Liberal  government  tries, 
as  far  as  the  safety  of  society  will  permit,  to  allow  everybody  to  do  what  he 
wishes,  It  has  been  the  tradition  of  the  Liberal  party  consistently  to  maintain 
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the  doctrine  of  individual  liberty.  It  is  because  they  have  done  so  that 
England  is  the  country  where  people  can  do  more  what  they  please  than  in 
any  country  in  the  wcild.  ...  It  is  the  practice  of  allowing  one  set  of  people 
to  dictate  to  another  set  of  people  what  they  shall  do,  what  they  shall  think, 
what  they  shall  drink,  when  they  shall  go  to  bed,  what  they  shall  buy,  and 
whether  they  shall  buy  it,  what  wages  they  shall  get,  and  how  they  shall  spend 
them,  against  which  the  Liberal  party  has  always  protested. 

From  these  words  and  from  the  latest  utterances  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  one  can  see  the  greatness  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place.  What  are  the  reasons  of  the  change  ?  Mainly,  they  are 
two.  The  Education  Act  of  1870  and  the  extension  of  the 
franchise.  A  new  party  has  sprung  up  which  claims  to  represent 
the  rights  of  labour,  and  which  has  become  so  powerful  that  it 
has  made  it  worth  the  while  of  both  the  great  political  parties 
to  try  to  obtain  its  support.  The  masses  have  indeed  obtained 
complete  political  power,  and  the  fight  of  the  future  must  be 
whether  they  are  to  be  captured  by  the  Socialists  or  by  the 
Individualists.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their  real  interests 
lie  in  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  responsibility,  the  battle  is 
lost  to  the  latter. 

It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  at  present  all  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Socialists.  Even  if  they  only  have  the  support 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  up  to  a  certain  point,  that 
support  is  all  in  their  favour  in  attaining  their  ultimate  ends. 
But  besides  this,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  one  was  in  the 
position  of  a  weekly  wage-earner  with  a  wife  and  family,  with 
just  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  them  only  by  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  efforts,  one  would  scarcely  fail  to  be  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  a  more  equal  division  of  wealth  among  all  the 
members  of  the  community.  For  in  the  Socialist  Utopia  no  one 
is  to  be  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Work  will  always  be 
found  for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work 
(although  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  choose  what  that  work  shall 
be),  while  there  is  to  be  no  room  for  the  "  work-shy." 

And  what  has  Individualism  to  offer  ?  I  am  afraid  very  little 
that  is  popular  or  attractive,  and  it  makes  no  promises.  But  it 
believes  that  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  is,  of  the  vast  mass 
of  its  members,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  protection 
of  the  just  earnings  of  the  individual  than  by  confiscating  them 
or  making  them  precarious.  It  points  to  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes  which  was  so  marked 
up  to  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  has  continued  since  that 
time,  even  if  the  progress  has  not  been  so  steady,  in  spite  of 
Socialistic  legislation.  This  improvement  is  marked  by  the 
reduction  of  pauperism  and  by  the  growth  of  savings  and  a  far 
higher  standard  of  comfort  among  these  classes. 

In  1849  there  were  nearly  63  paupers  of  all  classes  to  every 
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1000  of  population.  In  1907  the  proportion  was  just  under  26. 
In  1831  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  amounted  to  £13,719,000. 
They  stood  at  £197,105,000  in  1902,  a  rise  from  11s.  5d.  to 
£4  13s.  9d.  per  head  of  population. 

Unfortunately  this  progress  has  been  retarded  during  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so.  And  this  I  attribute  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  growth  of  local  taxation  during  that  period,  which  rose  from 
£57,857,077  in  1891  to  £139,118,631  in  1905,  an  increase  of  140 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  increase  of  rateable 
value  was  only  33  per  cent.  (£152,116,008  to  £202,818,961). 
May  not  this  enormous  growth  of  local  taxation  have  consider- 
ably retarded  the  progress  of  the  wage-earning  classes  to  a  better 
state  of  things  ?  I  have  also  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  effect 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  has  been  to  throw  large 
numbers  of  persons  out  of  work  who  were  formerly  regularly 
employed,  even  if  at  a  less  wage  than  the  entirely  able-bodied 
workman,  owing  to  physical  infirmities,  whether  of  old  age  or 
otherwise.  Such  must,  to  my  mind,  be  the  effect  of  old  age 
pensions  which  are  going  to  cast  such  an  enormous  burden  on 
the  community.  Their  general  tendency  must  be  to  reduce  wages 
and  to  add  to  the  present  number  of  our  unemployed.  Again,  is 
every  one  satisfied  with  the  results  of  free  education  ?  And  will 
parental  responsibility  be  increased  by  feeding  the  children  at  the 
public  expense  ? 

As  regards  the  feeding  of  the  children,  it  must  tend  to  still 
further  weaken  the  ties  of  family  life.  Socialism,  indeed,  would 
deal  in  a  wholesale  fashion  with  the  members  of  the  community, 
and  thereby  increase  dependence  on  the  State,  which,  indeed,  is 
its  object.  Individualism,  on  the  contrary,  recognising  an  evil, 
would  deal  with  it  in  retail,  so  to  speak.  Thus,  if  a  child  came 
to  school  badly  fed,  it  would  send  it  home  at  once,  and  follow  this 
up  by  the  visit  of  the  school  officer.  The  family  would  be  dealt 
with  as  the  unit  of  the  State,  and  not  separately  as  to  each  of  its 
members.  The  responsibility  of  the  parent  would  be  brought 
home  to  him,  instead  of  his  being  relieved  of  it,  and  thus  other 
parents  would  be  led  to  do  their  duty  to  their  children,  instead  of 
being  tempted  to  cast  that  duty  on  the  State. 

The  Individualist  says  that  progress  can  only  be  maintained, 
and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  only  be  improved,  not  by 
depressing  the  strong  to  the  level  of  the  weak,  but  by  raising  the 
weak  to  the  level  of  the  strong.  Socialism  works  the  other  way 
about.  Some  trades  unions  who  are  now  largely  imbued  with 
Socialism  are  said  not  to  encourage  the  efficient  workman  to  work 
his  best  and  get  the  most  wages  he  can,  but  rather  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  amount  of  work  done  measured  by  the  ability  of  the 
least  efficient.  If  a  workman  works  too  well  and  too  quickly  he 
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soon  hears  of  it,  and  is  warned  to  reduce  his  output.  If  these 
statements  are  correct  (and  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  for  them)  there  must  be  an  end  sooner  or  later  to  the 
tyranny,  and  the  Individualist  will  come  by  his  own  again. 

The  Individualist  believes  that  in  a  healthy  state  there  must 
always  be  rich  and  poor ;  that,  even  when  equality  of  advantage 
is  given  to  a  number  of  persons  both  in  nurture  and  education, 
some  of  them  will  undoubtedly  outstrip  the  others.  The  Socialist 
can  no  doubt  do  a  great  deal,  but  he  cannot  secure  that  every 
child  born  into  the  world  shall  have  the  same  abilities  ;  and,  if  he 
attempts  artificially  to  prevent  the  full  exercise  of  these  abilities, 
he  will  fail.  The  brain  will  always  get  the  better  of  brute  force 
sooner  or  later.  This  is  the  weak  point  in  the  Socialist  Utopia, 
and  must  cause  its  ultimate  breakdown  if  it  were  really  estab- 
lished. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  practical  attempts  to  carry 
out  the  Socialist  theory — and  there  have  been'several'of  them — have 
failed.  Socialists,  however,  contend  that  these  failures  in  no  way 
invalidate  the  theory,  because  they  were,  necessarily,  only  made 
on  a  small  scale ;  or,  as  the  late  William  Morris  expressed  it, 
"  were  oases  of  Socialism  in  a  desert  of  competition."  But  the 
true  reason  for  their  failure  lies  much  deeper.  It  is  well  summed 
up  by  a  grand-daughter  of  Robert  Owen  in  a  letter  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph*  describing  his  Colony  of  "New 
Harmony  "  in  the  United  States.  The  words  to  which  I  refer 
are : 

My  grandfather  had  an  income  of  £40,000  a  year,  and  he  spent  the  whole  of 
his  fortune  on  his  experiments,  dying  without  a  pound  in  his  pocket.  Thus 
the  village  was  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  money  stress  could  be  avoided. 
My  grandfather  was  a  noted  administrator,  the  spot  was  exceedingly  well- 
chosen,  for  the  village  had  been  well-built  and  planted  by  its  former  German 
owners.  The  surrounding  lands  were  vast  and  exceptionally  fertile.  There 
was  water  power  and  an  exit  vid  the  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Eivers. 

Nevertheless,  an  experiment  begun  under  these  favourable  auspices  failed 
in  three  short  years.  As  the  father  of  co-operation,  Eobert  Owen  succeeded 
well;  when  he  shared  his  fortune  equally  with  his  neighbours,  both  he  and 
many  of  his  neighbours  came  to  grief,  because  only  the  noblest  among  them 
were  willing  to  work  efficiently  when  the  pressure  of  daily  need  was  removed. 

The  reply  of  the  Socialists  is  that  they  would  make  "the 
pressure  of  daily  need  "  felt.  Such,  no  doubt,  is  their  intention, 
but  it  would  only  affect  the  lowest  type  of  individual.  As  under 
the  present  system  he  is  affected  in  the  same  way,  what  would  be 
gained  ?  The  real  mischief  is  that  it  would  affect  all  the  classes 
above  the  lowest  type  in  either  diminishing  or  removing  altogether 
the  reward  of  any  ambition  to  excel,  for  it  is  only — as  was  proved 
in  the  New  Harmony  experiment — the  noblest  who  will  put  forth 

*  October  8,  1907. 
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their  fullest  effort  irrespective  of  all  reward.  This  root  fact  of 
human  nature  cannot  be  dismissed  merely  because  it  is  incon- 
venient to  the  theory  of  the  perfectibility  of  mankind  upon  which 
the  whole  of  the  Socialist  creed  rests  and  which  all  history 
belies. 

Robert  Owen  was  successful  in  co-operation  but  failed  in 
Socialism.  The  two  things  must  not  be  confounded.  Co-operation 
relies  for  its  success  on  voluntary  effort ;  Socialism  can  only  be 
successful  by  compulsion.  Individualists,  therefore,  favour  co- 
operation in  all  its  forms,  so  long  as  no  force  is  employed  to 
compel  it,  as  in  modern  trades  unionism. 

There  will,  as  I  have  said,  always  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  Individualists  as  to  the  limits  to  be  set  to  the  interference, 
of  the  State  with  individual  liberty.  For  myself  I  have  no  more 
faith  in  a  policy  of  laissez  faire  than  I  have  in  the  policy  of  the 
extreme  form  of  Socialism  which  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
Labour  Conference  at  Hull  show  to  have  been  correctly  defined 
by  Mr.  Asquith. 

How  far  any  legislation  involving  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
may  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State — which  is  the  supreme  test 
—is,  of  course,  a  question  which  should  be  argued  out  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  battle  of  parties,  and  decided  by  the  light  of 
history  and  past  experience.  Unfortunately  this  is  just  what 
Parliament — and  especially  the  House  of  Commons — fails  to  do. 
The  safety  of  the  State  and  the  lessons  of  history  are  disregarded 
in  the  scramble  for  votes.  Much  of  our  recent  legislation  is  of  a 
haphazard  character,  founded  on  no  principle  whatever.  The 
one  idea  of  governments  seems  to  be  to  get  as  much  legislation 
as  possible  through  Parliament  in  one  session.  They  have  only 
done  good  work,  they  say,  if  a  certain  number  of  new  laws  have 
been  passed.  Quantity  instead  of  quality  appears  to  be  the  end 
aimed  at,  and  thorough  discussion  of  each  measure  is  rendered 
impossible. 

And  of  recent  years  a  new  kind  of  legislation  has  been  either 
introduced  or  promised  which  throws  one's  memory  back  to  that 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  this  revived  legislation 
I  apply  the  epithet  of  "  eleemosynary,"  and  it  has  the  ardent 
support  of  the  Socialist  party.  It  is  equally  keenly  opposed  by 
the  Individualists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  as  tending  to  destroy 
personal  responsibility  and  to  undermine  character.  Free  ele- 
mentary education  is  one  example.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
one  of  the  greatest  political  bribes  which  any  political  party  ever 
offered  to  a  nation  to  secure  a  renewed  lease  of  power.  The  bribe 
failed,  and  it  has  always  been  doubtful  whether  there  was  any 
real  demand  for  it.  And  now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  free 
secondary  education.  Voluntary  schools — both  elementary  and 
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secondary — are  threatened  with  extinction,  and  the  loss  of  them 
to  the  country  would  be  an  irreparable  one.  When  educational 
competition  ceases  and  uniformity  of  method  and  practice  takes  its 
place,  which  must  be  the  result  when  a  central  government 
department  settles  everything,  will  not  education  be  stamped  to 
one  pattern  and  all  progress  be  stopped  ? 

The  same  statesman  who  carried  free  education  gave  the 
impetus  to  the  agitation  for  state-aided  old  age  pensions.  At  the 
time — some  seventeen  years  ago — when  he  made  them  a  part  of 
his  political  platform,  the  friendly  societies  were  on  the  point  of 
solving  the  question  for  themselves  without  any  aid  of  the  State  ; 
and  that  this  was  within  their  power  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
success  of  the  lodges  and  courts  of  the  great  affiliated  societies  who 
have  made  old  age  insurances  compulsory  on  their  members. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  legislation  for  the  free  feeding  of 
children  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  the  Socialists  support 
to  its  fullest  extent.  Then  there  is  the  legislation  for  the  State 
employment  of  the  unemployed.  Why  should  destitution  caused 
by  unemployment  be  regarded  a  special  case  outside  the  Poor 
Law  ?  Has  not  the  result  of  this  legislation  been  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  ?  All  eleemosynary  legislation  must 
have  the  effect  of  demoralising  the  community.  It  carries  with 
it  an  enormous  increase  of  taxation  which  must  sooner  or  later 
fall  with  the  heaviest  weight  on  the  wage-earning  classes,  no 
matter  on  whose  shoulders  the  burden  may  be  originally  placed. 

Individualism  is  entirely  opposed  to  class  legislation  of  any 
kind.  As  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  has  so  ably  put  it  :  — 

The  essential  condition  for  the  progress  of  a  community  is  that  the 
incentive  to  efficiency  on  the  part  of  its  individuals  shall  be  of  the  strongest 
possible  kind.  This  required  incentive  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  that  the  earnings  of  each  individual  shall  be  securely 
preserved  to  him.  The  development  of  our  system  of  justice  has  been  pre- 
served by  this  principle,  and  its  chief  aim  has  been  to  prevent  individuals  from 
plundering  one  another  and  to  maintain  intact  for  each  whatever  he  has  earned. 
But  it  is  forgotten  that  the  evil  to  the  community  is  as  great  whether  the 
plunderer  be  merely  an  individual  member  of  society  or  society  itself ;  in  either 
case  the  citizen  is  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  the  result  to  him  is 
the  same.  Year  by  year  more  legislation  is  proposed,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
draw  upon  the  earnings  of  the  efficient  for  the  benefit  of  the  inefficient.  Year 
by  year  Parliament  makes  life  harder  for  those  whose  labour  benefits  the  State 
and  easier  for  those  who  are  a  drag  upon  it. 

In  the  supposed  interests  of  the  "  majority,"  now  one,  now  another  section 
is  victimised;  and  the  "liberty  of  the  individual"  through  constant  infringe- 
ment becomes  little  more  than  a  phrase.  The  basis  upon  which  our  civilisation 
rests — the  central  fact  which  has  guided  its  evolution  from  the  condition  of  a 
mere  savage  horde  to  that  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world — is  being  sapped, 
and  unless  this  is  stayed  we  shall  be  led  to  the  enervation  which  characterised 
the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  which  has  heralded  the  decay  of 
most  of  the  great  civilisations  of  the  past. 
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It  is  because  I  sincerely  believe  that  Socialism  leads  in  the 
direction  of  decay  that  I  put  forth  my  argument  in  favour  of  a 
moderate  Individualism.  The  British  Constitution  Association 
hopes  to  unite  Individualists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  a  common 
platform.  If  it  is  to  effect  its  objects  efficiently  it  must  become 
strong  enough  to  impress  its  will  on  Parliament;  or  in  other 
words  it  asks  for  support  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  make  its 
influence  so  felt  at  election  times  that  candidates  for  Parliament 
will  be  obliged  to  take  its  programme  seriously.  Its  ambition  is, 
and  must  be,  to  oppose  any  legislation  which  seems  to  interfere 
unnecessarily  with  personal  liberty  and  personal  responsibility. 
If  adequately  supported,  the  Association  may  become  a  great 
power  for  good  ;  for  it  has  undertaken  a  work  which  really  wants 
to  be  done,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  those  persons  who  are 
in  full  sympathy  with  its  objects  will  be  willing  to  strengthen  its 
hands  by  becoming  members  of  it,  and  joining  in  the  work. 

W.  CHANCE. 
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GLIMPSES    OF    NATIVE    LIFE    IN    INDIA 

THE  REGISTRAR'S    VERANDAH 

BY   LILIAN   DE   GRUYTHER 

"  HAVE  you  had  the  money  ?  Have  you  ?  Can't  you  speak, 
old  woman  ?  I  am  asking  her,  not  you.  Here,  tell  me,  at  once. 
Then  go.  Go  away." 

None  can  oppress  an  Indian  like  an  Indian,  especially  if  he 
"  be  drest  in  a  little  brief  authority."  Louder  and  louder  grew 
the  threatening  voice,  more  and  more  domineering  the  contemp- 
tuous tone,  till  there  came  European  intervention. 

"  Stop  that,  Baboo.  How  dare  you  speak  in  that  way  to- 
people  who  come  here  on  business  ?  Don't  you  know  you  are  the 
servant  of  the  public,  not  the  master  ?  So  you  had  better  learn 
to  be  civil.  Poor  old  woman.  She  is  absolutely  dazed,  and  you 
are  frightening  her  still  more.  Deaf,  too,  I  daresay.  Poor  old 
thing!" 

The  wrinkled  face  was  haggard  with  misery,  the  aged  eyes  dim 
with  fear,  the  trembling  form  bent  doubled  with  the  weight  of 
years  and  their  burden  of  sorrow.  Sympathetic  inquiry  elicited 
the  pitiful  story.  Her  son,  the  only  child  of  his  mother  and  she 
a  widow,  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  roof.  Workmen  in  this 
country  are  not  protected  by  legislation,  and  Indian  employers  are 
callous.  The  native  merchant  on  whose  work  the  mason  was 
engaged  when  he  met  his  death  naturally  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility. There  were  no  near  relatives.  The  house,  the  result  of 
long  years  of  penurious  thrift,  the  bunniah  had  taken.  After  the 
local  Shylock  had  recouped  himself,  goodness  alone  knows  at 
what  ruinous  rate  of  interest,  a  sum  of  thirty-two  rupees  remained 
between  her  and  starvation.  Doubtless  the  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted in  the  first  instance  to  pay  for  the  extravagant  funeral 
arrangements  custom  demanded.  Could  she  have  been  assisted 
by  some  philanthropic  establishment,  how  different  might  have 
been  her  fate.  To  eradicate  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  oriental 
to  have  money  to-day  and  let  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself  is 
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impossible.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  protect  him  from  himself 
and  prevent  a  temporary  loan  from  becoming  a  life-long  load. 

Thirty-two  rupees  as  one's  whole  capital  is  not  much ;  with 
the  strictest  economy  it  could  not  be  spread  out  into  sustenance 
for  one  short  year.  Probably  even  that  small  amount  would  not 
reach  her  intact.  The  action  of  her  companion,  a  flashily  dressed 
young  Mahomedan  with  a  cat-like  face,  did  not  seem  wholly 
disinterested.  He  hustled  the  poor  old  dame  about,  and  not  till 
her  pitiful  state  attracted  European  attention  did  he  think  of 
making  any  effort  to  allay  her  natural  distress  at  her  unusual 
position.  "  No ;  no  relation,"  he  said.  "  Only  a  neighbour. 
Taking  care  of  her  solely  from  compassion."  Unless  his  face 
greatly  belied  him  his  philanthropy  was  not  unmixed  with  profit. 
Poor  old  creature  !  One  could  only  hope  she  would  soon  find 
rest  in  the  grave.  A  few  rupees  placed  in  her  own  hands  gave 
her  momentary  gratification,  and  earned  grateful  benedictions. 
Permanent  provision  was  difficult  in  the  circumstances.  One  did 
not  know  of  any  suitable  asylum  to  which  she  could  have  been 
sent,  had  she  been  willing  to  go.  She  was  not  in  a  state  to 
realise  how  short  a  time  that  handful  of  silver  would  last.  A 
monthly  allowance  would  simply  have  been  benefiting  her 
ostensible  protectors  without  doing  her  any  good.  To  identify 
her  kind  Samaritan,  who  appeared  to  find  looking  after  the  needy 
and  desolate  a  paying  business,  he  produced  an  individual  appar- 
ently as  prosperous  as  himself.  The  same  be-shawled  gentleman 
played  a  similar  part  in  a  case  later  on.  One  wondered  if  pro- 
fessional identifiers  as  well  as  professional  witnesses  can  always 
be  secured  within  the  precincts  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  conversation  with  a  smart  little  Hindu  lad  whiled  away  a 
little  more  of  the  tedious  time  of  waiting. 

"  Only  four  years  old,  and  you  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  Yes,  huzoor,  he  does,  every  day  from  ten  till  four,"  the 
proud  father  answered  for  him  in  English. 

"  What  is  he  learning,  English  ?  " 

"  Only  Urdu  as  yet." 

And  the  youngster  glibly  repeated  the  first  few  letters  of  the 
vernacular  alphabet. 

"And  what  is  he  going  to  be  ?  A  postmaster?"  one  idly 
questioned. 

"  No,  certainly  not  a  postmaster,  that  work  is  too  hard.  No 
time  to  one's  self.  No  holiday.  Pension  ?  Yes.  But  how  few 
live  to  enjoy  it  ?  Most  of  them  die  in  harness.  No,  my  boy  is  to 
go  into  commerce  and  industry."  The  tone  capitalised  the 
words. 

"  Very  sensible  of  you,  Baboo.  Far  too  many  of  you  want 
clerkships  and  Government  service  for  your  sons.  And  are  you  a 
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•good  boy  and  do  your  lessons  properly?"     The  usual  catechism 
addressed  to  small  children  proceeded.     The  man  laughed. 

"Not  always,  sometimes  he  is  naughty.  One  day  the  teacher 
threatened  to  beat  him  and  he  said,  "If  you  beat  me  I  shall 
-report  you  at  the  thana." 

11  But  that  is  very  wrong,  and  you  ought  not  to  encourage 
him.  How  are  children  to  be  taught  if  every  time  the  teacher 
tries  to  maintain  discipline  he  is  to  be  reported  to  the  police? 
You  should  be  whipped,  you  little  ladmash"  The  urchin,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  whit  abashed,  and  marched  off  saucily  muttering, 
4t  No  one  shall  beat  me." 

Thus  is  young  India  following  the  reprehensible  example  of 
democratic  young  England.  The  schoolmaster's  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one,  but  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the  pupils  themselves. 
What  sort  of  men  will  these  ill-disciplined  scholars  and  arrogant 
students  become  ? 

Under  the  grateful  shade  of  spreading  mango  and  leafy  peepul 
were  squatting  dozens  of  men,  picturesque  in  their  multi-coloured 
raiment.  To  one  group  advanced  an  Indian  barrister.  His 
gown  carelessly  flung  over  rough  cycling  clothes,  a  sheaf  of  papers 
narrowly  escaping  destruction  as  he  punctuated  his  discourse 
with  the  packet.  After  a  brief  disappearance  into  the  kutcherry 
he  returned  jubilant.  Evidently  reserved  judgment  had  been 
given  in  his  favour.  Overhead  the  sacred  peepul  quivered  in- 
cessantly. Does  not  legend  ascribe  the  perpetual  vibration  to 
the  presence  of  the  spirits  of  the  righteous  ?  Do  the  tutored 
witnesses  glibly  describing  what  never  occurred  ever  give  a 
thought  to  the  unseen  auditors  of  their  perjury,  and  the  sure  and 
certain  punishment  the  hereafter  will  bring  ? 

Sepoys  trim  and  smart,  the  Treasury  Guard,  contrast  with 
other  bearers  of  arms.  Men  in  quilted  coats  and  shaggy  hair 
carry  antiquated  weapons ;  they  have  come  to  renew  their 
licences.  Some  look  very  Nimrods,  keen-eyed  and  resolute. 
Others  use  their  old  firearms  more  for  protecting  their  crops  than 
for  shikar.  Were  it  not  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  most  of 
them  would  be  directing  their  guns  against  less  legitimate  victims 
than  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

The  registrar  himself  is  a  veteran  worker.  Drawing  a  pension 
lie  is  yet  unable  to  rest.  On  Sundays  and  Government  holidays 
he  is  quite  lost.  Never  having  cultivated  a  hobby  he  has  no  use 
for  leisure.  "  The  daily  round,  the  common  task,"  are  all- 
suflicing.  Once  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  before  he  became  a 
registrar,  he  took  six  months'  leave  "home."  It  was  his  first 
experience  out  of  India,  and  at  the  end  of  half  his  time  he  joy- 
fully returned  to  his  accustomed  habitat  and  environment.  A 
large  family,  all  educated  in  England,  had  absorbed  the  greater 
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part  of  his  income,  and  he  is  glad  to  have  an  office  to  attend  even, 
in  his  declining  days.  His  children  have  turned  out  snobs, 
ashamed  of  the  father  to  whose  unselfish  toil  they  owe  the  social 
position  to  which  they  were  not  born.  The  daily  routine  has. 
become  second  nature,  and  he  will  continue  on  his  regular  way 
to  the  end  of  his  long  and  laborious  life. 

Inside  a  stuffy,  dingy  apartment,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a. 
court,  a  wearied  Englishman  patiently  listens  to  the  oft-told  tale 
of  crime  and  wrong,  doing  his  best  to  disentangle  the  mass  of 
falsehood  that  some  measure  of  justice  may  be  done,  and  the 
verdict  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  litigant's, 
purse  than  the  merits  of  his  cause.  He  is  subject  to  many  inter- 
ruptions ;  the  Treasury  may  require  to  be  opened  at  an  unusual 
hour  for  an  urgently  needed  stamped  paper ;  a  pensioner,  or  a 
seeker  after  magisterial  advice,  claim  immediate  attention.  That 
horrid  court-room  is  cold  and  draughty  in  winter,  almost  unen- 
durable in  summer,  uncomfortable  at  all  times.  Throughout  his 
working  hours  he  breathes  an  atmosphere  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  contaminated.  Day  by  day  he  sits  there  doing  justly 
and  loving  mercy  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  bringing  his  trained 
intellect  and  cultivated  mind  to  bear  on  the  problems  before  him, 
trying  to  comprehend  the  incomprehensible,  endeavouring  to  see 
things  from  a  hitherto  undreamt  of  point  of  view.  Conscienti- 
ously and  sympathetically  attempting  to  put  his  stolid,  sincere, 
English  self  in  the  place  of  the  subtle  and  subservient  Indian 
whose  destiny  fate  has  laid  in  his  hands,  and  to  understand  his 
mode  of  thought,  far  removed  as  it  may  be  from  his  own  pre- 
conceived notions. 

That  little  corner  of  the  country  epitomised  India,  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  people  testifying  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  land,  the  rulers  striving  to  fulfil  England's 
expectation,  that  every  day  every  man  must  do  his  duty.  Of  such 
are  the  makers  of  Empire,  the  conquerors  of  the  world. 

LILIAN  DE  GRUYTHER. 
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OUR    CIVIL    SERVICE    FROM   WITHIN 

BY  AN  EX-CIVIL  SERVANT 

ONE  hears  so  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  civil 
servant  that  it  is  perhaps  rather  audacious  to  sound  any  but  the 
note  of  praise  for  that  hard-working,  public-spirited  man.  Yet 
what  does  the  average  citizen  know  of  the  Civil  Service,  or  of 
how  its  employees  spend  their  days,  and  incidentally  the  tax- 
payer's money  ?  We  are  all  aware  of  what  a  man  in  a  bank  has 
to  do,  of  what  a  stock-broker's  work  consists,  or  how  a  lawyer  or  a 
physician  pass  their  time ;  but  beyond  the  fact  that  the  civil  servant 
sits,  or  is  supposed  to  sit  all  day  in  a  big  office  in  Whitehall,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  about  him  or  his  work.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  everyone  who  has  business  dealings  or  carries  on  a 
correspondence  with  a  government  department  invariably  com- 
plains of  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  his  business  settled  or 
to  receive  an  answer  to  a  letter  other  than  that  irritating  printed 
slip  informing  the  recipient  that  "  the  matter  is  receiving  atten- 
tion !  "  Still  no  one  seems  to  question  this  way  of  transacting 
the  business  of  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience 
caused  thereby. 

Let  me  here  sketch  the  "  official "  life  of  an  ordinary  letter  in 
a  government  department.  The  letter,  on  arrival,  is  opened  by 
the  Eegistry  and  numbered,  and  the  sender's  name,  place  referred 
to  and  purport  of  the  contents  entered  in  gigantic  books  kept  for 
the  purpose.  This  being  done  it  is  put  with  any  other  papers 
there  may  be  referring  to  the  same  question  and  sent  to  the 
proper  section  for  dealing  with  the  matter,  going  in  the  first 
place  to  some  quite  junior  official.  If  the  letter  is  lucky  in 
its  journey  it  may  reach  the  junior  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
arrival  (although  more  often  than  not  two  or  three  days  will 
elapse  before  its  receipt).  Next  day  it  will  be  looked  at  and, 
being  merely  a  letter  from  an  "  outsider  "  (for  departments  always 
deal  with  their  own  inter-departmental  work  before  anything  else), 
the  junior  will  probably  rule  it  "unimportant."  In  this  event 
some  few  days  may  pass  before  he  troubles  himself  to  deal  with 
it;  and  when  he  does  so,  if  he  possibly  can  he  will  send  it  for 
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•"  local  report,"  i.e.,  to  the  nearest  local  official  of  his  department 
{an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  letter,  but  one  that  means  a 
further  delay  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight).  At  last  the  junior 
obtains  the  local  opinion ;  but,  not  having  the  power  to  answer 
the  letter  himself,  he  will  suggest  a  reply  to  his  chief;  having 
first  spent  a  day  or  so  in  looking  up  precedents  and  care- 
fully explained  the  "  action  taken "  in  each  precedent,  the 
suggested  reply  is  written  or  typed  and  pinned  to  the  original 
letter  and  sent  down  by  messenger  to  be  placed  on  the  chief's 
table.  There  it  will  probably  remain  a  few  more  days,  when  the 
-chief  will — if  he  agrees  with  the  proposed  reply — add  his  remarks 
or  the  magic  words  "  propose  to  concur,"  and  pass  it  in  turn  to 
his  superior  officer.  In  this  way  the  letter  may  pass  through 
several  hands  and,  if  it  deals  with  an  important  matter,  it  may 
have  to  go  to  the  Minister  controlling  the  department :  this  entails 
returning  it  with  the  accumulated  remarks  and  initials  of  his 
superiors  to  the  original  junior  official  to  "  state  the  case  to  board," 
always  a  lengthy  and  somewhat  verbose  proceeding  involving  the 
delay  of  another  three  or  four  days.  Eventually  the  letter  reaches 
the  person  who  really  has  the  power  to  reply,  and  he  directs  the 
answer  to  be  given. 

Then  it  starts  on  the  return  journey,  passing  by  the  same 
devious  channels  as  those  by  which  it  went,  until  it  reaches  again 
the  obscure  individual  who  made  the  original  suggestion ;  he 
then  writes  the  reply,  has  it  typed  and  sends  it  for  "  approval " 
once  more  through  the  same  channels,  the  paper  accumulating 
initials,  till  it  reaches  the  official  who  has  sufficient  authority 
to  sign  it.  After  signature  it  goes  to  the  Kegistry  to  be  copied, 
entered,  and  checked.  At  last  it  is  despatched.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  to  get  an  answer  to  the  simplest  question 
from  a  government  department  takes  some  weeks.  And  this 
is  but  a  simple  life  history.  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine 
what  happens  when  other  departments  besides  the  one  originally 
appealed  to  have  to  be  consulted ;  practically  the  same  formula 
is  gone  through  in  each  before  the  decision  of  any  department 
is  given,  so  it  may  happen  that  months  will  elapse  before  the 
applicant's  question  is  answered. 

But  systematic  delay  is  not  the  only  or  the  worse  fault  in  the 
Civil  Service ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  after  considerable 
experience  within  that  magic  circle  that  inefficiency  is  rife.  It 
.seems  only  right  then  that  the  curtain  should  be  raised  a  little, 
in  order  that  the  tax-payer  may  see  something  of  the  farce 
which  is  being  enacted  daily  on  the  Government  stage,  and  let 
him  remember  that  the  salaries  of  the  large  and  expensive 
•"  caste  "  and  the  cost  of  all  the  "  effects  "  come  out  of  his  own 
pocket ! 
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For  instance  a  friend  of  mine  who  by  force  of  circumstances 
(not  by  failure  to  pass  the  necessary  examination)  had  been  unable 
to  enter  the  army,  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  commission  in  the 
Militia.  As,  however,  he  had  to  earn  his  own  living,  the  time  he 
would  be  required  to  give  up  for  training  was  to  him  an  important 
matter.  Accordingly,  he  called  at  the  War  Office  to  ascertain 
personally  from  one  of  the  officials  the  minimum  compulsory  length 
of  the  first  year's  training.  After  being  kept  several  hours  for  the 
interview,  he  was  finally  informed  that  the  shortest  period  was  five 
months.  As  two  months  was  the  utmost  he  could  afford,  he 
most  reluctantly  gave  up  the  idea.  Subsequently  he  heard  from 
another  man  in  the  force  that  three  months  was  the  full  period, 
and  that  he  could  probably  arrange  with  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
he  wanted  to  join  to  be  excused  a  portion  of  the  two  months' 
"  Preliminary  Drill."  This  the  colonel  was  willing  to  do,  with 
the  result  that  my  friend  eventually  did  less  than  two  months 
training  altogether  in  his  first  year,  and  yet  the  authority  at  the 
War  Office  had  officially  informed  him  that  it  was  impossible  to- 
do  it  under  five  months.  And  this  is  the  way  that  men,  prepared 
to  go  to  considerable  expense  and  give  up  time  every  year  for 
their  country,  are  treated  by  responsible  Government  officials. 
My  friend  is  now  one  of  the  keenest  officers  in  the  force,  he  has 
been  through  the  course  at  Hythe  with  distinction,  is  a  marksman 
and  instructor  of  musketry  for  his  regiment. 

The  young  man  on  first  joining  the  Civil  Service  is  struck  by 
the  fact  that  everything  goes  very  smoothly,  to  all  appearances  all 
is  well.  He  finds  that  the  construction  of  his  department  and 
the  division  of  labour  are  works  of  art,  that  the  system  of  working 
and  the  control  of  important  matters  by  ministers  is,  on  the  whole, 
good,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  begins  to  discern  that 
despite  all  this  apparent  smoothness  something  is  wrong.  At 
length  he  comes  across  cases  of  bad  management  and  waste 
of  public  money,  and  then  he  realises  that  the  harm  is  from 
within  and,  therefore,  the  more  serious  because  it  cannot  be  seen 
or  understood  by  the  outside  world.  Only  those  who  enter  those 
portals  see  and  understand.  They  cannot  and  dare  not  divulge,, 
to  do  so  would  be  suicidal  to  their  own  interests,  besides,  to  a 
certain  extent  they  are  under  a  promise  not  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  put  one's  finger  immediately 
on  the  cause  of  this  inefficiency  because  it  is  not  a  case  of  one 
thing  that  is  wrong,  but  several.  Here,  however,  are  a  few 
matters  that  have  come  within  my  personal  knowledge. 

Incapacity  and  lack  of  professional  qualifications. — As  the 
reader  probably  knows  there  is  a  large  professional  staff  in  many 
of  our  Government  departments,  such  as  architects,  builders, 
surveyors  and  engineers.  A  great  many  of  these  men  are  nothing. 
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more  than  promoted  draughtsmen  or  clerks  with  absolutely  no 
right,  except  their  official  designation,  to  call  themselves  anything 
else.  As  a  Portsmouth  paper  once  remarked,  "  The  Admiralty 
appear  to  be  able  to  create  a  surveyor  or  an  engineer  by  the  stroke 
of  the  pen."  I  know  a  department  having  on  its  staff  quite  a 
number  of  quantity  surveyors,  i.e.,  men  engaged  and  paid  as  such, 
yet  practically  no  quantities  are  ever  taken  out  by  the  department, 
in  fact,  the  bill  paid  to  one  outside  firm  alone  for  this  work  has 
amounted  in  the  last  ten  years  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  In  the  same  way,  large  sums  are  paid  by  Government 
to  outside  firms  for  valuations  and  similar  work,  which  a  so-called 
professional  staff  is  quite  incapable  of  undertaking.  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  expect  these  officials  when  acting  for  our  Government 
to  hold  their  own  with  qualified  and  experienced  men  from 
outside  ?  It  is  this  system  that  is  responsible  for  the  enormous 
expense  of  our  Government  buildings,  their  constant  need  of 
repairs,  and  the  general  bad  and  expensive  management  of  the 
nation's  real  property.  Such  management,  for  instance,  as  was 
responsible  for  the  Dover  breakwater  fiasco,  and,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  the  Chatham  Dock,  which  was  not  only  built  for  ships  of 
a  size  that  could  not  get  anywhere  near  owing  to  lack  of  water, 
but  when  nearly  completed  collapsed  through  faulty  construction T 
the  bottom  of  the  dock  giving  way. 

Influence  that  inefficient  chiefs  have  on  the  appointment 
and  prospects  of  subordinates. — An  inefficient  chief  does  not  like 
men  who  know  their  work.  It  places  him  in  an  uncomfortable 
position.  For  instance,  I  know  of  one  Government  "  surveyor  " 
doing  estate  work  who  had  to  be  enlightened  by  his  subordinate 
as  to  the  meaning  of  "rack  rent"  and  "copyhold  tenement," 
and  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  tenant  to  sublet,  matters  with 
which  any  surveyor  with  the  smallest  professional  experience 
could  not  fail  to  be  acquainted.  Qualified  men  from  outside  are 
seldom  appointed  ;  if  a  new  surveyor  is  wanted  he  is  "  created  " 
out  of  a  favourite  clerk  or  draughtsman.  In  this  connection  one 
is  struck  by  the  number  of  men  who  are  related  to  each  other 
or  are  old  acquaintances  in  the  departments.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  professional  appointments  have  been  made  in 
the  last  ten  years.  How  is  it  one  never  sees  them  advertised  ? 
why  isn't  there  an  honest  endeavour  to  get  the  best  man  for 
the  post  ? 

Schemes  for  self -advancement  in  which  the  average  Civil 
Servant  indulges. — Chiefs  have  been  known  to  increase  the 
number  and  pay  of  their  subordinates  in  order  that  they  may 
concoct  an  apparently  feasible  plea  for  increased  emoluments 
themselves.  I  recollect  the  case  of  an  official  who  by  this  means 
managed  to  raise  his  salary  some  £800  in  eight  years.  His  tactics 
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were  quite  understood  by  his  subordinates ;  in  fact  it  was  a  depart- 
mental joke  for  some  time.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
amount  of  a  man's  salary  is  very  striking  to  a  young  man 
entering  the  Service.  Officials  are  spoken  of  and  treated 
according  to  the  salary  they  receive.  The  luck  of  others  in 
getting  "  so  much  a  year  "  is  the  main  theme  of  conversation. 

Time  wasted  over  feuds  with  other  departments. — Cases 
exist  where  some  departments  actually  keep  an  exhaustive  list  of 
cases  "  against "  some  other  department  with  whom  they  have 
a  feud.  These  cases  generally  consist  of  more  or  less  simple 
inter-departmental  mistakes,  such  as  saying  that  a  paper  or 
certain  information  has  not  been  received  when  the  same  has 
been  duly  sent  off  to  them.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  shine 
at  someone  else's  expense,  and  this  praiseworthy  desire  is 
not  confined  to  departments ;  the  same  spirit  exists  between 
sections  and  individuals  in  any  given  department.  I  was  more 
than  once  solemnly  told  by  my  chief  that  he  and  the  head  of 
the  department  would  much  rather  I  made  a  serious  business 
mistake  of  any  kind  than  a  slip  that  could  be  "  picked  up  "  by 
an  enemy ! 

Apathy  of  some  chiefs,  especially  when  approaching  the 
age  for  retiring. — The  sole  desire  is  to  keep  things  going,  to  get 
rid  of  the  papers.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  pointed 
out  several  interesting  and  important  points  in  connection  with 
AQ  official  question,  only, .however,  to.be  silenced  by  my  chief, 
with  some  such  words  as,  "  Oh,  yes,  that  may  be  so,  but  I  don't 
want  to  hear  that.  What  I  want  you  to  tell  me  is  how  I  am  to 
get  rid  of  the  papers  !  "  I  have  also  been  several  times  taken  to 
task  for  "  raising  "  new  points  and  causing  more  work.  "  Why 
couldn't  you  let  things  alone '?  "  my  chief  would  ask  in  an  aggrieved 
tone  of  voice,  and  when  the  state  of  affairs  prior  to  the  "  raising  " 
of  the  point  in  question  was  shown  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  all 
the  answer  I  got  was  "Well,  but  no  one  would  have  raised  the 
point  if  you  hadn't;  why  can't  you  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  !  "  Is  it 
surprising  that  after  such  treatment  a  subordinate  doesn't  trouble 
to  do  more  than  "  get  rid  of  "  the  papers  that  come  in  his  way. 

Disinclination  to  take  responsibility. —  The  average  civil 
servant  will  always  lean  on  others,  shift  the  responsibility  of  a 
definite  statement  and  refrain  from  expressing  a  definite  opinion 
if  he  possibly  can.  I  have  myself  been  frequently  spoken  to  for 
disregarding  this  universal  practice.  "  Why  be  so  definite  ? 
don't  commit  yourself,"  has  been  repeatedly  said  to  rne  by  my 
chief,  and  when  I  have  explained  that  I  was  sure  of  my  facts  and 
prepared  to  stand  by  my  opinion,  I  have  been  told  that  it  was 
an  infallible  rule  in  the  Civil  Service  to  leave  yourself  a 
"  loophole,"  a  "  way  out  at  the  back,"  so  that  you  could  never  be 
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""  cornered."  Thus  I  was  taught  to  preface  my  opinion  with  the 
words,  "it  would  seem,"  "apparently,"  "perhaps"  or  "in  all 
probability."  This  custom  hampers  business,  important  questions 
get  "  hung  up  "  for  months,  and  even  years,  because  no  one  will 
tackle  them  or  propose  a  definite  course  of  action. 

The  "  Temporary  Staff" — I  have  noticed  certain  comments 
lately  in  the  papers  about  the  temporary  staff  which  would 
lead  the  stranger  to  believe  that  the  authorities  intend  doing 
away  with  that  grade  by  giving  the  members  permanent  positions 
like  other  officials.  Such,  however,  is  unfortunately  not  the  case. 
In  some  government  offices  there  are  ten  or  more  temporary  men 
to  every  permanent  official,  that  is  out  of  a  staff  of  300  men  25 
to  30  will  be  permanent  and  the  remainder  temporary.  The 
permanent  men  have  all  the  privileges,  the  temporary  staff  as  a 
rule  being  subject  to  one  month's  notice  and  receiving  quite  a 
small  salary.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  in  a  section 
you  get  one  chief,  decently  paid  and  treated,  and  with  proper 
security  of  office,  having  a  staff  under  him  of  ten  to  fifteen  men,  all 
temporary,  over  whom  he  has  absolute  control,  and  whose  pros- 
pects— such  as  they  are — are  entirely  dependent  on  his  word. 
Now  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  section  is  done  by  these  men  ; 
the  papers  are  brought  up  to  them  and  they  deal  with  them 
entirely,  the  chief  as  a  rule  not  seeing  them  until  the  necessary 
letters  and  minutes  have  been  written  and  are  ready  for  signature ; 
then,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  right  action  has  been  taken  (as 
must  generally  be  the  case,  otherwise  he  would  never  get  through 
the  work),  he  will  sign  or  initial  the  letters  and  they  are  eventually 
despatched.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  men  who  are  on 
what  is  called  the  "  executive  staff"  actually  do  the  work  of  the 
department,  responsible  work,  for  which  they  receive  no  recogni- 
tion— unless  anything  goes  wrong,  when  all  the  blame  is 
immediately  thrown  on  their  shoulders. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  Why  does  not  the  qualified  temporary 
man  leave  if  he  is  treated  so  badly  ?  "  Well,  sometimes  he  does,  but 
he  was  probably  originally  enticed  by  promises  of  speedy  advance- 
ment and  eventual  "  establishment,"  and  kept  by  small  increase? 
of  pay  and  renewed  promises  of  "  establishment,"  until  he  has 
been  at  his  post  too  long  to  leave,  for  men  who  have  been  in 
•Government  service  are  not  readily  taken  on  by  outside  firms. 
Thus  he  inevitably  becomes  a  discontented  and  disappointed  man, 
forever  thinking  and  talking  of  his  grievances,  and  one  cannot 
wonder  at  it.  But  the  point  for  the  tax-payer  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  these  are  the  men  to  whom  important  State  work  is  entrusted. 

The  reason  why  his  promised  establishment  never  comes  along 
is  easy  to  see  :  while  he  is  "  temporary  "  he  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  chief,  his  wretched  increment  of  a  shilling  or  six- 
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pence  a  day  which  he  hopes  to  get  once  every  few  years  is  dependent 
on  his  chief's  recommendation,  and  he  can  be  "sacked"  at  a 
month's  notice ;  whereas  if  he  were  "established"  he  would  be 
entitled  to  his  increment  of  at  least  a  shilling  a  day  every  yearr 
and  his  position  would  be  practically  secured.  I  remember  one 
chief  actually  telling  me  that  he  did  not  believe  in  an  estab- 
lished staff.  He  said  he  could  get  much  better  work  out  of  his- 
temporary  men ;  and  this  very  man  has  been  heard  to  warn  his- 
staff  to  remember  that  at  a  stroke  of  his  pen  they  could  be- 
discharged,  and  no  questions  would  be  asked. 

Boards  of  Inquiry. — It  is  often  remarked  after  an  inquiry  has 
been  held  that. the  department  goes  on  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  before  it  took  place.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  people  who 
hold  the  inquiry  are  themselves  in  the  Civil  Service,  saturated  with 
its  methods  and  ideas,  and  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  desire 
any  alteration.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  head  of  a 
department  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  inquiry  sitting  on 
his  own  department,  and  from  his  very  position  and  knowledge 
of  the  subject  he  naturally  becomes  the  most  active  and  important 
member  of  the  board.  In  a  certain  Government  department 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  two  .of  these  "inquiries"  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  head  of  the  department 
being  on  the  board  in  each  case.  A  few  recommendations- 
resulted,  but  either  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  or  where  the  attempt  was  made  it  was  a 
spurious  and  short-lived  one,  giving  place  after  a  year  or  two- 
to  the  old  regime,  so  that  the  total  permanent  result  of  both 
these  inquiries  was  nil,  unless  one  considers  the  raising  of  a  few 
salaries  as  an  important  reform.  The  witnesses  are  generally 
selected  from  the  contented  permanent  officials  who  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  from  a  reorganisation,  and  are 
further  interviewed  by  their  chief  and  deliberately  primed  up 
with  what  to  say  before  they  are  called  before  the  board  at  all. 
Is  it  likely  that  any  material  change  will  be  decided  upon  in 
these  circumstances,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  department 
ever  be  pronounced  as  anything  but  "  thoroughly  efficient." 

It  is  extraordinary  how  the  Service  guards  itself  in  this  way 
from  anything  like  investigation ;  it  is  a  tradition  that  nobody 
from  "  outside  "  shall  interfere.  Occasionally — very  occasionally — 
some  minister  interests  himself  with  the  inner  working  of  his 
department,  but  even  he  is  generally  "  hoodwinked "  by  the 
permanent  head  and  other  high  officials.  I  know  of  one  case 
recently  where  a  very  able  and  energetic  "  Parliamentary  Chief," 
exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  work  he  was  called  upon  to 
do,  perceived  that  a  section  of  the  department  under  him  wa& 
insufficiently  staffed  with  unqualified  men;  an  inquiry  was  held,. 
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and  the  minister  in  question  taking  a  more  than  usual  interest 
in  his  department  and  not  being  easily  "  hood- winked  "  and  the 
facts  being  at  the  same  time  quite  undeniable,  the  board  of 
inquiry  actually  found  that  a  certain  section  of  the  department 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the  staff  was  not  fit  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

Accordingly  recommendations  for  reorganisation — including  the 
introduction  of  duly  qualified  men — were  made  and  carried  out, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  existing  staff.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  minister  left  the  department  and  the  permanent  authorities 
immediately  began  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done ;  the  new  men 
were  never  allowed  to  do  the  responsible  work  for  which  they  had 
been  appointed,  everything  they  did  was  found  fault  with,  the 
terms  under  which  they  joined  were  broken,  definite  promises  as 
to  preferment  were  ignored,  and  they  were  calmly  told  they  had 
better  look  out  for  something  else  as  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
their  positions  would  ever  be  permanent !  So  successful  were 
these  tactics  that  the  men  in  question  were  compelled  to  find 
some  other  work  to  do,  and  in  a  few  years  the  section  to  which 
I  have  referred  was  in  exactly  the  same  condition  and  staffed  by 
the  same  men  as  it  had  been  before  the  board  of  inquiry  pro- 
nounced it  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient.  And  so  it  remains  to 
this  day ! 

This  article  is  by  no  means  a  carefully  prepared  indictment 
•of  the  British  Civil  Service ;  the  causes  of  inefficiency  mentioned 
here  are  merely  those  that  have  struck  me  during  a  few  years' 
service.  If,  within  a  few  years,  one  individual  sees  so  much, 
what  must  be  the  sum  total  of  inefficiency  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  State  ?  and  for  this  the  British  tax-paying  public  is 
paying  some  millions  a  year  without  a  murmur  !  Surely  it  is 
time  we  put  our  "  House  in  Order." 

Ex-CiviL  SEEVANT. 
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CANADIAN    SKETCHES.— IL* 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A    TRIP    TO    THE    NORTH   WEST   AND 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA    TAKEN  IN   THE   AUTUMN 

OF  LAST   YEAR 

BY   E.   K.   SIBBALD 

THE  journey  from  Winnipeg  f  to  Calgary  takes  one  across  a 
"  great  lone  land."  In  harvest-time  no  doubt  the  immense 
stretches  of  wheat  fields  present  an  imposing  appearance,  but 
in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  fields  are  shorn  of  the 
golden  grain,  the  scene  is  by  no  means  picturesque,  although 
varied  by  threshing  in  the  open,  a  novel  proceeding  to  the  un- 
accustomed eye. 

Common  dangers  and  anxieties  draw  neighbours  together  and 
promote  kindly  feelings,  but  all  things  considered,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  "the  distant  prairie  "  appears  prettier  in  poetry  than 
in  reality !  Still  it  has  some  compensating  features  in  the  way 
of  mirages ;  these  are  really  beautiful,  and  one  can,  to  a  great 
extent,  imagine  what  the  wearied  traveller  must  feel  on  seeing 
lakes  and  trees  apparently  so  near,  and  then  have  the  disappoint- 
ment of  finding  them  fade  away.  In  summer  the  days  are  very 
long,  and  in  winter  the  display  of  "  sun  dogs  "  is  a  constant 
delight.  These  are  generally  seen  in  a  blizzard— fine  snow 
driving  across  the  prairie— but  the  sun  shining  brightly  all  the 
time,  and  on  either  side  another  sun.  The  Aurora  also  is  startling 
in  its  brilliancy.  The  winters  are  intensely  cold,  but  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  clear  that  the  cold  is  not  so  severely  felt  as  in  a 
milder  but  damper  climate. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  the  "  iron  horse  "  rushed  us  along 
the  prairie,  exciting  the  curiosity  of  a  few  wolves  who  gazed 
in  amazement  at  such  a  startling  apparition !  At  times  we 
passed  a  chain  of  lakes  where  wild  duck  disported  themselves,, 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  sportsman's  gun  would  soon  mark 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  July,  1907. 

•f-  In  1731  La  Verendrye,  with  his  three  sons,  started  on  an  exploring  expedition 
in  search  of  a  large  lake,  called  by  the  Indians  "  Ouinipon,"  now  known  as  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  after  a  time  a  trading  post  called  "  Port  Rouge  "  was  established  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Red  and  the  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  is  now  a  part  of  Winnipeg. 
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them  for  its  prey.  Sunset  on  the  prairie  is  a  beautiful  sight  and, 
like  the  moonlight,  gives  a  sea-like  aspect  to  the  plains.  It  was 
early  dawn  when  the  mountains  came  in  view,  and  with  the  light 
of  a  cold  moon  shining  on  their  rugged  peaks,  the  effect  was 
almost  overpowering,  reminding  me  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  beautiful 
poem  "  The  Burial  of  Moses " ;  I  could  almost  fancy  myself 
gazing  upon  "  Nebo's  lonely  mountain ! "  Such  were  my 
thoughts  when  first  confronted  by  these  stern,  grey  monuments- 
of  nature's  architecture.  But  the  rising  sun  speedily  enlivened 
the  scene  with  his  warm  rays,  and  from  that  point  the  journey 
became  one  of  constant  change  and  intense  interest. 

We  entered  the  mountains  at  a  point  called  the  "  Gap,"  and 
shortly  afterwards  had  a  fine  view  of  "  The  Three  Sisters  "  peaks. 
Following  the  course  of  the  Bow  Biver,  we  came  to  Banff  with 
its  hot  springs  and  the  Canadian  National  Park,  which  up  to 
1902  was  a  comparatively  small  place,  but  now  covers  an  area  of 
5,732  square  miles.  The  large  herds  of  buffalo  which  once 
roamed  the  plains  are  no  more,  having  long  since  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  hunter ;  but  at  Banff  about  sixty  head  are  preserved  by 
the  Canadian  Government  in  a  large  corral  of  about  2000  acres, 
while  moose,  elk  and  other  animals  find  within  the  guarded 
precincts  of  the  park  a  congenial  habitation,  their  peaceful  life 
being  undisturbed  by  the  report  of  guns,  for  no  shooting  is 
allowed.  At  certain  parts  of  the  park  carriage-roads  and  bridle- 
paths are  accessible  to  the  public,  and  fishing  is  permitted  under 
specified  regulations. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  crosses  four  mountain  ranges, 
the  "  Eockies  "  proper,  the  "  Selkirks,"  the  "  Gold  Bange  "  and 
the  "  Coast  Mountains."  Six  miles  from  Laggan  one  is  startled 
by  seeing  a  rustic  arch  ;  on  it  in  rustic  letters  are  the  words, 
"  The  Great  Divide."  Being  at  the  summit  of  the  Bockies  and 
5,296  feet  above  the  sea  this  arch  has  a  very  weird  effect ;  beneath 
it  runs  a  stream,  which  divides  into  two  little  brooks;  the  one 
turning  to  the  east  eventually  reaches  Hudson's  Bay,  the  other, 
going  towards  the  west,  finds  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  The  traveller 
then  passes  through  a  region  of  mighty  avalanches,  and  for  a 
time  the  train  runs  close  along  the  mountain-side,  which  rises 
like  a  straight  wall,  the  river  winding  all  the  while  like  a  "  thread 
of  silver "  a  thousand  feet  below.  The  journey  through  the 
mountains  is  awe-inspiring,  and  as  peak  rises  above  peak,  then, 
and  only  then,  does  one  truly  realise  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills."  Sitting  in  a  Pulman 
car  to-day,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  hardships  endured  in 
bridging  the  deep  canyons  and  blasting  for  tunnels  through  the 
mountains. 

At  Stoney  Creek  we  crossed  a  very  fine  bridge  269  feet  above 
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a  rushing  stream — said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  railway  bridges  in 
the  world,  and  as  we  caught  sight  of  it  ahead,  we  experienced 
a  shock  at  its  alarming  height ;  but  the  ordeal  was  soon  over. 
.Scarcely,  however,  did  we  breathe  freely  again,  than  we  began  to 
encounter  anew  more  beauties  of  scenery  and  fresh  dangers. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  term  "  Kicking  Horse  Pass "  or 
"  Kicking  Horse  Biver  "  must  have  a  curious  sound,  so  I  will 
give  the  origin  of  the  name.  After  passing  Stephen,  the  most 
elevated  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  takes  its 
name  from  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  first  President  of  the  Company, 
we  came  to  Hector,  named  after  Sir  James  Hector,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Palliser  expedition  in  1858.  He  was  seriously 
injured  by  a  kicking  horse.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  adventure, 
taken  from  a  beautifully  illustrated  little  guide  book  which  the 
•Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  officials  generously  present  to  their 
passengers. 

The  expedition  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Wapta ;  here  a  pack  horse 
broke  three  of  the  leader's  ribs  with  a  kick.  He  lay  unconscious  for  hours  till 
his  Indians  thought  him  dead,  and  prepared  to  bury  him ;  but  as  they  bore 
him  along  he  regained  his  senses.  When  he  recovered  he  went  to  inspect  his 
grave,  which  had  been  dug  some  little  way  from  the  camp,  and  then,  fired  by 
•curiosity,  determined  to  discover  where  led  the  valley  in  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  leave  him  for  ever.  He  explored  it  further  and  found  it  a  prac- 
ticable way  of  crossing  the  mountains.  Thus  was  the  Kicking  Horse  River 
brought  to  light,  and  received  the  name  of  the  vicious  animal  which  all  unin- 
tentionally had  led  to  so  important  a  discovery. 

With  all  deference  to  the  memory  of  this  celebrated  horse,  I 
think  so  beautiful  a  river  is  worthy  of  a  prettier  name  ! 

The  journey  through  British  Columbia  continued  to  be  full 
of  variety  and  beauty.  At  last  we  came  to  the  valley  of  the 
Frazer  Eiver,  and  for  a  while  the  scenery  changed  to  farms  and 
orchards,  with  mountains  appearing  in  the  distance.  Vancouver 
with  its  shipping  is  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  and  various 
nationalities  add  colour  and  interest  to  the  scene  as  the  ocean 
steamships  arrive.  At  Vancouver  I  came  across  some  Hindoos 
who  had  just  arrived,  and  as  it  was  a  wet  season  they  were 
wandering  about  shivering  with  the  cold,  looking  most  pitiful. 
They  appeared  fine  looking  men  but  slight,  and  hardly  strong 
enough  for  the  hard  work  required  of  them.  White  labour  for 
domestic  service  is  almost  impossible  to  secure,  so  what  will 
happen  if  the  Chinamen  depart  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Some 
Chinamen  are  perfect  treasures  to  their  employers  and  some  are 
just  the  opposite.  The  Japanese  are  very  polite  waiters  and  the 
women  make  good  servants,  they  are  clean  and  particular  about 
their  personal  appearance. 

The  trip  from  Vancouver  to  Victoria,  a  few  hours  only  across 
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the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  is  most 
delightful,  islands  all  around  and  ranges  of  mountains  in  the 
distance.  Mount  Baker  raising  its  sugarloaf  crest  is  visible  all 
the  time  at  a  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles.  Then  comes 
Victoria,  with  its  mild  climate  and  lovely  flowers  in  the  gardens 
even  in  November,  its  beautiful  parks,  and  last  but  not  least  its 
fine  Parliament  Buildings.  Amongst  these  charming  surroundings 
I  spent  a  very  pleasant  and  never  to  be  forgotten  fortnight.  The 
place  is  essentially  English.  Being  situated  on  an  island  the 
inhabitants  are  more  exclusive  and  are  not  carried  away  by  the 
busy  rush  of  the  mainland.  But,  English  as  Victoria  is,  it  also 
has  an  oriental  side,  and  in  the  Chinese  parts  of  the  city  one  feels 
as  if  one  had  been  transported  to  a  different  country.  Chinatown 
is  most  interesting  with  its  fancy  shops,  its  Joss-house  and  schools. 
Victoria  was  founded  in  1843  by  James  Douglas.  A  friend 
told  me  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  she  had  to 
pay  25  cents  (one  shilling)  for  a  pail  of  water,  but  times  have 
changed,  and  now  Victoria  is  a  charming  place  in  which  to 
live.  The  late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  took  a  special  interest  in 
the  place  and  established  a  Church  of  England  school  for  girls, 
but  on  account  of  so  many  settlers  being  of  other  denomina- 
tions it  was  hardly  a  success.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
Baroness  sent  out  the  Bishop's  house,  a  quaint  and  comfortable 
dwelling  made  of  iron.  The  Cathedral,  a  large  wooden  structure, 
stands  on  a  hill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountains 
and  surrounding  country.  The  Indians  of  British  Columbia  seem 
quite  different  to  other  western  tribes  ;  they  make  beautiful  baskets 
and  other  work,  and  are  more  artistic  in  their  designs  than  the 
Indians  of  eastern  Canada.  A  mission  hospital  ship  plies  along 
the  shores  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  is  a  cause  of  great  comfort 
to  the  many  sufferers  through  accidents,  which  are  so  common 
from  mining  and  fishing  in  those  regions.  I  said  farewell  to 
Victoria  in  November,  and  at  that  time  the  scarlet  salvias  were  in 
full  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  the  Parliament  Buildings.  In  these 
buildings  is  a  very  fine  museum  which  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

E.  K.  SIBBALD. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

WHILE  the  unrelieved  slackness  of  business  from  which  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  suffering  prevents  anything  like  a  sharp 
response  to  improved  monetary  conditions,  the  markets  for  in- 
vestment securities  still  trend  upwards  and  are  bound  in  the 
long  run  to  reflect  substantially  the  further  fall  in  money  rates 
represented  by  the  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  to  three  per  cent. 
Hosts  of  new  capital  issues  of  all  kinds  have  appeared  to  take 
advantage  of  cheaper  money,  and  these  in  themselves,  being 
offered  on  such  terms  as  to  attract  public  subscription,  act  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  market  for  existing  securities.  The  steady 
improvement  in  securities  of  the  highest  class  is  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  the  recent  Indian  Government  issue  is  quoted  at  a 
premium  of  about  three  points.  It  is  now  announced  that  during 
the  current  year  a  sum  of  three  crores  of  rupees  will  be  raised  in 
India  for  railway  and  irrigation  purposes. 

Despite  the  monetary  stringency  in  Canada,  evidence  multi- 
plies as  to  the  underlying  soundness  of  the  Dominion's  financial 
position.  In  his  Budget  statement,  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  able  to  show  that  the  surplus  of  last  year's  revenue 
over  expenditure  was  sufficient  to  cover  all  outlay  on  capital 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3*%  Stock  tt)       ... 
3%      „     M      ... 
2£%      ,,     Inscribed  (2) 
3J%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

£ 
65,868,879 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948  ' 
1926 
(a) 
1916 

lOOf 
92 
78 
95J 
77| 

I 

Quarterly. 
>i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

& 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 
7 
4 

100 
100 
100 

86J 
158 
89* 

8A 

43 
4A 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +) 
net  earnings      J 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

BJ 

*§ 

7 

100 
100 

100 

107 
108 

156 

6? 

*& 

*A 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J"! 
sur.  profits  (t)    .                                 .  f 

2,187,051 

5& 

100 

118J 

HS 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
DQ.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  2V  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£/  red.  mort.  debs  

4,362,948 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,077  400 

Bi 

p 

4 

1* 

5 
31 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

134 

124£ 
88 
113 
109 
101 
116 
891 

3^ 

84 

4 

m 

$ 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

147 
106^ 

if 

4U 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock'  

425,000 
1,000,000 

? 

100 
100 

126J 
104J 

•F 

511 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red  

966,000 
500,000 

6 
3* 

100 
100 

127 
911 

$ 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do.  b°/  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550  000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

91J 
105 

1 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

56 

** 
*i 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

121 

44i 

3§ 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

account  and  leave  a  balance  of  $3,000,000  in  reduction  of  public 
debt.  As  regards  the  current  year  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  a  surplus  revenue  of  $19,000,000,  but  the  capital  charges  will 
be  $33,000,000,  of  which  $17,750,000  is  on  account  of  the  Trans- 
continental Railway.  Taking  all  things  into  account  it  is 
estimated  that  the  year's  addition  to  the  net  debt  will  be 
$12,000,000.  Considering  the  large  proportion  of  the  capital 
expenditure  that  is  on  remunerative  works,  this  really  means  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  dead- weight  debt. 

A  small  issue  of  5  per  cent.  Debentures  by  the  city  of  Eegina, 
the  capital  of  Saskatchewan,  offered  through  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  has  been  eagerly  subscribed,  affording  at  the  issue 
price  of  101  a  very  good  yield  considering  the  prospects  of  the 
city  becoming  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Canadian  West. 

Grand  Trunk  finance  has  been  prominently  before  the  public 
during  the  past  month  by  reason  of  the  new  capital  issues  that 
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have  been  made.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  issue  at  94  of 
a  million  sterling  of  the  parent  company's  4  per  cent,  guaranteed 
stock,  and  that  was  considerably  over-subscribed.  A  somewhat 
meagre  response,  however,  was  accorded  to  the  subsequent  offer 
of  two  millions  sterling  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  4  per  cent,  bonds 
at  94£.  But  that  was  due  mainly  to  its  coming  so  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  other  issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bonds  are  a 
splendid  investment,  carrying  as  they  do  the  unconditional 
guarantee  of  the  parent  company,  besides  constituting  a  charge 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  system. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  its  traffic  receipts  the  shares  of  the 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  U  Guaran- 
colonial/l     teed  by 
4%    „        [      Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

100 
102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J     Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

3f 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „     Regd.  Stock 

2,053,721) 
4,  389,  415  j 

1910       |  JJ5J| 

=  ) 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,774,300 

1909-34 

101 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,534,400 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

102 
96 

»A 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Ol°/                                           f-f\ 

^2/O                »                               M            V/ 

2,000,000 

1947 

79o; 

3i 

1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

102 

108 

5 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

100 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83* 

4A 

1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.\ 
Stock       .      .      .      ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

3f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103£ 

3f| 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
473,474 

1923 
drawings 

102 
194 

3*1 

Ll  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107 

4A' 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

3« 

•1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

91 

! 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

4" 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

99 
104 

? 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


(a;)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 

per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

„ 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

7 

flOO 

148|a; 

4tJ 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£5,778,082 

4 

Stock 

lOl^x 

31| 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107* 

03 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,104,203 

4 

105J 

3 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

16J 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

111 

4£ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

93 

5| 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

47J 

6^5 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

94 

!| 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

130 

3J| 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

104* 

3}f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

240 

4i 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

73 

4f 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£17 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

7^ 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

85s.  per  sh. 

10* 

76 

59 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

6 

6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  \  Def  . 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

128J 

6& 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

109 

5i 

a 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3^%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8t 

93 

3£ 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%          „            „        . 

480,682 

1935 

106     i     3| 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936- 

104     |     3J 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  have  enjoyed  a  firm  market  during  the 
month,  the  deduction  of  the  dividend  from  the  price  being  readily 
recovered.  It  is  recognised  that  the  position  of  the  company  is  so 
strong  and  its  reserve  resources  so  extensive  that  a  temporary 
diminution  in  receipts  need  not  trouble  shareholders. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  maintained  a  steady 
tone,  though  the  activity  which  was  noticeable  a  month  ago  has 
slackened  to  some  extent.  New  South  Wales  3J  per  cent. 
Inscribed  Stock  1930-50  has  fallen  a  point  on  the  issue  of  the 
prospectus  for  a  new  loan  of  £3,000,000  by  the  State  Government 
in  stock  of  the  same  category.  It  is  some  time  since  New  South 
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Wales  has  attempted  any  borrowing  operations  in  London ;  in 
fact,  as  I  pointed  out  last  month,  its  obligations  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  largely  reduced  during  the  last  few  years  by  funds 
remitted  from  Australia,  while  the  modest  requirements  of  the 
Government  for  public  works  have  also  been  obtained  locally. 
Only  one-half  of  the  present  issue  is  required  for  new  expenditure 
on  railways  and  public  works,  the  other  £1,500,000  being  needed 
for  redemption  of  4  per  cent,  debentures  maturing  on  1st  July 
next.  Holders  of  these  debentures  are  afforded  facilities  for 
conversion  into  the  new  stock  which  is  offered  at  par,  with 
payment  by  instalments  spread  over  three  months,  but  a  full 
half-year's  dividend  will  be  payable  on  1st  July. 

AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

110 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

34%      ,,              ,,      fl 

q<y                                            f\ 

%                 )l                             M             l) 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

100 

88 

8* 

4 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

5,478,000 

1908-13* 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          „         1885     . 

5,970,000 

1920 

104 

3f 

3|%        „         1889  (t) 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

101 
103 

8* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          "         (i)  '.     '. 

5,212,031 

1929-49f 

894 

34* 

• 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

1014 

3| 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

34%        „             „     (* 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-  80t 

107 
100 

It 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „             „     (< 

4,274,213 

1922-47t 

90 

34 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

5,086,700 

1908-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%      
4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 

1,365,300 
6,247,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

102 

sfi 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

34%      „          „    W 

2,517,800 

1939 

100 

34 

3%          „              „     (ft 

839,500 

1916-26J 

89 

3g 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „              „     (t) 

2,760,100 

1916  J  or 

87 

3j7ff 

' 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102z 

3J 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

34%    „      (g  .  . 

3%        „            ft   .      . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

984 
88 

3| 

|l  May  —  1  Nov. 

3%        „            (t)  .      . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

894 

3is5 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

34%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

100 

34 

) 

4% 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

106 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

37                           .  M 

450,000 

1920-40f 

89 

3A 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.      J  No  allowance  for  redemption.      (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment,      (x)  Ex  dividend . 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.l 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

31f 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3| 

1 

Do.     Harbour    Trust"! 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  / 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

VI  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

31f 

) 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

*A 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

640,000 

1912-13' 

101 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

311 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
400,000 

40  000 

» 
6 

*5 
4 

14 

5 
100 
100 

40 

4| 
99 
101 

101 

6& 

3 

8«f 

r,-i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
14 
4 

M* 

4 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

43 

58* 
98 
7| 
100 
5| 

3 

5li 

3 

?A 

4 
6A 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
I>o.4f0            „            
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.j 
Stock  Reduced  ) 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,212,412 

4.1 
I2 

4 

100 
100 

100 

106 
101£ 
84 

*A 
311 

4f 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727  695 

4 

100 

86 

4f 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      . 
Do.  5°/  Cum.  Pref. 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
If! 

61 
5 

*n 

20 
1 
10 

73 
10 

5& 

iS* 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908-12  . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 
M 

100 
100 

102 
102 

4§ 

Last  month  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  South  Australian 
Government  had  to  provide  for  repayment  in  London  of  4  per 
cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £1,440,000  due  on  1st  July.  The 
Treasurer  had  expressed  himself  as  confident  of  being  able  to  meet 
these  without  any  appeal  to  the  London  market,  and  it  is  now 
announced  that  holders  may  surrender  these  bonds  for  immediate 
cash  payment  with  accrued  interest  to  date  of  surrender.  The 
Government,  however,  offers  the  option  of  conversion  to  the 
extent  of  £500,000 ;  up  to  this  limit  holders  may  exchange  into 
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3£  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  1926-36  at  the  rate  of  £100  of  such 
stock,  carrying  dividend  from  1st  January  last,  with  the  addition 
of  a  cash  payment  of  £1  for  every  £100  bond  surrendered  with 
the  July  coupon  attached.  This  obligation  being  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  the  Government  will  have  to  face  the  more  formidable 
task  of  arranging  for  the  redemption  of  a  further  £3,000,000,  in 
4  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  on  1st  January  next. 

A  steady  rate  of  progress  has  for  many  years  marked  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Limited, 
both  as  regards  the  volume  of  business  transacted  and  the  amount 
of  profits  earned.  The  report  for  the  half-year  to  31st  December 
last  shows  that,  in  both  these  respects,  a  good  step  forward  has 
been  made.  The  net  profits  for  the  period  were  £83,005,  com- 
pared with  £71,800  in  the  previous  half-year  and  £67,983  a  year 
ago.  During  the  past  twelve  months  the  paid  up  capital  has 
been  increased  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,246,175,  and  the  usual 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  absorbs  £61,288 
instead  of  £50,000  as  formerly.  The  sum  of  £20,000  is  placed  to 
reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  £1,219,235.  As  evidence  of  expanding 
business  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  deposits  have  increased  during 
the  year  by  £1,625,000  and  loans  and  discounts  by  £1,164,000. 
The  general  manager  of  the  bank,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dibbs,  to  com- 
memorate the  completion  of  his  sixty  years  of  service  in  the 
bank,  has  made  the  handsome  donation  of  £5,000  to  inaugurate  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  cases  of  sickness,  distress,  or  misfortune 
among  the  bank's  officers. 

Financial  affairs  in  New  Zealand  continue  to  be  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  condition,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Premier,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion  displays  wonderful 
elasticity.  For  the  nine  months  to  31st  December  the  receipts 
showed  an  increase  of  £481,102,  of  which  railways  accounted  for 
£118,795,  stamps  £126,605,  customs  £27,405,  and  land  tax 
£69,888.  These  figures,  besides  indicating  the  healthy  condition 
of  business  in  the  Dominion,  foreshadow  an  excellent  budget  for 
the  full  financial  year  now  nearing  its  close. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present           When  Re- 
Amount.      |  deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

103 

*i 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

109 

3/rr 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

9,402,414 

1940 

100 

1  Jan.  —  I  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,658,050 

1945 

88 

05 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

4f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

4& 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

10* 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

m 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%j 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

117$ 

*& 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1903 

101 

— 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119 

4i 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

41 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

±& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5i 

5ii 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

103 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.) 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

105 

Hi 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan       .      .      .      .  J 

100,000 

1914-29* 

112J 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

H8J 

4^ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

105 

4J 

1  May  —  1  -Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

3$ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Sd.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

South  African  financial  affairs,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the 
condition  of  the  market,  still  remain  under  a  cloud.  The  failure 
of  the  Chartered  and  Kandfontein  issues  have  exerted  a  depressing 
influence,  and  the  state  of  the  diamond  industry  has  been  another 
disturbing  factor.  But  despite  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  great  producers,  De  Beers  and  the  Premier, 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  cutting  of  prices,  and  as  regards 
the  falling  off  in  the  demand  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
encouraging  words  of  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bank  of  Africa  the  other  day,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said 
that  it  might  be  really  only  a  few  months  before  the  diamond 
market  was  as  good  as  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago. 

All  the  South  African  banks  have  continued  to  suffer  from 
a  contraction  of  profits  during  the  past  year,  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  interim  dividend  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  pays  no  more  than  4  per 
cent,  for  the  year  against  7  per  cent,  for  1906. 

While  the  depression  in  market  conditions  remains  unrelieved, 
the  gold  mining  industry  continues  to  progress  in  a  manner 
which  is  all  the  more  gratifying  when  one  considers  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  it  labours,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  raising  fresh  capital  to  develop  new  mines.  Although  in  the 
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aggregate  February's  output  from  the  Transvaal  was  less  than 
that  for  January,  the  daily  average  showed  an  appreciable  increase, 
and  the  return  compares  very  favourably  with  that  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  following  table  gives, 
as  usual,  the  monthly  figures  for  some  years  past. 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£                       £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,380,124   2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

1,534,583 

February 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

1,512,860 

March 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

1,654,258 

April  . 

— 

2,281,110 

1,865,785   1,695,550   1,299,576 

1,639,340 

May  . 

— 

2,227,838 

1,959.062   1,768,734   1,335,826 

1,658.268 

June  . 

—           2,155,976 

2,  021^813   1,751,412;  1,309,231     1,665,715 

July  .      .     . 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944   1,307,621     1,711,447 

August    . 

— 

2,357,602 

2,162,583   1,820,496   1,326,468     1,720,907 

September    . 

2,285,424 

2,145,575   1,769,124   1,326,506     1,657,205 

October  . 

—           2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,0471  1,383,167 

I 

November    . 
December     . 

— 

2,335,406 
2,478,659 

2,265,625 
2,336,961 

1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,427,947 
1,538,800 

m,  028,  057 

Total  *    . 

4  ,  682  ,  095  27  ,  403  ,  738(24  ,  579  ,  987  20  ,  802  ,  074 

16,054,809 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


Native  labour  on  the  Hand  is  still  in  abundant  supply,  February's 
net  increase  in  the  number  of  Kaffirs  employed  at  the  mines 
amounting  to  no  less  than  7,641  hands,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  giving  in  detail  the  labour  returns  for  two  years 
past. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

February  1906 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March          „ 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April        .     „ 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May        .      , 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June       .      , 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July        .      , 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August    .      , 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September    , 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October  .      , 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November     , 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December     , 

9,843 

6,789 

8,054 

81,231f 

52,889' 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841t 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787t 

51,497 

July       . 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August  . 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,9l4f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

— 

February    ,, 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 
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British  South  Africa  Company  finance  is  playing  a  very 
prominent  part,  and  the  response  of  the  shareholders  to  the 
revised  scheme  for  raising  capital  is  being  anxiously  awaited  in 
Rhodesia  as  well  as  in  the  mother-country,  especially  as  the 
settlers  are  hoping  for  much  from  the  energetic  policy  of  develop- 
ment that  has  been  formulated  but  which  without  capital  cannot 
possibly  be  carried  out. 

The  production  of  gold  from  Rhodesia  during  February  was 
returned  at  47,683  ounces,  but  as  the  majority  of  the  producing 
mines  now  declare  their  output  in  fine  gold,  comparison  with 
preceding  returns  is  rather  misleading.  The  actual  sterling 
value,  however,  was  £192,240,  and  that  has  been  previously 
surpassed  only  three  times,  although  February  contained  only 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3J%1886       „          ft). 
3%  1886         „         (4- 

& 
690,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
14,416,874 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
105 
lOlz 
93J 
83 

•to 

r^JIlOtBWW1  HHt-tO 

•^  co  co  co  co 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed  (t      .     . 
3*%          „       It      .      . 
3%           „       (t      .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39t 
1929-49f 

104cc 
106 
97 

85 

HfflrtltO 
•*  CO  CO  CO 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

8%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

98J 

9& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

93 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

99 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

95 

*| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

89 

4*1 

1  April—  1  Odt. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

91 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

4A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

93 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  £>"/  Debs          .... 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

67* 

7| 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  African  \ 
Rep  47  Bonds  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

A 

96 

*l 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

77J 

6& 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,859,900 

5 

100 

85 

5£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4| 

6A 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

8 

61 

71 

6jT 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

12 

4 

31 

9A 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

10* 

10* 

4** 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

65 

6J 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

5 

10 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

20 

1 

If 

HI 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

1 

nil 

Do  5°/  Debs  Red.      .                 ... 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

88 

5£ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

4f 

4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

5 

14 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

5 

7 

twenty-nine  days.     The  following  table   shows   the  returns  in 
ounces  month  by  month  for  several  years  past. 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

50,521 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

February 

47,683!  40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

March 

— 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

April 

— 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

May. 

— 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

June 

— 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

July. 

— 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

August 

— 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

September 

— 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

October 

— 

53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

November 

— 

50,891 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

December 

— 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

Total   .   '98,204 

612,053 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

Egypt  in  one  sense  is  in  a  similar  financial  position  to  that 
of  Canada ;  suffering  temporarily  from  scarcity  of  money  but 
enjoying  an  underlying  stability  and  prosperity  which  will 
eventually  bear  fruit.  The  National  Accounts  for  the  past  year 
show  a  surplus  of  ;£E2,087,405,  and  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
by  £E347,380. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

8f 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

311    . 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

81 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

91 

3$ 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3  J%  ins  (<) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

99x 

9 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (£)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

106 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

8f 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.'l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

95 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).      .     . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3^ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierr  t  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (£) 

672,737 

1929-54f 

100 

3& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trini  ad  4%  ins.    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

3H 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

3| 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-l 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.£315s. 

£75J 

*if 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
„        Unified  Debt  

£7,640,400 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

100 
100 

98 
102 

# 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 
Bank  of  Egypt      
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 
„               ,,               „      Bonds     . 

300,000 
40,000 
496,000 
125,000 
£2,350,000 

8 
18 
9 

si 

10 

I1 

10 
100 

19J 
35|a; 
7* 

4 
85 

1 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 


March  20, 1908. 


TEUSTEE. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage -stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE    MACEDONIAN    PERIL 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIBE  KEVIEW. 

SIE, — Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  few  of  those  who  possess 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  will  be  inclined  to  controvert  the  views  on  the 
Macedonian  question  so  forcibly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Edward  Dicey 
in  the  March  number  of  The  Empire  Review. 

His  main  contention,  that  whosoever  wishes  to  coerce  the 
Sultan  into  an  acceptance  of  reforms  amounting  to  nothing  less 
than  a  renunciation  of  his  sovereignty  over  Macedonia  must  be 
prepared  for  war,  admits  of  no  dispute.  Sir  Edward  G-rey  seems 
to  be  quite  aware  of  this  truth,  as  his  declarations  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  day  clearly  showed.  While  dwelling  upon 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  wretched  province, 
his  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  emphasised  the  im- 
possibility of  taking  action  except  with,  and  through,  the  Concert 
of  Europe.  Indeed,  any  other  course  would  immediately  involve 
this  country  in  hostilities,  not  only  with  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  also  with  those  Powers  whose  interest  it  is  to  preserve,  for 
the  moment  at  any  rate,  the  integrity  of  that  Empire.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Even  supposing  that  the  great  Powers  were  willing  to 
countenance  the  appointment  of  a  governor  responsible  not  to  the 
Porte  but  to  the  Concert  of  Europe,  those  who  put  forward 
that  proposal  must  be  prepared  to  guarantee  the  governor's 
position  by  placing  at  his  command  a  great  international  force. 

By  no  other  means  could  a  governor — once  the  Turkish 
troops  were  withdrawn — exercise  any  real  or  lasting  control  over 
the  province.  It  argues  profound  ignorance  of  the  elements 
of  the  problem  to  maintain — as  some  irresponsible  champions  of 
an  aggressive  policy  do  maintain — that  a  mere  local  gendarmerie, 
however  efficient,  would  be  sufficient  to  suppress  the  bands  to 
whose  activity,  as  Mr.  Dicey  very  justly  observes,  the  present 
state  of  anarchy  is  at  least  as  much  due  as  to  Turkish  misrule. 
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Unsupported  by  a  foreign  army,  the  governor  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Greek  bands,  and  what  is 
now  confusion  would  soon  develop  into  chaos.  But  the  European 
Concert  is  scarcely  disposed  to  face  such  a  situation.  That  being 
the  case,  if  England  insists  upon  this  proposal,  England  must  be 
prepared  to  do  in  Macedonia  what  she  has  done  in  Egypt — that 
is,  to  send  out  an  army  of  occupation  and  to  run  the  risk  of  pro- 
voking a  European  war — a  step  which  even  those  who  are  urging 
extreme  measures  dare  not  recommend. 

Mr.  Dicey,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  lays  deservedly  strong 
stress  upon  the  pernicious  part  which  the  bands  play  in  the 
Macedonian  drama.  I  only  beg  to  be  allowed  to  join  issue  with 
him  on  a  point  of  detail.  He  states,  "  Every  day  atrocities  are 
committed  in  Macedonia  by  Bulgarians  upon  Servians  and  by 
Greeks  upon  both."  The  case,  I  think,  could  be  more  correctly 
put  as  follows  :  "  Every  day  atrocities  are  committed  in  Macedonia 
by  Bulgarians  upon  Servians  and  Greeks,  and  by  Servians  and 
Greeks  upon  Bulgarians."  The  truth  is  that  the  struggle  is 
between  Serbs  and  Bulgars  in  the  north,  and  between  Greeks  and 
Bulgars  in  the  south.  But  there  is  no  feud  between  Greeks  and 
Serbs,  both  races  looking  upon  the  Bulgar  as  a  common  enemy, 
and  with  good  reason.  Both  races  were  subjected  for  many  years 
to  severe  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarian  committees 
until  1904,  when  they  simultaneously  began  a  movement  of  armed 
resistance  and  retaliation  against  their  oppressors.  Further,  it  is 
a  fact,  which  can  easily  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  Turkish 
Government's  own  published  statements,  that  the  Bulgarian 
bands  surpass  those  of  the  other  two  nationalities  both  in  numbers 
and  in  ferocity. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  wish  Mr.  Dicey  would  modify  his 
otherwise  admirable  advice  to  those  who  really  have  the  welfare 
of  Macedonia  at  heart.  Instead  of  counselling  them  "  to  urge 
his  Majesty's  Government  to  present  an  ultimatum  to  Greece," 
he  might  more  justly  counsel  them  to  urge  the  presentation  of 
such  an  ultimatum  to  Bulgaria  in  the  first  instance.  It  is,  I 
think,  hardly  fair  to  expect  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Serbs  to 
abandon  the  tactics  into  which  they  have  been  driven  by  the 
Bulgars,  until  they  are  assured  that  the  latter  will  not  be  suffered 
to  continue  their  violent  propaganda  with  impunity.  In  this 
connection  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  when,  towards  the  end 
of  1906,  the  Greek  bands— as  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Greek  Government  in  obedience  to  the  Powers — moderated  their 
activity  in  Macedonia,  the  Bulgarian  bands  seized  the  opportunity 
for  increasing  theirs.  According  to  authoritative  information, 
during  the  two  months  of  October  and  November  1906,  only 
nine  Bulgars  were  murdered  by  Greeks  in  the  sandjak  of  Salonica, 
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while  during  the  same  period,  in  the  same  district,  thirty-two 
Greeks  were  assassinated  by  Bulgars.  This  experience,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  a  pacific  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks. 

For  the  rest,  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  Mr.  Dicey's 
pronouncement  that  the  troubles  of  Macedonia  are  in  a  very 
large  measure  due  "  to  the  bitter  animosities  prevailing  between 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Koumanians."  That  being  so, 
it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  all  "  friends  of  Macedonia  "  to  en- 
deavour to  heal  those  animosities.  If  I  might  venture  to  give 
some  advice  to  those  gentlemen  who,  either  in  Parliament  or  in 
the  Press,  so  zealously  advocate  the  pacification  of  that  unhappy 
country,  my  advice  would  be  that  they  should  address  themselves 
to  the  four  races  named,  and  more  especially  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bulgars,  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama.  Instead  of  worrying 
the  British  Government  into  an  impossible  and  perilous  policy, 
they  would  do  much  more  useful  work  if  they  impressed  upon 
the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  committees  the  imperative  need  of  a 
mutual  understanding  based  on  an  equitable  compromise.  If  the 
rival  races  could  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  their  inordinate 
ambitions  and  by  reciprocal  concessions  to  arrive  at  a  delimitation 
of  spheres  of  influence,  I  believe  that  the  main  source  of  the 
trouble  would  be  removed  and  the  most  important  step  towards 
a  better  state  of  things  taken. 

This  policy  of  mediation — the  only  policy  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  at  once  prudent,  just,  and  practical — I  earnestly 
recommend  to  those  among  us  who  are  sincerely  and  disinter- 
estedly desirous  of  seeing  the  Macedonian  problem  solved  without 
recourse  to  measures  calculated  to  open  a  much  more  serious 
problem.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

G.  F.  ABBOTT. 

233,  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XV.  MAY,   1908.  No.  88. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 


THE  most  important  event  of  last  month  in  connection  with 
foreign  affairs  is  really  a  matter  of  home  politics.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  resignation  and  subsequent  death  of  the  late  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  is  a  sound  rule 
in  itself,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  it  in  the  present 
instance. 

I  have  had  cause  to  criticise  with  perhaps  undue  severity  the 
policy  in  foreign  affairs  of  which  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  had  made  himself  the  special  exponent.  I  shall, 
therefore,  say  no  more  of  his  action  with  regard  to  the  Duma ; 
of  his  championship  of  international  disarmament ;  of  his  attempt 
to  diminish  the  horrors  of  war  by  a  system  of  self-denying 
ordinances  calculated  to  deprive  belligerent  Powers  of  the  means 
by  which  wars  might  be  brought  to  a  rapid  conclusion  ;  or  of  his 
belief  in  some  sort  of  European  Areopagus,  whose  decisions  were 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  while  the  late  Prime  Minister 
remained  in  office  England  stood  committed  to  a  policy  of 
sentiment  inconsistent  with  hard  facts,  which  unavoidably 
deprived  her  of  the  authority  essential  to  her  own  interests  and 
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to  her  Imperial  mission.  All  theories  that  wars  may  be  averted 
by  Courts  of  Arbitration  ;  that  International  Conferences  can  ever 
supply  the  place  of  armies  and  navies,  and  that,  in  the  end,  all 
controversies  of  vital  interest  to  two  conflicting  Powers  can  be 
decided  otherwise  than  by  the  arbitrament  of  brute  force,  are 
empty  delusions  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  first 
duty  of  statemanship  is  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  one 
might  wish  them  to  be,  and  the  fatal  defect  of  what  might  not 
unfairly  be  called  the  Campbell-Bannerman  policy  is  that  it  was 
incompatible  with  human  nature. 

The  two  strongest  forces  in  the  world  are  religion  and 
patriotism,  and  these  forces  are  brought  into  practical  form  by 
national  independence.  From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  it 
is  not  easy  to  show  why  the  human  race  attach  supreme  im- 
portance to  belonging  to  one  section  of  the  great  human  family 
rather  than  to  another.  In  like  fashion,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  show  logically  why  parents  should  be  fonder  of  their  own 
children  than  of  those  of  their  neighbours.  But  no  man  out  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  would  dispute  the  fact  that  the  ties  of  common 
kinship,  of  common  race,  common  language,  and  common  creed, 
bind  all  independent  nationalities  together  with  a  force  against 
which  the  ties  of  a  common  humanity  are  utterly  powerless  to 
contend.  Probably  this  contention  is  put  crudely,  yet  up  to  a 
recent  date  it  would  have  been  accepted  without  dissent.  Of  late 
years,  however,  a  new  school  of  policy  has  come  into  favour 
in  certain  quarters,  and  it  received  the  active  support  of  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  Ministry.  In  so  far  as  I  can  see,  this 
policy  is  based  on  the  theory  that  human  nature  has  undergone 
a  sudden  transformation  ;  that  mankind  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  Europe,  is  coming  gradually  to  the  belief  that 
international  difficulties  may  be  easily  settled  by  international 
conferences  without  resort  to  war  :  that  all  civilised  nations  are 
coming  round  to  the  conclusion  that  their  collective  interests  are 
of  far  greater  value  to  themselves  than  their  own  individual 
interests ;  that  henceforward  the  lion  will  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  that  ententes  cordiales,  private  understandings  and 
secret  conventions  will  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  leading  all 
nations  to  sacrifice  their  individual  aspirations,  ambitions,  ideas 
and  interests,  in  order  to  avoid  any  imperilment  of  universal 
peace. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  England  has  been  governed 
by  a  Eadical  administration  whose  policy,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  been  founded  on  the  theories  enunciated  by  Richard 
Cobden,  and  supported  by  a  majority  so  overwhelming  as  to 
justify  Europe  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
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public  had  become  converted  to  Radicalism,  if  not  to  Socialism. 
Peace  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air  during  the  boom  which  pre- 
ceded the  assembly  of  the  second  Conference  of  the  Hague ; 
while  the  wholesale  bloodshed,  which  had  necessarily  attended 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  had  served  as  an  object-lesson,  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  temporary  bias  throughout  Europe  in  favour  of 
arbitration  in  lieu  of  war. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  absolutely  inhuman  by  dis- 
position to  avoid  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  a  British  Minister 
who  risked  his  reputation  in  a  vain  effort  to  do  away  with  war  as 
the  one  supreme  court  by  which  alone  international  issues  can 
ever  be  decided  finally.  But  my  sympathy  fades  away  as  I  recall 
the  saying  of  Panurge  about  a  charm  he  possessed,  which  abso- 
lutely secured  him  against  any  illness,  every  calamity,  every 
danger  from  man  and  beast,  and  every  evil  that  can  befall  man- 
kind. On  being  asked  why  he  failed  to  employ  this  charm,  his 
reply  was  simple  :  "  The  charm  has  only  one  defect,  and  that  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  it."  • 

This  is  my  answer  to  the  nostrum  of  altruism  as  a  charm 
against  war  and  all  its  horrors — I  do  not  believe  in  it ! 


THE   CONCERT  OF  EUROPE 

My  disbelief  has  been  so  far  justified  by  the  collapse  of  the 
League  of  Peace.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  failure 
of  our  efforts  at  the  Hague  Conference  to  induce  the  great  Powers 
to  reduce  their  armaments,  even  if  England  led  the  way,  would 
have  sufficed  to  convince  the  late  Prime  Minister  and  his  fellow- 
enthusiasts  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  so-called 
Concert  of  Europe.  They  were  so  reluctant  to  admit  that  the 
Conference  of  the  Hague  had  been  an  utter  fiasco  that  they  clung 
to  the  delusion  that  the  League  of  Peace  had  shown  an  almost 
unanimous  desire  on  the  part  of  all  civilised  nations  to  supplant 
war  by  arbitration,  and  to  submit  all  questions,  which  might 
otherwise  eventuate  in  war,  to  some  sort  of  Amphictyonic 
council. 

In  as  far  as  they  formulated  any  distinct  programme,  they 
held  to  the  belief  that  this  general  desire  for  peace  had  crystallised 
into  an  international  movement  which  was  best  described  as  "  The 
Concert  of  Europe."  I  have  no  doubt  that  for  the  moment  all 
the  great  Powers  are  averse  to  the  idea  of  war,  but  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  consider  peace  worth  the  purchase,  if  the 
purchase  could  only  be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  individual 
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ambitions,  interests  and  aspirations.  Russia  requires  time  for  the 
reorganisation  of  her  army  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
impotence,  and  the  reconstruction  of  her  sunken  navy.  France, 
so  long  as  she  lives  in  terror  of  Germany,  is  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  but  she  cannot  yet  relinquish  the  hope  of  recovering 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Italy  has  no  idea  of  stirring  up  a  general 
war  till  such  time  as  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has 
paved  the  way  for  her  annexation  of  Tripoli,  if  not  of  Albania. 
Austria,  for  similar  reasons,  deprecates  any  policy  which  may 
lead  to  an  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Near  East  till  she  has  com- 
pleted her  protectorate  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  if  not  over 
Macedonia.  Germany  resents  any  premature  partition  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  German  Austria,  but 
because  she  requires  peace  for  the  consolidation  of  her  own 
Imperial  forces.  England  has  a  greater  interest  than  any  other 
world  Power  in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace,  and  has 
already  secured  all  she  requires  in  respect  of  outlying  possessions. 
She  is  therefore  quite  willing — I  speak  of  her  people,  not  of  her 
Government — to  rest  and  be  thankful. 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lead- 
ing Powers  of  the  Continent,  in  view  of  their  conflicting  interests, 
have  only  one  wish  in  common — that  is,  to  keep  the  irrepressible 
Eastern  Question  in  the  background  for  the  time,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  induce  the  Concert  of  Europe  to  bring  this  question 
to  the  front  by  an  aggressive  policy  directed  against  Turkey  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.  In  these  conditions  it  seems  incredible 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  had  hitherto  shown  much  good  sense 
and  moderation  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  should 
have  been  so  far  led  away  as  to  call  upon  the  Concert  of  Europe 
to  join  him  in  a  crusade,  which  it  was  patent  to  the  merest  tyro  in 
European  politics  must  lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Question.  It  is  no  doubt  annoying  to  find 
when,  with  infinite  care,  you  have  built  up  a  house  of  cards, 
it  collapses  suddenly  as  soon  as  one  card  is  withdrawn.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  all  political  combinations,  other  than  those 
based  upon  common  interests,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
card  houses,  which  tumble  to  pieces  as  soon  as  a  single  card  is 
withdrawn. 

For  some  time  past  the  Concert  of  Europe  has  been  em- 
ployed in  urging  on  the  Sultan  the  introduction  of  certain 
judicial  reforms  into  the  administration  of  Macedonia,  which,  it 
was  supposed,  His  Majesty  Abdul  Hamid  might  be  induced  to 
grant  if  he  could  be  led  to  believe  that  these  demands  were  made 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  European  Powers  represented,  or 
supposed  to  be  represented,  in  the  Macedonian  question.  For  some 
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cause  or  other,  which  has  never  been  as  yet  clearly  ascertained, 
the  Government  of  Austria  considered  it  to  be  of  special  import- 
ance to  her  Austrian  interests  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the 
missing  link  connecting  the  railway  traversing  her  Bosnian 
Protectorate  with  the  Turkish  railway  system  leading  to  Salonica. 
By  the  instructions  of  Count  Ehrentahl,  an  application  was  made 
to  the  Sultan  to  grant  permission  not  for  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  line  in  question,  but  for  a  preliminary  survey  being 
made  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  construction.  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  The  Empire  Review  of  last  month  why  Austria  attached 
very  grave  importance  to  exercising  the  right,  accorded  to  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  It  was, 
however,  taken  for  granted  abroad  that  when  the  Austrian  demand 
was  granted  at  Constantinople  with  unusual  promptitude,  the 
concession  was  obtained  by  an  intimation  that  if  the  request  was 
granted  Austria  would  take  no  further  part  in  supporting  the 
action  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Sultan  to  compel  his  Majesty  to  accept  the  judicial 
reforms  in  Macedonia  formulated  by  England. 

Forthwith  there  was  an  utterly  unreasonable  outcry  on  the 
part  of  the  so-called  friends  of  Macedonia,  and  supported  by  the 
Liberal  press  of  England,  that  Austria  had  committed  a  gross 
breach  of  faith  by  abandoning  the  Concert  of  Europe  in  order  to 
advance  her  own  individual  interests.  What  amount  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  charge  I  have  no  means  of  saying.  All  I 
urge  is  that  every  other  member  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  would 
act  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  any  case  where  their  individual 
interests  were  concerned ;  and  that,  if  this  is  so,  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  in  common  with  the  Hague  Conference,  is  an  idle 
fiction. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  seems  to  have  remained  under  the  delusion 
that  England  had  only  to  protest  against  the  defection  of  Austria 
from  the  Concert  of  Europe  in  order  to  bring  back  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  into  line.  And  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
best  way  to  avert  the  mischief  caused  by  Austria's  withdrawal 
from  the  Concert  was  to  call  upon  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  to 
insist  upon  the  Sultan's  consenting  to  appoint  an  irremovable 
governor — a  Christian  for  choice — as  supreme  administrator  in 
the  Turkish  Province  of  Macedonia.  One  would  have  thought 
jthat  he  would  have  known  that  whenever  any  European  province 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  placed  under  the  rule  of  an 
irremovable  governor,  the  immediate  result  has  been  that  the 
nomination  has  been  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  nominal 
suzerainty  exercised  by  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  over 
the  province  which  has  been  emancipated  from  Ottoman  rule. 
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This  is  what  happened  in  Egypt,  in  Servia,  in  Bulgaria,  in 
Koumania,  in  Crete  and  practically  in  Cyprus,  and,  if  we  can 
judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  this  is  what  must  inevitably 
happen  in  Macedonia  if  the  province  is  placed  under  the 
nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  whose  administration  is 
to  be  henceforth  exercised  by  an  irremovable  and  independent 
administrator. 

T  can  fully  appreciate  the  views  put  forward  by  the  Mace- 
donian Committee  in  London,  who  hold  that  the  emancipation 
of  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every 
Christian  nation — and  especially  of  England.  But  the  authority 
of  the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  of  all  the  Nonconformist 
Ministers  in  my  own  country  cannot  blind  me  to  the  hard  fact 
that  both  the  Sultan  and  the  Turks  would  go  to  war  for  the 
defence  of  their  race  and  creed  sooner  than  avoid  war  by  the 
virtual  surrender  of  the  last  provinces  belonging  to  Turkey  in 
Europe.  To  ask  Abdul  Hamid  to  allow  Macedonia  to  be  ruled 
by  a  Governor  selected  by  the  Concert  of  Europe,  and  irremov- 
able except  with  their  consent  and  approval,  is  to  ask  his  Majesty 
to  commit  an  act  of  suicide.  All  the  Powers  who  form  the 
Concert  are  aware  that  if  Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  were 
to  be  adopted,  its  adoption  would  give  rise  to  complications 
which,  sooner  of  later,  must  end  in  a  European  war.  And 
as  all  the  European  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
consider  it  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  preserve  peace 
throughout  Europe,  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  has  been  dismissed  in  sullen  silence — if  not  with  blank 
point  refusal. 

The  one  plausible  explanation  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  "  happy 
thought "  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Campbell-Bannerman 
Ministry,  it  was  essential  to  make  an  effort  of  some  kind  towards 
the  emancipation  of  Macedonia  in  order  to  secure  the  faltering 
allegiance  of  the  Nonconformist  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 
If  so  "  the  effort "  made  by  Downing  Street  is  intelligible  enough. 
It  has  done  nothing,  it  is  true,  to  benefit  Macedonia,  or  to  divert 
the  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Greeks  and  Slavs  of  Macedonia  from 
their  usual  occupation  of  murdering  one  another ;  but  it  has 
gratified  the  Nonconformists  and  their  Anglican  colleagues,  has 
satisfied  them  for  the  time  being,  and  so  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose.  If  it  has  rendered  England  ridiculous  abroad,  and* 
has  increased  European  distrust  in  the  sanity  of  our  foreign 
policy,  that  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  latter-day 
Liberalism. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  attach  undue  importance  to  so  common 
an  incident  as  that  of  an  English  Minister  suggesting  an  unwise 
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and  aggressive  course  of  action,  and  then,  when  it  has  been 
discovered  to  be  utterly  impractical,  abandoning  the  course 
proposed  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whatever;  but  to  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  common  with 
myself,  believe  in  the  British  Empire  and  Great  Britain's 
Imperial  Mission,  it  is  disheartening  to  realise  how  the  policy 
of  the  New  Century  seems  to  be  dictated — not  by  common- 
sense  but  by  silly  sentiment.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
fortunes  of  oppressed  nationalities  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  England  in  comparison  with  the  welfare  of  the  British 
Empire  which  our  forefathers  have  created  for  us  and  have 
committed  to  our  care.  At  a  period  when  new  political  combina- 
tions seem  to  be  coming  into  being,  it  is  painful  to  all  true  sons 
of  Great  Britain  to  see  her  Government  devoting  its  energies 
to  futile  endeavours  to  detach  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule — 
or  misrule;  postponing  the  consolidation  of  our  Empire  to 
an  impracticable  attempt  to  coerce  Belgium  to  administer  the 
Congo  Free  State  in  accordance  with  Liberal  ideas  ;  encouraging 
France  in  continuing  her  armed  intervention  in  Morocco ;  agitating 
against  the  means  which  Germany,  rightly  or  wrongly,  deems 
essential  for  the  protection  of  German  supremacy  in  the  Polish 
province  of  Posen ;  alienating  the  hereditary  good-will  of  the 
Mohammedan  world,  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
strongest  cards  England  has  held  in  her  hands ;  espousing 
the  insane  demand  for  constitutional  self-government  in  Kussia. 
Then  Englishmen,  who  see  facts  as  they  are,  are  bound  to 
speak  out. 

Ententes  cordiales,  private  understandings,  secret  treaties 
between  nations  with  diametrically  conflicting  interests,  are  all 
useful  things  in  their  way ;  but  they  can  never  supply  the  place 
of  powerful  armaments.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  it  is  by  the 
sword,  and  by  the  sword  alone,  that  the  British  Empire  has  been 
created  ;  and  it  is  by  the  sword  it  must  be  maintained. 


THE  MOROCCO  CAMPAIGN 

Morocco  still  blocks  the  way.  We  have  been  kept  informed 
by  the  Parisian  Press  that  various  engagements  have  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  the  Moors,  in  all  of  which 
the  former  have  invariably  proved  successful,  and  that  the 
latter  have  been  so  depressed  by  the  crushing  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  them  by  arms  of  precision,  that  they  have  no  heart 
for  further  fighting,  and  are  about  to  tender  their  submission. 
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After  a  brief  interval  we  are  told  that  the  insurgents  are 
again  on  the  attack,  and  that  General  d'Amade  is  in  need  of 
fresh  reinforcements. 

It  seems  as  if  the  French  public  are  beginning  to  grow  uneasy 
at  the  indefinite  protraction  of  an  apparently  interminable  cam- 
paign. The  Ministers  of  the  Eepublic  find  no  difficulty  in 
repelling  the  criticisms  of  their  Parliamentary  critics.  When 
M.  Jaures  asserted  that  after  the  bombardment  of  Casa  Blanca 
there  had  been  a  ruthless  massacre  of  the  townspeople,  the 
speaker  was  reduced  to  silence  by  the  statement  of  a  ministerial 
supporter,  who  retorted  with  the  utterly  irrelevant  remark  that 
"  there  were  no  more  generous  soldiers  in  the  world  than  the 
soldiers  of  France."  Thereupon  M.  Clemenceau,  who  had 
formerly  been  foremost  in  condemning  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  British  forces  in  Pekin  during  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion,  added  his  testimony  to  the  magnanimity  dis- 
played by  France  in  the  suppression  of  the  Moorish  insurrection 
against  French  rule  in  Morocco.  M.  Pichon,  the  French 
Minister  of  War,  declared  that  M.  Jaures  "  by  incriminating  the 
conduct  of  the  French  army  had  committed  a  grave,  unjust  and 
impious  act." 

The  course  of  the  debate  indicated  clearly  enough  the  policy 
which  France — or  it  would  be  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  the 
Government  of  France — would  like  to  pursue,  if  she  could  have 
her  own  way.  The  one  desire  of  the  French  Ministry  is  to 
remain  in  Morocco,  so  long  as  they  can  do  so  without  any  grave 
and  open  infraction  of  the  Algeciras  Treaty.  When  order  had 
once  been  restored  at  Casa  Blanca,  the  mandate,  on  the  strength 
of  which  they  had  bombarded  the  town  and  avenged  the  outrages 
committed  on  Europeans  by  Moorish  inhabitants,  should  by  right 
have  expired  now  that  their  task  had  been  accomplished.  The 
generals,  however,  in  command  of  the  French  expeditionary 
force,  acting  doubtless  on  orders  from  Paris,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  safety  of  Casa  Blanca  could  not  be  regarded  as 
secure  until  they  had  subdued  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coast,  and  taught  them  the  futility  of  further 
resistance.  A  number  of  raids  were  therefore  instituted  into 
the  interior,  which  resulted,  according  to  French  accounts,  in 
enormous  numbers  of  the  insurgents  being  shot  down,  with  very 
slight  losses  on  the  part  of  the  assailants ;  but  somehow  the 
Moors,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  almost  crushed  out  of 
existence,  reappeared  in  full  force  and  with  unabated  courage 
as  soon  as  the  victorious  French  armies  had  returned  to  their 
positions  on  the  coast  where  they  were  safe  under  the  shelter  of 
their  fleet.  If  the  French  had  been  authorised  to  establish  them- 
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selves  in  the  positions  out  of  which  they  had  driven  the  Moorish 
occupants,  they  would  probably  have  restored  order  in  the  wild 
districts  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  but  any  such 
occupation  to  be  effective  must  be  permanent,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Algeciras  the  Franco- Spanish  army  were  expressly  forbidden 
from  effecting  any  permanent  occupation  of  Moorish  territory. 
Fortunately — or  unfortunately,  as  one  may  choose  to  consider — a 
fresh  excuse  for  prolonging  French  sojourn  on  Moorish  soil  was 
afforded  by  reports  that  some  of  the  insurgent  Moorish  tribes  had 
crossed  the  Western  frontier  of  Algeria,  and  were  instigating  their 
fellow-countrymen  and  co-religionists  to  rise  in  insurrection  against 
their  Frank  masters. 

Whether  the  reports  were  true  or  false,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  the  source  of  their  origin,  the  right  of  the  French  to  put 
down  an  -insurrection  in  Western  Algeria  by  her  own  troops 
in  temporary  occupation  of  Mauretanian  territory  could  not  be 
reasonably  contested.  France  had  therefore  a  fair  excuse  for 
protracting  the  presence  of  the  great  body  of  her  army  stationed 
in  Morocco,  and  for  adding  to  its  numbers  by  large  reinforcements. 
When  this  excuse  had  ceased  to  be  valid  owing  to  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  rising  in  Western  Algeria,  the  Government  of  the 
Eepublic  played  its  strongest  card  by  alleging  that  order  could 
never  be  effectively  restored  in  Morocco  until  the  civil  war  now 
waging  between  the  rival  pretenders  to  the  throne  had  been 
definitely  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  the  words  of  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — 

As  to  Mulai  Hafid,  if  he  really  wanted  peace,  let  him  begin  by  surrendering. 
So  far  he  had  been  the  chief  enemy  of  France  in  Morocco.  It  was  Hafid  who 
was  instigating  the  populace  up  to  the  very  limits  of  the  Algerian  frontier. 
France  was  not  the  only  power  that  treated  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  as  the  legitimate 
Sultan.  General  d'Amade's  tactics  were  bearing  fruit.  Several  tribes  had 
already  surrendered,  and  pacification  was  making  daily  progress.  France  could 
not  sacrifice  the  rights  that  had  been  recognised  as  hers.  Any  abdication 
would  compromise  France's  position  as  an  African  Power  and  imperil  the 
interests  of  Europe.  It  was  certain  that  if  France  were  not  there,  some  other 
Power  would  intervene.  At  the  time  when  France  went  to  Morocco,  other 
Powers  were  preparing  to  do  so.  The  mission  of  France  was  not  the  paci- 
fication of  Morocco  as  a  whole,  but  to  secure  respect  for  international 
arrangements  (or,  hi  plainer  words,  the  treaty  of  Algeciras).  France  desired 
neither  protectorate  nor  conquest,  and  would  loyally  keep  her  promises  to  the 
Powers. 

Such  is  the  position  of  France  as  denned  by  M.  Pichon. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  examine  how  far  the  above 
statements  as  to  the  progress  effected  by  France  in  the  work  of 
"pacific  penetration"  correspond  with  accomplished  facts.  All 
I  desire  to  point  out  is  that  the  future  policy  of  France,  as 
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formulated  by  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
sanctioned  by  an  enormous  majority  of  the  French  Chambers,  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  France  was  authorised  by  the 
Algeciras  Conference  to  exercise  the  military  intervention,  ac- 
corded to  her  at  her  own  request,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
Mulai  Aziz  upon  the  throne  of  Morocco. 

For  this  assumption  I  can  see  no  possible  justification.  On 
the  contrary,  France  is  absolutely  precluded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Algeciras  from  interfering  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Moorish  kingdom.  At  the  time  when  the  Treaty 
of  Algeciras  was  concluded,  Mulai  Aziz  was  the  recognised  Sultan 
of  Morocco.  Of  his  own  accord  he  left  his  capital,  Fez,  and 
retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Marakeesh,  then  occupied  by  a 
French  garrison.  He  was  subsequently  deposed  from  the  throne 
by  the  way  in  which  sovereigns  are  usually  deposed  in  all 
Oriental  countries,  and  his  brother  Mulai  Hafid  was  proclaimed 
Sultan  in  his  place.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  obligation  imposed  on  France  at  Algeciras  to  respect 
the  independence  of  Morocco  can  be  construed  into  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  her  to  restore  Mulai  Aziz  to  his  throne  by 
French  troops. 

Which  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  weaker,  the  more  in- 
competent or  the  less  fit  to  rule,  is  a  question  the  only 
persons  competent  to  decide  are  the  people  of  Morocco  ;  and, 
if  Morocco  is  to  remain  an  independent  kingdom,  this  question 
can  only  be  settled,  according  to  Oriental  ideas  of  government, 
through  the  defeat  of  one  candidate  or  the  other  by  the  issue 
of  war. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  Ministers  of  the  French 
Eepublic  are  sincere  in  their  assertions  that  they  do  not  contem- 
plate any  permanent  occupation  of  Morocco  or  even  any  avowed 
protectorate,  and  that  as  soon  as  Mulai  Aziz  has  been  replaced  on 
the  throne  at  Fez  the  French  troops  will  be  recalled.  To  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  East  professions  of  this  kind,  however 
sincere  their  authors  may  be,  are  obviously  incapable  of  realisa- 
tion. If  Mulai  Aziz  is  re-instated  in  power  by  French  troops, 
his  tenure  of  life  would  not  be  worth  a  day's  purchase,  supposing 
the  French  troops  were  to  withdraw. 

Our  own  occupation  of  Egypt  has  taught  us  how  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  it  is  to  terminate  its  duration.  No  lack  of  charity 
can  be  charged  against  me  if  I  assert  that,  whatever  the  French 
Ministers  may  allege,  the  French  authorities  in  Algeria  clamour 
for  the  restoration  of  Mulai  Aziz  to  the  throne  by  French  troops 
because  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  will  have  to  remain 
there  year  after  year  till  a  provisional  protectorate  becomes  a 
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permanent  one.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  annexation  to 
France  might  not  be  the  best  arrangement  for  Morocco.  All 
I  do  say  is  that  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  until  Europe 
repudiates  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  and  Germany  consents  to  its 
repudiation.  If  France  labours  under  the  delusion  that  such  a 
result  can  be  effected  by  her  insisting  on  her  alleged  duty  to  bring 
about  the  re-entry  of  the  deposed  Sultan  into  Fez  under  the 
protection  of  French  troops,  she  will,  not  for  the  first  time,  be 
pitting  herself  against  forces  she  is  powerless  to  resist. 


GERMAN  FINANCE  AND   GERMAN  POLICY 

Since  I  last  wrote  on  this  subject  the  position  of  Germany, 
both  from  a  political  and  a  financial  point  of  view,  has  shown  a 
marked  advance.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
German  nation  has  changed  its  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of 
protecting  Germany  with  a  fleet  adequate  to  the  protection  of 
German  interests  on  the  high  seas,  as  recommended  by  the  Kaiser 
and  advocated  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  The  good  sense, 
however,  of  the  British  public  has  realised  the  plain  truth 
that,  whatever,  our  own  opinion  may  be  on  this  moot  question, 
England  has  no  moral  right — and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
no  practical  power — to  decide  the  question  whether  Germany 
shall  or  shall  not  raise  at  her  own  cost  any  fleet  she  deems 
essential  for  her  own  interests.  All  that  England  can  do  is  to 
increase  her  navy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  intact  her  naval 
supremacy. 

Both  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
independent  nations  possessing  the  same  right  to  protect  their 
several  interests  after  their  own  free  will,  and  who  are  entitled  to 
enforce  this  right  in  case  of  need.  The  late  Ministry  has  pledged 
itself  to  maintain  our  present  supremacy  by  adhering  to  the 
principle  that  England,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  must  have  a 
fleet  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  any  two  European  Powers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  incoming  Ministry  will 
falter  in  carrying  out  the  pledge  given  by  its  predecessors ;  and, 
this  being  so,  the  outcry  against  Germany  for  increasing  her  own 
fleet  falls  necessarily  to  the  ground. 

In  default  of  the  navy  scare,  the  rabid  opponents  of  friendly 
relations  between  England  and  Germany  have  of  late  resorted 
to  insinuations  that  the  demand  for  the  creation  of  a  German 
navy  was  not  really  popular  in  the  Fatherland ;  that  the  Social 
Democrats  were  about  to  agitate  against  the  huge  expenditure 
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involved  in  carrying  out  the  Ministerial  programme,  and  that 
Prince  Von  Billow  would  shortly  be  driven  out  of  office.  This  latter 
view  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Parisian  press,  from  whom 
our  Germanophobe  party  usually  adopt  their  views  of  foreign 
politics.  So  far  these  anticipations  have  proved  erroneous.  In 
spite  of  the  genuine  dislike  with  which  the  expropriation  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  Polish  proprietors  and  the  consequent 
Germanisation  of  Posen  were  received,  not  only  by  the  Poles,  the 
German  Liberals,  and  the  Southern  Catholics,  the  Expropriation 
Bill  and  the  Associations  Law — which  was  intended  to  make 
German  the  only  language  employed  at  all  public  meetings 
throughout  the  Fatherland — have  been  passed  by  substantial 
majorites  in  the  German  Parliament.  This  success  is  attributed 
on  all  sides  not  only  to  the  adroitness  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
as  a  tactician,  but  to  the  effect  produced  by  his  speeches  in 
impressing  upon  the  German  public  the  view  that  these  measures 
were  essential  to  the  consolidation  of  German  unity  throughout 
the  Empire.  The  result  has  been  that  Prince  Von  Biilow  has 
achieved  a  personal  reputation  as  a  statesman  which  he  had 
never  quite  held  before,  and  little  doubt  is  now  entertained  that 
he  will  succeed  in  obtaining  a  like  success  for  a  loan  of  fifty  millions 
or  more  which  he  proposes  to  contract  for  administrative  purposes 
in  Germany. 

In  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  portion  of  this  loan  can  be  applied 
to  naval  construction,  as  the  Parliament,  though  agreeing  in 
principle  to  the  proposal  that  the  German  navy  requires  a  very 
large  development  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  has  not  yet  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  taxation  which  this  development 
must  necessitate.  Parliamentary  procedure  in  Germany  is,  if 
possible,  more  unintelligible  to  Englishmen  than  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  of  Great  Britain  is  to  Germans.  The  two 
systems,  however,  have  this  in  common,  that  no  fresh  taxes  can 
be  raised,  nor  any  loans  contracted,  without  parliamentary  sanction 
and  approval.  Thus,  in  both  countries,  Parliament  holds  in  its 
hands  the  strings  of  the  national  purse.  In  financial  circles  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  loan  of  £50,000,000,  which,  in 
the  main,  is  already  ear-marked  for  industrial  enterprises,  and 
especially  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  will  be  raised  without  difficulty  in  the  Fatherland.  All 
railroads  in  Prussia,  and  I  believe  in  almost  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  belong  absolutely  to  the  State.  In  fact,  the 
Prussian  State  is  probably  by  far  the  largest  single  employer 
of  labour  in  the  world.  The  railway  system  of  Prussia  has 
350,000  men  in  its  employment.  It  is  exposed  to  no  possible 
competition  ;  it  can  fix  its  own  tariff  for  freights  and  passengers, 
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and  is  under  no  obligation  to  modify  its  scale  of  charges  or  the 
number  of  its  trains  unless  it  sees  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
change  will  increase,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  diminish  its  net  revenue. 
As  this  revenue  earns  an  annual  dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  it  is 
obvious  that  Germany  can  well  afford  to  borrow  money  at  a  little 
over  4  per  cent.,  while  to  investors  the  loan  seems  an  exception- 
ally safe  transaction,  yielding  a  percentage  far  greater  than  can 
be  earned  without  risk  by  the  purchase  of  State  loans  in  any 
solvent  European  country. 

There  are,  I  am  well  aware,  very  serious  objections  from  a 
political  and  economical  standpoint  to  the  construction  and 
administration  of  a  national  railway  system  being  a  State 
monopoly.  All  I  contend  is  that,  under  a  monopoly,  such  as 
exists  in  Prussia,  the  State  is  able  to  borrow  money  on  terms 
profitable  to  itself  and  attractive  to  prudent  investors.  This 
being  so,  it  is  comprehensible  that  the  German  Government 
should  calculate  on  the  loan  being  raised  without  difficulty  in 
the  Fatherland,  and  should  not  see  any  necessity  of  looking 
abroad  for  foreign  financial  support.  The  immediate  difficulty 
presented  to  German  statesmanship  is  not  how  the  present  loan 
is  to  be  raised,  but  as  to  how  the  taxes  necessitated  by  its 
issue  can  be  increased  with  the  least  danger  of  encountering 
popular  opposition.  By  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  the 
right  of  imposing  direct  taxes  is  confined  to  the  Confederation 
of  the  twenty-five  Sovereign  States  which  compose  the  United 
Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  imposing  indirect 
duties  is  confined  to  the  individual  States  composing  the 
Confederation. 

Out  of  a  population  of  close  upon  70,000,000  the  single  State 
of  Prussia  alone  contributes  37,000,000,  and  holds,  therefore,  a 
preponderating  influence  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  is 
elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Prussia 
commands  the  situation,  even  if  all  the  other  twenty-four  States 
were  united  in  opposition  to  her  policy.  The  fact  that  the 
German  Emperor  is  also  the  hereditary  King  of  Prussia  con- 
tributes to  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  Hohenzollern  kingdom. 
The  curious  franchise  existing  in  Prussia  has  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  question  as  to  under  what  form  additional  taxation  should 
be  levied.  In  Germany,  as  in  all  other  countries,  tax-payers  are 
anxious  to  have  additional  taxes  placed  on  other  shoulders  than 
their  own.  The  States,  taken  individually,  object  to  indirect 
taxation  as  falling  mainly  upon  themselves.  The  States,  taken 
collectively,  object  to  direct  taxation,  as  placing  an  undue 
burden  on  their  shoulders.  The  question  now  agitating  Prussia 
is  simply  a  discussion,  not  whether  the  forthcoming  loan  shall 
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be  raised,  but  whether  it  shall  be  raised  by  direct  or  indirect 
taxation. 

There  exists  a  sort  of  unwritten  understanding  in  Germany 
that  the  revenue  of  the  Empire  shall  be  raised  in  approximately 
equal  proportions  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  It  is  probable 
that  this  understanding  will  be  adhered  to  with  regard  to  the 
fresh  taxation  required  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loan  of  fifty 
millions.  Half  this  amount  will,  I  expect,  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation,  consisting  in  succession  duties,  which  will  fall  almost 
exclusively  on  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  Fatherland,  half  by 
indirect  taxation  in  the  form  of  State  monopolies  for  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  drink,  which  will  mainly  fall  on  the  working-classes. 
As  far  as  a  stranger  can  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject, 
the  compromise  thus  arranged  would  seem  to  be  equitable  in 
itself  and  calculated  to  attract  German  if  not  foreign  investors. 


THE  AMERICAN  ARMADA 

From  occasional  glimpses  of  stray  American  newspapers,  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  the  world  at  large,  and  Europe  in 
particular,  are  following  with  palpitating  interest  the  triumphal 
progress  made  by  the  American  Armada  in  its  audacious  attempt 
to  traverse  the  stormy  ocean  lying  between  Portsmouth  Bay,  on 
the  Eastern  Coast  of  North  America,  and  the  port  of  Yokohama 
in  Japan.  The  voyage  so  far  has  been  utterly  uneventful,  but 
as  vast  numbers  of  foreign  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  mostly 
sailing  under  the  Union  Jack,  make  similar  voyages  month  after 
month  with  perfect  safety,  the  British  public  cannot  be  expected, 
to  use  an  American  phrase,  "  to  enthuse  "  about  the  fact  that 
American  men-of-war  have  passed  safely  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
have  reached  a  port  in  California.  Henceforth  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  will  lie  across  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  will  prove  worthy  of  its 
name. 

The  only  incident  which  has  occurred,  or  which  is  reported 
to  have  occurred,  so  far  during  the  voyage  is  that  the  Government 
of  Washington  has  received,  or  is  said  to  have  received,  intima- 
tion from  some  person  or  persons  unknown,  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  that  an  attempt 
might  be  made  in  Brazilian  waters  to  destroy  the  American  fleet 
by  submarine  bombs.  This  alarming  rumour  has  been  worked 
to  its  utmost  throughout  the  United  States ;  but,  after  all,  a 
bomb  which  failed  to  explode,  even  if  it  ever  existed  outside  a 
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newspaper  reporter's  imagination,  is  not  much  of  an  incident. 
As  things  stand,  the  cruise  of  the  Armada  seems  to  be  assuming 
more  and  more  the  character  of  an  international  picnic.  All  the 
countries  situated  on  or  near  the  route  leading  from  San  Francisco 
to  Yokohama  have  sent  invitations  to  the  American  Government 
requesting  that  the  Armada  may  pay  them  a  visit  on  their  way 
out,  and  these  invitations  have  been  accepted  with  the  same 
cordial  geniality  with  which  they  were  given.  Nobody  can 
complain  of  this.  Bean-feasts  are  institutions  equally  popular 
with  both  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and  if  the 
United  States  of  America  think  it  worth  their  while  to  give 
a  marine  international  bean-feast  at  their  own  expense,  nobody 
— except  possibly  the  American  tax-payers — has  any  cause  to 
grumble. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when  the  despatch  of  the  American 
fleet  to  Japanese  waters  was  first  decided  at  the  White  House, 
during  the  period  when  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  California 
was  at  its  height,  the  voyage  of  ;the  Armada  was  represented 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  of  an  exchange  of  inter- 
national visits.  President  Koosevelt,  his  colleagues,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  ^Republican  party,  all  gave  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  the  arrival  of  a  mammoth  fleet  in  Japanese  waters 
was  intended  to  prove  to  the  Japanese,  by  ocular  demon- 
stration, that  the  American  Navy  is  not  a  phantom  fleet,  and 
thereby  to  strike  terror  into  their  hearts,  and  induce  them  to 
give  way  to  America  upon  the  burning  questions  between  herself 
and  Japan. 

There  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  two  possible  interpretations 
of  the  language  employed  by  the  President,  and  endorsed  by  his 
official  organs.  The  first  is  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  seriously  believed 
in  the  existence  of  an  American  navy  of  such  dimensions  as 
would  terrify  the  Island  Kingdom,  which  had  only  recently 
exterminated  the  Eussian  navy,  infinitely  superior  in  numbers 
and  seamanship  to  any  fleet  America  possesses  or  can  hope  to 
possess  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  second  interpretation  is  that  the  President  believed  that 
he  could.  "  bluff "  Japan  by  the  mere  threat  of  an  imaginary 
Armada  of  which  only  the  nucleus  was  as  yet  in  existence.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  American  statesmen  should  have  an 
almost  unlimited  confidence  in  the  game  of  "bluff"  when  played 
by  themselves.  They  are  all  addicted  to  the  mental  malady  of 
megalomania.  The  United  States,  especially  the  Southern  and 
the  Western  States,  are  the  breeding  ground  of  the  giant  goose- 
berry, the  prehistoric  mammoth  sea-serpent,  and  the  popular 
delusion  that,  come  what  may,  America  can  always  "  whip 
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creation."  This  national  passion  for  big  words,  turgid  phrases 
and  bunkum  oratory,  as  sufficient  substitutes  for  sound  sense  and 
strong  action,  is  encouraged  by  the  practical  immunity  from 
attack  which  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  ever  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  No  European  nation,  for  well- 
nigh  the  last  hundred  years,  has  ever  had  any  serious  idea 
of  going  to  war  with  the  Great  Kepublic  of  the  West,  or  of 
annexing  any  portion  of  America.  The  probable  cost  to  any 
European  Power  of  sending  an  armed  force  across  the  Atlantic 
is  so  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  any  advantage  which  might 
accrue  from  a  successful  invasion,  that  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  have  almost  invariably  given  way  whenever  any  question 
between  America  and  Europe  reached  a  stage  at  which  Europe 
must  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  or  resort 
to  war. 

In  all  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  between  America 
and  European  countries,  the  latter  have  found  out  by  bitter 
experience  that  the  Great  Kepublic  is,  politically  speaking,  a  sort 
of  chartered  libertine,  who  is  always  prepared  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion, but  who  is  equally  determined  to  dispute  payment  in  case 
the  arbiter  should  not  give  a  verdict  in  her  favour. 

Everybody  interested  in  the  welfare  of  humanity  must  sym- 
pathise with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent 
message  to  Congress,  stating,  as  if  it  were  a  sudden  and  novel 
discovery  of  his  own,  that :  "  The  anarchist  is  an  enemy  to 
society,  and  an  enemy  to  all  mankind.  His  is  a  deeper  degree  of 
criminality  than  any  other."  My  faith,  however,  in  Roosevelt 
statesmanship  is  impaired  when  I  learn  all  he  suggests  as  a 
remedy  for  Anarchism  is  :  "  That  no  paper  in  America  or  abroad 
should  be  permitted  to  circulate  if  it  propagates  Anarchist 
opinions."  If  the  report  of  the  momentous  message  to  Congress 
is  correctly  given,  I  can  only  say  that  the  remedy  seems  absurdly 
inadequate  to  the  evil.  During  the  Secession  War  a  deputation 
of  ardent  Abolitionists  called  upon  President  Lincoln,  urging  him 
to  instruct  the  Federal  soldiers,  on  their  march  through  the 
Southern  States,  to  take  with  them  a  number  of  tracts  illustrating 
the  evils  of  slavery.  Abraham  Lincoln  replied  that  he  demurred 
to  the  request  because  it  reminded  him  of  a  farmer  who  manured 
a  ten-acre  field  by  squirting  tobacco  juice  out  of  his  mouth  when- 
ever he  had  finished  chewing  the  plug.  I  hear  Americans  boasting 
of  Roosevelt  as  a  second  Lincoln.  I  should  say  myself  that  he 
was  only  an  understudy. 

The  Japanese  may  be  "  bluffed  "  into  submission  by  the  visit 
of  a  sham  fleet ;  Anarchists  may  give  up  the  employment  of 
bombs  if  all  letters  passing  through  the  United  States  post  should 
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be  opened  and  destroyed,  supposing  they  were  found  to  defend 
Anarchical  opinions  ;  and  before  the  month  of  November  next 
some  unforeseen  event  may  arise  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Republican  party  may  render  it  essential  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Eepublic  that  "  Teddy  Roosevelt"  should  overcome  his  scruples, 
and  should  be  nominated,  by  acclamation,  for  a  third  term  of 
office. 
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THE    MINERAL   RESOURCES    OF  WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 

BY  THE  HON.  C.  H.  RASON 
(Agent-General  for   Western  Australia) 

I. 

KIMBERLEY,  COOLGARDIE,  AND  KALGOORLIE. 

IT  was  not  till  1885  that  gold  in  any  appreciable  quantity  was 
found  in  Western  Australia.  In  the  following  year  the  fact  that 
a  new  State  had  been  added  to  the  Empire's  gold-producing 
countries  was  officially  recognised  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Kimberley  goldfields. 

The  area  of  the  proclaimed  Kimberley  goldfields  (the  remotest 
and  least  developed  of  all)  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Scotland, 
and,  since  it  is  peopled  by  fewer  persons  than  would  be  found  in 
an  English  village,  one  can  easily  believe  that  untold  mineral 
wealth  may  yet  be  discovered  in  that  part  of  Western  Australia. 
Two  years  ago  the  Assistant  Government  Geologist,  in  reporting 
on  a  silver-lead  mine  in  the  West  Kimberley  country,  remarked 
that  the  mine  was  situated  on  a  river  which,  "although  of  con- 
siderable size,"  does  not  even  find  a  place  on  the  map.  This  fact 
better  illustrates  the  remoteness  of  that  lonely  territory  in  the  far 
north-west  of  Australia  than  anything  else  I  could  cite.  Nearly 
every  mineral  of  economic  value  known  to  geological  science, 
including  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  and  tin,  has  been  proved  to 
exist  in  Kimberley,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  degree  of  richness 
will  some  day  be  proved  by  the  pioneer  prospector  and  the  enter- 
prising capitalist. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  or  so  attention  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie  and  other  proved  fields 
in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  State.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  In  those  years  these  fields  have  been  producing 
from  one  to  two  million  ounces  of  gold  per  annum.  In  only 
one  other  country  in  the  world  has  this  rate  of  production 
been  contemporaneously  equalled.  When  there  are  several  mines 
in  one  district  turning  out  gold  in  fabulous  quantities — some 
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100,000  ounces  and  others  150,000  ounces  yearly — speculative 
interest  is  inevitably  centred  in  the  exploitation  of  the  fields 
that  give  such  immediate  tangible  results  rather  than  in  purely 
speculative  work  in  unproven  fields. 

The  story  of  Coolgardie  is  one  of  the  world's  romances  of 
gold-seeking.  The  discoverers  were  two  Victorian  miners, 
Messrs.  Bay  ley  and  Ford,  who  had  been  prospecting  on  the 
Murchison,  and  the  expedition  resulting  in  the  discovery  which 
has  made  their  names  famous  in  Western  Australian  history, 
was  carried  on  under  conditions  that  taxed  the  endurance  and 
proved  the  quality  of  these  two  men,  as  similar  expeditions 
have  proved  the  "  grit "  and  resourcefulness  of  the  mining 
pioneers  all  over  Australia.  At  that  time  there  was  no  rail- 
way within  250  miles  of  Coolgardie;  no  white  settlement,  no 
roads,  no  food-supplies  of  any  kind  along  the  route,  and  precious 
little  drinkable  water.  From  Bayley  and  Ford's  mine  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  floated  into  a  company  in  London)  there  was  taken 
in  the  first  nine  years  of  its  history  134,000  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  £530,000,  upon  which  £184,000  was  paid  in  dividends. 
From  the  whole  Coolgardie  field  nearly  900,000  ounces,  of  the 
approximate  value  of  £3,500,000,  have  been  taken. 

In  June,  1893,  Flannagan  and  Hannan  discovered  the  alluvial 
field  named  after  Hannan,  and  later  known  as  Kalgoorlie.  A 
large  quantity  of  alluvial  gold  was  obtained  by  the  2,500  diggers 
who  quickly  swarmed  over  this  new  field ;  and  of  still  greater 
importance  was  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  rich  reefs  of  the 
Golden  Mile  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  sensational  discoveries  of  the  Londonderry  and  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  followed  in  1894.  The  Londonderry  was 
found  by  a  party  of  unsuccessful  prospectors  on  their  way  back 
to  Coolgardie.  Two  of  them  picked  up  some  rich  gold-bearing 
specimens.  After  a  brief  search,  the  outcrop  of  a  reef  was 
exposed,  from  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  took  out 
4,000  to  5,000  ounces  of  gold.  One  specimen  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  £3,500.  From  the  cap  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  reef  gold 
to  the  value  of  £20,000  was  secured  in  a  few  days.  One  specimen 
contained  fully  800  ounces,  and  two  nuggets  of  197  and  147 
ounces  were  secured.  The  mines  on  this  field  (officially  known 
as  East  Coolgardie,  but  generally  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  name  Kalgoorlie)  have  yielded  nearly  9,000,000  ounces 
of  gold  of  the  approximate  value  of  £36,000,000 ;  and  upon  this 
field,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  desert  country, 
there  has  grown  up  the  city  of  Kalgoorlie,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  30,000,  and  said  to  excel  many  of  the  larger  and  older 
cities  of  Australia  in  some  of  the  matters  of  advanced  civilisation, 
such  as  electric  lighting,  electric  tramways  and  telephones. 

s  2 
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II. 

OUTPUT  OF  GOLD. 

As  the  work  of  prospecting  and  discovery  proceeded,  fol- 
lowed by  the  opening  of  the  mines  and  general  expansion  and 
systematising  of  the  gold-getting  industry,  the  output  of  the 
metal  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  year  by  year.  In  1889  the 
yield  reached  nearly  £60,000  in  value  ;  in  1891  it  was  £115,000. 
The  following  year  it  doubled ;  and,  keeping  up  a  marvellous  rate 
of  progression  as  new  goldfields  were  opened  up,  it  reached 
£1,206,000  sterling  in  1896— the  eleventh  year  of  the  gold  pro- 
duction. For  the  following  year,  1897,  when  the  great  Kal- 
goorlie  mines  had  begun  to  contribute  to  the  yield,  the  value  rose 
to  well  over  £2,500,000;  and  in  1898,  948,564  ounces  were 
obtained,  the  value  being  just  over  £4,000,000  sterling.  Over 
£6,000,000  sterling  was  realised  in  each  of  the  two  following 
years;  and  the  new  century  was  inaugurated  by  a  yield  of 
£7,235,000  for  1901,  followed  by  just  under  £8,000,000  for  1902. 
1903,  with  an  output  of  just  under  2,750,000  of  crude  ounces 
(just  giving  over  2,000,000  of  fine  ounces),  the  value  being 
£8,770,000,  was  the  year  of  the  highest  yield  up  to  date.  1904-7 
show  a  decline  in  both  quantities  and  values  ;  but  this  is  due  not 
to  any  general  "  slump  "  in  the  mining  industry,  but  to  the 
decreased  output  of  a  few  mines,  the  previous  phenomenal  returns 
from  which  swelled  the  totals. 

The  1907  output  was  about  27,000  ounces  below  that  of  1906. 
But  the  tonnage  crushed  was  roundly  80,000  tons  greater  than  in 
1906,  the  grade  of  ore  falling  from  50 '54  shillings  per  ton  in 
1906  to  48-00  shillings  per  tori  in  1907.  This  is  not  only  because 
some  of  the  big  mines  have  become  poorer,  but  is  largely  because 
cheaper  methods  of  handling  the  ore  have  made  it  more  profitable 
to  work  ore  which  formerly  was  unpayable.  The  falling  off  in 
production  of  gold  is  due  to — 

(a)  Decrease  in  the  value  of  the  ore  in  many  of  the  principal  mines  as  they 
are  worked  deeper.     In  the  deepest  mine  in  the  State,  however,  values  have 
been  well  maintained  at  the  lowest  depth,  well  over  2000  feet. 

(b)  More  economical  methods  of  working,  taking  out  a  larger  tonnage  of 
ore  than  formerly,  but  at  a  lower  average  gold  content. 

(c)  Exhaustion  of  the  ore  in  several  mines,  which  have  been  large  producers 
in   the   past.     This   is   a  natural   consequence   of  rapid   modern  methods  of 
working  out  mines,  and  its  effect  can  only  be  neutralised  by  active  develop- 
ment of  new  mines  to  take  the  place  of  those  worked  out.     In  several  cases 
lately,  however,  mines  that  have  been  considered  worked  out  have  developed 
fresh  bodies  of  ore  and  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 

(d)  Dulness  in  the  mining  market,  making  it  impossible  to  open  up  new 
mines  actively  to  replace  those  worked  out,  and  discouraging  prospectors  from 
searching  for  fresh  discoveries. 
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At  the  present  time  the  annual  gold  output  of  Western 
Australia  is  only  two  or  three  points  less  than  half  of  the  total 
for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  That  is,  this  State  produces  nearly 
as  much  as  the  other  five  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand 
together.  Taking  the  grand  totals  of  gold  production  for  the 
twenty- three  years  from  1886  to  the  end  of  last  year,  we  find  that 
Western  Australia  has,  during  this  period,  produced  the  enormous 
quantity  of  over  18,000,000  fine  ounces — roughly,  some  750  tons 
of  gold  of  the  value  of  nearly  £80,000,000  sterling.  This  little 
community  has  won  from  the  wide  wastes  of  its  great,  sparsely- 
peopled  territory,  in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  gold  enough 
to  build  and  equip  a  fleet  of  forty  Dreadnoughts. 


III. 

GBOWTH  OF  GOLD-PRODUCTION. 

The  increase  in  dividends  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
growth  of  gold  production.  The  working  mines  made  a  start  in 
returning  profits  to  the  shareholders  in  1890  with  the  insignifi- 
cant total  of  £1,250.  Nine  years  later  the  total  amount  paid  in 
dividends  by  the  gold-mining  companies  in  one  year  exceeded 
£2,000,000  sterling !  Owing  to  improvements  in  conditions  of 
working,  the  dividends  do  not  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  annual  yield.  For  instance,  the  year  of  the  record  yield 
(1903)  shows  a  slightly  less  amount  paid  in  dividends  than  1904, 
when  the  production  had  somewhat  declined;  while  in  1905, 
with  a  still  further  decline  in  yield,  the  total  of  dividends  paid 
was  the  highest  on  record  (£2,167,639). 

Approximately,  the  Western  Australia  gold-mines  pay  a 
sovereign  in  profit  on  every  ounce  of  gold  produced.  Ten  years 
ago  the  dividends  averaged  £5  on  every  six  ounces.  Five  or  six 
years  later  the  results  had  improved,  the  dividends  averaging  in 
1903  £5  on  every  five  ounces.  This  relative  improvement  has 
continued  ever  since.  Last  year  an  output  of  1,697,000  ounces 
yielded  £1,738,000  in  dividends,  or  rather  more  than  one  sovereign 
profit  on  each  ounce  of  gold  won. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  what  may  be  termed  the  gold 
boom  in  the  State  serious  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity or  "  permanence  "  of  the  lodes  on  the  Eastern  fields. 
These  misgivings  were  founded  on  the  "pockety"  nature  of  the 
deposits  unearthed  about  Coolgardie ;  and  the  question  exercised 
many  minds  until  the  greater  Kalgoorlie  mines  were  opened  up 
on  a  large  scale  and  the  lodes  were  found  to  maintain  their 
auriferous  character  as  they  were  followed  down.  Then  the  un- 
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certainty  vanished ;  and  now  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet  on  the 
lode  has  been  reached  on  the  Boulder  reef,  while  over  a  dozen 
shafts  in  this  district  have  been  sunk  more  than  1,000  feet  on 
good  ore.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  a  falling-off  in  the  grade 
of  the  ore  as  great  depths  are  attained. 

I  would  particularly  point  out  that  the  present  falling  off  in 
the  production  need  not  be  the  cause  for  the  slightest  anxiety  as 
regards  the  future  of  the  gold-mining  industry  of  Western 
Australia  considered  as  a  whole.  Even  if  we  must  recognise 
that  perhaps  the  "  Golden  Mile  "  group,  which  have  constituted 
a  world-wonder  in  the  past  few  years,  may  not  continue  their 
phenomenal  returns,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  yet  pro- 
ducing largely.  In  1906  (which  is  the  last  year  for  which  I  have 
detailed  returns)  the  East  Coolgardie  Goldfield  (in  which  the 
Kalgoorlie  group  is  situated)  yielded  only  8,000  ounces  less  than 
in  the  previous  year,  although  the  dividends  amounted  to  £3,250 
more.  More  ore  had  been  taken  out  (nearly  1,500,000  tons  in 
1906  against  under  1,300,000  tons  in  1905),  but  the  ore  was  of 
lower  grade,  being  valued  at  56s.  as  against  65s.  in  the  previous 
year. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  race  for  showing  the  largest  annual 
return  and  paying  the  biggest  dividend,  it  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  in  the  past  to  pull  out  all  the  good  ore  in  sight  and 
realise  on  it  without  providing  adequately  for  the  expensive 
work  of  exploration  at  greater  depths.  To-day,  however,  all  the 
leading  mines  are  making  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  their 
front  position,  strengthening  themselves  by  active  exploration 
at  deep  levels  well  ahead  of  the  immediate  requirements  of 
the  mills. 

A  feature  in  the  methods  of  working  which  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  shareholders  in  the  gold  mines  generally  in  the 
State,  and  which  is  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Kalgoorlie  group,  is  that  the  proportion  of  dividends  to  annual 
yields  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  total  amount  of 
profits  returned  to  shareholders  reached  its  high-water  mark  in 
the  second  year  of  the  decline  of  the  yield.  For  instance, 
whereas  a  total  yield  of  1,871,038  fine  ounces  in  1902  resulted 
in  £1,424,272  being  paid  as  dividends,  the  lesser  yield  of  1,697,553 
fine  ounces  for  1907  gave  a  profit  returnable  of  no  less  than 
£1,738,163. 

Taking  the  percentages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dividends  paid 
by  the  mining  companies  rose  from  25'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction in  1904,  to  27'0  per  cent,  in  1907,  a  result  far  above  that 
obtained  in  the  sister  gold-producing  State  of  Victoria.  This  result 
conclusively  shows  that  economy  is  combined  with  efficiency  in 
working  the  leading  Western  Australian  mines.  The  very  latest 
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scientific  modes  of  working  are  adopted,  the  most  up-to-date 
labour-saving  machinery  is  employed,  and  every  economical 
device  is  brought  into  operation,  with  the  result  that  although, 
owing  to  the  lower  grade  of  the  ore,  the  value  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced per  man  employed,  above  and  below  ground,  has  fallen 
from  £459  in  1905  to  £438  in  1906,  the  average  tonnage  of  ore 
raised  per  man  engaged  on  the  mines  in  all  Western  Australia, 
has  increased  from  157  tons  to  173.  The  average  tonnage  of 
ore  raised  per  man  employed  in  the  East  Coolgardie  field  is 
very  high,  viz.,  248  tons,  as  also  the  average  production  per 
man,  £701. 

But,  above  all,  and  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known — for  herein 
lies  the  assurance  of  continued  and  increased  prosperity  for 
the  mining  industry  of  Western  Australia — in  regard  to  the 
situation  of  the  mining  areas,  the  eggs  are  not  all  in  one  basket. 
The  Golden  Mile  mines  have  taken  the  leading  place  in  the 
public  eye  both  on  account  of  their  extensive  workings  and  their 
large  yields.  But  they  are  not  the  only  gold  mines  Western 
Australia  possesses.  In  the  lecture  before  mentioned  the  State 
Mining  Engineer  emphasises  the  point  that  the  biggest  mines 
being  worked  at  full  capacity  their  output  figures  in  undue  pro- 
portion in  the  total  production.  He  points  out  that  there  are 
many  other  promising  mines  distributed  over  the  auriferous 
areas  of  the  State  which  might  prove  equally  profitable  if  only 
equal  attention  and  capital  were  devoted  to  their  development. 
At  the  end  of  1906  there  were  thirty-five  mines  in  the  State 
which  had  individually  produced  more  than  50,000  ounces  of 
fine  gold,  and  these  were  well  distributed  over  the  immense 
gold-bearing  areas. 

Then,  among  the  1,150  producing  gold  mines  in  the  State 
there  are  a  host  of  smaller  properties  which  together  now  supply 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  annual  output  of  the  State, 
but  which  were  they  fully  developed  and  systematically  and 
scientifically  worked  would  soon  make  up  the  deficiency  arising 
from  the  decline  in  the  yield  of  the  leading  group.  The  State 
Mining  Engineer  remarks  that  in  regard  to  many  of  these  smaller 
mines,  which  have,  nevertheless,  produced  over  10,000  ounces 
each,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  that  only  a  shaft  some  200  or 
300  feet  deep  has  been  sunk,  and  that  very  little  or  no  prospecting 
development  has  been  carried  out.  The  gold  near  the  surface 
has  been  dug  out,  and  then  the  rich,  easily  accessible  deposit 
having  been  exhausted,  these  mines  are  considered  as  worked  out ; 
whereas,  says  the  authority  I  am  quoting,  they  have  hardly  begun 
to  be  worked  from  the  point  of  view  of  systematic  mining.  The 
industry  was,  he  stated,  still  in  its  infancy;  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  properties  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  big  mines 
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provided  the  capital  requisite  for  the  proper  working  of  these  un- 
developed properties  is  forthcoming. 

Again,  outside  the  developed  and  partially  developed  mines, 
is  the  immense  extent  of  untouched  auriferous  country  with  reefs 
running  through  it  literally  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  total  area 
held  under  gold-mining  leases  in  all  the  State  was,  according  to 
the  last  return,  only  30,000  acres  represented  by  some  2,200  leases, 
and,  as  yet,  but  little  even  of  that  extent  has  been  opened  up. 
Here  we  have  something  like  fifty  square  miles  only  held  on  gold- 
mining  leases,  although  the  total  area  of  the  nineteen  proclaimed 
goldfields  amounts  in  round  figures  to  315,089  square  miles. 
This  vast  area  of  virgin  gold-bearing  country  still  awaits  the 
prospector.  Present  operations  are  confined  to  only  a  few  spots. 
Outside  these  there  lies  a  vast  field  untried  and  of  limitless  possi- 
bilities. It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  deposits 
as  rich  as  those  now  being  worked — or  even  richer — will  be  dis- 
covered. Only  within  the  last  three  years  or  so  the  Black  Kange 
field  in  the  East  Murchison  district  has  been  opened  up,  with  the 
result  that  in  this  new  sphere  of  operations  there  are  now  a  large 
number  of  producing  mines,  the  yields  from  which  form  an 
appreciable  contribution  to  the  total  production.  Nearly  100,000 
ounces  came  from  the  East  Murchison  field  in  1906  as  against 
85,000  ounces  in  the  preceding  year. 

TABLE  SHOWING  GOLD  PRODUCTIONS  TO  31ST  DECEMBER,  1907. 

Square  Miles.  Ounces. 

Ashburton 14,230  5,295 

Broad  Arrow 1,038  246,898 

Coolgardie 11,702  1,197,352 

Donnybrook 100  840 

Dundas  11,430  334,733 

East  Coolgardie 810  9,660,639 

East  Murchison 25,447  762,235 

Gasgoyne 5,313  733 

Kimberley 33,833  26,274 

Murchison 20,650  1,875,068 

Mount  Margaret 44,860  1,511,639 

North  Coolgardie 32,858  1,276,545 

North-east  Coolgardie 21,594  534,341 

Pilbara  32,696  215,306 

Peak  Hill 24,732  187,374 

Phillips  River 5,572  29,394 

West  Pilbara 10,843  19,534 

Yilgarn  13,685  406,382 

Yalgoo   .      18,833  53,494 

(Outside  of^  IQ  -711 

State  generally JGoldfields.)  19'711 

18,363,787 
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IV. 

AEEA. 

The  enormous  area  of  mineral  lands  in  Western  Australia  is 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  small  population  to  develop 
thoroughly,  and  everywhere  throughout  the  fields  we  find  very 
numerous  promising  prospecting  ventures  lying  idle,  which  are 
deserving  of  being  followed  up,  and  many  of  which  would  no 
doubt  become  good  mines  if  they  were  well  opened  up.  As  time 
goes  on  these  will  be  doubtless  taken  in  hand  and  tried.  In  the 
present  depressed  state  of  the  mining  market,  however,  prospectors 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  financial  backing  which  they 
require  in  order  to  live  while  they  are  opening  up  new  mines,  and 
even  harder  to  get  enough  capital  to  equip  them  with  machinery 
when  they  have  "  proved  "  as  far  as  possible  by  manual  labour. 
The  great  incentive  to  active  prospecting,  namely,  a  ready  market 
for  sale  of  any  good  discovery  the  prospector  may  make,  being 
thus  absent,  very  little  of  such  work  is  now  being  done,  considering 
the  great  opportunities  which  are  open  on  every  side.  With  a 
revival  of  confidence  and  investment  in  mining  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  great  revival  in  prospecting,  with  consequent  rapid 
improvement  in  the  production  of  gold. 

The  known  fields  are  continually  having  new  discoveries  made 
in  them  and  being  extended,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  huge  areas  in  the  State  in  which  minerals  occur 
which  have  hardly  been  looked  at  by  prospectors.  A  conspicuous 
instance  of  an  extensive  tract  of  gold-bearing  country  which  awaits 
opening  up  is  the  Pilbarra  district  in  the  north-west,  comprising 
an  area  of  35,000  square  miles  as  a  proclaimed  gold  field.  Although 
rich  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  various  directions  within 
this  area,  and  initiatory  work  has  been  done  at  one  or  two  centres 
here,  the  want  of  transport  facilities  has  hitherto  blocked  the 
way  for  this  field  to  become  a  leading  contributor  to  the  gold 
production,  as  it  will  be  when  a  railway  between  the  coast  and 
the  field  is  provided. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Pilbarra  field  again  lies  a  vast 
stretch  of  country  known  to  be  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  but  at 
present  un exploited.  To  the  mineral  resources  of  this  north-west 
region,  at  present  only  devoted  in  parts  to  the  pastoral  industry, 
the  State  must  look  for  a  principal  source  of  its  prosperity  in  the 
future.  The  auriferous  reefs  appear  to  have  a  course  of  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  eastern  goldfields  and  those  in  the  western 
division  into  this  north-western  region  ;  and  in  the  time  to  come, 
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when  the  railway  shall  have  been  carried  into  this  country  and 
connections  formed  with  the  existing  Eastern  and  Murchison 
railways,  a  chain  of  gold  mines  will  connect  all  these  parts,  a 
broad  golden  pathway  running  from  the  South  coast,  on  the  34th 
parallel,  up  right  through  the  heart  of  the  State,  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Pardu  desert  on  the  20th  parallel.  There  is  auriferous 
country  all  the  way,  but  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  untouched — a 
virgin  field  of  incalculable  richness  waiting  to  be  won. 

Rapid  and  wonderful  in  results,  as  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  mining  industry  of  Western  Australia  up  to  the  present,  the 
immense  mineral  resources  of  this  marvellous  country  have,  as 
yet,  only  been  tapped  in  a  few  places  ;  and  only  a  few  mines  have 
as  yet  been  fully  opened  up  and  worked  to  their  full  capacity. 
When  the  general  revival  in  the  industry  comes  and  the  new 
fields  are  thoroughly  prospected,  I  believe  the  results  will  cause 
the  advancement  made  hitherto  to  appear  insignificant.  Unlike 
the  Transvaal,  all  the  great  mines  of  which  are  in  one  chain  on 
one  line  of  reefs,  Western  Australia  has  many  gold-producing 
centres  scattered  over  enormous  stretches  of  its  vast  surface.  The 
railway  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  It  has  been  carried  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  coast  inland  to  the  goldfields.  But  further 
extensions  in  several  directions  are  necessary  for  the  full  exploit- 
ation of  even  the  proved  auriferous  areas  ;  and  these  will  gradually 
be  carried  out. 

V. 

POLICY. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  has 
always  been  a  bold  and  helpful  one  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  mining  resources  of  the  State,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  gold-mining ;  and  railways  have  been  con- 
structed to  all  the  present  leading  gold-mining  centres,  even  the 
nearest  of  which  is  far  distant  from  the  capital  and  the  coast. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  general  mining  industry  of  Western 
Australia  is  the  State  aid  given  in  co-operation  with,  or  in  the 
absence  of,  private  enterprise,  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
holders  of  small  claims ;  also  for  the  encouragement  of  prospect- 
ing. By  the  erection  of  State  batteries  and  provision  of  cyanide 
plants  in  remote  and  isolated  spots  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
any  of  the  leading  centres  of  the  industry  or  any  of  the  big 
mines,  much  has  been  done  to  assist  the  workers  of  small  gold 
mines  who  are  unable  to  provide  crushing  mills  and  machinery 
for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the  intention  is  that  these 
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reducing  plants  shall  not  be  run  at  a  loss  for  all  time.  Up  to 
1905  there  was  a  loss  of  £11,000  on  a  total  outlay  of  £90,000,  but 
in  1906  there  was  a  profit  of  £3,000.  Since  the  inception  of  this 
form  of  State  aid  and  up  to  the  end  of  1906,  the  public  batteries 
had  crushed,  in  round  figures,  410,000  tons  of  gold  ore  for  a  yield 
of  456,000  ounces,  valued  at  £1,680,000,  besides  21,000  tons  of 
tin  ore,  producing  tin  valued  at  £25,000.  These  figures  show 
the  value  of  the  State  assistance  to  smaller  operators ;  while  as 
regards  the  public,  the  revenue  from  the  batteries  and  cyanide 
plants  (the  charges  for  the  use  of  which  are  fixed  as  low  as 
possible)  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  practically 
self-supporting. 

In  addition  to  assistance  in  the  treatment  of  ores,  the  State 
helps  to  equip  prospecting  parties,  and  makes  advances  to 
struggling  claim -holders  to  aid  them  in  the  development  of 
their  properties,  in  boring  for  lodes,  and  in  working  alluvial 
deposits.  It  also  conducts  undertakings  for  the  supply  of  water 
on  the  goldfields,  and  cuts  tracks  to  mines  in  the  bush. 


VI. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

But  the  main  work,  besides  the  railway,  initiated  and  carried 
out  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in 
Western  Australia,  is  the  gigantic  undertaking  for  supplying 
water  to  the  Eastern  goldfields  by  pumping  it  through  pipes 
from  a  river  source  on  the  Darling  coastal  range  near  the  capital 
city  of  Perth,  through  the  eastern  agricultural  districts,  to  a 
central  reservoir  near  Kalgoorlie,  and  thence  on  to  Boulder- 
Kanowna  and  Bulong,  a  distance  of  over  380  miles.  This 
monumental  feat  of  engineering  was  commenced  in  1896  and 
completed  early  in  1903,  the  total  cost  being  £3,000,000  sterling. 
The  total  revenue  from  sales  of  water  from  this  supply  during 
the  financial  year  ending  June  30th,  1907,  was,  in  round  figures, 
£167,000,  while  the  working  expenses  only  amounted  to  £65,000 
(including  provision  of  a  reserve  of  £10,000),  the  surplus  balance 
going  to  meet  the  annual  charges  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
in  connection  with  the  loan  raised  for  construction. 

It  is  on  the  Eastern  goldfields  principally  that  waterworks 
are  a  prime  necessity,  the  Murchison  country  in  the  Western 
division  being  for  the  most  part  well  provided  with  natural 
surface  supplies. 

I  shall,  I  think,  be  justified  here  in  laying  some  stress  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  railway  construction  and  water 
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supply.  With  the  completion  of  the  projected  railways  to 
Ravensthorpe,  Norseman,  Black  Range,  Meekatharra,  and  Marble 
Bar,  no  important  mining  centre  in  the  State  will  have  much 
to  complain  of  as  regards  transport  facilities.  It  is  also  worth 
bringing  out  that  the  State  is  a  remarkably  easy  one  for  traversing 
with  horses  and  vehicles,  formed  roads  being  hardly  ever  required. 
Cartage  rates  are  often  expensive,  owing  to  high  cost  of  fodder 
and  distances  to  be  traversed,  but  there  is  rarely  any  physical 
difficulty  in  carrying  goods  to  any  part  of  the  fields.  The  popular 
idea- that  our  goldfields  are  wildernesses  of  sand  requires  to  be 
combated  on  every  opportunity.  In  reality  the  State  is  a 
particularly  easy  one  for  getting  about  from  place  to  place, 
except  for  the  great  distances  to  be  traversed. 

Water  supply  is  constantly  being  extended,  and  all  the 
principal  travelling  routes  throughout  the  State  are  fairly  well 
supplied  with  water.  Great  efforts  are  made  by  the  Mines  Water 
Supply  Department  to  get  wells  in  all  districts  where  prospectors 
wish  to  work,  and  in  many  instances  wells  have  been  put  down 
ahead  of  any  serious  prospecting. 

An  institution  under  Government  control,  which  is  bound  to 
have  an  increasing  beneficial  influence  on  the  mining  industry 
of  Western  Australia,  as  time  runs  on,  is  the  School  of  Mines, 
established  at  Kalgoorlie,  for  imparting  scientific  and  technical 
instruction,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  training  in  mining 
methods.  Another  public  institution  intimately  associated  with 
the  gold  production  of  the  State  is  the  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
in  the  capital  city  of  Perth,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  is  administered  by  a  Deputy  Master,  directly 
responsible  to  that  Government.  Although,  therefore,  the  Mint 
buildings,  having  been  erected  by  the  State,  are  Colonial  property, 
the  working  institution  is  an  Imperial  Department.  Here  the 
product  of  the  goldfields  is  converted  into  standard  English 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  the  Mint  providing  a  market 
in  the  State,  where  the  standard  value  of  gold  (£3  17s.  10^., 
ll-12ths  fine)  can  always  be  obtained  for  the  metal,  without 
delay,  instead  of  the  producer  being  compelled  to  make  the 
best  bargain  he  can  with  a  bank  or  with  a  private  dealer,  or 
having  to  send  his  consignment  of  gold  over-seas  for  disposal. 

The  State  of  Western  Australia  pays  an  annuity  of  £22, 500 
towards  the  working  expenses  of  the  Mint.  But  as  the  whole  of 
the  receipts  of  the  institution  are  paid  into  the  State  Treasury, 
and  these  far  overtop  the  expenditure,  the  result  is  an  annual 
substantial  gain  to  the  State. 
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VII. 

OTHER  MINERALS. 

I  now  propose  to  refer  to  the  minerals,  other  than  gold,  to 
be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  huge  area  of  Western  Australia. 
Were  it  not  for  the  overwhelming  predominance  of  the  gold- 
mining,  these  other  minerals  would  no  doubt  attract  more 
attention  than  they  do  at  present.  But,  as  it  is,  the  extensive 
deposits  of  copper,  tin  and  coal  are  being  worked  to  considerable 
advantage,  with  every  promise  of  enlarged  operations  and 
increased  profits  as  time  runs  on,  while  a  beginning  has  been 
made  with  utilising  the  tantalite  ore  found  on  the  tin-fields. 

There  may  be  immense  possibilities  in  this  little-known 
mineral,  tantalum.  It  is  very  ductile  and  can  be  readily  rolled 
and  drawn  out  in  threads.  At  present  its  principal  use  is  for 
filament  in  electric  incandescent  lamps ;  but  seeing  that  a  very 
insignificant  proportion  added  to  steel  increases  the  hardness 
fourfold,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  future  for  it 
in  connection  with  either  armour  plates  or  armour-piercing 
projectiles. 

Copper-mining  was  the  first  mineral-raising  industry  estab- 
lished in  Western  Australia,  the  discovery  of  a  cupriferous  area 
having  been  made  as  far  back  as  1848.  As  yet  copper-mining  in 
Western  Australia  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  fully  developed. 
It  is  widely  distributed.  Ores  rich  in  copper  are  found  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  from  Kimberley  in  the  north-west 
down  to  the  Phillips  Biver  field  in  the  south-west  division,  and 
the  Murchison  and  Mount  Margaret  districts  to  the  eastward. 
The  total  production  to  the  end  of  1907  was  of  £700,000  value. 

Silver  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  treatment  of  gold 
at  the  Mint,  the  total  amount  thus  realised  up  to  the  end 
of  last  year  being  about  1,500,000  ounces,  of  the  value  of 
about  £200,000. 

Black  tin  is  another  commercial  mineral  produced  in  the 
State,  the  principal  localities  of  the  deposits  being  Green  Bushes 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  south-western  division  and  the  Marble 
Bar  district  in  the  north-west.  The  deposits  have  been  proved  to 
be  extensive,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  worked  nearly  so  thoroughly 
as  they  might  be.  Only  some  twenty  miles  from  Port  Hedland  in 
the  north-west  region,  a  very  rich  tin-field  was  recently  dis- 
covered, which  promises  to*  become  a  busy  centre  of  operations 
under  the  more  favourable  working  conditions  which  will  result 
from  the  opening- up  of  the  district  by  the  railway  it  has  been 
decided  to  construct  at  a  cost  of  some  £700,000.  1907  had  the 
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largest  production  of  tin-ore  of  any  year  yet  recorded.  The 
Government  geologist  reports  that  the  tin  lodes  in  this  locality 
are  numerous,  and  occupy  a  considerable  area  of  country. 

Deposits  of  hydrous  bituminous  coal  have  been  found  on  river 
banks  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  south-western  division  ; 
but  the  only  seams  being  operated  upon  at  present  are  those  on 
the  Collie  River,  where  very  large  deposits  of  this  mineral  have 
been  located  scattered  over  a  considerable  area.  The  output  for 
the  year  1906  was  150,000  tons,  an  increase  of  22,000  tons  over 
previous  year. 

A  few  opals  have  been  found  near  Coolgardie,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  this  stone  figuring  on  the  list 
of  the  State's  products. 

Lime-stone  and  iron-stone,  both  used  for  fluxing  purposes  in 
the  smelters,  were  raised  in  various  parts  during  last  year. 

The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  held  under  leases  for  purposes 
other  than  gold-mining  in  1906  was  27,000  acres,  and  under 
gold-mining  leases  30,000  acres,  making  a  grand  total  of  leased 
mining  land  of  57,000  acres.  No  gold-mining  is  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  State  on  private  property,  and  only  two  other  mineral 
leases  on  private  property,  covering  together  fifty  acres,  were 
running  in  1906. 

The  tale  of  Western  Australia's  gold  production  is  told  in 
figures  that  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  world.  At  one  end 
of  the  record  is  the  insignificant  year's  output  of  a  few  score 
ounces  worth  a  few  hundred  pounds ;  at  the  other  a  single  year's 
output  of  2,000,000  ounces,  valued  at  something  like  £8,000,000 
sterling.  And  when  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  twenty-three 
years  are  totalled  they  give  us  18,000,000  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at 
£78,000,000,  upon  which  dividends  aggregating  £17,500,000  have 
been  paid.  This  is  the  work,  too,  of  a  little  British  community 
of  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  mining 
developments  and  prospects  of  Western  Australia,  I  cannot  help 
congratulating  that  country,  and  this  country,  too,  upon  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  richest  mineral  territories  in  the  world. 
I  think  Western  Australia's  twenty-three  years'  mining  history 
proves  this.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  operations  was  the 
production  of  only  302  crude  ounces,  yielding  270 '17  fine  ounces 
of  the  value  of  £1,114  12s.  2£d.  But  that  modest-looking  record, 
set  out  with  official  exactitude  down  to  the  odd  17  grains  of 
gold  and  the  odd  farthing  of  value,  lias  become  historic  in  our 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  record  that  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  one  of  the  largest  as  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  populous  of  the  Empire's  over-sea  dominions. 
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It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  pioneering  enterprise  that 
has  found  rich  reward  ;  of  high  hopes  that  have  been  realised  ;o  f 
the  unconquerable  courage  that  faced  danger  and  death  on  the 
sun-smitten  plains  ;  of  the  splendid  capacity  that  planted  gardens 
in  a  waterless  waste,  built  cities  in  the  places  that  our  fathers 
deemed  to  be  uninhabitable,  and  thrust  the  outposts  of  colonisa- 
tion and  civilisation  into  the  far  interior  of  a  continent. 

C.  H.  BASON. 
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ABOUT    SCHOOL    HYGIENE 

PARLOUS    PRACTICE    IN    A    PUBLIC    OFFICE 

BY  KATHARINE  BATHURST 

(Late  Inspector  of  Schools) 

THE  word  hygiene  is  daily  employed  by  all  persons  connected 
with  our  elementary  schools,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ordinary  citizen  really  understands  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
In  a  general  way  hygiene  may  be  said  to  signify  the  preservation 
of  health,  but  school  hygiene  implies  much  more  than  this : 
the  whole  educational  environment  of  each  individual  child  is 
concerned,  in  accordance  with  definite  physiological  principles. 

The  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  more  especially  the  well- 
being  of  the  children,  has  lately  received  the  attention  of  a  new 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  Education  Administrative  Provisions 
Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
Children  Act,  must  now  be  regarded  as  an  integral  feature  in  the 
educational  programme  of  the  country.  Parliament  has  entrusted 
the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions  to  the  local  education  authorities, 
deputing  the  Board  of  Education  to  supervise  and  control  their 
work  :  while  by  way  of  guidance  to  the  local  authorities  the  Board 
of  Education  has  recently  issued  a  Memorandum  on  the  subject. 
Previous  legislation  had  already  provided  machinery  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  public.  For  example,  factory  work,  over- 
crowding, drainage,  water  supply,  inspection  of  meat  and  milk, 
and  the  removal  of  rubbish,  have  long  been  nominally  under  the 
control  of  either  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Home  Office  or  the  various  local  authorities.  The 
new  Act  therefore  has  to  be  fitted  into  a  pre-existing  system,  and 
it  may  be  convenient  to  justify  its  appearance  in  face  of  the 
ignorance  prevailing  amongst  the  majority  of  the  people  whom  it 
is  designed  to  benefit. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  their  Memorandum  speaks  placidly 
of  "  a  broad  basis  of  public  health  "  and  "  the  progressive  unifica- 
tion of  the  public  health  services,"  but  even  the  well  educated  and 
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comfortable  classes  may  be  excused  for  finding  tbese  phrases  more 
impressive  than  comprehensible.  I  take  it  that  a  broad  basis  of 
the  public  health  is  not  yet  in  existence,  and  I  assume  that  the 
phrase  means  a  satisfactory  average  standard  of  well-being  in 
the  nation  at  large.  The  progressive  unification  of  the  medical 
services  involves  more  technical  knowledge  for  its  elucidation,  and 
cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  Board ;  unifica- 
tion will  not  be  really  possible  until  a  new  Government  department 
has  been  established  with  a  responsible  Minister  at  its  head. 
Meanwhile  the  general  public  is  inclined  to  imagine  that  doctors 
are  all  alike  and  are  concerned  with  the  same  kind  <gf  work,  any 
dissimilarities  being  due  to  differences  in  ability,  rather  than  to 
differences  of  duty.  To  many  persons  the  designation  "medical 
officer  of  health  "  and  "  general  practitioner,"  are  interchangeable 
terms  ;  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  all  general  practitioners  are 
medical  officers  of  health.  Seriously  it  would  seem  that  the 
Board  of  Education  had  traded  on  this  vagueness  in  the  public 
mind  when  issuing  the  circulars  of  November  22nd,  1907,  and 
January  23rd,  1908.*  The  benevolent  sentiments  issued  yearly 
in  ever-increasing  quantity  as  memoranda  and  blue  books  merely 
blind  our  eyes.  The  Board  apparently  forgets  that  no  machinery 
exists  for  carrying  out  their  impracticable  theories :  as  usual  the 
children  are  the  sufferers  —  they  are  cared  for  "on  paper." 
Inquirers  are  referred  to  official  documents,  and  the  humble  but 
immediately  possible  remedies  for  the  many  evils  that  exist  are 
overlooked.  I  propose  to  justify  this  crusade  against  the  educa- 
tional authority  in  detail.  Let  me  begin  by  examining  the 
fundamental  principles  of  school  hygiene. 

Any  new  and  serviceable  scheme  of  school  hygiene  must 
include  the  improvement  of  the  existing  conditions  of  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development  in  the  children.  It  should  be 
directed  towards  the  prevention  of  disease  in  childhood  and. 
towards  raising  the  standard  of  national  knowledge  and  physique, 
its  final  purpose  being  the  development  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion itself.  These  are  definite  and  practical  aims,  and  may  be 
summarised  under  the  following  heads: — 

1.  Physical  education,  including  supervision  of  manual  training,   gymnastic 

exercises,  organised  games,  and  dancing. 

2.  Teaching  of  hygiene  to  teachers  and  others. 

3.  Physiology  and  psychology  of  ordinary  educational  methods  and  curricula, 

including  fatigue,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  questions  of  sex. 

4.  Scientific  supervision  of  school  methods,  especially  of  kindergarten. 

5.  Supervision  of  school  furniture,  buildings,  baths,  douches,  ventilation,  light- 

ing, heating  apparatus,  drinking  water  and  sanitary  arrangements. 


*  Copies  of  these  circulars  can  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Wyman  and  Sons,  Fetter 
Lane,  E.G. 
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6.  Special  educational  methods  for  abnormal  children  of  all  the  many  different 

types,  the  mentally  and  physically  defective,  the  dull   and  backward, 
blind,  and  deaf. 

7.  Prevention  of  infectious  disease. 

8.  Routine  medical  inspection. 

The  last  heading  may  be  practically  divided  into  the  inspection 
of  schools  and  inspection  of  school  children.  The  distinction  is 
purely  arbitrary,  but  it  is  convenient.  In  any  event,  medical 
inspection  of  schools  must  form  an  integral  factor  in  every 
modern  system  of  education,  not  as  some  would  have  us  believe 
as  the  natural  corollary  of  compulsory  education,  an  argument 
which  pre-supposes  its  harmfulness,  but  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
expediency  to  educate  the  educable  and  to  keep  the  healthy  in 
good  health.  In  both  cases  expert  medical  advice  is  essential  if 
the  efforts  of  the  State  are  not  to  be  misdirected. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  its  hygienic  aspect  consists 
chiefly  in  criticising  and  approving  plans  of  new  school  buildings 
and  in  suggesting  as  far  as  possible  remedies  for  old  buildings 
erected  without  medical  advice.  In  its  educational  aspect  it 
consists  in  the  supervision  of  school  curricula  and  methods  gener- 
ally, more  especially  in  the  infant  schools.  These  matters  may 
appear  insignificant,  but  they  are  all-important  in  practice,  for 
the  presence  of  the  doctor  in  the  school  will  help  to  instil  scientific 
methods  into  the  minds  of  teachers  and  educationalists,  and  till 
the  doctor  appears,  and  not  till  then  may  we  look  for  considerable 
progress  in  education. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  importance  of 
physical  drill  and  the  necessity  for  some  training  before  giving 
the  simplest  lessons  has  received  recognition.  It  was,  I  think,  in 
December  1900  that  the  women  inspectors  raider  the  Board  of 
Education  were  instructed  to  report  upon  "  Drill "  in  girls'  and 
infants'  schools.  At  that  date,  especially  in  country  schools,  an 
immense  number  of  teachers  had  taught  themselves  out  of  a  text- 
book ;  the  children  copied  the  movements  of  the  mistress,  when 
she  herself  had  received  no  instruction  whatever  in  the  reasons 
for  developing  certain  muscles,  nor  could  she  of  course  distinguish 
whether  any  individual  child  was  fit  or  not  to  perform  the  usual 
routine.  I  have  myself  found  babies  of  five  years  old  being  drilled 
with  dumb-bells,  and  I  have  constantly  seen  girls  at  a  delicate 
age  going  through  violent  and  evidently  painful  movements  when 
they  were  quite  unfit  for  such  exercise.  Stays  were  commonly 
worn,  even  in  the  case  of  girls  who  attended  a  pupil  teacher 
centre  where  gymnastic  dress  was  in  use,  and  the  instructor  in 
these  cases  was  often  a  drill  sergeant  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy 
or  hygiene  must  have  been  extremely  limited. 

Curative  exercises  for  special  weaknesses   or  a  progressive 
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scheme  increasing  in  effort  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  child 
were  almost  limited  to  training  colleges,  and  the  idea  that  "any- 
one could  teach  drill "  was  the  common  conception  of  officials 
and  managers.  I  wish  I  could  think  that  ignorance  was  even 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  at  any  rate  we  have  progressed 
in  theory,  and  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Madame 
Osterberg  and  the  able  teachers  who  have  year  by  year  issued 
from  Dartford  Physical  Training  College. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  medical  inspection  may  now  be 
emphasised  in  a  few  words.  It  implies  the  systematic  inspection 
from  a  medical  point  of  view,  not  only  of  the  school  premises, 
appurtenances  and  methods,  but  also  of  the  children,  so  that  every 
head  teacher  in  dealing  with  the  difficult  problems  of  school  life 
may  have  the  advantage  of  medical  guidance,  and  every  child, 
normal  or  abnormal,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  inspected  by  a  medical  man  or  woman  once  or 
twice  during  school  life,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
necessary. 

It  is  the  pardonable  want  of  expert  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  parents  which  is  the  essential  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  doctor  into  the  schools.    His  presence  there  implies 
more   than   the  appointment  of   a  medical  adviser  to  the  local 
education   committee,   more   than   the  prevention   of  infectious 
diseases  in  the  schools,  more  than  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  deal 
with  such  problems  as  defective  vision,  ventilation  and  sanitation 
of  schools,  and  more  than  the  separation  of  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children.     We  are  beginning  to  realise  at  last  that  a 
large   percentage   of   children   attending   the   public   elementary 
schools  are  suffering  from  remediable  or  preventible  defects,  and 
school  hygiene  is  the  practical  effort  to  profit  by  the  timeworn 
proverb  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure."     A  certain  amount  of 
philanthropy  founded  on  universal  human  sympathy  is  unavoid- 
able.    For  instance  it  is  probably  not  to  the  immediate  advantage 
of  the  State  to  educate  the  feeble-minded,  or  to  maintain  the  life 
of  a  consumptive  child.     Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeble- 
minded child  can  be  made,  under  supervision,  self-supporting,  and 
the  consumptive  child  can  at  any  rate  be  taught  not  to  indulge  in 
the  pastime  of  spitting,  and  to  take  some  precautions  to  avoid 
conveying  infection  to  his  fellow  creatures,  while  in  its  earlier 
stages   his   own  weakness  will  often   yield   to  proper  care   and 
treatment. 

Having  dealt  with  the  scope  of  school  hygiene  and  the 
important  part  that  medical  inspection  plays  in  it,  I  will  pass  on 
to  explain  the  present  duties  of  an  ordinary  medical  officer  of 
health,  the  person  the  Board  wishes  to  make  without  reserve  the 
principal  medical  officer  for  supervising  the  progressive  searching 
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scheme  of  educational  progress  I  have  indicated.  A  medical 
officer  of  health  holds  his  post  under  the  Local  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  he  owes  no  allegiance 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  His  duty  is  correctly  described  by 
the  '  Local  Government  Journal '  *  to  "  control  and  watch  the 
public  health  from  an  office,  to  base  reports  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  population  upon  the  work  of  his  sanitary  inspectors  and 
health  visitors."  Although  he  is  a  duly  qualified  doctor,  he  has 
often  been  out  of  daily  practice  for  years  and  has  devoted 
his  life  to  considerations  affecting  the  health  of  the  mass 
and  not  of  the  individual.  Is  this  the  kind  of  training,  I 
would  ask,  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  examination  of  individual 
school  children  ?  A  work  involving  special  knowledge  and  treat- 
ment and  not  necessarily  connected  with  epidemic  diseases  or 
infection  at  all.  The  difference  between  the  training  and  experi- 
ence of  a  doctor  who  has  been  working  as  an  ordinary  practitioner 
and  one  employed  as  a  medical  officer  of  health  is  an  all-important 
feature  in  the  question.  Up  till  now  it  has  been  possible  for  a 
medical  officer  of  health  to  content  himself  when  reporting  about 
a  school  to  say  there  is  "  remarkable  freedom  from  disease."  That 
such  a  report  is  accurate  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  department 
I  do  not  deny,  inasmuch  as  he  is  concerned  with  epidemic  or 
infectious  diseases,  but  from  it  the  public  is  likely  to  infer  that 
the  health  of  the  children  is  satisfactory,  whereas,  probably, 
75  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  suffering  from  carious  teeth, 
50  per  cent,  from  verminous  conditions,  10  per  cent,  from  serious 
defects  of  vision,  and  5  per  cent,  discharging  ears,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  less  obvious  conditions  requiring  special  investigation. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sanitary  Committees 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  as  at  present  constituted  are  not 
the  proper  authorities  to  control  this  new  departure  of  medical 
inspection  of  school  children.  They  lack  the  elasticity  and 
expansive  experimental  capacity  which  in  the  new  science  of 
school  hygiene  are  an  imperative  necessity.  Yet  the  Board  of 
Education  after  deprecating  any  hasty  attempt  to  impose  one 
mechanical  system  upon  all  districts  irrespective  of  their  require- 
ments or  resources,  nullifies  their  recommendation  by  expressing 
the  desire  that  "  the  work  in  all  districts  should  be  carried  out 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  medical  officer  of  health." 
In  fact  the  Board  of  Education  is  shelving  its  own  responsibility 
upon  another  department,  that  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
besides  which  not  a  hint  is  given  as  to  financial  assistance  from 
the  Treasury,  the  whole  burden  is  to  fall  on  the  local  education 
rates.  Again,  the  scheme  which  the  Board  of  Education  so 
confidently  recommends  has  recently  been  abandoned  in  the 

*  February  6,  1908. 
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United  States  of  America  as  being  totally  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  school  hygiene. 

I  readily  agree  with  the  Board  of  Education  that  no  hard-and- 
fast  rule  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  every  county  and  borough  have 
their  special  conditions  and  difficulties.  Where  I  part  company 
with  the  Board's  memorandum  is  in  the  inference  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  Sanitary  Committees,  through  the 
agency  of  their  medical  officer  of  health,  are  necessarily  the 
proper  authority  for  an  educational  scheme.  No  one  can  object 
to  the  employment  of  medical  officers  of  health  in  towns  where  the 
population  is  too  small  to  require  the  services  of  a  special  school 
medical  officer  as  well  as  a  medical  officer  of  health.  In  such 
cases  economy  demands  the  employment  of  as  few  persons  as  can 
efficiently  cope  with  the  work.  But  in  all  towns  where  the 
population  exceeds  100,000,  and  in  country  areas,  there  should  be 
special  medical  superintendents  of  the  schools  appointed  by  the 
local  authority,  and  under  these  superintendents,  school  doctors. 
These  doctors  need  not  necessarily  be  special  officers  at  all,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  the  ordinary  local  prac- 
titioners. Many  of  these  men  would  be  glad  to  devote  two  or 
three  days  a  week  to  the  work ;  indeed  they  would  be  all  the 
fresher  for  spending  only  half  their  time  inside  the  schools,  and 
would  also  have  an  intimate  and  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
home  conditions  of  the  children.  By  such  an  arrangement  we 
should  gain  in  two  directions — the  travelling  expenses  would  be 
smaller  to  us,  and  the  monotony  of  the  work  less  burdensome  to 
them. 

I  also  deprecate  the  view  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education 
that  because  in  large  towns  and  country  areas  the  medical  officer 
of  health  will  continue  to  supervise  such  matters  as  sanitation, 
the  dual  control  of  their  men  under  sanitary  committees,  and  of 
the  special  officer  under  the  Education  Committee  will  produce 
friction  or  overlapping.  Neither  friction  nor  overlapping  has 
occurred  in  Bradford,  or  Manchester,  or  in  any  town  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
endless  opportunities  for  friction  occur  when  an  education  com- 
mittee is  forced  to  engage  the  services  of  an  officer  appointed 
by  a  sanitary  committee.  Considering  that  the  interests  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  and  the  school  doctor  are  fundament- 
ally similar  in  character,  each  ought  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  other,  and  their  aim  being  identical  rather  than  con- 
flicting, co-operation  ought  to  result.  At  any  rate,  in  large 
towns  and  in  the  country  the  danger  must  be  avoided  of  sub- 
ordinating school  hygiene  to  collecting  statistics  about  the 
children,  the  sanitation  of  schools  and  the  prevention  of  infectious 
diseases. 
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Again,  the   local   education   authorities  have  necessarily  but 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  various  factors  of  the  problem,  but 
the  Board  of  Education,  instead  of  lightening  their  task  by  means 
of  useful  and  practical  advice,  have  added  much  to  the  existing 
confusion.     The  first  essential  should  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  competent  and  adequate  medical  bureau  at  the  Board 
of  Education  itself.     Instead  of  this   the  Board  of  Education, 
intent  only  on  sanitary  administration  and  public  health,  has  so 
far  failed  to  appoint  (for  its  own  purposes)  any  medical  man  with 
previous  knowledge  and  experience  of  school  hygiene  and  educa- 
tion.    In  the  absence  of  adequate  guidance  and  direction  from 
headquarters  the  next  essential  is  for  local  education  committees  to 
secure  the  services  of  experienced  medical  advisers  who  can  explain 
the  immediate  requirements  as  well  as  the  probable  future  develop- 
ments of  school  hygiene  in  this  country.     Here  again  the  Board 
of  Education  have  made  it  difficult  for  education  committees  to 
act  with  freedom  by  advising  the  delegation  of  the  new  work  to 
medical  officers  of  health  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  acting  as  he 
does  under  the  Sanitary  Committee  and  the  Local  Government 
Board,  is  not  the  right  and  proper  person  to  advise  an  education 
committee  upon  the  technical  and  special  questions   of   school 
hygiene. 

The  third  point  to  consider  is  the  circular  of  January  23rd, 
1908.  It  contains  twenty-four  items  about  medical  examination, 
and  twenty-seven  supplementary  and  explanatory  notes.  The 
whole  farce  of  this  complicated  schedule  was  admirably  exposed 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.*  I  will  quote  only  a  few  phrases. 

"  Not  more  than  a  few  minutes  should  be  occupied  in  examining  each 
child !  "  Yet  twenty-four  questions  have  to  be  resolved !  With  regard  to  these 
"  an  immense  mass  of  practically  useless  statistics  will  be  piled  up.  What 
organisation  is  to  collate  and  deal  with  them?  .  .  .  Imagine  statistics  of 
several  millions  of  children  being  rushed  in  the  Board's  offices  and  not  a 
semblance  of  an  organisation  to  deal  with  them.  .  .  .  When  the  breakdown 
comes,  when  the  failure  has  developed,  we  shall  have  to  begin  again  where  we 
started." 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  existing  sanitary 
administration  of  the  country  is  unsound  in  organisation  and 
unsatisfactory  in  practice.  To  take  two  items  only — diseased 
meat  and  dirty  milk  are  consumed  wholesale — while  the  employ- 
ment of  inspectors  to  inspect  the  property  of  their  employers 
and  the  scandals  arising  from  this  practice  are  matters  of  open 
discussion.  Nevertheless,  to  this  unsatisfactory  chaos  the  Board 
of  Education  proposes  to  delegate  the  duties  devolving  upon  it 
under  the  new  Act. 

*  February  24,  1908. 
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As  Dr.  Leo  Burgerstein,  the  leading  authority  in  Vienna,  very 
pertinently  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  school  hygiene  is  being  organised  will  by 'no  means 
strengthen  the  reputation  of  England  as  a  practical  nation.  England  does  not 
appear  to  have  learnt  anything  from  the  experience  and  the  mistakes  of  other 
countries.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  Board  of  Education  were  to  content 
itself  with  practical  suggestions,  in  order  to  assist  enlightened  localities  in 
carrying  out  the  work  in  their  own  way.  If  people  go  to  the  trouble  of  putting 
legal  machinery  into  motion,  it  should  not  be  done  without  some  guarantee 
that  a  sweeping  measure  of  success  will  accompany  it ;  and  this  is  what  we 
miss  in  the  procedure  which  has  been  adopted  in  England. 

Finally  expert  opinion  tends  to  advise  a  practical  and  more 
humble  scheme  which  would  include  nurses  for  the  schools  and 
health  visitors  for  the  home.  No  doubt  this  would  give  better 
results  for  the  children  themselves  than  collecting  comprehensive 
statistics  with  which  no  organisation  at  present  is  competent  to 
deal.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  country  has 
been  rushed  by  the  Board  into  premature  perfection  which  can 
only  be  carried  out  on  paper. 

While  anxious  to  see  a  Public  Health  Department  with  a 
responsible  Minister  established  as  part  of  the  Government,  most 
educational  experts  are  decided  opponents  to  the  assumption  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  at  present  or  immediately  the 
best  representative  of  such  a  department.  They  recognise  its 
right  to  co-ordination  in  all  health  questions,  but  they  object  to 
the  subordination  of  educational  needs  to  its  requirements,  regu- 
lations and  ignorance.  If  in  the  future  the  developments  and 
re-organisation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  entitle  it  to 
dictate  to  the  Board  of  Education,  they  will  be  prepared  to 
accept  that  position,  inasmuch  as  technically  and  obviously 
education  is  a  question  of  local  government  and  public  health. 

But  until  the  day  dawns  when  our  public  services  cease  to 
spring  up  piecemeal  and  begin  to  be  related  one  to  the  other 
under  a  recognised  system  of  co-ordination,  all  persons  with 
practical  experience  unite  in  deploring  the  set-back  to  progress 
which  the  wholesale  employment  of  untrained  and  overworked 
officers  in  the  new  department  of  school  hygiene  appears  to  entail. 

KATHARINE  BATHURST. 
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TARIFF    REFORM 

FROM  A  BUSINESS  MAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

BY  W.  A.  PORTER 

IT  is  probably  the  earnest  wish  of  many  undemonstrative 
people  who,  like  myself,  regard  the  subject  of  Tariff  Eeform  as 
one  of  national  importance,  to  see  it  lifted  out  of  the  political 
arena,  and,  if  possible,  considered  dispassionately,  and  without 
reference  to  party  dogma.  Accordingly,  in  the  few  reflections 
which  follow,  I  have  tried  to  steer  clear  of  controversy,  by  setting 
out  the  train  of  thought  that  has  led,  in  my  own  case,  to  some- 
thing approaching  conviction  on  the  subject. 

Both  the  opponents  and  advocates  of  fiscal  changes  in  this 
country  endeavour  to  prove  too  much  by  the  use  of  arguments 
and  figures  that  have  the  speciousness  of  half-truths,  while  a 
large  section  of  the  public  who  have  nothing  directly  to  gain  by 
fiscal  changes  are  apprehensive  of  the  greed  of  manufacturers,  and 
the  clamour  of  workmen  for  increased  wages,  the  scrambling  of 
every  industry  for  a  share  in  the  plunder,  and  a  rise  in  price  of 
all  commodities  in  daily  use.  To  me,  the  main  questions  at  issue 
appear  to  be  firstly,  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  make  an 
alteration  in  our  fiscal  system  by  any  extension  of  tariffs  on 
imports — the  objects  of  such  an  extension  being  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  to  resuscitate  or  to  assist  industries 
that  have  been,  or  are  being,  submerged  by  foreign  imports,  and 
thereby  to  increase  employment  and  wages ;  secondly,  whether  or 
not  it  is  possible  to  achieve  these  objects  without  disturbing  the 
flow  of  trade,  or  inflicting  an  injurious  burden  on  the  consumer. 

And  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  these  points,  the  following 
important  commercial  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind : — 

(1)  That  the  cost  of  any   commodity  to   the  consumer  is 

directly  in  accordance  with  the  supply  and  demand 
for  such  commodity,  i.e.,  excessive  supplies  result  in 
low  prices,  and  vice  versd. 

(2)  That   the  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  outlet  for 

the  surplus  products  of  all  other  countries,  which 
have,  generally  speaking,  no  alternative  but  to  make 
use  of  our  market. 
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A  business-like  study  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  improved 
methods  of  production  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  over-pro- 
duction, rather  than  the  reverse,  will  be  the  feature  of  trade  under 
normal  conditions,  and  in  consequence  that  the  sale  price  of  most 
articles  will  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  producer.  This  is  a 
very  important  aspect  of  the  case,  and,  if  assented  to,  the  question 
at  once  arises,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  place  a  premium  on  the  use 
of  this  market,  which  is  indispensable  to  foreign  exporters.  If 
such  a  premium,  in  the  form  of  an  import  duty,  simply  leads  to 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  dutiable  articles  to  the  public,  then 
the  proposal  has  no  real  attraction,  but  if  the  volume  of  supply 
is  maintained,  then  the  competition  on  this  market  will  render  it 
impossible  to  permanently  raise  prices  against  the  consumer,  and 
the  impost  is  likely  to  fall  on  the  foreign  producer. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  wholesale  market  fluctua- 
tions of  any  article  of  commerce  are  considerable,  5  to  25  per  cent, 
being  a  fair  range,  having  relation  to  the  condition  of  supply, 
stocks,  and  variations  in  demand,  but  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer does  not  reflect  any  of  the  minor  variations,  the  retail 
dealer  works  on  a  margin  with  his  customers  avoiding  a  constant 
change  in  his  prices  that  would  be  irritating  to  them.  From 
these  facts  one  may,  I  think,  conclude  that,  provided  the  duty 
imposed  only  represents  a  fraction  of  the  ordinary  market  fluctua- 
tions of  an  article,  then  the  effect  of  such  a  duty  would  not  be 
felt  by  the  consumer. 

If,  then,  we  assume  for  a  moment  that  this  country  has  decided 
to  extend  the  range  of  its  tariff,  what  may  be  suggested  as  a  fairly 
safe  line  to  take?  The  industries  indigenous  to  the  United  Kingdom 
are  now  perfectly  hardy,  and  do  not  require  forcing,  or  even  pro- 
tecting ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit,  enterprise,  and  resources 
of  the  English  people,  which  have  been  the  factors  in  developing 
these  great  industries,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
unfair  competition.  No  doubt  elaborate  tariffs  have  been  devised 
dealing  in  a  scientific  manner  with  the  various  sections  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  but  there  is  a  great  danger  of  over-elabora- 
tion, and  it  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  start  on  extremely 
broad  and  simple  lines — not  to  attempt  to  foster  every  individual 
industry,  but  with  the  principal  aim  and  object  of  collecting 
additional  revenue,  without  disturbing  home  markets. 

Such  a  tariff  is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  based  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1907.  Masses  of  figures  not  being 
generally  interesting,  the  whole  is  condensed  and  summarised ; 
the  main  objects  are  to  distinguish  between  colonial  and  foreign 
imports,  and  to  restrict  import  taxes  to  the  latter. 
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TABLE   OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  IMPORTS    FOR    1907,  SHOWING 
PROCEEDS  OF  LIGHT  TARIFF  AS  SUGGESTED. 

1.  FOOD  STUFFS. 


— 

5  per  cent. 
Colonial.             Foreign.              duty  on 
Foreign. 

Remarks. 

a.  Wheat,     flour,     barley, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  maize, 
rice,  etc  

£                        &                        £ 
19,227,154     56,173,937       2,808,6% 

13,252,861     38,653,879  ,     1,932,693 

10,367,404     33,285,911       1,662,955 
6,164,800     15,290,047           764,502 

5%,  equivalent 
to  about  Is.  6d. 
per  quarter. 

15%,    equals 
about  %d.  per 
Ib. 

15%,  equals  jd. 
to  fd.  per  Ib. 
on  cheese  and 
butter. 

b.  Meat,  including  live  ani-"} 
mals,  fresh   meat,  pork.l 
rabbits,  bacon,  hams,  and  1 
preserved  meats.  .      .      .  j 

c.  Butter,      cheese,     eggs,  \ 
lard,  margarine    .      .      .  J 

d.  Fruit,  hops,  vegetables,) 
fish,  oils,  spices,  etc.  .      .  / 

Note.—  Total  value  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  imported  (in  addition  to  above)  at 
present  dutiable  =  £52,578,721. 

2.    RAW  MATERIALS,  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED. 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

a.  Iron  ore,  steel,  copper,  and  silver1! 
ore  I 

£ 
298,803 

4,708,671 
2,784,720 
17,949,904 
28,221,802 
9,384,260 
6,749,958 
5,024,477 
(part  Colonial) 

OR  MAINLY  MJ 

9,632,349 
3,126,836 

£ 
17,209,158 
22,385,694 

50,073,698 
8,237,973 
8,627,470 
23,846,740 
5,719,462 
30,269,895 

SNUFACTUHED. 

7,215,179 
19,300,483 

4,072,145 
1,247,650 
5,311,978 
1,947,041 

41,054,075 
3,616,971 

11,637,078 
5,783,128 

2,620,775 
4,052,391 
5,673,815 

28,272,854 

2,358,237 
Total     .      . 

£ 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

[  5  per  cent,  duty 
360,258 
965,024 
10  per  cent.  duty. 
407,214 
124,765 
531,197 
194,704 

4,105,407 

361,697 
5  per  cent.  duty. 
581,853 
319,176 
10  per  cent.  duty. 
262,077 
405,239 
567,381 

2,827,285 
285,823 

b.  Wood  and  timber 

c.  Cotton  

Egypt      

d.  Wool    
c.  Other  textiles. 

/.  Oils,  seeds,  petroleum,  tallow,  etc. 
g.  Hides  and  skins  

h.  Miscellaneous 

3.    ARTICLES  WHOLLY 
a.  Iron  and  steel      . 

b.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  etc.    . 

c.  Cutlery,  hardware,  clocks 
d.  Electrical  goods  . 

c.  Machinery      .... 

/.  Furniture,  etc. 

g.  Textile,   fabrics,   cotton, 
and  silk  manufactures 
h.  Apparel     

wool!  en,  \ 

i.  Chemical  drags,  dyes,  and 
j.  Leathers    .      .      .      .     . 

colours. 

Manufactures  from  leather 
k.  Earthenware  and  glass  .... 
I.  Paper,  printed  and  unprinted  . 
m.  Miscellaneous,    including    motor 
cars,  fancy  goods,  musical  instru- 
ments, wax,  stone,  starch,  soap, 
furs,  toys,  oilcakes  

4.  UNCLASSIFIED,  INCLUDING  PARCELS  POST  . 

£19,417,946 
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The  principal  features  of  my  proposal  are :  — 

(1)  The  exemption  of  colonial  imports  from  duties. 

(2)  An  extremely  light  tax  on  food  stuffs,  that  would  have 

no  appreciable  effect  on  retail  prices  to  the  consumer. 

(3)  The  exemption  from  duty  of  all  raw  materials  imported, 

also  those  only  partially  manufactured,  and  requiring 
working  up  by  skilled  labour  in  this  country. 

(4)  A   moderate   all   round   tax   on   manufactured   articles 

imported,  which  give  no  employment  to  skilled 
labour  here,  but  only  to  selling  agents.  It  being 
understood  that  the  article  taxed  can  be  manufac- 
tured equally  well  in  this  country,  the  tax  to 
represent  to  some  extent  the  difference  in  conditions 
under  which  the  article  is  produced  at  home  and 
abroad  respectively. 

Manifestly  the  exemption  of  colonial  imports  from  taxation 
would  tend  to  increase  the  area  of  production  in  the  British 
Empire,  while  it  needs  no  demonstration  on  my  part  to  show  that 
it  is  obviously  in  the  interests  of  this  country  that  we  should  not 
be  so  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  food  supplies,  as 
the  above  figures  indicate.  Moreover  international  and  other 
complications  in  producing  countries  are  instantly  felt  in  the  food 
markets  here,  and  if  we  can  gradually  replace  foreign  by  colonial 
supplies,  the  consequent  loss  of  duty  would  be  a  small  matter. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  duties  tabled  above  amount  to  a 
sum  of  nearly  twenty  million  pounds,  and  as  the  Customs  organ- 
isation is  already  at  work,  requiring  only  enlargement,  the  cost 
of  collecting  should  not  exceed  2^  per  cent,  on  the  duties  im- 
posed. If  the  arguments  I  have  adduced  are  sound,  this  very 
respectable  sum  can  be  collected  without  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence to  the  public  in  the  cost  of  living ;  it  represents  for  instance 
two-thirds  of  the  Navy  estimate,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  humour 
in  appropriating  duties  for  this  purpose  which  would  be  paid,  as 
I  have  shown,  by  the  foreigner. 

The  views  I  have  expressed  may  be  all  wrong,  but  at  least 
they  honestly  represent  the  path  along  which  I  have  travelled  to 
conviction,  and  as  it  appears  probable  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  all  have  to  decide  in  the  near  future  what  policy 
they  intend  to  adopt  on  this  all-important  subject,  I  trust  they 
may  be  of  service  to  those  electors  who  have  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds. 

W.  A.  POETEB. 
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SOUTHERN    NIGERIA 

THE  LAGOS  PROVINCE 

BY  JOHN  PARKINSON 

(Late  Principal  of  the  Mineral  Survey  of  Southern  Nigeria) 

THE  Lagos  Province  is  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the 
Southern  Nigerian  trinity.  In  1906  the  exports  of  rubber  were 
42  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  other  two  provinces  combined ;  the 
cocoa  and  cotton  respectively  3' 9  and  2' 9  times  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  remainder  of  the  Protectorate ;  while  the  palm 
products  were,  for  oil  23 -8  per  cent,  and  for  kernels  74 '4  per  cent, 
of  the  output  of  the  combined  east  and  central  divisions,*  or  19  •  25 
per  cent,  and  42  •  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantities. 

Comparing  these  exports  with  those  of  Sierra  Leone  for  the 
same  year,  we  find  that  the  Lagos  Province  produced  more  than 
three  times  as  much  rubber  in  value,  more  than  eight  times  the 
quantity  of  palm  oil,  and  one  and  a  half  times  the  weight  of 
kernels.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1906  the  export  of  palm 
kernels  from  Sierra  Leone  constituted  62-8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
produce  and  manufactures. 

The  favourable  geographical  situation  of  the  Lagos  Province 
accounts  both  for  the  richness  and  diversity  of  its  exports  and 
the  greater  social  advancement  of  its  inhabitants,!  who,  as  the 
late  Colonel  Ellis  pointed  out,  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
peoples  to  the  west.  The  mean  latitude  of  Yorubaland  is  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  remainder  of  Southern  Nigeria,  a  fact 
which,  speaking  generally,  means  a  more  open  country  and  less 
rainfall.  Data  are  at  present  wanting  for  a  very  accurate  map  of 
the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  over  the  Protectorate  ;  but  taking 
the  1906  returns  (the  most  complete  published)  the  country  can 
be  divided  into  three  belts,  having  respectively  over  100,  between 
75  and  100,  and  less  than  80  inches  of  rain  per  annum.  The  fall 
apparently  diminishes  rapidly  in  passing  northwards  from  the 

*  For  the  first  six  months  of  1907  these  proportions  (especially  the  first)  have 
been  considerably  exceeded ;  they  are  36  •  4  and  76  •  6  per  cent,  respectively,  or  of 
total  quantities  26 '7  per  cent,  and  43-25  per  cent. 

t  '  The  Yoruba- speaking  peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,'  p.  274. 
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coast.  The  boundaries  of  these  belts  are  naturally  somewhat  vari- 
able ;  but  in  general  terms  that  between  the  first  and  the  second 
may  be  taken  as  beginning  in  the  Mahin  territory,  thereby  almost 
missing  Lagos,*  and  sweeping  in  an  E.S.B.  direction,  through 
Abo  on  the  Niger,  to  a  point  a  short  distance  north  of  Calabar. 
The  boundary  between  the  second  and  third  belts  begins  near  the 
town  of  Lagos,  includes  the  lagoon  system  of  the  province  and 
Benin  city,  then  rises  eastwards,  passing  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Afigpu,  to  embrace  the  Oban  Hills  near  the  Kamerun  frontier. 
Accordingly  the  greater  part  of  the  Lagos  Province  has  a  rainfall 
of  less  than  80  inches,  probably  some  46  inches  only. 

The  western  division  contains  practically  no  natural  water- 
ways, with  the  exception  of  the  system  of  creeks  and  estuaries 
running  parallel  to  the  shore  line,  and  which  have  now  been  so 
thoroughly  cleared  of  sudd  as  to  afford  a  passage  f  for  a  small 
stern-wheeler  from  Lagos  to  Benin  River,  a  distance  of  more 
than  150  miles.  This  great  system  of  waterways  begins  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Gold  Coast  near  Kwitta,  and  extends  along 
the  seaboards  of  Togoland  and  Dahomey,  through  Lagos,  until 
south  of  Benin  City  it  becomes  confluent  with  the  rivers  of  the 
central  division  of  Southern  Nigeria  and  the  delta  of  the  Niger. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  for  example  the  Lekki  flats, 
the  water  is  extraordinarily  shallow,  very  frequently  only  a  few 
feet  deep  ;  on  one  occasion  (a  sunny  day  in  February)  the  surface 
temperature  at  noon  was  between  90°  and  91°  F.  The  water  was 
4  feet  deep,  at  a  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  from  land.  The 
surface  evaporation  and  seepage,  as  in  the  rivers  themselves,  must 
be  enormous. 

These  flats  in  places  are  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth.  During 
the  rainy  season  the  rise  of  the  rivers  near  the  points  where  they 
empty  into  the  lagoon  is  some  6  feet  or  8  feet,  and  the  sediment  there 
discharged  must  be  very  considerable,  sufficient  indeed  to  cause  a 
rapid  silting-up  of  the  whole  lagoon.  In  some  places  on  the 
southern  side,  the  common  red  clays  and  sands,  which  predominate 
on  the  northern,  form  low  hills  40  feet  or  more  in  height,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  Yoruba  rivers  as  do  the  hills  on  which 
Calabar  is  built  to  the  Cross  River  and  its  confluents ;  but  these 
little  eminences  are  rare,  and  do  not  detract  from  the  general 
flatness  of  the  country.  The  whole  lagoon  (of  Lekki)  resembles 
a  bay  of  the  sea,  the  farther  shore  of  which  can  be  but  dimly  seen . 
Efere  and  there,  sheltered  by  the  dense  vegetation  are  innumerable 
villages,  most  of  them  invisible  even  from  a  passing  canoe ;  but 
where  fishing  is  much  in  evidence  the  brown  roofs  cluster  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  Fields  of  rank  grass  and  clinging  patches 

*  The  annual  rainfall  of  Lagos  varies  between  70  and  75  inches, 
t  Col.  Rep.  Southern  Nigeria,  1906. 
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of  sudd  form  the  river  sides  and  edges  of  the  lagoon,  with  minia- 
ture floating  islands  of  vegetation  straying  outwards  from  the 
shore. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  lagoons,  it  seems  to  me 
necessary  to  assume,  that  in  earlier  times  before  their  formation, 
the  land  stood  lower  than  at  present,  and  was  fringed  with  outlying 
islands,  possibly  submerged  and  forming  shoals.  The  shore  was 
swept,  then  as  now,  by  the  eastward  set  of  the  Guinea  current,  a 
branch  of  which  would  penetrate  between  the  islands  and  the 
mainland.  This  space  became  gradually  silted  up,  the  erosive 
power  of  the  northern  current  being  correspondingly  small  and 
finally  negligible.  The  river-waters  gained  the  sea  through  the 
outlets  between  the  islands,  sunken  or  otherwise,  and  bars  would 
be  built  up  across  each  place  of  discharge  as  at  the  present  day. 
A  boring  near  Lagos  furnished  many  specimens  of  recent  shells  at 
a  depth  of  15  feet ;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  this,  as  an  estimate 
of  subsidence  below  present  sea-level,  was  originally  exceeded  ;  for 
the  final  movement  must,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  one  of  eleva- 
tion *  inasmuch  as  the  belt  of  land  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lagoon  is  too  broad  to  have  been  produced  simply  by  the  building- 
up  action  of  the  waves.  It  consists,  I  believe,  of  outlying  portions 
of  the  continent,  i.e.,  the  islands  aforementioned,  reinforced  by 
the  delta  deposits  of  the  rivers. 

The  importance  of  this  system  of  lagoons,  confluent  as  it  is  to 
the  eastward  with  the  creeks  of  the  Niger  delta,  is  obvious  at 
once.  The  district  is  thickly  populated  by  Ijos  and  Jekris  with  some 
Ijebus  ;  and  these  people,  with  the  Mahomedan  traders  of  Yoruba 
birth,  who  are  the  ruling  spirits  of  this  commercial  world,  ply 
a  brisk  trade.  Markets  are  held  in  various  villages  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  inter-carrying  trade  for  these,  as  well 
as  the  routine  of  export  and  import  business,  is  very  great.  In 
the  evening,  when  business  is  done,  the  Lekki  flats  are  dotted  over 
with  canoes,  half  roofed  in  with  tilts  of  yellow  mats,  piled  up  with 
empty  baskets  or  unsold  produce,  coming  slowly  home,  their  great 
square  sails  stayed  out  to  catch  the  faintest  breeze.  Amongst 
the  multitude  of  tribes  inhabiting  Southern  Nigeria  the  true 
Yorubas  are  the  most  intellectual,  trustworthy,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  satisfactory  to  work  with ;  although  it  should  be 
remembered  as  Ellis,  quoting  Dalzel,  has  pointed  out,  that  they 
are  not  a  water  people,  probably  from  religious  motives. 

I  had  once  the  pleasure  of  camping,  for  nearly  five  months 
consecutively,  with  ninety  Yoruba  carriers  in  dense  bush  many 
miles  from  the  nearest  town.  With  men  from  the  Eastern 

*  See  Ellis,  '  The  Tshi-speaking  peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa,'  p.  2, 
where  an  upward  movement  is  postulated  for  the  district  between  the  Volta  River 
and  Accra. 
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Province,  as  I  know  them,  this  would  have  been  a  most 
unenviable  experience.  Not  so  with  the  Yorubas ;  they  built 
for  themselves  excellent  bush  shelters,  arranged  themselves  into 
self-contained  messes  each  with  an  appointed  cook,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  new  market,  held  some  fifteen  miles  or  so  away, 
caterers  were  dispatched  with  the  joint  contributions  of  the 
members  of  their  respective  messes,  and  returned  laden  with 
bags  of  ground  cassava,  dried  fish,  red  and  green  peppers,  and  palm 
oil,  while  later  in  the  evening  from  rows  of  iron  pots  ascended 
the  odours  of  many  stews. 

In  the  Yoruba  country  the  number  and  popularity  of  the 
markets  are  the  best  evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  the  townsfolk, 
and  as  a  spectacle  provide  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The  market  is  divided  roughly  into 
quarters  in  which  practically  articles  of  only  one  kind  are  sold : 
in  one  part  we  find  meat  of  many  kinds,  smelling  horribly ;  in 
another,  grain  ;  in  a  third,  rings  and  armlets  ;  in  a  fourth,  cloths 
from  Manchester  or  of  native  production.  On  every  available 
space  the  women  squat,  their  babies  on  their  laps  or  strapped 
by  a  cloth  on  to  their  backs,  sleeping  peacefully  with  drooping 
heads  twisted  into  profile  against  their  mothers'  glossy  skins.  In 
such  a  market  as  that  of  Ibadan  or  Abeokuta  one  may  purchase 
leopard  skins  and  fresh-water  prawns  or  cray-fish,  desiccated 
squirrels  impaled  on  sticks  and  crystals  of  copper  sulphate,  dried 
bats  and  the  skulls  of  monkeys.  Here  a  little  pile  of  well-fashioned 
native  hoes  catches  the  eye,  there  a  calabash  containing  gun-flints 
imported  probably  from  England,  while  one  notices,  as  one 
wanders,  such  miscellaneous  objects  as  seeds,  fragments  of  gypsum 
and  of  lead,  the  legs  and  skull  of  a  hawk  (for  "medicine"),  articles 
of  pottery  and  native  lamps,  tortoises  dangling  from  strings  passed 
through  holes  bored  in  their  shells,  their  feet  paddling  the  air 
futilely,  bunches  of  brightly  coloured  feathers,  the  shells  of  the 
fresh-water  mussel  and  of  the  enormous  edible  snail.  Nor  must 
one  forget  the  strings  of  beads,  the  piles  of  yams  and  cocoa-yams, 
calabashes  of  gari  (sieved  cassava),  packets  of  agidi  (crushed 
corn),  bunches  of  plantains,  native  wooden  combs  and  packets  of 
Swedish  matches,  or,  the  pens  of  angry  bleating  goats  and 
struggling  fowls. 

But  these  large  markets  represent  but  a  part  of  the  internal 
trade.  Whilst  in  the  Ijebu  country  (on  the  south-eastern  border 
of  the  Lagos  Province)  I  happened  to  be  camped  on  a  spot  which 
was  to  be  used  on  the  morrow  for  a  local  market.  One  of  the 
principal  articles  of  sale  were  bunches  of  plantains.  Loaded 
canoes  arrived  bringing  the  fruit,  which  duly  unladen,  was  de- 
posited in  heaps  by  the  women  to  whom  they  belonged.  On 
finishing  each  pile  a  "  medicine  "  was  placed  on  the  top  ;  a  dried 
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palm-frond  and  a  few  leaves,  a  piece  of  stick  with  a  handful  of 
wet  sand,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  things  used.  The  same 
woman  placed  the  same  "  medicine  "  on  each  of  her  heaps,  where 
it  served  a  double  purpose ;  in  the  first  place  to  distinguish  the 
plantains  of  one  woman  from  those  of  another,  in  the  second  to 
protect  from  theft.  Such  charms  are  common  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  and  among  all  the  tribes  ;  every  pile  of  yams,  every  bunch 
of  palm-nuts  placed  by  the  roadside  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  owner,  is  surmounted  by  a  thief  "ju-ju,"  and  the  goods  are 
left  untouched  by  the  passer-by.  In  the  first  instance  each 
"medicine"  is  doubtless  issued  by  a  priest,  and  is  the  sign,  and 
doubtless  the  habitation,  of  a  spirit  who  avenges  theft.  Each  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  employing  it ;  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  is  required  to  believe  that  the  attendant  spirit  is  also 
peculiar.  On  the  other  hand,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  always 
the  case.  One  curious  thief  medicine  is  common  on  and  around 
the  Lekki  lagoon,  and  on  the  Oni  and  Ommaw  Eivers  opening 
into  its  ramifications.  It  consists  of  two  cones  of  basket-work, 
placed  base  to  base,  from  the  apex  of  one  of  which  three  loose 
ends  are  carried  over  towards  the  other  apex  where  they  are  tied 
together.  The  arrangement  is  fastened  to  one  of  the  stakes  placed 
in  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  fishing-nets.  The 
natives  explain  that  theft,  of  or  from  the  nets  and  lines  attached 
to  the  stake,  is  followed  by  a  swelling  of  the  body  of  the  thief, 
until  it  resembles  the  basket.  Here  then  we  appear  to  have 
a  "medicine"  widely  spread,  doubtless  common  to  all,  its  action 
depending  on  homosopathic  magic.* 

Moving  among  the  Yorubas,  Binis  and  Ibos,  one  notices  at 
once  certain  peculiarities  serving  to  distinguish  these  races  from 
those  to  the  East  ;  the  first,  the  use  of  a  distinctive  dress  which 
might  almost  be  called  national,  and  the  common  application, 
especially  amongst  the  women,  of  a  violet  pigment  (powdered 
galena)  brushed  between  the  eyelids,  and  the  perhaps  less  usual 
reddening  of  the  big  toe-nail ;  the  second  is  the  cicatrisation  of 
the  face,  breast  and  back.  The  powder  used  for  darkening  the 
eyelids  is  known  to  the  Yorubas  as  tiro,  while  the  stain  used  for 
colouring  the  toe  and  finger-nails  (a  crushed  seed  soaked  in  water) 
is  called  lali.  Both  habits  are  decidedly  becoming.  Occasionally, 
as  amongst  the  Kukurukus,t  ornaments,  commonly  long  red  beads 
or  sticks,  are  worn  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  and  bracelets,  thumb- 
rings  and  big-toe  rings  are  not  rare.  Amongst  the  Yorubas  also 
we  note  as  important  in  the  national  life  of  the  people,  the  almost 
universal  double-peaked  skull-cap  called  labarri  Jcada.  The 

*  See  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  '  Early  History  of  the  Kingship,'  p.  40. 
t  The  inhabitants  of  the  Kukuruku  Hills,  which  stretch  from  Northern  into 
Southern  Nigeria  to  the  west  of  the  Niger. 
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origin  of  this  word  is  obscure ;  Jcada  means  to  wind  round,  and 
labarri  the  half  of  a  definite  whole,  probably  in  reference  to  the 
two  peaks  which  suggest  division  along  an  axis.  A  sleeveless 
cotton  jerkin  called  togo  is  often  worn,  having  a  pocket  in  front 
opening  by  a  longitudinal  slit.  The  men  often  make  these  them- 
selves. Also  important  in  the  scheme  of  national  costume  is  the 
agbada,  a  long  garment,  recalling  in  general  appearance  an 
M.A.  gown  with  exaggerated  sleeves,  and  often  ornamented  with 
embroidered  figures  on  the  chest  and  back.  The  cost  of  an 
agbada  is  £3  to  £5. 

The  broad- brimmed  hemispherical  Hausa  hat  (kerrigi),  worn 
on  the  turban  in  sun  or  rain,  ornamented  with  coloured  strips  of 
leather  and  having  long  double  leather  strings  pendent  from  it, 
is  not  rare.  This  hat  can  be  thrown  back  from  the  head  and 
hung  from  the  neck,  by  means  of  the  leather  neck-strings.  It  is 
largely  used  by  the  better  class  of  Mahomedans,  but  only  by 
men  of  advanced  life  and  of  known  position.  The  use  of  the 
squash  felt  hat,  introduced  from  Europe,  is  restricted  in  the  same 
way.  All  these  things  are  evidences  of  a  national  coherence,  and 
serve  to  raise  these  people,  especially  the  Yorubas  proper,  above 
the  average  grade  of  civilisation  attained  by  the  Southern  Nigerian 
tribes. 

The  practice  of  cicatrisation  deserves  careful  study,  and  very 
much  remains  to  be  learnt  concerning  it.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
in  a  form  probably  degenerate,  we  may  divide  the  marks  into  two 
classes  ;  firstly,  those  which  denote  the  town  from  which  the 
individual  comes,  or  the  family  to  which  he  or  she  belongs ;  and 
secondly,  purely  ornamental  marks.  That  the  latter  also  once 
had  a  definite  meaning  appears  possible  from  the  practice  now 
obtaining  amongst  the  Ibos  at  Asaba,  and  one  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  habit  of  non-consanguineous  marriage  led  origin- 
ally to  the  practice  of  cicatrisation,  in  order  readily  to  distinguish 
between  the  people  of  one  town  or  of  one  family. 

The  Asaba  people  say  that  in  earlier  days  the  abdominal 
marks,  now  simply  ornamental,  were  used  to  indicate  the  town 
from  which  the  individual  came,  as  are  still  the  facial  cicatrices. 
The  Yorubas  supplement  the  face  marks,  which  indicate  the  town, 
by  parallel  cicatrices  on  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  blades,  and 
continue  them  down  the  back  on  either  side  of  the  spine.  The 
marks  of  the  children  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  father. 
Elaborate  drawings  are  usually  made  on  the  back  and  arms  or  on 
the  chest,  representing  birds,  tortoises  or  scorpions,  together  with 
apparently  fanciful  designs. 

Amongst  the  Yorubas  cicatrisation  is  performed  by  an  old 
man  whose  profession  it  is.     Both  Ibos  and  Yorubas  take  great 
care  in  choosing  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  operator,  for  they 
VOL.  XV.— No.  88.  u 
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believe  that  should  the  operator  have  sexual  relations  during 
the  time  the  scars  are  still  raw,  they  would  not  heal  but  develop 
into  sores.  The  drawings  are  done  on  or  about  the  attainment 
of  puberty,  although  no  definite  time  of  life  is  said  to  be  fixed, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  subject  chooses  his  own  device  and  the 
time  of  scarification  (Yoruba).  I  have  seen  girls  of  about  13  years 
of  age  at  Aroromi  (Ijebu  country)  with  scars  just  finished  ;  the  face 
scars,  on  the  other  hand,  are  done  on  babies  of  a  few  months  old. 
A  certain  fashion,  or  uniformity  of  design,  is  conspicuous  in  the 
animals  and  the  conventional  designs  cicatrised  on  the  natives  of 
any  district,  e.g.,  a  very  common  pattern  on  the  backs  of  Oyo  men 
represents  birds  of  a  common  species  of  the  genus  Ortholophus. 
We  have  in  these  now  ornamental  cicatrisations  a  suggestion  of 
a  former  belief  in  totemism  ;  firstly,  in  the  use  of  paired  animal 
forms ;  secondly,  in  the  prevalence  of  certain  designs  in  certain 
districts ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  operation  of  cicatrisation  being 
effected  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

Throughout  the  Yoruba  country  the  salutations  of  equal  to 
equal,  or  of  inferior  to  superior,  are  most  marked  and  graceful. 
The  full  salutation  takes  the  form  of  prostration,  the  hands  are 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  back  hollowed ;  a  half  form  consists 
in  placing  one  hand  on  the  knee  and  bending  the  whole  body 
from  the  knees,  the  motion  rather  resembling  a  courtesy.  The 
person  saluted  murmurs  a  greeting,  and  often  extends  a  hand  as 
though  to  raise  the  new-comer.  The  salutation  is  accorded  to 
age,  position,  or  wealth  ;  if  one  equal  salutes  another,  it  is  at 
least  a  graceful  act  for  the  other  to  return  the  courtesy,  and  a 
cut  of  the  most  pronounced  kind  to  pass  him  by  unheeding. 

In  common  with  other  tribes  in  Southern  Nigeria,  the  Yorubas 
have  a  great  fund  of  stories ;  some  mythological,  others  fables. 
These  they  tell  in  the  evening,  with  a  natural  keenness  and  verve 
which  renders  them  doubly  interesting ;  the  simple  gestures  of 
the  hands  and  movements  of  the  head  emphasise  point  after 
point  as  the  tale  goes  on,  the  voice  rises  and  falls  expressing 
perfectly  accents  of  surprise,  of  protest,  or  of  indignation ;  so  that 
a  listener,  ignorant  of  the  language,  can  follow  the  bandying  to 
and  fro  of  argument  by  the  mere  variation  of  tone,  and  follow, 
not  simply  the  conversation,  but  detect  upon  which  imaginary 
speaker  the  final  ridicule,  certain  to  come,  will  eventually  fall. 
Equally  fascinating  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  a  rhythmic 
chant  recurring  again  and  again  as  the  story  goes  on,  until  the 
whole,  whether  fable  or  legend,  finishes  in  the  time-honoured 
style  by  a  quite  irreproachable  moral,  doubtless  adhered  to  as 
faithfully  in  daily  life  as  are  similar  morals  in  other  countries. 

One  point  in  connection  with  the  Ijebu  tribe  of  the  Yoruba 
race  remains  to  be  mentioned  and  is  of  considerable  interest. 
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The  Ijebus  are  divided  into  two  sub-divisions,  Ijebu  Ode  and 
Ijebu  Eemon  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  chief  of  the  latter, 
subordinate  to  the  Awujale  or  head  chief  of  the  former,  was  killed 
with  ceremony  after  a  rule  of  three  years. 

Dr.  Frazer,*  in  his  '  Early  History  of  the  Kingship,'  gives 
numerous  instances  showing  the  rise  of  the  head  magician  to  the 
rank  of  king,  accompanied  not  infrequently  by  his  enforced  death 
after  a  certain  interval,  in  order  that  the  divine  power  residing  in 
him  should  not  be  weakened  through  approaching  age.  In  the  case 
of  the  head  chief  of  Ijebu  Bemon  we  appear  to  have  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
no  further  details  are  available.  Of  course  the  practice  has  long 
since  been  abolished ;  and  those  now  living,  who  may  know  all 
that  remains  to  be  known,  naturally  will  not  speak.  Ellis's 
interesting  account  of  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  Awujale  of 
Ijebu  Ode  may  be  compared  with  the  above,  and  suggests  divine 
attributes  for  this  chief.f 

Along  the  edge  of  the  Lekki  lagoon  and  its  numberless 
ramifications  dwell  a  large  number  of  people  supplied  partly  by  the 
Ijebu  tribe  of  the  Yorubas,  partly  by  Jekris  and  Ijos  from  the  creeks 
south  of  Benin.!  The  language  appears  to  be  a  distinct  dialect 
of  Yoruba.  In  facial  expression,  the  Ijebu  people  give  the  decided 
impression  of  being  of  a  lower  type  than  the  Yorubas  proper,  the 
chin  is  small  and  receding,  the  interzygomatic  breadth  of  the  face 
large,  the  superciliary  ridges  are  prominent  and  the  eyes  slit-like 
and  small.  Sparse  hair  is  common  on  the  cheeks  and  chin. 
Many  of  the  towns  have  a  dirty  and  untidy  appearance.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Oni  River  are  numerous  small  villages,  some 
occupied  by  Ijebus,  others  by  Ijos  and  Jekris.  In  one  of  the 
latter  (Semmoje)  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  mixture  of 
Mahomed  an  and  Pagan  religions.  The  Mahomedan  inhabi- 
tants are  of  the  greater  importance,  possess  the  largest  and  most 
elaborately  furnished  houses  in  this  waterside  village,  and  have, 
moreover,  erected  a  little  mosque  with  galvanised-iron  roof  on 
the  river  bank. 

The  houses  of  the  Pagans  are  built  of  the  midrib  of  the  palm- 
frond,  placed  vertically  side  by  side,  lashed  to  horizontal  sticks ; 
differing  from  the  Ijebu  style  of  house  in  which  the  frond  of  the 
palm  is  used,  crossed,  interlaced  and  held  in  position  by  vertical 
and  horizontal  sticks.  The  Pagan  houses  recall  those  of  Benin 
in  having  what  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  be  called  a  god- 

*  Page  292. 

t  See  '  Yoruba-speaking  Peoples,'  p.  170 ;  also  Bedingfeld,  '  Journey  from  Lagos 
to  OdeV  Journ.  Geogr.  Soc.  Vol.  38, 1863,  p.  216. 

J  See  Ellis  op.  sup.  cit.,  p.  8.  He  points  out  that  the  Ewe  tribes  spread  along 
the  sea-front  from  west  to  east,  and  the  Benin  tribes  from  east  to  west,  meeting  at 
Badagry,  thus  shutting  out  the  Yorubas  from  the  sea. 
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chamber  in  one  corner  of  the  front  verandah,  either  cut  off  by  a 
partition  from  the  verandah  itself,  and  opening  by  a  small  door 
directly  on  to  the  road,  or  vice  versa.  A  miniature  dais  inside  the 
god-chamber  supports  a  few  small  medicine  jars,  cowries,  and  the 
jaw  bones  of  some  animal.  The  inside  is  whitened  with  a  wash 
of  kaolin.  The  use  of  the  cowrie  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  medicine  houses  of  the  Ijebu  country  recall  the  Benin  form 
of  worship,  while  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  call  attention  to 
the  rarity  or  absence  of  the  cowrie  in  the  medicine  houses  of  the 
Efiks  and  Ekois.* 

Although  the  Ijebu  people,  in  part  at  least,  appear  of  a  type 
below  the  average  level  of  the  Yoruba  peoples,  yet  they  have 
undoubtedly  a  keen  commercial  instinct,  and  employ  a  large 
number  of  Jekris  or  Ijos  as  workmen,  e.g.,  in  building  canoes. 

Both  Ijos  and  Jekris  erect  little  houses  on  the  waterside 
sacred  to  the  worship  of  the  river  god.  These  huts,  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  have  a  sloping  roof,  a  skeleton  floor  raised  about 
four  feet  above  low-water  level,  and  screened  in  front  with  the 
usual  drapery  of  palm-fronds.  A  piece  of  white  cloth,  and  a  wisp 
or  bundle  of  palm-fronds  are  often  hung  on  the  front  of  the 
screen. 

The  Ijebu  houses  for  the  same  purpose  of  worship  are  of  the 
same  type,  but  often  more  elaborate  and  much  larger.  At  Oloja 
a  pretentious  structure  has  been  erected  on  the  River  Ommaw 
for  the  annual  worship  of  the  river  god  of  the  same  name.  This 
festival,  which  takes  place  in  July,  consists  of  a  kind  of  water 
carnival  in  which  the  canoes  are  decorated,  crammed  with  men 
and  paddled  down  the  river  in  procession.  Before  they  start  a 
sheep  or  goat  is  tethered  alive  in  the  house  of  the  god,  and  left. 
On  the  return  of  the  procession  of  canoes,  the  water  god  is  found 
to  have  removed  the  offering.  Women  are  not  allowed  in  the 
boats.  In  return  for  this  offering  the  people  expect  the  usual 
consideration  from  the  god,  viz.,  that  they  may  prosper  and  not 
be  drowned.  If  at  any  time  fishing  has  been  very  bad,  then  a 
separate  propitiatory  offering  is  made,  but  under  these  circum- 
stances a  fowl  only  ;  the  additional  sacrifice  being  especially 
grudged  if  the  bad  luck  in  fishing  takes  place  shortly  after  the 
sheep  or  goat  has  been  taken  at  the  annual  festival. 

JOHN  PAEKINSON. 

*  The  tribes  inhabiting  the  Calabar  district  and  the  Oban  Hills. 
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SOME    OBJECTIONS   TO    WOMEN'S 
SUFFRAGE 

BY  MARIE   GRAVELOS 

IT  is  easy  to  assume,  in  connection  with  no  matter  what 
subject,  that  our  own  individual  point  of  view  must  needs  be  the 
only  right  one,  and  that  everybody  who  disagrees  with  us  shows 
a  deplorable  lack  of  intelligence.  In  most  cases  this  is  the 
present  attitude  of  the  women  who  are  fighting  for  their  franchise, 
and  who  boldly  assert  that  every  intellectual  and  thinking  mind 
in  the  Empire  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  sympathy  with  their 
cause. 

And  yet  this  cause,  the  cause  it  would  seem  of  injured 
womanhood  struggling  against  oppression,  of  the  enlightened 
feminine  mind  crying  out  for  legal  acknowledgment,  has  done 
much  already  through  the  hysterical  and  altogether  regrettable 
behaviour  of  most  of  its  followers  to  prove  that  a  race  so  ruled 
and  swayed  by  its  emotions,  so  dependent  on  its  feelings  and 
impulses,  is  scarcely  fitted  by  nature  for  a  task  as  unemotional 
and  as  needy  of  clear-headedness  and  steadiness  of  aim  and  action 
as  the  ruling  of  a  nation.  It  may  be  argued  that  not  all  women 
are  equally  emotional,  and  that  many  are  exceedingly  clear- 
headed, but  in  dealing  with  a  great  national  question,  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  race  must  surely  be  considered  before  its 
exceptions.  The  suffragette  seems  to  imagine  that  as  soon  as 
woman  is  given  the  vote  all  her  troubles  will  be  over,  she  will 
have  the  power  to  take  care  of  herself  and  to  fight  on  an  equal 
footing  with  her  arch-enemy — man.  A  strange,  unnatural  point 
of  view ! 

For  nineteen  centuries  woman  has  been  standing  on  the 
pedestal  where  nature  placed  her,  and  has  been  reigning  an 
undisputed  queen  by  right  and  virtue  of  her  womanhood  and  all 
that  it  means.  All  the  greatest  deeds  of  history,  all  the  triumphs 
of  literature  and  art  and  music,  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  the 
story  of  humanity  has  to  a  great  extent  been  inspired  by  woman, 
and  carried  out  under  her  influence  or  for  her  sake.  With  very 
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rare  exceptions,  it  is  not  woman  herself  who  has  in  any  branch 
personally  accomplished  the  great  work  of  the  world.  It  is  man 
who  has  been  the  warrior,  the  hero,  the  creative  genius  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  who  has  stood  pre-eminently  first  on  the 
intellectual  side,  while  woman,  on  the  ground  of  her  moral 
superiority,  has  filled  the  place  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
vacant  and  incomplete,  and  has  laid  her  personality,  her  influence 
and  her  moral  strength  into  her  side  of  the  balance.  Man  and 
woman  cannot  be  separated  into  camps.  The  one  is  the  natural 
complement  of  the  other,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  and 
as  such  they  must  carry  out  the  work  of  the  world  together.  It 
is  such  a  big,  busy  world,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  it. 
Why  can  we  not  be  content  with  a  natural  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  life  demands  of  us  ?  Why  should  we,  with  all 
our  countless  occupations  and  vocations,  struggle  for  the  one 
employment  that  can  be  carried  on  equally  well  without  our  aid  ? 

Nature  has  ordained  that  man  shall  do  the  rough  work  of  the 
world.  Oar  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  miners,  our  builders,  all  the 
real  producers  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  defenders  of  our 
country  and  our  homes  are  men.  They  are  not  our  enemies,  they 
are  our  defenders,  and  in  cases  of  war  or  siege  or  fire  or  shipwreck, 
or  any  kind  of  danger,  it  is  our  safety  and  that  of  our  children 
that  is  the  first  to  be  ensured.  It  is  men  who  risk  their  lives  for 
us,  who  toil  to  guard  us  from  life's  storms— and  it  is  we,  their 
mothers,  sisters,  wives,  who  in  return  stand  beside  them  in  their 
darkest  moments,  to  help  and  console  them  with  all  the  strength 
and  fortitude  of  our  woman's  nature,  to  restrain  all  that  is  ugly 
and  bad,  and  to  be  with  our  devotion,  our  sympathy  and  our  just 
intuitions,  safe  guides  through  life's  roughest  places.  Let  us  by 
all  means  continue  to  widen  our  thoughts  and  our  interests  and 
the  area  of  our  labours,  for  the  cleverer,  the  more  enlightened, 
the  more  versatile  and  broad-minded  we  are,  the  better  shall  we 
be  fitted  to  fulfil  our  duties  as  mothers,  as  helpmates,  as  guides. 
But  is  it  not  far  nobler  and  better  to  keep  this  sacred  trust  that 
nature  has  given  us  than  to  step  from  our  pedestals,  to  elbow  in 
the  crowd,  and  to  become  only  man's  political  and  material  rivals 
and  competitors  ? 

From  where  has  sprung  this  new  unnatural  creed  that 
man  is  woman's  enemy  and  oppressor,  and  that  to  maintain 
her  rights  she  must,  in  sheer  self-defence,  fight  him  tooth 
and  nail?  It  is  argued  that  woman's  influence  and  power  is 
felt  only  in  the  upper  classes,  and  that  where  there  is  poverty 
and  want  and  ignorance  she  is  abused,  ill-treated  and  powerless. 
It  is  soi-disant  for  this  latter  class  that  the  vote  will  be  of  such 
importance — but  the  argument  is  not  as  convincing  as  suffragettes 
imagine.  The  poor  abused  working-woman  whose  husband  ill- 
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treats  and  neglects  her  will  not  gain  a  happier  home  on  account 
of  the  vote,  and  the  problematic  and  uncertain  raising  of  her 
wages  would,  even  should  legislation  succeed  in  bringing  about 
such  a  change,  by  no  means  ensure  a  great  or  real  ameliora- 
tion of  her  lot.  It  was  not  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working- 
classes  that  raised  the  wages  in  the  case  of  the  men — it  was  their 
strikes  and  trade  unions ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  there 
are  men  in  the  tailoring  and  other  trades  who  are  still,  in  spite 
of  their  vote,  working  under  the  sweating  system.  In  cases 
where  skilled  labour  is  required,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
work  of  the  women  is  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  men — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  textile  trades  in  Lancashire — the  women  are 
equally  well  paid  and  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  In  other 
branches,  where  the  men's  work  is  better,  more  reliable,  or  in 
any  way  more  satisfactory  or  preferable  to  the  employers,  an 
arbitrary  raising  of  women's  wages,  even  were  it  possible,  would 
probably  lead  to  their  losing  their  employment  altogether. 

Then  again,  supposing  that  the  vote  would  actually  bring 
about  the  much-discussed  rise  in  the  remuneration  of  women's 
labour  that  the  suffragists  hold  out  so  temptingly,  and  supposing 
all  working  women  are  made  entirely  independent  and  self- 
supporting,  how  would  such  a  changed  position  affect  the  attitude 
of  the  men  ?  Would  they  not  think  themselves  morally  relieved 
of  all  responsibility,  free  to  spend  their  money  on  drink  while  the 
wives  and  mothers  support  the  families?  Would  not  also 
marriages  generally  be  greatly  discouraged?  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  imply  that  all  working-men  are  drunkards  and  bad 
husbands  or  sons,  but  it  is  the  wives  and  families  of  these,  and 
not  of  the  honest,  happy,  prosperous  working-men,  who  are  in 
need  of  independence  and  generally  improved  conditions.  Alto- 
gether this  whole  question  of  wages  has  perhaps  been  given  a  good 
deal  more  importance  than  facts  actually  warrant.  There  are 
hundreds  of  women  who,  without  having  the  responsibility  of  a 
home  and  family  resting  entirely  upon  their  shoulders,  are  willing 
to  work  in  order  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  general  expenses. 
These  women  are  quite  contented  with  small  wages,  have  no  idea 
of  competing  with  men,  and  being  largely  in  the  majority,  greatly 
complicate  matters  for  the  minority  who  cry,  or  are  being  incited 
to  cry,  for  higher  pay.  There  is  no  injustice  in  employing  such 
women  at  a  small  wage,  especially  as  their  work  scarcely  ever 
becomes  the  occupation  of  their  lives,  which  it  mostly  does  in  the 
case  of  the  men,  but  is  taken  up  and  dropped  again  according  to 
a  hundred  possible  circumstances. 

Another  favourite  suffragist  argument  is  that  without  woman's 
vote  all  matters  of  legislation,  even  quite  apart  from  the  wage 
question,  but  in  any  other  way  likely  to  benefit  only  women,  will 
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always  be  put  on  the  shelf ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  this,  it  was 
stated  at  a  recent  meeting  that  it  took  six  years  to  pass  a  Bill 
allowing  women  shop-assistants  to  be  provided  with  seats.  It 
might  be  said  in  reply  that  a  great  many  other  Bills,  important 
and  otherwise,  and  not  in  any  special  way  connected  with  women, 
have  also  taken  years  to  pass  through  Parliament,  by  reason  of 
constant  postponements  or  other  circumstances  as  justifiable  or 
unjustifiable  as  in  the  case  in  question.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  all  changes  are  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  that  the  machinery  of  the  Government  is  slow  and  cumber- 
some, but  that  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  voters,  female  or  other- 
wise, will  find  it  difficult  to  change.  Then  again,  the  sad 
question  of  the  unhappy  fallen  women  in  the  streets.  The 
suffragist  confidently  asserts  that  their  existence  is  only  due  to 
the  same  well-worn  grievance  that  in  no  trade  could  they  com- 
mand sufficiently  good  wages  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  It 
seems  probable  on  reflection  that  the  price  paid  to  a  woman  for 
selling  her  soul  is  considerably  higher  than  any  wage  would  be, 
even  under  improved  conditions  of  remuneration  for  labour ;  and 
one  is  inclined  to  suppose  that,  with  some  possible  exceptions,  the 
majority  of  the  unfortunate  women  in  question  have  been  driven 
to  such  a  position  by  many  varying  circumstances  that  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  low  state  of  wages. 

It  seems  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  the  sex  of  voters  can 
make  any  significant  difference  to  the  passing  of  measures  that  are 
of  real  and  serious  importance.  After  all  Bills  are  passed  and  laws 
are  made  not  for  the  special  and  particular  benefit  of  one  sex,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  as  regards  the  working-classes 
all  changes  that  are  brought  about  for  the  improvement  of  their 
position  or  conditions  of  work,  all  Bills  that  are  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  their  representatives  include  and  apply  to  women, 
as  workers,  as  much  as  to  men.  Indeed,  the  Bill  recently  passed 
for  the  compensation  of  servants  during  illness  has  done  much 
more  for  women  than  for  men,  female  servants  being  considerably 
in  the  majority — and  this  without  the  woman's  vote  ! 

We  women  have  such  an  immense  field  in  which  to  exercise 
our  talents  and  our  energies — many  professions,  and  every  branch 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  higher  education,  countless  occupa- 
tions and  employments  of  all  grades  and  varieties  are  open  to  us. 
There  is  work  that  can  be  done  only  by  us,  and  that  calls  us  on 
every  side — why  should  we  clamour  for  more  ?  It  is  no  slight 
to  our  intellects  that  man  should  do  one  kind  of  work  and  we 
another — it  is  only  a  fair  division,  and  not  a  sign  of  subjection  or 
slavery.  Man  does  not  think  it  an  insult  to  his  intelligence  or 
his  morality  that  we  can  manage  our  households  and  our  charities 
and  the  bringing  up  of  our  children  and  the  smooth  working  of 
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all  the  machinery  in  our  gigantic  social  structure,  without  his 
interference.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  be  content  to  let  him  fight 
and  build  cities  and  make  laws,  while  we  as  mothers  prepare  him 
for  this  task,  as  sisters  or  wives  help  him  to  do  it  well,  and  in 
general,  as  enlightened,  thinking,  feeling  women,  make  the  world 
a  pleasant  place  to  live  in,  not  only  for  him,  but  also  for  ourselves  ? 
Let  us  be  interested  in  everything,  let  us  develop  our  minds  and 
our  intellects  and  all  our  faculties  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for 
our  own  sakes  and  for  the  good  of  the  race,  to  whose  future  genera- 
tions we  shall  pass  on  our  refinement  and  our  enlightenment— 
but  of  all  this,  it  is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect  that  we  should 
take  into  our  hands  the  stiff  resisting  reins  of  government. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  poor  and  their  sufferings  are 
a  constant  living  reproach  to  a  social  system  that  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  appalling  contrast  of  luxury  and  want  that 
exist  in  our  midst.  The  sufferers  are  men  and  women  alike,  and 
if  women  are  to  receive  the  greater  sympathy,  it  can  be  only  on 
the  ground  of  their  greater  weakness  and  sensitiveness  and  unfit- 
ness  for  such  hard  conditions  of  life — an  argument  that  will 
hardly  appeal  to  the  suffragists  !  Let  us  indeed  take  to  heart  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  poor — what  can  be  more  in  woman's 
province?  Let  us  organise  our  great  charities  seriously  and 
sincerely,  and  not  merely  for  our  vanity  and  amusement ;  let  us 
not  give  so  many  so-called  charity  entertainments  at  which  the 
lion's  share  of  the  funds  is  swallowed  up  by  expensive  and  needless 
accessories.  Let  us  join  together  and  work  seriously,  that  we 
may  sweep  away  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  and  throw  the 
searchlight  of  our  personal  interest  and  energy  into  the  darkest 
corners.  This  is  the  kind  of  help  that  is  needed  most — no  legis- 
lation will  ever  take  its  place. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  great  Frauen-Verein  that  has  done 
wonders  among  the  poor,  and  that,  with  its  countless  members  in 
every  grade  of  society,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  generally 
beneficial  organisations  in  the  country.  And  German  women  have 
no  vote,  neither  are  they  as  personalities  and  as  thinkers  and  as 
initiators  to  be  compared  with  the  women  of  England.  The 
German  working  classes,  it  may  be  added,  are  perhaps  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  world,  and  they  have  arrived  at  this  state 
without  any  competition  between  the  men  and  the  women,  and 
without  any  clamour  for  women's  rights.  It  is  not  the  lowness 
of  women's  wages  that  is  the  cause  of  all  the  want  and  starvation 
we  see  around  us,  and  the  comparatively  insignificant  number  of 
women  who  might  reap  some  real  benefit  by  changed  conditions 
of  labour  seems  hardly  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  as  much 
energy  as  is  working  under  the  banner  of  women  suffrage. 
Legislation  will  never  reach  those  who  want  help  most,  and  to 
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persuade  the  women  of  the  ignorant  classes  that  they  are  being 
wronged  and  abused,  is  only  to  poison  their  minds  with  ideas 
they  are  not  ripe  to  understand,  and  by  stirring  up  strife  and 
discontent,  must  only  increase  an  already  unfortunately  existing 
mistrust  and  misunderstanding  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Many  more  arguments  come  to  one's  mind,  such  as  the 
question  of  what  would  be,  in  case  of  women's  enfranchisement, 
the  position  of  peeresses.  Would  they  be  allowed  a  vote  that  is 
denied  to  their  husbands?  Also,  how  would  all  the  various 
opinions,  even  among  suffragists,  be  made  to  agree  as  to  whether 
the  suffrage  should  be  general,  or  only  for  owners  of  property,  or 
only  for  unmarried  women  or  widows,  or  for  any  of  the  other 
cases  or  positions  thut  are  at  present  being  suggested  in  such  a 
discordant  chorus  ?  Should  the  suffrage  be  general,  women 
voters  will  greatly  outnumber  men,  and  it  will  soon  be  men  who 
are  clamouring  for  their  rights  !  Of  course,  it  is  probable  that 
even  should  the  present  movement  succeed,  the  greater  number 
of  the  enfranchised  women  would  never  avail  themselves  of  their 
newly-acquired  right  — but  this  being  so,  how  unnecessary  seems 
the  whole  agitation  !  There  is  indeed  a  handful  of  women  whose 
position  as  citizenesses  and  ratepayers,  together  with  their  social 
standing  and  education,  seems  to  fully  entitle  them  to  the  right 
of  expressing  their  political  opinions.  In  these  cases,  the  suffrage 
would  certainly  be  quite  justified  and  could  do  no  harm — but 
they  are  comparatively  so  few,  and  have  shown  so  little  enthu- 
siasm in  the  question,  that  their  claim  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  For  the  rest,  it  is  with  pride  that  the  suffragists  tell  us 
that  they  are  making  history,  that  they  are  each  one  a  drop  in 
the  rushing  stream  of  human  progress.  It  is  probably  true — a 
little  more  time  will  pass,  a  little  more  pressure  will  be  used,  and 
the  suffrage  will  be  granted.  And  the  ball,  having  been  set 
rolling,  will  roll  on. 

One  can  foresee  a  time,  if  not  in  our  day,  then  in  that  of  our 
children  or  grandchildren,  when  women  will  be  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  perhaps  on  the  judicial  bench,  when  there  will  be  nothing 
unusual  in  women  lawyers  and  doctors,  when  in  all  trades  and 
professions  women  will  have  entered  the  arena  of  activity.  But, 
with  such  increased  competition,  the  struggle  for  life  will  have 
grown  still  grimmer  and  fiercer  than  it  is  to-day,  an  at  present 
unknown  antagonism,  born  of  political  dissension  and  fed  by 
material  rivalry,  will  have  grown  unnoticeably  between  men  and 
women,  life  will  be  lived  at  too  breathless  a  pace,  the  race  for 
independence  will  be  too  close  to  permit  of  scruples  or  sentiments, 
and  men  and  women  alike  will  run  over  and  destroy  each  other 
in  the  pitiless  strife  for  existence.  We  shall  be  far  too  busy  for 
such  trivial  tasks  as  housekeeping — homes  will  probably  by  that 
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time  have  passed  into  history,  and  hotel  life  will  entirely  have 
taken  their  place. 

And  our  children  ?  Who  will  bring  them  up  while  we 
govern  the  land  and  dispense  justice  and  build  houses  and 
mend  roads?  But  on  such  general  conditions  of  equality  and 
mutual  independence,  marriages  altogether  seem  unlikely  and 
unnecessary,  and  imagination  flies  away  to  a  newly  arranged 
world,  where  families  are  unknown,  where  each  citizen  is  an 
independent  unit,  and  where  an  unattached  new  generation  is 
brought  up  and  launched  in  life  by  the  State.  And  if  there  is 
war?  Having  taken  up  our  unassailable  position  of  equality, 
shall  we  suddenly  stand  aside  and  let  our  rivals  give  their  lives 
for  our  common  country  and  our  common  cause,  while  we  take 
refuge  behind  the  very  privileges  and  weaknesses  we  have 
spurned  ?  Or  shall  we  go  to  the  bitter  end  and  be  Amazons  and 
fighters  to  complete  the  equality  ?  One  shudders  for  the  future  of 
the  race — but  at  present,  as  we  are  only  at  the  first  step  of  the 
downward  march,  and  even  that  step  is  not  yet  assured,  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  shut  out  these  dark  visions,  in  the  hope  that  they 
are  only  caused  by  the  shortsightedness  of  one  who  is  not  a 
suffragette. 

MARIE  GEAVELOS. 
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THE    NATIVE    PROBLEM   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

BY   TREVOR   FLETCHER 

THE  importance  of  the  South  African  native  problem  is  ever 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  colonial,  who  recognises 
that  it  dominates  all  other  problems.  Societies  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  citizens  to  a  fuller  sense  of  its 
magnitude,  and  with  the  two  dominating  white  races  becoming 
more  reconciled  to  one  another,  a  distinct  tendency  is  shown  to 
form  a  united  front  that  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  attitude  of  both 
towards  the  native  races. 

Unfortunately,  the  native  policy  of  South  Africa  does  not 
present  any  clearly  defined  aim.  Each  colony  has  adopted  its 
own  methods  of  dealing  with  the  question,  and  the  methods  of 
one  colony  are  often  opposed  to  those  of  another  colony.  The 
seriousness  of  the  problem  has  been  recognised,  but  one  can 
hardly  say  that  any  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  solve  it.  Ex- 
periments and  compromises  have  been  effected,  but  no  single  idea 
guides  the  policy  of  those  desiring  to  control  the  large  masses 
of  natives  living  in  the  areas  marked  out  for  them.  To  a  large 
extent  the  native  policy  has  been  controlled  by  the  Imperial 
authorities,  who  in  turn  have  been  influenced  by  popular  sentiment, 
often  worked  upon  for  electioneering  purposes  by  persons  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Consequently  those  living  in  con- 
tact with  the  natives  at  times  appear  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
demands  of  those  living  far  away  and  uninfluenced  by  local 
conditions.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  is  no  party 
in  South  Africa  ready  and  anxious  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the 
natives;  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  thinking  men  have 
long  realised  that  the  future  of  the  country  depends  upon  their 
civilisation  and  just  treatment.  Yet  the  ideals  of  these  men 
have  had  to  be  subordinated  to  the  experiences  and  necessities 
due  to  the  unstable  conditions  that  prevail,  and  no  wave  of 
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sentiment,  moved  by  however  high  an  ideal,  will  induce  them 
to  go  beyond  the  point  that  experience  has  taught  them  would 
be  dangerous.  Let  us  examine  the  material  we  have  to  work 
upon — the  mentality  of  the  average  native  living  according  to 
tribal  custom. 

The  world,  to  the  Kafir,  is  a  child's  world ;   he  has  not  yet 
reached  the"  period  of   reflection,  and   holds  quite  contradictory 
opinions  without  being  aware  of  any  inconsistency.     He  is  not 
capable  of  abstract  thought.     To  him  the  world  is  full  of  capricious 
spirits  lurking  in  dark  places  who  must  be  appeased  and  praised. 
The  Kafir  is  a  slave  to  custom,  and  is  strengthened  in  his  beliefs 
by  the  sanction   they  have  received  from   antiquity.     Being  by 
nature  conservative  he  clings  to  his  traditions,  even  when  sufficient 
light  has  penetrated  his  intelligence,  and  so  made  him  aware  of 
the  foolishness  of  some  of  his  customs,  yet  he  cannot  be  dissuaded 
from  practising  them  ;  they  are  his  customs,  and  for  him  that  is 
the  end  of  all  argument.     The  aesthetic  sense  is  not  yet  developed 
in  the  Kafir,  and  he  is  quite  blind  to  the  beauties  of  his  sur- 
roundings ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  good 
points  of  an  ox  or  a  cow.     His  dream  is  to  possess  large  herds  of 
cattle,  for  these  possessions  represent  the  standard  of  wealth,  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  position  of  importance.     For  the  most 
part,  he  is  happy,  goodnatured,  and  fond  of  social  intercourse, 
but  swayed  by  varied  moods  and  passions.     He  has  no  high  ideals 
to  live  up  to,  but  an  ever-present  dread  of  witchcraft  lurks  at  the 
back  of  his  mind,  and  so  he  carries  out  his  aimless  existence, 
getting  as   much   pleasure  as   he   can,   till   death,  the  King  of 
Terrors,  holds  him  fast  in  his  grip,  and  he  passes  to  the  land  of 
the  shades.    If  to  live  is  to  struggle,  and  to  struggle  is  to  strive  for 
an  ideal  and  overcome  what  is  opposed  to  it,  then  the  Kafir  can 
hardly  be  said  to  live   at   all.      He   exists,  but  to  "struggle   to 
attain  an  ideal  is   something  unknown  to  him.      His  world  is 
an  external  one,  and  as  yet  he  has  no  conception  of  that  inner 
world   of    mind ;    he  stands   no  nearer  than  at  the  threshold 
of  self-consciousness. 

The  object  of  all  native  policy  is  to  improve  the  native  so  that 
he  may  take  his  place  in  our  Western  civilisation,  and  to  this  end 
the  Cape  Colony  has  pursued  the  most  enlightened  and  successful 
policy.  There  has  been  a  genuine  attempt  in  the  oldest  of  our 
South  African  colonies  to  improve  the  native  without  exploitation 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites.  The  system  adopted  has  been 
to  confine  the  natives  to  large  areas  reserved  exclusively  for  their 
own  use.  These  territories  are  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
head  of  each  district  is  a  magistrate,  who  controls  the  people 
through  their  chief  or  headman,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Chief 
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Magistrate  of  the  whole  of  the  native  territories.  The  aim  is  to 
break  the  despotic  power  of  the  chief,  and  gradually  bring  the 
people  to  look  to  the  Government  as  their  head.  As  far  as 
possible  the  natives  are  allowed  to  practise  their  own  customs, 
laws,  and  beliefs.  In  some  of  the  older  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  natives  are  thought  to  have  made  sufficient  progress, 
individual  tenure  is  substituted  for  communal  tenure  ;  but,  except 
for  small  portions,*  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  held  in 
communal  tenure.  The  chief  holds  the  land  in  trust  for  his 
people  and  may  not  dispose  of  it  to  Europeans,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  missionaries  and  traders,  are  excluded  from  these 
territories. 

This  method  of  administration  has  undoubtedly  stopped  inter- 
tribal warfare,  and  broken  the  power  of  the  paramount  chief  and 
headman,  in  whose  place  the  natives  are  gradually  coming  to  look 
upon  the  magistrate  as  their  guide  and  chief.  They  are,  as  a 
whole,  law-abiding  and  take  readily  to  constituted  authority. 
As  long  as  they  are  treated  justly  they  willingly  submit  to  any 
punishment  for  wrong  done,  but  an  injustice  they  will  not  readily 
forget.  On  the  other  hand,  a  journey  through  Pondoland  and  the 
Transkei  does  not  give  the  impression  of  any  general  advancement. 
The  same  barbaric  customs  prevail,  especially  amongst  those  far 
removed  from  the  little  European  centres  of  the  magistrate, 
missionary  or  trading  stations.  Many  youths  are  seen  apparently 
lying  idle  at  their  kraals.  The  country  supports  them  so  easily, 
and  their  wants  are  so  few,  that  there  is  little  or  no  occasion 
for  them  to  work.  What  work  there  is  to  do  is  done  for  the 
most  part  by  the  women.  The  natives  follow  the  same 
primitive  agricultural  methods,  and  large  tracts  of  country 
lie  idle  and  uncultivated,  calling  in  vain  to  workers  of  the 
soil.  Nowhere  is  any  attempt  made  by  the  Government  to 
teach  the  natives  how  to  develop  the  rich  country  that  has  been 
given  them. 

There  has,  however,  been  some  advancement  on  the  part  of 
those  natives  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Euro- 
pean race  in  the  magistracies,  trading  or  missionary  centres.  Here 
one  sees  more  intelligence  displayed  and  a  distinct  effort  to  im- 
prove their  surroundings.  The  contrast  between  the  red-ochred 
native  with  his  blanket,  and  the  neatly  dressed  native  in  European 
clothes,  is  sufficiently  arresting,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  con- 
clude that  the  external  improvement  is  always  accompanied  by 
internal  improvement.  In  some  cases  the  metamorphosis  has 
been  too  sudden.  From  traders  and  missionaries  the  natives 

*  Places  where  the  Glen  Grey  Act  is  in  force. 
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have  learnt  the  use  of  the  plough,  the  in- spanning  and  driving  of 
ox-wagons.  Still,  if  one  reflects  upon  the  surroundings  in  which 
the  native  lives,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  much 
advancement.  „  Nearly  all  the  forces  that  tend  to  develop  and 
mould  desirable  qualities  in  a  race  are  excluded.  The  whole  sur- 
roundings of  the  native  are  too  artificial.  The  inter-tribal  warfare 
in  the  old  days  tended  to  produce  more  strenuous  qualities  in  the 
race.  To-day  there  is  nothing  to  replace  the  stimulating  effect  of 
such  struggles,  consequently  the  Kafir  has  every  temptation  to 
lead  a  life  of  ease. 

As  far  back  as  the  history  of  the  Kafir  can  be  traced  he  shows 
practically  no  improvement,  and  from  what  one  can  see  to-day, 
it  is  only  where  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  more  vigorous 
European  element  that  any  improvement  can  be  noted.  It 
does  not  therefore  seem  desirable  to  fen/je  him  off  in  artificial 
surroundings  from  all  contact  with  the  European  race.  The  aim 
should  be  to  start  a  movement  from  within,  so  that  the  conditions 
of  life  would  require  more  effort  on  his  part  than  is  at  present 
necessary.  If  a  small  desirable  European  element  were  admitted 
into  these  territories  to  undertake  the  development  of  the  country 
by  farming,  it  would  help  to  supply  wants  that  are  now  imported, 
and  also  tend  to  increase  the  necessity  for  the  natives  to  exert 
themselves.  It  would  provide  new  fields  for  labour  near  their 
homes,  create  new  wants,  and  unlock  some  of  the  idle  labour 
supply.  The  chance  of  a  combined  native  rising  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  effective,  and  in  time,  with  the  decay  of  the  power  of 
the  chief  and  headman,  there  would  be  a  gradual  exodus  of  natives 
who  would  make  their  homes  around  those  large  centres  of  industry 
that  are  springing  up. 

The  cry  will  no  doubt  be  raised  that  this  would  be  to  rob  the 
native  of  his  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man ;  but  the 
benefit  is  not  primarily  for  the  white  man,  it  is  to  induce  the 
natives  to  move  out  of  their  enervating  surroundings  and  gradually 
take  part  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  They  are 
the  natural  labourers,  and  our  object  should  be  to  train  and 
interest  them  as  such.  It  is  true  that  they  already  supply  the 
existing  rough  labour  of  South  Africa,  but  it  is  intermittent  and 
insufficient  in  quantity,  and  the  centres  of  industry  are  often 
enormous  distances  from  their  homes.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  teach  the  native  the  dignity  of  labour, 
so  long  as  he  lives  in  surroundings  where  there  is  little  occasion 
to  exert  himself. 

The  rise  of  an  educated  native  population  will  vastly  affect 
South  Africa,  but  the  question  of  education  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  one.  There  is  a  tendency  to  aim  at  too  high  a  type,  and 
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to  forget  that  the  foundation  upon  which  we  should  build  is  often 
lacking.  What  education  is  available  consists  of  missionary 
effort  supported  by  financial  aid  of  the  Government.  Some  forms 
of  this  education  are  excellent,  others  produce  only  a  kind  of 
veneer  that  is  quite  useless  for  character  building.  There  are 
no  Government  schools  or  farms  for  training  natives,  and  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  missionary  enterprise  to  undertake 
industrial  instruction,  hampered  as  it  frequently  is  by  lack  of 
funds.  A  native  who  has  had  a  few  European  formulae  squeezed 
into  him  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  educated.  The  training  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand  and  the  self-discipline  learnt  from  manual 
labour  are  the  proper  foundations  upon  which  to  build  a  higher 
education.  There  are  individual  cases  where  natives  are  fitted  for 
an  education  of  this  kind,  but  the  majority  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  require  it.  .The  mind  of  the  tribal  adult  native  almost 
exclusively  runs  on  matters  of  sex,  and  until  he  is  relieved  of  this 
fatal  influence  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  is  to  make  much  ad- 
vancement. It  is  also  well  known  that  where  the  Kafir  and  the 
European  child  have  been  educated  together,  the  former,  although 
handicapped  by  a  foreign  tongue,  occasionally  shows  himself  to 
be  the  equal  of  the  latter  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  but  from  that 
period  onward  the  European  out-distances  him.  Seeing  the  high 
mortality  among  native  children  great  good  could  be  done  by 
training  nurses  in  the  elements  of  hygiene. 

The  communal  tenure  of  land  has  not  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  native.  It  produces  no  motive  for  self-improvement ;  his 
cultivation  is  often  no  more  than  the  mere  surface  scratching  of 
the  ground,  and  then  he  moves  on  to  another  patch,  shifting  his 
kraal  as  well.  He  takes  little  pride  or  interest  in  his  bit  of  land. 
It  is  only  where  individual  tenure  is  allowed  that  he  begins  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  improving  his  surroundings,  being 
then  free  and  protected  from  the  caprice  of  a  despotic  chief.  The 
tribal  native  has  to  sink  his  individuality  in  the  conservatism  and 
custom  of  the  tribe.  When  a  native  who  has  worked  among 
Europeans,  and  learnt  something  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
returns  to  his  kraal,  he  introduces  an  element  that  is  strongly 
resented,  especially  by  the  older  people. 

In  the  report  of  the  last  Native  Affairs  Commission,  stress  is 
laid  on  the  hope  that  Christianity  will  prove  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  upward  development  of  the  native.  Without  doubt  the 
missionaries  deserve  every  credit  for  the  work  they  have  accom- 
plished, often  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  much  opposition. 
But  while  the  Kafir  is  greatly  in  want  of  the  Christian  ideal  to 
stimulate  him  in  the  upward  look,  at  the  same  time  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  it  will  be  well  to  consider.  The 
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object  of  religion  must  be  to  start  and  guide  a  move- 
ment from  within,  and  to  remove  the  native's  childlike  outlook 
upon  the  world,  clouded  and  befogged  by  witchcraft  and  evil 
spirits. 

The  actual  teaching  of  religion  should  succeed,  rather  than 
precede,  some  form  of  elementary  education.  The  Kafirs  do  not 
show  by  their  history  that  they  have  ever  produced  an  ethical 
leader  or  a  religious  movement.  All  their  great  men  have  been 
military  despots,  and  excessively  cruel.  Many  of  their  customs 
resemble  the  Jewish,  and  their  religion  is  a  form  of  ancestor- 
worship,  in  which  spirits  have  to  be  praised  and  appeased. 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  sacrificial  form  when  the  spirits  are 
thought  to  be  angry,  and  about  to  inflict  a  calamity  upon  the 
tribe.  The  witch-doctors,  or  priests,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
really  the  protectors  of  tribal  society.  They  represent  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  the  community,  who  gain  a  precarious 
living  by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the 
ignorant.  They  are  used  by  chiefs  and  unscrupulous  persons 
for  "  smelling  out  "  and  getting  rid  of  rivals.  But  degrading  as 
many  of  these  tribal  and  religious  customs  are,  they  nevertheless 
offer  a  restraint  to  the  license  of  the  individual. 

The  native  is  too  apt,  when  freed  from  these  influences,  to 
give  free  play  to  all  the  worst  qualities  in  his  nature.  It  is 
here  that  the  Christian  religion  should  step  in  and  be  the  con- 
trolling force.  Unfortunately  it  presents  no  united  front,  and 
the  multitude  of  sects  weakens  the  moral  force  that  might  other- 
wise be  available.  As  yet  the  native  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  creeds,  but  in  time  he  will, 
and  it  cannot  but  have  a  disturbing  influence.  There  are  already 
indications  that  he  is  becoming  alive  to  the  want  of  harmony 
among  the  European  sects.  Hence  he  has  attempted  to  start 
a  Church  of  his  own,  the  Ethiopian  Church,  which  is  in  fact  but  a 
crude  political  movement  with  very  little,  if  any,  religion  in  it. 
But  all  this  shows  that  the  native  is  beginning  to  think  over 
the  matter.  The  Kafir  is  by  nature  exceedingly  imitative,  and 
in  religion  example  is  a  potent  force. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  native  tribes  will  make  much  progress 
as  long  as  they  are  herded  into  areas  where  conditions  are 
unfavourable  for  development.  The  areas  they  now  occupy  are 
the  richest  in  South  Africa.  At  present  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  country  can  only  be  said  to  be  scratched ;  but  stimulated 
by  a  suitable  European  example,  the  natives  would  gradually 
help  to  develop  the  country,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
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so  by  the  Government.  The  increasing  economic  pressure  would 
start  a  movement  which  would  seek  relief  in  work  around  indus- 
trial centres,  and  so  relieve  the  more  congested  districts.  Why 
should  not  really  attractive  villages  be  laid  out  for  the  native 
population  near  these  centres,  instead  of  the  dirty  squalid  tin- 
roofed  shanties  so  common  in  most  locations  ?  Industrial  and 
elementary  education  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
and  the  money  provided  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  natives  them- 
selves ;  as  long  as  it  was  used  exclusively  for  their  own  use,  they 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  provide  it. 

The  object  should  be  to  awaken  in  the  native  mind  an  interest 
in  local  affairs,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  contributing  a 
share  towards  the  development  of  the  country.  Native  councils 
controlled  by  a  European  Commissioner  should  be  encouraged. 
By  this  means  the  natives  could  ventilate  their  grievances  and 
state  their  wants.  Moreover,  such  councils  would  enable  the 
Legislative  Assembly  to  see  how  the  native  mind  was  working. 
They  would  also  obviate  the  need  for  granting  the  franchise, 
which  does  not  yet  seem  desirable  except  in  exceptional  cases. 
Increase  of  population  and  new  requirements  will  no  doubt  help 
to  bring  pressure  upon  the  natives  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
development.  But  it  should  be  our  aim  to  help  and  quicken 
them  by  methods  learnt  from  our  own  experience  in  the  past,  so 
that  the  gap  which  now  separates  the  two  races  may  be  more 
quickly  bridged. 

Gradually  the  skilled  native  will  come  into  competition  with 
the  skilled  white  worker ;  he  does  so  already  in  a  few  cases. 
The  trades-unions  are  actively  engaged  in  preventing  coloured 
skilled  labour  from  competing  with  white.  On  the  mines  natives 
are  not  supposed  to  undertake  skilled  work,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  doing  so  in  some  cases,  and  the  European 
is  merely  an  overseer  taking  the  reponsibility.  With  increased 
opportunities  for  learning  different  trades,  the  Kafir  will  awake 
one  day  to  the  power  of  organisation.  Much  will  then  depend 
upon  the  good- will  between  the  two  races.  With  efficiently 
trained  natives,  skilled  Europeans  cannot  expect  to  retain  a 
monopoly,  and  the  former  must  be  allowed  to  take  their  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  industrial  world.  However  much  we  may 
wish  it,  Africa  will  never  be  wholly  a  white  man's  country. 
With  the  example  of  the  Indian  army  before  us,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reason  why  gradually  a  native  South  African 
army  for  defence  work  should  not  be  formed  under  European 
officers.  The  Zulus,  by  tradition  a  warlike  race,  offer  some  of 
the  best  fighting  material  in  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  natives,  we  must  endeavour  to 
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see  things  from  their  point  of  view,  and  to  have  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  their  mentality.  For  the  native  mind  is  not  an 
open  book  to  be  read  at  a  glance,  and  frequently  the  recorded 
opinion  of  a  Kafir  is  nothing  but  an  answer  given  out  of  polite- 
ness with  the  intention  of  pleasing  the  questioner,  rather  than 
what  his  real  thoughts  represent. 

TREVOR  FLETCHER. 


x  2 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

VEET  little  change  has  occurred  in  either  direction  during  the 
past  month  in  the  prices  of  investment  securities.  While  monetary 
conditions  continue  to  improve,  business  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  remained  at  an  extremely  low  ebb,  a  condition  of  affairs  that 
is  still  largely  attributable  to  the  issue  of  numerous  new  securities 
affording  mpre  attractive  rates  of  interest  than  are  to  be  obtained 
by  buying  existing  stocks  in  the  market.  The  colonies  are 
prominent  in  this  flood  of  new  issues,  loans  by  the  Transvaal, 
one  or  two  Canadian  municipalities  and  Southern  Nigeria  all 
being  in  various  stages  of  arrangement,  while  the  Canadian 
Northern  has  just  placed  two  millions  sterling  of  debentures  and 
an  Indian  railway  issue  is  anticipated. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted  just  now  to  Indian 
railway  finance,  and,  judging  by  the  reports  of  the  debate  on  the 
Indian  Budget  in  Calcutta,  the  Government  seems  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  Lord  Minto  expressing  the  hope 
that  a  railway  system  will  be  evolved  that  will  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  Among  the  dividends  recently  announced,  a  specially 
interesting  one  is  that  of  the  Bengal  and  North  Western,  which 
increases  its  distribution  for  the  full  year  from  7  to  7£  per  cent., 


INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  «)        .     .      . 

3%      „    M      •    •    • 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

65,868,879 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

100J 
92J 
78J 

Q  7 

£ 

3T3* 

Quarterly. 

3A%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

96 

3$ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

37       „            „      1896-7 

1916 

77J 

3£ 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(()  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£ 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

86£ 

37 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

2,750,000 

7£ 

100 

184J 

5 

Bengal  Dooars,  L  

400,000 

4 

100 

87£ 

4^ff 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 

3,000,000 

5£ 

100 

107 

5J 

Burma  Guar.  2|%  and  propn.  of  profits 

2,000,000 

4§ 

100 

107 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +  ~\ 
net  earnings      / 

800,000 

7' 

100 

157 

*A 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J  j 
sur.  profits  (t)    .                                   .  \ 

2,187,051 

5r«y 

100 

H8J 

4M 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,362,948 

2 

100 

133 

4| 

Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .      .     . 

1,435,650 

4 

100 

1241 

3j9ff 

Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

S,  000,  000 

3 

100 

88 

3& 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 

2,701,450 

4 

100 

114 

8| 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 

2,575,000 

4g 

100 

109 

4 

Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 

2,250,000 

4 

100 

101 

3Jg 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,000,000 

5 

100 

116 

4j5g 

Do.  3J7  red.  mort.  debs  

1,077,400 

31 

100 

891 

3& 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 

400,000 

7 

100 

^^ij 

147 

South  Behar,  Limited    

379,580 

5 

100 

107J 

4r> 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 

41 

100 

126i 

3I 

Do.  capital  stock'  

1,000,000 

6 

100 

104J 

6H 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

966,000 

6 

100 

129 

16 

Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red  

500,000 

31 

100 

891 

3J 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 

800,000 

a 

5 

100 

3 

94 

55 

Do.  5%  debenture  stock  

550,000 

5 

100 

104 

4| 

BANKS. 

Number  of 

Shares. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,1! 
and  China    J 

40,000 

13 

20 

56 

4f 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12J 

44i 

3| 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

at  which  the  stock  at  its  present  price,  allowing  for  accrued 
dividend,  yields  as  much  as  5  per  cent. 

One  of  the  Canadian  municipalities  that  have  great  futures 
before  them,  the  City  of  Edmonton,  has  afforded  investors  the 
opportunity  to  pick  up  a  remunerative  stock  with  splendid  possi- 
bilities of  appreciation  in  market  value,  £187,400  of  5  per  cent. 
Debentures  being  offered  at  101  and  eagerly  over-subscribed. 

Some  anxiety  has  been  caused  among  holders  of  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  stocks  by  the  set-back  exhibited  in  the  traffic 
returns  for  the  current  half-year.  For  the  first  two  months, 
January  and  February,  which  is  as  far  as  the  official  net  revenue 
statements  already  published  extend,  there  was  a  decline  of  some 
£142,100  in  net  earnings,  a  falling-off  which  in  itself  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  half-year's  dividend  on  the  Second 
Preference  stock.  Since  February  the  gross  traffic  receipts  have 
continued  to  show  heavy  decreases  and  the  dividend  prospects, 
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as  regards  the  immediate  future,  depend  on  how  far  this  severe 
decline  in  traffic  is  being  counteracted  by  the  drastic  economies 
that  the  directors  have  instituted  pending  a  turn  for  the  better. 
That  such  a  turn  will  come  before  very  long  goes  without  saying, 
but  meantime  every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  expenses  down, 
the  policy  of  retrenchment  being  rendered  all  the  easier  by  the 
wise  conservatism  exercised  by  the  board  in  making  liberal  con- 
tributions towards  the  upkeep  of  the  railway  during  the  recent 
years  of  rapid  advance. 

In   the   half-yearly   report   issued  during   the   month  it  was 
shown  that  very  satisfactory  progress  is  being   made  with   the 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present        j   When  Re- 
Amount,          deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  \  (Guaranteed 
colonial/)   by  Great 

1,600,000  ;       1910           101                      }lApr.-10ct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000         1913 

104 

8A 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 

2,053,721V       10in       /  102           —~   \    ,  , 

4%       „     Regd.  Stock 

4  ,389,  415  J                     \  102           —     /   J                  luly- 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,774,300     1909-34         101£         —      !  1  June—  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 

3,534,400     1910-35*  j     103                     ,^  T_      ,  T,,Ur 

8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

11,009,214 

1938 

96  J     :     3^     |/    '                    •'' 

2i%       ,,              „     (*) 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

3A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87           3J£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

103 

108 

r% 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

^ 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

8|| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934             99 

4^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.\ 
Stock       .      .      .      ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent       80a; 

3^        (l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     ,, 

1,821,917 

1932 

lOlix 

31        | 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000         1923           102" 
473,474     drawings         94 

g|,      il  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700     1919-20*       107 

9 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910     1922-28*       101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .      . 

1,169,844          1929             91 

4JL 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200         1931           100 

4           1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200  ,       1932           100 

4           7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

104 

4^6       30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

7 

$100 

159 

4g 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

102 

3$ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107£ 

3| 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,104,203 

4 

105| 

3* 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

15f 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

104a; 

4f 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

88x 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

45x 

6f 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

91£x 

^T58 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

129 

s| 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,185,981 

4 

103 

3£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

230 

4A 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

'  -*•    » 

4£ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£17 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

85s.  per  sh. 

10* 

80 

55 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

6 

jar 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  i  Def  . 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

Railway  J  Pref  . 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

112 

Mr 

"16 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

3$ 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

,10                   >>                         » 

480,682 

1935 

106 

3H 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

104 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailway.  It  is  expected 
that  the  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton,  a  distance  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles,  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer.  At  the  meeting,  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson, 
the  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  added  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  about  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Company's  part  of  the  work, 
including  the  Lake  Superior  branch,  will  be  completed. 

Another  interesting  point  in  the  president's  speech  was  the 
announcement  of  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Town 
and  Development  Company  which,  in  virtue  of  foreknowledge  as 
to  the  route  the  new  railway  is  taking,  is  acquiring  land  at  and 
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around  various  stations  and  particularly  at  Prince  Kupert,  the 
new  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  is  to  form  the  western  terminus 
of  the  railway.  This  land  will  of  course  eventually  become  of 
very  greatly  enhanced  value.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company 
remains  the  property  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  lands  acquired,  it  is  intended  to  issue  bonds  or 
stock,  which  will  be  offered  to  the  Grand  Trunk  stockholders  on 
preferential  terms. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  not  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
decrease  in  their  profits  because,  of  course,  the  company's  earn- 
ings have  for  many  years  past  shown  a  very  considerable  margin 
in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  in  dividends.  Some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  that  the  company  is  surmounting  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  the  financial  year  up  to  the 
end  of  February,  the  gross  receipts  increased  by  $3,575,000, 
while  the  net  earnings  actually  showed  a  reduction  of  $344,000. 

A  quiet  tone  has  prevailed  in  the  market  for  Australian 
Government  securities  and  few  changes  of  importance  have 
occurred.  So  far  this  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
derived  little  benefit  from  cheaper  money,  a  fact  which  is  doubt- 
less attributable  to  the  new  capital  issues  which  have  recently 
appeared  or  are  still  overhanging  the  market.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  demand  for  Australian  securities  has  been  affected  by 
the  poor  response  to  the  recent  New  South  Wales  3^  per  cent, 
loan,  of  which  it  is  said  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  had  to  be  taken 
by  the  underwriters.  The  opinion  of  many  competent  judges, 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  fix  the  issue  price  at  a  lower 
figure  than  par,  has  been  justified  by  the  event. 

On  the  question  of  the  terms  of  issue  of  loans  a  difference  has 
arisen  between  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  State 
Treasurer  of  South  Australia.  The  latter  State  has  been  offering 
3f  per  cent,  stock,  with  a  currency  of  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  on 
the  Melbourne  market  at  par,  and  apparently  contemplates  placing 
similar  stock  in  Sydney.  This  procedure,  especially  as  regards 
the  rate  of  interest,  the  New  South  Wales  Premier  appears,  to 
have  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  his  own  Government's  borrowing 
prospects  and  as  not  in  accord  with  the  agreed  policy  among  the 
States  of  avoiding  competition  in  loan  matters.  The  South 
Australian  Government,  however,  having  given  New  South  Wales 
ample  notice  of  their  intentions,  consider  they  are  acting  within 
their  rights,  and  contend  that  it  is  better  policy  to  offer  the  higher 
rate  than  to  issue  3£  per  cent,  stock  at  a  discount.  Seeing  that 
the  South  Australian  Government  have  to  arrange  for  the  repay- 
ment or  conversion  of  a  loan  of  over  three  millions  due  in  London 
on  January  1  next,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  Treasurer 
should  adopt  the  safest  method  of  providing  his  requirements. 
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Australian  overseas  trade  for  the  year  1907  showed,  as  was 
anticipated,  a  great  increase  in  volume  over  that  of  1906,  and 
established  another  record.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  exports  of 
gold  were  reduced  by  nearly  £6,000,000  the  volume  of  external 
trade  reached  a  total  of  £124,781,611,  an  increase  of  £10,314,000 
on  the  previous  year.  Taking  merchandise  alone  the  imports 
were  larger  by  £7,831,762,  and  the  exports  expanded  to  the 
extent  of  £9,139,935.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  repre- 
sented a  value  of  over  twenty  millions,  and  while  a  goodly 
proportion  of  this  surplus  is  absorbed  by  payment  of  interest  on 
debt  and  other  financial  obligations  outside  the  Commonwealth, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  substantial  balance  which  goes  to  swell  the 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

1 
Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

110 

jj* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

34%      „              „       t) 
3%        „              „      t) 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

994 
88£ 

QJ> 

|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

3,735,900 

1908-13* 

101J 

8A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%           „         1885     . 

5,970,000 

1920 

104£ 

3f 

8J%        „          1889  (t) 

4%           „                .      . 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

100J 
103 

34 
8| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „         (<)   .      . 

5,212,031 

1929-49f 

894 

34 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

102J 

88 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3*%        „             „     (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-SOf 

107 
100 

34 
34 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          »             ,,     (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47f 

89$ 

34 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

5,086,700 

1908-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*%      „        .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 

1,365,300 
6,247,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

101 
102* 

8« 

3| 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

34%        „              „     (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

100 

34 

i%     ,,       „  n 

839,500 

1916-261 

89 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%         „              „     (4 

2,760,100 

1916  J  or 

87 

B& 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102A 

3& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

34%   „      (t)  :  . 

3%        „            (t)   .     . 
3%        „            (t)   .      . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

1927J 

98 

87 
894 

m 

3& 
3& 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

100 

34 

1 

AO/ 

4% 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

106 

8* 

VI  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%                            .  It) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

89 

3A 

16 

f 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  \  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN    MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

8J 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

311 

] 

Do.     Harbour    Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  / 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

3£ 

) 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.      .  | 

1,650,000       1914-16* 

104 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4$%  Debs. 

128,700           1919 

103 

*J 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .      . 

300,000           1919 

101 

4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia   

12,000 
£130,900 
400,000 

40  000 

> 
6 
41 

*2 

4 
14 

5 
100 
100 

40 

4J 
99 
101 

101 

6A 
4 

81ft 

5* 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
14 
4 

12| 

4 

7 

20 

25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

42£ 
58£ 
99 
71 

1014 

5§ 

% 

51« 

4- 

8A 

3J| 

eX 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Do.  4% 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.l 
Stock  Reduced  J 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,212,412 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

106 
102£ 

84 

«x 

Si* 
4| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727  695 

4 

100 

86 

4f 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
Soutb  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do  5°/  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
121 

64 
5 

21* 
20 
1 
10 

70 

54£ 

1 
92 

OH 
^ 

54 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908-12  . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

4.1 
*a 

100 
100 

101 
100 

44  ' 

resources  of  the  producing  community.  The  falling  off  in  exports 
of  gold  is  due  only  in  a  minor  degree  to  reduced  production,  but 
the  increased  activity  of  internal  trade  has  necessitated  the 
retention  of  a  greater  proportion  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
banks  have  found  it  expedient  to  reduce  their  balances  in  London 
rather  than  export  gold  freely. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  the  subject  of  closer 
settlement  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  various  Australian 
State  Governments,  It  is  announced  that  the  New  South  Wales 
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Government  is  resuming  closer  settlement  operations  on  100,000 
acres  on  the  Peel  Kiver  Estate  in  the  Tamworth  district,  while 
the  Treasurer  has  stated  that  the  Government  intends  to  borrow 
£200,000  annually  for  settlement  purposes.  The  Premier  of 
Victoria,  in  a  recent  speech,  intimated  that  a  million  acres  were 
available  in  the  State  for  settlement,  and  that  the  Government 
were  willing  to  advance  money  to  settlers  who  desired  to  bring 
friends  or  relations  to  Victoria.  Mr.  Price,  the  South  Australian 
Premier,  who  is  on  a  visit  here,  gave,  in  an  address  to  the 
Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  closer  settlement  work,  being  carried  on  by  his 
State.  The  other  States  are  showing  equal  energy  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  success  of  the  movement,  which  seems  assured, 
is  bound  to  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Australia.  Apart  from  the  obvious  advantage,  political 
as  well  as  economic,  of  increasing  the  too  scanty  population  by 
attracting  settlers,  the  benefit  to  the  State  revenues  should  be 
considerable.  The  possibilities  in  this  respect  were  indicated,  in 
the  address  above  referred  to,  by  Mr.  Price,  who  instanced  the 
case  of  an  estate  which  under  the  old  conditions  yielded  his 
Government  a  revenue  of  £120,  but  in  the  second  year  after  it 
was  cut  up  brought  in  a  revenue  of  no  less  than  £6,500. 

New  Zealand  has  been  for  so  many  years  consistently  pros- 
perous that  it  seems  natural  to  anticipate  increases  in  the  annual 
returns  of  finance  and  trade.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  extent 
of  progress  made  does  not  always  attract  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  official  return  of  external  trade  for  the  year  1907  must  be 
regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  showing  as  it  does 
a  considerable  development  both  in  exports  and  imports.  Ex- 
cluding specie  in  both  cases  the  former  amounted  to  £20,064,293, 
and  the  latter  to  £16,539,642.  These  totals  compare  with 
£17,992,480  and  £14,303,170  in  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase 
of  over  two  millions  in  each  case.  The  total  increase  in  overseas 
trade  is  thus  £4,303,285,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  increase 
of  the  previous  year. 


NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3£%  Stock  (<)... 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
9,402,414 
9,658,050 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

105 
106£ 
100 
88£ 

*A 

3| 
3* 
3& 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present       !    When  Re- 
Amount,          deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000       1934-8* 

106 

*l 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000         1917 

104x 

*& 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

10£ 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

3£ 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%i 
Drainage  Loan.      .  | 

200,000 

1926 

H8J 

*& 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119 

H 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

4& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5* 

BH 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     .  / 

200,000 

1909 

103 

— 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800         1920 

96 

5& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.) 
5%      } 

443,100 

1934 

106 

4|         1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan       .      .      .      .  / 

100,000     1914-29* 

112J 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000  i       1929 

H8J 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .      . 

165,000         1933 

105 

*i 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000         1925 

101 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13$.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Interest   in   the    South   African   market   remains   in   a   very 
stagnant  state.     Now  that  the  gold  mining  industry  is  flourishing 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4J%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
4%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (*). 

690,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
14,416,874 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929ni9t 
1933-43f 

lOOz 
106 
102 

83 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Cot, 
1  Jan.  —  1  Julj  , 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed   t 

8J%          „        t      •      . 
3%           „        <      .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
106 
98 

85 

3| 
3J 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

98 

Bi 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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and  progressive  and  only  awaiting  better  market  conditions 
before  making  very  rapid  strides,  the  pessimists  are  making 
capital  out  of  the  depression  in  the  diamond  trade.  That, 
however,  while  for  the  time  being  it  tells  severely  on  individual 
holders,  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  gold  industry. 
As  regards  the  labour  supply,  the  curtailment  of  work  at  the 
diamond  mines  has  actually  been  of  benefit  to  the  gold  mines  by 
releasing  natives,  who  now  seem  in  abundance.  During  March 
there  was  a  net  increase  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  hands  in 
the  supply  of  Kaffirs  in  the  mines  of  the  Band.  The  following 
table  shows  the  movement  of  labour  at  the  mines  month  by  month 
for  two  years  past. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March      1906 

G,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October. 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,9L4f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290t 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

— 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

— 

March        ,, 

15,245 

4,015 

11,230 

137,075 

" 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ee- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

93 

4|         1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .      . 

1,878,550 

1953 

99 

4^g 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

'96 

4J       30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

89 

4§         1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

91 

4J 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

4^     30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

93$ 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Pai.l 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

68 

7& 

Northern   Railway  of  the  S.  African) 
Rep.  4%  Bonds  .  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

96 

*l 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%   1st   Mort.    Debs.i 
guar.  by  B.S.  A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2.000,000 

5 

100 

79J 

6* 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1.859,900 

5 

100 

85 

5£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4£ 

81 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|        

160.000 

8 

pi 

7i 

6| 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

12 

2A 

4 

31 

9A 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .      . 

110,000 

4 

2 

10 

10* 

1  D 

4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .      . 

61,941 

16 

25 

64£ 

6& 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 

60,000 

10 

5 

5 

10 

South  African  Breweries      .... 

965,279 

20 

1 

If 

12J 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

M 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

92| 

5* 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

• 

7£ 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

5 

14 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

5 

7 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  for  March  exceeded 
all  previous  returns  except  the  "  record  "  of  last  December,  when 
the  production  for  the  month  approached  nearly  two-and-a-half 
millions  sterling  in  value.  This  table  gives  the  monthly  output 
for  several  years  past,  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war 
commenced  : 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

1,534,583 

February 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

1,512,860 

March 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815   1,698,340 

1,309,329 

1,654,258 

April  . 

— 

2,281,110 

1,865,785   1,695,550 

1,299,576 

1,639,340 

May  . 

— 

2,227,838 

1,959.062   1,768,734   1,335,826     1,658,268 

June  . 

— 

2,155,976 

2,02i;813   1,751,419  1,309,231     1,665,715 

July  .      .     . 

— 

2,262,813 

2,089,004   1,781,944!  1,307,621     1,711,447 

August    . 

— 

2,357,602 

2,162,583   1,820,496   1,326,468     1,720,907 

September    . 

— 

2,285,424 

2,145,575   1,769,124   1,326,506     1,657,205 

October  .      . 

— 

2,351,344 

2,296,361   1,765,047    1,383,167  j 

November    . 

— 

2,335,406 

2,265,625'  1,804,253   1,427,947^1,028,057 

December     . 

— 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800,) 

Total  *     . 

7,124,11727,403,73824,579,98720,802,074 

16,054,809   15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


f  State  of  war. 


In  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Bank  of  South 
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Africa  in  Pretoria  the  other  day,  Mr.  J.  Emrys  Evans,  who  pre- 
sided, naturally  had  a  somewhat  depressing  task,  but  he  was  able 
to  point  to  one  or  two  bright  spots  on  the  gloomy  background. 
As  one  encouraging  feature  he  mentioned  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  Bank  which  is  to  bring  about  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  into  the  Transvaal  to  assist  the  farming  population.  As 
regards  the  National  Bank  itself,  it  is  interesting  to  note  its  share 
in  the  handling  of  the  gold  output  continues  to  increase.  Of  last 
year's  output  of  £27,000,000  it  shipped  £9,625,000,  more  than 
a  third  of  the  total. 

Now  that  the  British  South  Africa  Company  has  obtained 
the  necessary  capital  by  its  amended  new  issue  scheme,  the 
minimum  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  having  been  subscribed, 
the  directors'  larger  schemes  for  the  development  of  Rhodesia 
by  land  colonisation  and  other  means  should  be  pushed  forward 
without  delay.  Already  arrangements  are  in  active  progress  for 
the  extension  of  the  railway  northwards  from  Broken  Hill 
towards  the  Congo  border. 

Ehodesia's  gold  output  for  March  amounted  to  48,973  ounces, 
valued  at  £201,137,  against  47,683  ounces,  valued  at  £192,240, 
for  February,  and  only  £371  below  January's  "record"  pro- 
duction. The  following  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  the 
past  few  months  the  system  of  declaring  the  output  in  "fine" 
ounces  has  been  introduced. 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905.    |    1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

oz.              oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz.             oz. 

January 

50,521    47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955     10,697 

February 

47,683   40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204     12.237 

March 

48,973   46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

April 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

May. 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

June 

— 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

July. 

— 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

August 

— 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

September 

— 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

October 

— 

53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

November 

— 

50,891 

48,503 

32,861     26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

December 

— 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116  |  28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

Total   . 

147,177'612,053 

551,875 

407,048   267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

Crown  Colonies  are  to  be  represented  among  the  new  issues 
by  an  offer  of  about  three  millions  sterling  of  stock  of  the 
Southern  Nigerian  Government.  This  colony  already  has  an 
issue  of  two  millions  of  3£  per  cent,  stock  on  the  market,  placed 
in  February  1905  at  97. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000     :  1925-42* 

98 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000        1923-45f 

85 

3J 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

3£ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

89 

3| 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

I918-43f 

100 

B| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

106 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

3f 

24  Jan.  —  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.~l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

95 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

672,737 

1929-54f 

100 

g 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

m 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000       1922-44f 

85 

3f 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-  Kong  &  Shang-^ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000     Div.£315s. 

£73J 

5& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
„        Unified  Debt  

£7,640,400 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

100 
100 

100 
102* 

3 
34-1 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 
Bank  of  Egypt      
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 
„      Bonds     . 

300,000 
40,000 
496,000 
125,000 
£2,350,000 

oo  oo  01  •*  co 

r-l 

10 

12J 
5 
10 
100 

19 
36 

7 

9* 
84 

^A 

6£ 
*& 
4fc 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TEUSTEE. 


April  21,  1908. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  EGYPTIAN  NATIONALISM 

By  THE  RT.  HON.  VISCOUNT  MILNER,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

IN  the  March  number  of  this  Keview  a  writer  of  high  authority 
— Mr.  Edward  Dicey — gave  a  short  but  striking  account  of  the 
funeral  of  Mustapha  Pasha  Kamel,  the  late  leader  of  the 
"  Nationalist "  or  young  Egyptian  party.  I  was  in  Egypt  myself 
at  that  time,  but  not  in  Cairo.  I  therefore  could  not  witness  the 
remarkable  scene  which  Mr.  Dicey  has  so  graphically  described. 
But  I  remember  how  great  an  impression  was  made  throughout 
the  whole  country  by  the  popular  demonstration  which  Kamel's 
death  evoked. 

Since  then  the  party,  of  which  Kamel  was  the  chief  and, 
in  its  present  form,  the  founder,  has  continued  to  keep  itself 
much  in  evidence  before  the  world.  We  are,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  destined  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the 
immediate  future.  As  the  movement  is  one  which  greatly 
concerns  this  country,  though  so  far  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it,  I  think  that  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  from  one  who 
has  been  a  student  of  Egyptian  politics  for  many  years  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Empire  Review.  They  will  be  quite 
brief  and  unpretentious.  Those  intimately  acquainted  with 
Egypt  will  doubtless  find  nothing  in  these  pages  with  which 
they  are  not  perfectly  familiar.  But  the  average  educated  reader, 
if  he  happens  not  to  have  any  special  acquaintance  with  that 
country,  may  find  them  of  some  use  all  the  same. 

The  latest  exhibition  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian 
"Nationalists"  has  been  an  explosion  of  wrath  in  their  news- 
papers at  the  contents  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  recent  report  on 
VOL.  XV.— No.  89.  T 
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Egyptian  affairs  for  the  year  1907.  In  passing  I  may  just  say 
that  that  report— the  first  which  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  has  written  as 
British  Agent — is  a  very  able  document.  It  will  not  suffer  from 
comparison  with  those  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  that  is  saying 
much,  for  Lord  Cromer's  annual  reports  were  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  series  of  Blue-books  that  have  ever  been  published. 
But  to  return  to  the  point,  it  seems  rather  hard  that  Sir  Eldon 
should  so  soon  have  become  a  target  for  the  attacks  of  the  young 
Egyptian  party.  So  far  from  being  hostile  to  whatever  is  reason- 
able in  Nationalist  aspirations,  he  is  probably  inclined  to  go  as 
far  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  "  as 
any  man  in  his  position  could  possibly  go.  Indeed  he  has  even 
been  accused  in  some  quarters — unjustly  as  I  think — of  being 
disposed  to  concede  too  much  to  the  demand  for  the  appointment 
of  natives  to  all  vacant  places  in  the  Egyptian  administration. 
That  even  he  should,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  be  assailed 
in  this  fashion  is  evidence  of  the  intransigent  spirit  which  at 
present  animates  the  Egyptian  Nationalists. 

There  is  indeed  no  sort  of  compromise  about  the  programme 
of  that  party.  The  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion and  the  substitution  of  native  Egyptians  for  Europeans 
throughout  the  whole  administration — that,  and  nothing  less  than 
that,  is  what  they  demand  as  a  matter  of  right.  And  this  is  not 
a  case  of  asking  for  a  pound  with  the  view  of  getting  ten,  or  even 
five,  shillings.  No  doubt  they  mean  what  they  say,  and  the 
notice  to  quit  is  intended  to  be  taken  quite  literally.  We  must 
accept  the  position  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  them,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  free  Egypt,  not  only  from  all  British,  but  from  all 
European  control.  Probably  even  the  Nationalists  would  admit 
the  necessity  of  retaining  some  Europeans,  as  technical  advisers, 
in  certain  departments,  such  as  public  works.  But  they  would 
be  retained  as  subordinates.  The  principle  of  the  Nationalists  is 
that  all  authority  should  be  in  native  hands.  And  by  "  native  " 
they  mean  Moslem,  though  perhaps,  by  way  of  concession,  they 
might  be  willing  to  leave  a  little  corner  for  the  Copts.  But  for 
the  other  "dwellers  in  Egypt,"  to  use  Lord  Cromer's  phrase, 
they  have  no  use.  The  movement  is  distinctly  Islamic.  Its  ideal 
is  an  independent  Mohammedan  State,  under  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  It  ignores  "  the  European  Colonies." 
And  that  is  just  what  makes  it  absolutely  impossible,  as  I  hope 
shortly  to  show. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  The  desire 
to  get  rid  of  all  European — all  non-Mohammedan — influence  in 
the  country  supplied  its  chief  element  of  strength  to  the  military 
revolt  of  Arabi  and  his  associates.  That  revolt,  as  we  all  know, 
was  suppressed  with  comparative  ease,  but  the  aspirations,  which 
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lay  at  the  root  of  it,  have  never  died  out.  Latterly,  owing  to  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  multiplication  of  native  newspapers, 
Nationalism  has  become  more  vocal,  has  forced  itself  more  on  the 
attention  of  the  world.  The  striking  personality  of  Mustapha 
Kamel,  his  boldness  and  his  eloquence,  were  important  factors  in 
arousing  the  latent  spirit  of  Moslem  exclusiveness.  But  the 
spirit  has  always  been  present.  The  undoubted  benefits  which 
Egypt  has  derived  from  British  administration  have  made  no 
impression  on  it.  And  they  never  will. 

This  is  the  first  thing  we  have  to  recognise.  There  is  no 
bridging  the  gulf  between  East  and  West.  In  Egypt,  as  in  India, 
as  in  every  Oriental  country  subject  to  European  rule,  no  amount 
of  good  which  it  may  do  will  ever  make  the  alien  administration 
popular.  It  may  be  more  or  less  patiently  submitted  to,  but  it 
will  never  be  liked,  or  even  appreciated.  And,  indeed,  in  a  sense, 
the  better  it  is,  the  more  difficulties  it  will  create  for  itself.  Our 
zeal  for  education,  our  encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
—of  the  greatest  liberty  of  speech  and  writing — are  potent  factors, 
alike  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  in  fostering  opposition  to  our 
authority. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  quite  truly,  that  the  objects 
which  the  Egyptian  "  rebels  "  of  1882  were  impotent  to  achieve, 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  realised  by  the  foreign  conquerors 
who  suppressed  the  rebellion.  I  have  said  that  the  nationalist 
revolt  of  that  day  was  a  revolt  against  European  control.  To  a 
great  extent  that  revolt  was  justified  by  the  abuse  of  European 
privilege,  but  there  was  another  element  in  the  movement.  If  it 
was  an  uprising  of  Mohammedan  Egypt  against  the  European,  it 
was  also  an  uprising  of  the  oppressed  Egyptian  peasantry  against 
the  pasha  class,  the  "  Turco-  Egyptians,"  as  Lord  Cromer  calls 
them.  But  the  whole  tendency  of  British  administration  has 
been  to  free  the  Egyptian  people  alike  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
pashas  and  from  exploitation  by  unscrupulous  European,  or 
quasi-European  adventurers.  As  far  as  the  pashas  are  concerned, 
we  have  been  comparatively  successful.  In  restraining  the  abuse 
of  European  privilege  much  has  been  done,  but  something  still 
remains  to  do.  The  progress  of  Egypt  is  still  hampered  by  the 
Capitulations.  But  the  general  result  of  our  work  in  both  these 
directions  has  been,  not  only  to  improve  enormously  the  material 
condition  of  the  Egyptian  people,  thus  rendering  them  more 
capable  of  self-assertion,  but  also  to  encourage  in  them  a  greater 
spirit  of  manliness  and  independence.  The  old  servility  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  that  alone  is  a  great  tribute  to  our  rule.  No 
doubt  it  seems  rather  unfair  that  many  of  them  should  be  inclined 
to  exhibit  their  new-born  spirit  of  independence  at  our  expense. 
But  it  is  not  unnatural.  This  is  not  the  only  time  in  history  that 
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the  first  impulse  of  a  people,  liberated  from  oppression,  has  been 
to  turn  against  the  authority  which  liberated  them. 

Certain  unfortunate  incidents,  notably  the  Denshawi  affair, 
have  latterly  tended  to  increase  the  bitterness  of  Nationalist 
attacks  upon  British  rule.  The  effect  of  these  incidents  will  very 
likely  pass  away,  but  the  more  permanent  influences  making  for 
the  growth  of  the  Nationalist  movement,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
will  remain,  and  are  indeed  bound  to  become  stronger  rather  than 
weaker.  That  is  certainly  no  reason  for  our  departing  from  the 
policy  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  Nationalist  aspiration,  as 
far  as  they  are  reasonable — from  continuing  to  encourage  native 
education,  or  from  admitting  natives  of  proved  competence  to  the 
higher  posts  of  the  administration.  Indeed  such  admissions  do, 
to  some  extent,  blunt  the  edge  of  the  Nationalist  attack  upon  the 
existing  system  of  government.  It  is  a  common  experience  that 
able  Egyptians  who  have  risen  in  the  service,  even  if  originally 
of  Nationalist  proclivities,  tend,  when  in  office,  to  fall  into  line 
with  their  European  colleagues,  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  an 
administration,  the  liberality  and  beneficence  of  which  they  can- 
not fail  to  recognise,  and  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  more 
extreme  tendencies  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  But  the  effect  of 
such  promotions,  though  not  unimportant,  is  nevertheless  limited. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  at  the  present  time  the  Egyptian 
Government,  even  in  its  higher  ranks,  is  conducted  mainly  by 
Egyptians.  An  interesting  table  given  in  Lord  Cromer's  book  * 
shows  that  in  1906,  out  of  13,279  members  of  the  Egyptian 
Civil  Service  only  1,252  were  Europeans,  and  a  great  number 
of  these  were  occupants  of  posts  requiring  technical  and 
especially  engineering  skill,  which  even  a  purely  native  govern- 
ment would  be  obliged  to  engage  Europeans  to  fill.  The  offices 
of  any  importance  which  are  held  by  Europeans,  and  could 
be  held  by  natives,  are  really  quite  few.  If  they  were  all  to  be 
so  filled  to-morrow,  the  consequences  would  no  doubt  be  dis- 
astrous, from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency.  A  certain  number 
of  natives  would  have  to  be  placed  in  positions  for  which  they  are 
quite  unfit.  But  they  would  form  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion 
of  the  ambitious  young  men  who  are  looking  for  such  promotion, 
and  who  are  ardent  Nationalists,  because  they  think,  quite  erron- 
eously, that  it  is  only  the  presence  of  the  British  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  their  own  advancement.  In  this,  as  in  other  directions, 
all  that  we  do,  and  rightly  do,  to  promote  the  legitimate  aims  of 
Egyptian  Nationalism,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to  satisfy  or  disarm 
Nationalist  agitation.  We  have  just  got  to  harden  our  hearts  and 
accept  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  we  retain  any  control  at  all  over  the 
destinies  of  Egypt— and  I  for  one  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the 

*  '  Modern  Egypt  '  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  vol.  ii,  pp.  298,  299. 
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retention  of  such  control  is  essential  to  Egyptian  welfare  and 
European  peace — we  shall  always  be  exposed  to  attacks  from  that 
quarter. 

And  such  attacks  will  be  a  serious  and  a  growing  embarrass- 
ment. But  there  is  no  need  to  be  too  greatly  alarmed  by  them. 
Our  work  in  Egypt  has  from  the  first  been  carried  on  in  the  teeth 
of  the  greatest  difficulties,  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  the 
most  varied  quarters,  and  with  dangers  threatening  from  every 
side.  And  if  the  Nationalist  source  of  trouble  is  an  increasing 
one,  we  must  not  forget  that  other  sources  of  trouble,  which  were 
fraught  with  much  greater  perils,  have  of  late  years  been  removed. 
For  twenty  years  we  had  to  reckon  with  an  invariably  obstructive 
and  sometimes  actively  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  France. 
And,  with  France  against  us,  there  was  always  a  nucleus  of 
European  opposition  to  our  Egyptian  policy,  alike  in  the  field  of 
international  diplomacy  and  among  the  European  residents  in 
Egypt  itself.  But  France  is  now  our  friend  and  she  has  most 
loyally  played  the  part  of  a  friend  with  regard  to  Egyptian  affairs. 
Moreover  the  European  Powers  generally  have  come  to  recognise 
the  great  value  to  themselves  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  in  the  Nile  Valley,  which  not  only  leaves  a  free  field 
for  the  enterprise  of  their  subjects  but  prevents  Egypt  becoming, 
as  with  our  withdrawal  she  would  once  more,  and  at  once, 
become,  a  source  of  danger  to  the  general  peace.  And  with  this 
altered  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  the  attitude  of  the 
European  colonies  in  Egypt,  which  has  in  the  past  been  at  times 
very  unfriendly,  if  not  actively  hostile,  to  our  control  over  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  is  tending  more  and  more  to  become  an 
attitude,  at  worst  of  complete  acquiescence,  at  best  of  decided 
support.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  Nationalist  agitation  were  ever 
to  assume  formidable  proportions,  we  should  have  the  whole 
weight  of  European  influence  on  our  side  in  resisting  its  pressure. 

It  is  indeed  the  protection  that  British  control  affords  to 
legitimate  European  interests  against  the  more  extreme  demands 
of  Egyptian  Nationalism,  which  now  constitutes  the  chief  moral 
strength  of  our  position.  The  change  which  in  this  respect  is 
coming  over  the  Egyptian  situation  is  a  curious  and  a  notable 
one.  In  the  past  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  has  been  to  loosen  the  fetters  of  internationalism,  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  and  defend  the  rights  of  its 
native  population,  while  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  network 
of  European  privilege,  and  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  six,  or  fourteen,  foreign  Powers  to  almost  every 
important  measure  of  reform.  And  to  a  great  extent,  as  I  have 
already  said,  this  difficulty  still  exists.  The  Capitulations  still 
present  inseparable  obstacles  to  the  reasonable  autonomy  of  Egypt. 
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But  the  autonomy  which  she  needs,  and  which  alone  is 
possible,  is  something  very  different  from  the  policy  of  "  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians "  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  disciples  of 
Mustapha  Kamel.  Who  indeed  are  "  the  Egyptians  ?  "  That  is 
the  point  of  the  whole  controversy.  In  the  programme  of 
Egyptian  Nationalism  the  permanent  European  residents  in 
Egypt  are  simply  ignored.  And,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere 
numbers,  it  may  be  possible  to  ignore  them.  They  are  only  some 
hundred  and  odd  thousands  among  ten  millions.  But  they  must 
be  weighed  and  not  counted.  In  respect  of  wealth,  of  intelligence, 
of  education,  in  respect  above  all  of  the  influences  they  are  capable 
of  bringing  to  bear  in  support  of  their  interests,  their  position  is 
one  of  immense  strength.  They  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  civilisation  of  the  country.  Moreover  they  are  the 
subjects,  or  under  the  protection,  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  right,  they  are  entitled 
to  consideration  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  As  a 
matter  of  practical  politics,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  can 
never  .be  relegated  to  the  position  of  merely  tolerated  foreigners. 
Against  any  attempt  to  exclude  European  influence  from  the 
government  of  Egypt  they  would  all  appeal,  and  certainly  not 
appeal  in  vain,  to  the  European  nations,  whom  they  respectively 
represent.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  It  is  possible  further 
to  limit  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  European  residents  in  Egypt. 
Bat  they  will  never  part  with  those  privileges,  nor  will  the  nations 
of  Europe  ever  agree  to  their  being  deprived  of  them,  unless  the 
resident  Europeans  obtain  a  substantial  share  in  the  government 
of  Egypt,  as  an  autonomous  country. 

Lord  Cromer  puts  the  case  in  a  nutshell  in  a  couple  of  sentences : 

The  only  real  Egyptian  autonomy  which  I  am  able  to  conceive  as  either 
practical  or  capable  of  realisation  without  serious  injury  to  all  the  various 
interests  involved,  is  one  which  will  enable  all  the  dwellers  in  cosmopolitan 
Egypt,  be  they  Moslem  or  Christian,  European,  Asiatic  or  African,  to  be 
fused  into  one  self-governing  body.  That  it  may  take  years,  possibly  genera- 
tions, to  achieve  this  object  is  more  than  probable ;  but  unless  it  can  be 
achieved,  any  idea  of  autonomy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  will,  in  my 
opinion,  have  to  be  abandoned.* 

But  such  a  system  as  Lord  Cromer  contemplates,  though  no 
doubt  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  would 
necessarily  be  in  some  respects  an  artificial  one.  It  would  always 
require  some  protecting  hand.  Having  regard  to  the  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  the  European  population,  their  retention  of  any 
effective  share  in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  country 
could  only  be  guaranteed  by  some  form  of  external  control.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  without  the  sense  of  security  afforded 
*  '  Modern  Egypt '  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  vol.  ii,  pp.  568,  569. 
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to  Europeans  by  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  and  the 
general  conviction  that  that  security  is  not  likely  to  be  withdrawn, 
it  would  not  be  possible  even  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  any 
measure  of  self-government,  involving  an  abandonment  of  the 
powers  of  foreign  interference  which  result  from  the  Capitulations. 
The  situation  is  thus  one  of  great  irony.  The  complete  realisa- 
tion of  the  objects  which  Egyptian  Nationalists  have  at  heart  is 
outside  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Their  further  partial  realisation 
is  only  possible  owing  to  the  presence  of  that  protecting  power, 
by  the  aid  of  which  so  much  has  already  been  achieved,  but 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Nationalist  party  are  directed  to 
getting  rid  of. 

These  notes  have  already  run  to  much  greater  length  than  I 
intended.  Only  one  word  in  conclusion.  I  have  quoted  a 
pregnant  passage  from  Lord  Cromer.  I  wish  I  could  induce  all 
those  who  have  not  already  done  so  to  read  the  profound  and  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  political  conditions  of  modern  Egypt,  of 
which  those  words  are  more  or  less  a  summing-up.  Lord  Cromer's 
book  is  not  only  fascinating  as  a  story — an  eventful  and  romantic 
story,  admirably  told.  It  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  modern  Egyptian  history.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest 
value  as  a  guide  through  the  mazes  of  the  Egyptian  problem,  which 
is  one  of  the  abiding  solicitudes  of  British  statesmanship.  As  a 
philosophical  study  of  a  most  complicated  political  situation,  his 
chapters  on  "  The  Egyptian  Puzzle  "  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass. Only  those  who  have  mastered  them  can  fully  realise  the 
intricacies  of  the  question,  of  which  Egyptian  Nationalism  offers 
so  crude  and  one-sided  a  solution. 

MILNER. 
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THE    NEW    DANGER    IN    INDIA 

BY   SIR   CHARLES   ELLIOTT,   K.C.S.I. 

* 

A  FEW  months  ago  everybody  in  England  was  asking  everyone 
who  had  been  in  India  "  Is  there  going  to  be  another  mutiny?  " 
And  every  Anglo-Indian  was  replying  "  There  is  no  fear  of  another 
mutiny ;  but  unless  something  is  done  to  control  the  unbridled 
license  of  the  vernacular  press,  there  will  be  assaults  and  outrages 
on  isolated  Europeans  which  will  call  for  severe  punishment,  and 
if  unchecked  may  lead  to  fierce  reprisals."  What  was  thus  fore- 
seen has  quickly  come  to  pass. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  the  press  law.  The 
poisonous  stream  of  incitement  to  race-hatred,  to  rebellion,  and 
to  murder  has  continued  to  flow  in  increasing  volume,  turning 
the  heads  of  raw,  half-educated  youths  by  eulogies  of  political 
assassins  of  past  ages  and  other  countries,  till  they  burn  with  the 
desire  to  be  classed  as  heroes  for  doing  some  act  to  drive  the 
detested  foreigner  out  of  the  country.  We  see  the  result  in  the 
long  tale  of  criminal  offences,  such  as  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Allen 
at  Goalando ;  the  stabbing  of  a  missionary  whose  only  offence 
was  his  colour  ;  the  blowing  up  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  train 
by  dynamite ;  the  pelting  of  the  Viceroy's  motor  with  bricks  and 
breaking  the  windows  of  his  car  as  he  drove  from  Calcutta  to 
Burrackpore ;  the  murder  of  a  subordinate  Indian  magistrate  by 
throwing  sulphuric  acid  over  him ;  the  bomb  thrown  into  the 
room  of  the  Mayor  of  Chandernagore ;  the  murder  of  two  ladies 
and  a  groom  in  Mozaffarpur  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  meant 
for  the  magistrate  of  the  district ;  and  now  the  discovery  of  an 
extensive  manufacture  of  bombs  and  a  widespread  conspiracy  to 
use  them  against  the  highest  officials  in  the  land.  The  men 
arrested  for  these  crimes  made  at  first  no  attempt  to  escape 
punishment,  but  boasted  openly  of  their  heroic  conduct.  And 
everyone  asks  where  is  this  to  end,  and  what  steps  do  you  propose 
to  take  to  stop  it  ? 

The  question  is  one  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer,  and 
a  complete  solution  of  it  will  demand  careful  study  by  the  highest 
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statesmanship  in  this  country  and  in  India.  The  facts  which 
have  recently  occurred  necessitate  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
ideas  which  have  of  late  prevailed  in  England,  and  on  which  the 
action  of  Government  has  been  largely  based.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  natives  of  India  and  especially  of  Bengal  are  too  gentle 
and  submissive  to  venture  on  any  acts  of  overt  hostility  and  blood- 
shed. What  harm  could  arise  from  letting  them  posture  and 
prate,  from  tolerating  the  output  of  seditious  oratory  and  reams 
of  treasonable  print,  when  their  nerveless  hands  will  never  dare 
to  strike  a  blow  ?  But  those  who  argue  thus  forget  two  important 
factors  in  the  problem :  the  Bengali's  gift  of  imitation,  and  his 
skill  in  assimilating  English  education.  He  has  read  in  the  news- 
papers how  lawless  crowds  in  Ireland  defy  the  law  and  the 
executive,  how  the  Eussian  anarchists  terrorise  with  bombs  and 
daggers,  and  he  burns  to  emulate  them.  From  our  schools  he 
has  learnt  two  lessons ;  his  studies  in  ancient  and  modern  history 
have  taught  him  the  honour  paid  to  those  who  have  shed  blood 
to  advance  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  he  has  profited  by 
the  'efforts  to  introduce  athletic  games  and  physical  exercises. 
Viceroys  and  Lieutenant-Governors  have  offered  shields  and 
prizes  for  prowess  in  cricket  and  football,  and  have  encouraged 
Bengali  youths  to  ^stand  up  in  the  scrimmage  against  British 
soldiers.  Hence  the  "  National  Volunteers  "  and  the  resistance 
of  rioters  to  the  police.  A  new  spirit  and  a  new  body  have  been 
evolved,  and  the  old  valuation  of  the  Bengali,  as  far  as  physical 
characteristics  go,  has  to  be  somewhat  revised. 

It  is  a  very  natural  impulse  which  induces  people  to  ask  what 
are  the  grievances  which  have  led  to  this  spirit  of  hostility,  and 
how  can  they  be  removed  or  remedied.  Agitation,  it  has  been 
argued,  never  yet  excited  unrest  in  a  European  country;  it  is 
the  product  of  unrest  rather  than  its  cause.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  statement  is  true  even  of  Britain,  where  we  have  seen 
on  many  occasions  a  purely  factitious  agitation  organised  by 
political  propaganda,  though  it  may  not  last  long  or  spread  widely. 
But  to  apply  such  doctrines  to  India  merely  shows  ignorance  of 
the  East.  There  the  wildest  rumours,  the  most  preposterous 
accusations  find  easy  credit.  There  has  never  been  a  census 
taken  without  an  alarm  spreading  that  the  Government  want  to 
compel  enlistment  in  the  army  or  to  seize  wives  for  their  soldiers  ; 
never  a  great  bridge  built  or  a  broken  dam  closed  without  the 
neighbourhood  being  emptied  by  a  panic  fear  that  a  life  must  be 
sacrificed  and  a  body  buried  under  the  foundation  or  in  the  breach. 
Add  to  this  extreme  credulity  the  new- formed  principle  of  "  adora- 
tion-of-the-country  "  imitated  from  Japan,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  a  foreign  government  has  a  formidable  condition  of  things  to 
deal  with.  The  vernacular  press  pours  forth  day  after  day  a 
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stream  of  calumnies  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  and  the 
effects  of  its  action,  and  gradually  a  great  body  of  opinion  is 
formed  holding  that  India  is  plundered  and  oppressed,  that  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  be  governed  by  foreigners,  and  that  self-respect 
requires  them  to  assert  their  independence.  As  there  is  no  hope 
of  effecting  this  by  an  armed  rising,  the  method  adopted  must  be 
that  of  assassination  and  boycotting  of  individuals.  Remediable 
grievances  are  not  even  alleged  ;  the  only  grievance  is  that  we  are 
there ;  the  only  remedy  is  the  evacuation  of  India  by  the  English. 
Their  cry  is  that  they  want  a  larger  share  in  the  Government,  but 
all  that  has  been  done  or  is  being  done  in  this  direction  is  ignored, 
and  it  is  evident  that  nothing  will  content  them  except  complete 
possession  of  all  the  reins  of  Government,  with  perhaps  retention 
of  the  British  army  to  protect  them  against  invasion  from  without 
and  insurrection  from  within. 

How  far  such  wild  ideas  have  spread  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
They  are  certainly  not  confined  to  Bengal,  though  more  widely 
prevalent  there  than  elsewhere.  They  took  their  origin  among 
the  classes  who  speak  and  read  English,  but  have  spread  far 
beyond  their  exiguous  numbers,  for  it  is  the  vernacular  papers 
current  among  those  who  are  very  slightly  educated  that  are  doing 
the  greatest  part  of  the  mischief.  But  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  virus  is  spreading  rapidly  and  has  even  touched  the 
native  army,  and  that  if  not  checked  the  consequences  will  be 
extremely  serious.  Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  at 
repression  except  the  deportation  of  Lajpat  Rai  and  his  friend, 
inspired  by  a  momentary  flash  of  courage.  If  the  Government 
refuse  to  take  some  stronger  steps  now,  it  will  shortly  find  itself 
compelled  to  strike  a  hard  and  heavy  blow  to  retain  the  mastery. 

The  first  and  most  essential  measure  is  to  obtain  greater 
control  over  the  vernacular  press.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  proposals  were  sent  home  from  India  last  year  for  reviving, 
at  least  in  its  main  outlines,  Lord  Lytton's  Act  of  1.878,  and 
that  they  were  rejected  by  Mr.  Morley,  who  held  that  the  existing 
law  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose.  He  was  encouraged 
in  this  belief  by  the  apparent  success  of  prosecutions  for  sedition 
in  two  or  three  cases  before  the  courts  of  first  instance,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  on  appeal  to  weak  and  incompetent  judges 
of  the  higher  courts  the  sentences  were  reversed  and  the  penalties 
minimised.  Ingenious  steps  were  taken  to  frustrate  the  action 
of  the  law.  Newspapers  were  issued  without  any  recognised 
editor,  managed  by  a  secret  committee  through  whom  articles 
were  sent  for  publication,  the  authorship  of  which  was  unknown, 
so  that  the  only  responsible  person  was  the  printer,  a  mere  man 
of  straw,  who  for  a  modest  remuneration  was  ready  to  submit 
to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  a 
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paper  like  the  Yuguntur  has  been  convicted  two  or  three  times 
and  the  printer  punished,  and  yet  it  continues  to  appear  without 
restraint  and  to  pour  forth  its  malignant  incitement  to  sedition  and 
crime.  A  scandal  of  this  kind  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
To  the  Indian  mind  it  is  an  unnatural  paradox  that  a  great  Govern- 
ment should  allow  itself  to  be  brought  into  contempt  by  venomous 
diatribes  and  should  be  powerless  to  stop  them.  No  native  State  in 
India  would  tolerate  such  a  state  of  things  ;  they  would  promptly 
suppress  the  printing  establishment  and  deport  the  writers.  As  Mr. 
Mitre  has  well  said  in  his  recent  book  on  "  Indian  Problems," 
their  policy  is  prevention  of  the  offence — ours  is  punishment 
of  the  offender.  This  prevention  is  what  such  a  scheme  as  that 
sketched  out  by  the  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Punjab,  aims  at.  Every  printing  press  should  be  registered 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor  and  with  a  substantial  editor,  and 
a  moderate  sum  deposited  as  security  for  good  behaviour.  If  any 
really  seditious  article  issues  from  it,  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  of  the  district  to  take  possession  of  the  press 
and  to  impound  the  security.  It  should  be  open  to  the  proprietor 
to  bring  a  civil  suit  before  the  high  court  or  chief  court  of  the 
province,  and  if  the  court  think  the  magistrate's  action  was  not 
justified  by  the  character  of  the  article,  substantial  damages  would 
be  given  for  the  suppression.  In  this  way  the  diffusion  of 
encouragement  to  disloyalty  would  be  stopped,  while  a  check 
would  be  maintained  over  any  tendency  to  interpret  as  sedition 
a  reasonable  expression  of  complaint  or  remonstrance. 

No  doubt  such  a  law  would  not  be  agreeable  to  Liberals,  who 
believe  that  every  principle  accepted  in  England  can  be  exported 
for  adoption  in  the  East,  and  it  will  be  a  hard  task  for  Lord 
Morley  to  induce  Parliament  to  support  it.  But  however  hampered 
he  may  be  by  allegiance  to  his  party,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
the  existing  position  is  intolerable.  We  have  been  acting  for  the 
last  thirty  years  on  the  principle  that  a  free  press  is  a  wholesome 
safety-valve,  and  that  suppression  of  opinion  only  drives  it  under- 
ground and  makes  it  more  dangerous.  We  see  now  that  the 
safety-valve  emits  vapours  which  are  poisonous  to  those  who 
inhale  them,  and  the  dangerous  underground  process  of  bomb- 
manufacture  has  set  in  without  the  suppression.  We  cannot 
continue  to  expose  the  immature  minds  of  Indian  youths  to  the 
temptation  offered  by  these  constant  execrations  of  the  Govern- 
ment because  it  is  foreign,  these  assertions  that  if  they  were 
unanimous  they  could  drive  all  the  British  into  the  sea.  Even 
the  chief  leaders  of  mischief  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  must 
desire  that  England  should  retain  possession  of  India,  that  such  pro- 
vocation to  native  disloyalty  should  be  stopped,  and  that  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  of  our  race,  scattered  in  isolated  places  through- 
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out  India,  should  be  protected.  If  that  end  is  to  be  accomplished 
a  complete  change  of  system  must  be  effected.  They  may  talk 
of  gratifying  aspirations  and  of  removing  grievances,  but  they 
know  in  their  hearts  that  the  stage  we  have  reached  is  not  one 
of  aspirations  or  of  grievances,  but  of  self-defence  and  struggle  for 
existence — and  that  the  murderous  and  cowardly  hostility  with 
which  we  are  now  faced  must  be  crushed. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  bombs,  the  Ex- 
plosive Substances  Act  of  1883,  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  only  to  offences  committed  or  projected  in 
Britain,  should  be  extended  to  India  for  the  punishment  of  these 
offences.  Under  it  any  person  who  makes  or  has  in  his  possession 
any  explosive  substance  with  intent  to  endanger  life  or  cause  serious 
injury  to  property,  is  liable  to  penal  servitude,  and  anyone  who 
is  accessory  to  any  such  crime  by  supply  of  money  or  materials 
or  providing  of  premises  is  as  guilty  as  a  principal.  As  the  mere 
possession  of  a  bomb  is  criminal  the  law  can  act  at  once,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  should  be  serviceable  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  a  homicidal  mania. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  agents  of  Government  are 
few  as  compared  with  the  instigators  of  disorder,  and  the  fear  of 
conviction  and  punishment  is  not  the  strongest  preventive  influ- 
ence that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  A  stronger  influence 
is  that  of  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  fellows,  and  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  rely  on  that  influence  being  exerted  to  condemn 
such  infamous  crimes  as  those  to  which  our  friends  and  relations 
in  India  are  exposed.  Hitherto  no  concerted  declaration  has  been 
issued  by  them  testifying  to  the  horror  and  detestation  in  which 
they  hold  the  new  policy  of  assassination.  On  the  contrary, 
utterances  have  been  reported  from  some  of  the  leaders  in  which 
they  seem  to  take  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  position,  and 
even  to  regard  with  some  admiration  the  novel  boldness  of 
Bengalis  and  to  support  the  belief  that  concessions  may  be 
extorted  by  force.  And  it  is  an  evil  omen  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Indian  students  in  England,  who,  young  as  they  are  now, 
will  probably  be  the  leaders  of  the  future,  have  shown  themselves 
so  dead  to  all  feelings  of  humanity  and  decency  that  they  met  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  (May  10)  to  celebrate 
"  the  sacred  memory  "  of  the  Nana  Sahib  and  other  "  martyrs  of 
the  mutiny  " — the  murderers  of  women  and  children.  This  reve- 
lation of  the  moral  plane  on  which  an  English  education  has  left 
them  shows  what  a  failure  that  education  has  been. 

We  would  call  upon  Lord  Morley  and  the  Government  of  India 
to  say  plainly  to  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  the  party  of  reform 
that  they  must  dissociate  themselves  openly  from  the  party  of 
crime,  and  that  this  outbreak  of  murderous  violence  cannot  but 
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stop  all  measures  which  are  being  taken,  or  considered  to  meet  the 
claim  of  the  educated  masses  to  a  larger  share  in  the  government 
of  their  own  country.  "You  think  you  can  administer  affairs  as 
well  as  we — prove  it  by  putting  down  assassination  and  outrage." 
This  at  least  is  a  field  in  which,  by  their  knowledge  of  individuals 
and  of  character,  their  ubiquitousness,  and  their  power  of  obtaining 
information  below  the  surface,  they  ought  to  be  more  successful 
than  foreigners — and  unless  they  can  succeed  in  this  we  cannot 
admit  the  justice  of  their  claims  to  higher  office.  Such  reforms 
as  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Notables  or  the  enlargement  of 
Legislative  Councils,  which  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  in  general,  need  not  be  deferred.  But  any 
measures  which  are  wholly  or  mainly  devised  to  gratify  their 
ambition,  or  placate  their  discontent  should  not  be  carried  out  at 
a  time  when  they  can  turn  round  on  us  and  say  "  we  compelled 
you  to  grant  this  by  fear  of  violence  and  bloodshed."  For 
instance,  the  concession  recently  granted,  of  instituting  the  experi- 
ment in  Bengal  of  a  complete  withdrawal  of  all  judicial  power 
from  the  executive  head  of  the  district,  should  certainly  be  post- 
poned. Opinion  is  at  least  equally  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  measure,  and  this  is  not  a  time  for  making  risky  experi- 
ments. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  is  that  there  should  be 
more  activity  in  recording  these  criminal  assults  on  Europeans, 
almost  all  of  which  have  gone  unpunished.  There  is  a  class  of 
newspapers  in  England  which  vociferates  loudly  that  too  much  is 
made  of  them,  and  that  their  number  is  exaggerated.  The  fact 
is  quite  the  contrary — a  mistaken  reticence  has  allowed  many  to 
be  altogether  suppressed,  and  of  those  which  have  become  public 
far  too  little  is  said,  and  the  history  of  the  crime  is  hardly  ever 
followed  up.  The  British  public  is  apt  to  forget  such  injuries  in 
its  own  case,  still  more  when  they  occur  in  distant  countries. 
Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  missionary  who  was  stabbed 
by  a  man  who  had  no  grievance  against  him  except  that  he  was 
white.  The  present  writer  only  saw  mention  of  the  case  in  one 
newspaper  at  the  time  it  occurred,  and  since  then  has  come  across 
no  reference  to  the  crime,  nor  to  how  the  victim  fared,  whether 
he  died  or  not,  nor  to  any  trial  or  punishment  of  the  offender. 
The  European  Defence  Association  of  Calcutta  and  the  few  Indian 
papers  which  represent  English  interests  ought  to  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  such  events  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  forgotten  or  minimised. 

The  last  suggestion,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  is  that 
the  staff  of  European  officers  should  be  largely  increased.  Sir 
Bamfylde  Fuller  in  an  able  paper  lately  argued  that  the  areas  of 
Provinces  are  too  large  for  effective  supervision  by  Lieutenant- 
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Governors  and  Chief  Commissioners,  and  ought  to  be  sub-divided. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  areas  of 
districts.  The  theory  of  Indian  administration  has  always  been 
that  each  district  should  be  under  one  man  in  whose  hands  all 
executive  authority  should  be  concentrated.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
Government  looks  for  information  on  all  matters  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  district,  and  for  carrying  on  its  duties  in  all  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  buildings, 
the  management  of  schools  and  hospitals  and  jails,  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  and  other  taxes,  the  working  of  the  police,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  development  of  industries,  and 
over  and  above  these  duties  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  leading  men  among  the  inhabitants  so  as  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  them  and  influence  them  for  good,  and  should  be 
able  to  understand  and  follow  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  district.  In  old  days  when  departments  were  fewer  and  their 
duties  lighter  this  used  to  be  possible,  but  now  it  is  the  universal 
complaint  that  the  district  officer  is  so  much  occupied  and  so 
tied  to  the  desk  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  go  about  and  make 
friends  with  the  villagers,  study  their  interests  and  redress  their 
complaints,  as  in  days  of  old  when  he  was  really  the  father  of 
his  people. 

If  anything  could  keep  the  people  from  believing  idle  tales 
spread  by  the  newspapers,  such  as  the  rumour  of  the  poisoning 
of  the  wells,  or  the  spread  of  the  plague  by  the  order  of 
Government,  and  from  joining  in  secret  societies  of  a  disloyal 
character,  it  is  such  influence  as  this;  but  it  takes  time  to 
acquire  and  use  it,  a  man  must  be  both  accessible  and  sociably 
inclined  to  receive  visits,  and  this  he  can  hardly  be  when  over- 
whelmed with  the  pressure  of  cases  and  reports  and  the  routine 
of  work  ;  so  that  just  when  this  personal  and  kindly  element  is 
most  needed  to  nourish  a  friendly  spirit  between  governor  and 
governed,  it  has  become  most  difficult  to  provide  it.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  combination  of  administrative  work  and  social 
influence  can  be  maintained  is  by  diminishing  the  area  which 
each  official  has  to  supervise.  There  are  many  districts  containing 
a  population  of  over  a  million  souls  and  an  area  of  over  one 
thousand  square  miles.  It  is  humanly  impossible  for  any  officer, 
however  able  and  energetic,  to  make  himself  known  or  to  exercise 
influence  in  such  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  the  first  step  that 
the  Government  of  India  ought  to  take  is  to  break  up  all  districts 
exceeding  a  certain  population  and  area.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  full  administrative  duties,  growing  as  they  do  more  exacting 
and  more  delicate  every  year,  be  adequately  fulfilled. 

To  those  who  left  India  only  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  breakdown  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  friendly  con- 
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fidence  between  rulers  and  ruled,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that 
such  a  cataclysrnal  upheaval  of  hostile  feeling  should  have  arisen 
in  so  short  a  time.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  symptom  in 
the  whole  sad  story ;  what  has  come  so  suddenly  may  pass  away 
as  lightly.  But  it  will  not  pass  away  unless  the  sources  of 
malignant  suggestions  are  restrained,  and  a  stronger  element  of 
wholesome  influence  supplied. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 
THE  ROYAL    VISIT   TO  RUSSIA 

WITHIN  a  few  days  King  Edward  VII.  will  leave  England  for 
Eussia.  For  reasons  which  must  be  patent  to  everybody  his 
Majesty  might  have  postponed  the  visit  without  giving  umbrage 
to  the  Czar  or  to  the  Russian  nation.  If  the  arrangements 
are  carried  out  according  to  the  present  programme  the  risks 
inseparable  from  the  voyage  will  be  reduced  to  an  almost  unappre- 
ciable  minimum ;  but  no  candid  person  can  deny  that  there  must 
exist  an  element  of  risk  in  a  journey  undertaken  under  present 
conditions.  No  one,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  is  more  fully  alive  to 
these  conditions  than  his  Majesty  himself,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
the  visit  is  undertaken  at  his  own  initiative,  illustrates  the  stout- 
ness of  courage,  the  high  sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  kindness 
of  heart  which  have  won  for  our  sovereign  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  his  loyal  people.  All  the  same,  there  will  be  a  sensation 
of  relief  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  when  we  learn  that 
his  Majesty  has  left  Eussian  waters  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  incident  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  this  Imperial 
interview  between  the  two  monarchs  so  closely  allied  to  each 
other  by  ties  of  blood  and  of  personal  affection. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  the 
most  potent  of  the  various  motives  which  have  influenced  his 
Majesty  in  choosing  the  present  moment  for  a  State  visit  to  the 
Czar  has  been  his  conviction  that  such  a  visit,  paid  at  the  present 
moment,  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  "  cordial  understanding  " 
between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  by  the  recently  concluded  treaty. 
I  have  had  occasion  lately  to  express  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
Anglo-Eussian  treaty  is  calculated  to  remove  certain  fundamental 
divergencies  of  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  alike  in  the 
East  as  in  the  West,  which  have  hitherto  rendered  an  Anglo- 
Eussian  entente  cordiale  a  practical  impossibility.  I  recognise 
that  my  doubts  are  to  some  extent  diminished  by  the  proof  his 
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Majesty  hasgiven,  through  his  intended  visit  to  Eussia,  of  his  own 
belief  in  the  Anglo-Kussian  Treaty  as  being  calculated  to  prove 
an  instrument  of  peace  and  goodwill  between  Eussia  and  Great 
Britain.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
indiscriminate  adulation  with  which  this  treaty  has  been  wel- 
comed by  the  British  Press  as  a  guarantee  that  Eussia  has 
abandoned  for  once  and  for  ever  all  idea  of  invading  British 
India  or  of  establishing  Muscovite  supremacy  in  Afghanistan. 
It  is  a  good  thing  in  public,  as  well,  as  in  private  affairs,  to 
accept  a  promise  if  one  can  get  no  better  guarantee,  but  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  promises — and  especially  Eussian 
promises — have  often  resembled  pie-crust  in  being  made  to  be 
broken. 

Personally  I  attach  more  importance  to  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  internal  condition  of 
the  Eussian  Empire.  The  Duma,  except  in  name,  is  as  dead 
as  a  door-nail.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  original  Duma  are 
by  this  time  deceased,  imprisoned,  banished  to  Siberia  or  in  exile. 
The  present  Duma  has  no  more  resemblance  to  its  predecessors 
than  the  Eepublic  of  the  Convention  had  to  the  Eepublic  under 
the  First  Consul.  It  may  suit  M.  Stolypin's  policy  to  retain 
the  name  of  the  Duma  for  a  body  which  repudiates  the  bare  idea 
of  being  considered  a  Parliamentary  institution.  The  Eussian 
peasants  have  borne  the  forfeiture  of  their  votes  with  absolute 
indifference.  The  army  has  remained  faithful ;  and  the  reign  of 
terror  set  on  foot  by  Anarchists,  Nihilists  and  Communists,  is 
slowly  being  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  policy  of  the 
present  Premier.  This  statesman  seems  to  me  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  He  has  laid  down  two  principles.  His 
first  principle  is  that  men  who,  in  obedience  to  some  insane 
scheme  for  the  future  improvement  of  humanity,  deem  it  their 
duty  not  only  to  assassinate  every  person  who,  according  to  their 
idea,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  but  to  throw 
bombs  broadcast  amidst  innocent  men,  women  and  children, 
under  the  mad  delusion  that  by  so  doing  they  are  in  some  unin- 
telligible manner  accelerating  the  advent  of  a  new  and  a  better 
world.  These  men  he  regards  as  dangerous  lunatics,  or  wilful 
assassins  who  must  be  exterminated  without  mercy,  not  as  the 
holders  of  mistaken  ideas  but  as  the  perpetrators  of  criminal 
outrages. 

The  second  principle  of  M.  Stolypin's  policy  is,  that  offences 
against  the  peace  of  the  realm  by  supporters  of  the  government 
such  as  the  Black  Bands,  who  have  been  the  initiators  of  anti- 
Semitic  raids  in  Odessa  and  elsewhere,  and  by  public  officials, 
who  have  committed  unnecessary  cruelties  upon  prisoners  under 
their  authority,  constitute  crimes  not  only  widked  in  themselves, 
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but  calculated  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  anarchical  reprisals  and 
should  therefore  be  punished  with  relentless  severity. 

By  punishing  with  equal  sternness  all  disturbances  of  the 
public  peace  no  matter  by  which  party  they  may  be  committed, 
M.  Stolypin  has  of  late  greatly  reduced  the  reign  of  terror  which 
has  prevailed  so  long  throughout  the  Empire,  while  public 
opinion  has  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  Minister  who,  in  spite  of 
endless  difficulties  and  intrigues,  has  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
confidence  of  Nicholas  II.  As  I  have  contended  throughout  the 
last  two  years  the  demand  for  Parliamentary  government  in 
Russia  was  a  cry  occasioned  by  popular  irritation  at  her  crushing 
defeat  by  Japan ;  but  when  once  this  irritation  had  died  away 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Eussian  people  preferred  the  autocratic 
reign  of  the  Czar  to  the  rule  of  a  Constitutional  Parliament. 
If,  therefore,  M.  Stolypin  should  succeed  in  securing  the  support 
of  the  Czar  as  well  as  that  of  the  people  of  Eussia,  there  is  fair 
ground  to  hope  that  under  just  and  impartial  though  stern 
administration,  Anarchism,  Nihilism  and  Communism  may  cease 
to  flourish  on  Eussian  soil.  If  so,  all  may  yet  be  well  with  that 
distracted  country. 

WALFISCH   BAY 

The  departure  of  Herr  Dernburg,  the  German  Colonial  Minister, 
on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  German  Colony  on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  Dark  Continent  has  attracted  less  attention  in  England 
than  it  has  abroad.  It  is  not  very  clear  to  ordinary  apprehension 
how  a  Minister,  however  capable  and  intelligent  he  may  be,  can 
learn  much  information  from  a  flying  visit  to  German  West 
Africa  which  he  could  not  obtain  from  German  traders  and 
officials  who  have  resided  in  the  Colony.  If  Herr  Dernburg's 
investigation  of  German  West  Africa  is  to  be  confined  to  taking 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  Eiver,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  German  West  Africa,  I  fail  to  see 
how  it  can  lead  to  much.  I  am  not  surprised  therefore  to  find 
that  the  papers  which,  both  in  London  and  Paris,  are  always 
trying  to  discover  some  occult  motive  for  every  action  of  the 
German  Government,  should  have  attributed  Herr  Dernburg's 
journey  to  some  nefarious  scheme  for  inducing  the  British 
Government  to  cede  Walfisch  Bay  to  Germany.  It  may  be  worth 
while  therefore  to  recall  the  story  of  Walfisch  Bay. 

Up  to  1874  the  Dark  Continent  had  escaped  European  notice 
except  in  as  far  as  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  the  travels  of 
Stanley  and  Livingstone.  Later,  however,  an  impression  had 
spread  abroad  that  Africa,  south  of  the  Great  Lakes — which  had 
at  last  been  discovered  to  be  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile  —was  a 
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country  with  enormous  mineral  wealth  and  with  vast  undeveloped 
agricultural  resources.  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Portugal  were  all,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  on  the  find. 

About  this  time  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
had  become  Prime  Minister  for  the  second  time,  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  endangered  by  the  sudden 
mania  for  acquiring  fresh  territory  in  the  "Dark  Continent." 
In  order  to  avert  this  peril  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  holding  an 
International  Conference  at  Berlin,  in  which  some  sort  of  under- 
standing should  be  framed,  as  to  the  general  principles  whereby 
the  European  Powers  should  be  at  liberty  to  establish  Pro- 
tectorates and  spheres  of  influence  in  all  savage  countries  and 
notably  in  Africa. 

The  Conference  met  in  1875  at  Berlin,  and  finally  an 'agree- 
ment was  arrived  at  to  the  effect  that  every  European  Power 
was  justified  in  annexing  of  its  own  free  will  any  portion  of  the 
African  Continent  which  was  not  already  under  the  Protectorate 
of  another  civilised  Power.  England  took  the  lead  in  this  game 
of  grab  and  had  already  annexed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  sites  in  the  African  Continent  thrown 
open  to  partition  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  For  some  years 
previous  to  the  partition  German  missionaries  had  resided  in 
Damaraland  and  Namaqualand,  and  combined  the  duty  of  con- 
verting the  heathen  with  trading  operations.  The  combination 
may  have  given  room  for  hostile  criticism,  but,  I  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  German  missionaries,  who  pursued  their  trades 
with  a  spade  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other,  discharged 
their  dual  functions  with  more  success  morally,  as  well  as  mate- 
rially, than  any  other  category  of  missionaries.  I  know  that 
this  was  the  opinion  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  missionaries  had 
frequent  causes  of  complaint  against  the  native  chiefs  in  the 
lands  north  of  the  Orange  River,  and  had  appealed  to  the  German 
Empire  to  declare  a  Protectorate  over  the  district  in  question. 
Germany,  however,  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal  and  sug- 
gested that  Great  Britain  should  declare  this  territory  to  be  under 
British  protection.  No  definite  reply  was  made,  and  the  question 
remained  open  up  to  1884,  when  Germany  officially  notified  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Great  Britain  in  British  South  Africa  that 
the  district,  lying  between  the  Orange  River  on  the  south  and  the 
frontier  of  Portuguese  Africa  on  the  north,  had  been  declared  to 
be  German  territory. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  shortly  before  the  annexation, 
and  on  other  previous  occasions,  Germany  inquired  at  the  Foreign 
Office  whether  England  entertained  any  objection  to  her  taking 
possession  of  the  territory  in  question,  and  the  answer  was 
invariably  in  the  negative.  Somehow  or  other  in  March  1878  it 
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came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  that  Germany  had  some  idea,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  British  Government,  of  declaring  Walfisch 
Bay  part  of  the  German  South-West  Africa,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  British  Government  of  the  day  were  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  idea  favourably.  Upon  this  urgent  representations 
.  were  made  from  Cape  Town,  and  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  at 
"Walfisch  Bay  in  March  1878,  since  which  date  it  has  remained  a 
British  possession  under  the  administration  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
At  the  same  date  an  area  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  Walfisch  Bay  was  also  declared  to  belong  to  Great  Britain. 
As  Walfisch  Bay  is  some  eight  hundred  miles  north  of  Cape 
Town  and  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  eastern  frontier 
of  German  West  Africa,  it  is  not  very  intelligible  at  the  first 
glance  why  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  the  Cape  Government  should 
have  attached  extreme  importance  to  the  retention  of  an  isolated 
plot  of  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  almost  inaccessible  by  land 
and  with  so  far  little  or  no  intrinsic  value  as  a  centre  of 
trade.  Its  real  value  lay  solely  in  its  potential  value  as 
the  hypothetical  terminus  of  a  future  railway.  The  motives, 
however,  why  the  Cape  Government  and  the  Cape  Colonists 
attached  extreme  importance  to  the  retention  of  Walfisch  Bay 
are  capable  of  very  simple  explanation.  The  port  of  Walfisch 
Bay  is,  if  reports  can  be  trusted,  the  finest  and  largest  harbour 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  is  believed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Cape  Town.  Very  slight  acquaintance 
with  Cape  politics  is  required  to  realise  that  ever  since  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  British  South  Africa  has  been  removed 
first  to  the  diamond  fields  of  Kimberley  and  later  on  to  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal,  the  dominant  factor  in  all  Cape 
policy  has  been  the  intense  desire  of  the  Colony  to  keep  Cape 
Town  the  headquarters  of  the  maritime  trade  between  South 
Africa  and  Europe.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
colonists,  the  trade  of  Cape  Town  would  disappear  if  goods  from 
the  interior  consigned  to  Europe  were  shipped  at  any  other  port 
than  Table  Bay.  They  held,  also,  that  with  the  disappearance  of 
its  trade  the  premier  Colony  would  lose  its  political  importance, 
if  not  its  nominal  supremacy. 

In  virtue  of  the  above  opinion,  whether  well  or  ill-founded, 
the  Cape  Government  did  everything  in  its  power  to  hinder  the 
railways  connecting  the  Transvaal  with  Durban  in  Natal,  and 
with  Delagoa  Bay  in  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mozambique,  from 
becoming  formidable  rivals  to  the  main  trunk  line  connecting  Cape 
Town  with  Rhodesia.  I  doubt  myself  whether  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  east  coast  are  likely  to  supersede  Cape  Town  as  chief  port  for 
exports  and  imports  between  England  and  South  Africa.  The 
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voyage  from  any  Eastern  port  to  Europe,  via  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Mediterranean,  takes  a  longer  time,  owing  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  coast  and  to  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  various 
ports  on  the  coast  to  pick  up  freight  in  order  to  pay  expenses. 

The  cost  and  length  of  the  journey  from  any  East  coast  port 
to  England  are  greater  than  by  the  West  coast  steamers,  which 
travel  direct  from  Cape  Town  to  Tilbury  without  as  a  rule 
stopping  anywhere  except  at  Madeira  to  take  in  coal.  On  the 
western  Atlantic  calm  passages  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
while  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  passages  are  usually  rough,  and 
violent  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  No  doubt  as  South 
Africa  progresses  the  East  coast  ports  will  become  more  and 
more  sought  after,  especially  by  shippers  of  freight,  owing  to  the 
simple  fact  that  it  is  cheaper  to  send  goods  three  hundred  miles 
by  Durban  than  by  sixteen  hundred  miles  to  Table  Bay.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  Cape  Colony  may  safely  reckon  on  a  reasonable 
respite  before  her  shipping  trade  is  diverted  to  either  Durban  or 
Lorenzo  Marques. 

In  1878  the  fact  that  other  nations  besides  great  Britain  were 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  partition  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
came  home  far  more  clearly  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  in 
South  Africa  than  it  did  to  Englishmen  at  home.  There  is  no 
cause  for  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  it  was  hinted  abroad  that 
Germany  was  in  communication  with  the  British  Government 
about  the  establishment  of  a  German  colony  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  news  should  have  been  unpalatable  to  the  British 
community  in  the  Cape  Colony.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  opposition  offered 
by  the  Cape  Colonists  to  the  demands  of  Germany  was  the 
apprehension  that  if  Germany  once  got  possession  of  Walfisch 
Bay  she  would  soon  appreciate  the  value  of  its  acquisition,  and 
would  build  a  railway  connecting  the  port  with  the  British 
territories  lying,  roughly  speaking,  north  of  the  Orange  Eiver. 
These  territories  comprise  Bechuan aland  West,  the  Transvaal, 
Ehodesia  and  Western  Natal.  In  this  event  Cape  Town  would 
necessarily  lose  the  main  export  and  import  trade.  What  the 
colonists  wanted  was  to  retain  possession  of  Walfisch  Bay  in 
their  own  hands  and  thus  to  bar  the  construction  of  any  railway 
which  might  divert  the  trade  from  Table  Bay  to  Walfisch  Bay. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  base  an  appeal  to  the  British 
Government  demanding  the  retention  of  Walfisch  Bay  by  the 
Cape  Colony,  upon  the  bare  fact  that  the  Colony  wished  to 
deprive  the  rest  of  British  South  Africa  of  any  other  railway 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  than  that  already  provided  by 
the  port  of  Table  Bay. 

The  British  Ministry  of  that  day  and  the  British  Press  of  that 
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day  attached  but  little  value  to  South  Africa,  and  I  think  regarded 
it  rather  as  a  damnosa  hereditas  than  as  a  valuable  asset.  They 
were  genuinely  in  favour  of  any  measure  which  might  induce 
other  European  powers  to  relieve  us  of  some  portion  of  our  South 
African  liabilities.  This  state  •,  of  feeling  in  England  was  well 
known  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  induced  them  to 
base  their  opposition  mainly  upon  the  general  issue  that  popular 
feeling  in  British  South  Africa  resented  bitterly  any  introduction 
of  a  foreign  State  within  the  vicinity  of  British  communities.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  despatches  exchanged  at  this 
period  between  the  Cape  and  London,  the  main  argument 
employed  was  based  upon  the  grave  disadvantages  of  allowing 
any  independent  State  to  annex  any  portion  of  South  Africa  to 
which  the  Colonists  held  that  they  had  a  prior  claim,  or  to  say 
the  least,  a  reversionary  right. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  conversations  I  had  some 
years  later  at  Kimberley  with  Sir  Thomas  Upington,  who  had 
been  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony  about  the  period  when 
a  German  Protectorate  of  the  portion  of  the  West  African  Coast, 
lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  and  the  Southern 
frontier  of  Portuguese  Africa,  was  sanctioned  by  the  British 
Government.  Later  events  have  so  obscured  the  memories  of  the 
bygone  time  when  the  Transvaal  had  been  annexed  to  Great 
Britain  under  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  that  I  doubt  whether 
the  name  of  Upington  will  be  familiar  to  the  present  generation 
in  England  or  even  in  South  Africa.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  like 
many  other  persons  who  had  drifted  out  from  Great  Britain  to 
South  Africa  in  those  days,  so  near  if  counted  by  dates,  so  far 
away  if  counted  by  events,  he  had  filled  many  parts,  and  amongst 
others  had  been  a  leading  advocate  at  the  Cape  Bar,  had  become 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Cape  Chambers,  and  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Cape  politics  had  held  the  office  of  Premier  of  the  Cape 
Colony  during  the  pre-Majuba  Hill  days.  In  1890,  when  I  first 
met  him,  Sir  Thomas  was  Attorney-General  for  the  Colony,  and 
added  to  his  legal  functions  that  of  judge  of  the  Cape  race 
meetings.  He  was  a  thorough  Irishman,  a  strong  Home  Ruler, 
a  staunch  Catholic,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  and  had  all  the 
charm,  all  the  quickness,  as  well  as  all  the  weaknesses  of  the 
gifted  Celtic  race. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  talk  with  any  one  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  find  congenial  to  himself  about  the  part  he  had  played 
in  public  life,  and  always  took  a  pleasure  in  narrating  how,  in  his 
opinion,  he  had  outwitted  the  British  Government  and  diverted 
them  from  their  intention  of  allowing  Germany  to  secure  possession 
of  the  whole  territory  between  the  Orange  Eiver  and  the  Portuguese 
frontier  without  taking  any  account  of  the  pretensions  put  forward 
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by  the  Cape.  To  put  it  shortly,  he,  as  Premier,  had  done  his  utmost 
to  impress  the  British  Government  with  the  complications  that 
might  arise  from  the  establishment  of  an  independent  German 
State  surrounded  by  British  territory  and  from  the  irritation 
which  would  be  created  thereby  throughout  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
then  headquarters  and  stronghold  of  British  authority  in  South 
Africa.  I  gathered  from  what  he  told  me  that  when  he  had 
played  the  big  drum  long  enough  to  make  the  Home  Government 
uneasy,  he  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  question  at  issue 
was  rather  one  of  Colonial  susceptibilities  than  of  intrinsic  im- 
portance, and  that  these  susceptibilities  would  be  appeased  if  the 
Cape  were  allowed  to  retain  a  strip  of  land  in  the  territory  about  to 
be  taken  possession  of  by  Germany,  and  that  the  strip  most  handy 
for  such  a  purpose  was  the  strip  in  which  Walfisch  Bay  was 
situated.  The  Home  Government  caught  at  this  suggestion  by 
which  it  seemed  possible  to  satisfy  the  Cape  Colony  without 
giving  umbrage  to  Germany  and  acceded  to  his  advice. 

It  is  possible  that  Sir  Thomas  Upington,  more  familiar  to 
his  fellow-Colonists  by  the  name  of  Tommy  Upington,  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  Hibernian  temperament,  have  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated the  part  he  had  personally  played  in  inducing  the  Colonial 
Office  to  hand  over  "Walfisch  Bay  and  the  surrounding  area  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  may,  in  his  conversation  with  me  as  a  novice  in 
South  African  politics,  have  dwelt  unduly  upon  his  diplomatic 
triumph  in  depriving  Germany's  acquisition  of  German  South 
Africa  of  its  chief  practical  value,  and  by  so  doing  have  hindered 
her  from  becoming  an  important  factor  in  South  Africa  politics, 
but  from  all  I  could  ascertain  later  I  believe  his  narrative  to  be 
substantially  correct.  If  this  is  so,  he  might  fairly  claim  to  have 
retarded  the  construction  of  railway  communication  between 
Walfisch  Bay  and  the  interior,  and  to  have  thus  prolonged  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Cape  Town 
as  the  one  port  available  for  the  traffic  between  South  Africa  and 
England. 

I  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  assigned  by 
the  Premier  colony  to  the  maintenance  of  its  monopoly,  but  I 
hold  that  the  force  of  conflicting  interests  must  sooner  or  later 
compel  the  construction  of  a  line  which  will  bring  Walfisch  Bay 
into  overt  antagonism  with  Table  Bay.  The  map  of  British 
South  Africa  speaks  for  itself.  The  distance  as  the  crow  flies 
between  Kimberley  and  Walfisch  Bay  is  about  400  miles,  while  the 
distance  from  Kimberley  to  Cape  Town  is  1,600  miles,  and  from 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  about  1,800  miles,  as  compared  with 
600  miles  to  Walfisch;  Bay.  There  has  never,  in  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  a  regular  survey  of  the  country  lying  between  Walfisch 
Bay  and  the  Transvaal.  But  the  intervening  country  has  been 
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sufficiently  explored  to  show  that  the  line  in  question  lies  mainly 
through  flat  country  where  there  are  no  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  and 
no  large  rivers  to  cross.  The  Transvaal  is  the  centre  of  the 
mining  industry,  the  one  productive  industry  of  South  Africa, 
and  even  if  the  projected  confederation  of  South  Africa  should 
not  be  carried  out  for  the  present,  Pretoria  or  Johannesburg  must 
inevitably  become,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the  seat  of  government 
in  British  South  Africa.  It  stands  to  reason  that  powerful 
communities,  such  as  those  which  constitute  the  leading  factors 
in  British  South  Africa,  cannot  remain  permanently  deprived  of 
access  to  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  promote  the  local  interests  of 
Cape  Town.  The  course  of  trade  inevitably  flows  to  the  nearest 
and  cheapest  routes  available,  and  if  the  Cape  Government 
persists  in  its  determination  neither  to  construct  the  line  from 
Walfisch  Bay  itself  nor  to  allow  it  to  be  constructed  by  others 
the  Cape  Colony  will  occupy  a  very  unfavourable  and  untenable 
position. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  advisable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  to  place  before  it  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  a 
dog-in-the-manger  policy,  and  to  explain  how  this  policy  will 
inevitably  be  judged,  not  only  in  South  Africa,  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  but  in  England  and  in  Europe.  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Herr  Dernburg  is  proceeding  to  South  Africa  with  any 
idea  of  altering  the  existing  arrangements  in  virtue  of  which  the 
harbour  of  Walfisch  Bay  and  a  slip  of  territory  situated  in  the  centre 
of  German  South- West  Africa  are  placed  under  the  nominal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Cape  Government.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  as  a  practical  man  of  business  Herr  Dernburg  cannot  fail  to 
observe  how  the  development  of  German  South- West  Africa  is 
crippled  by  Walfisch  Bay  remaining  unconnected  with  the 
interior.  If  the  merits  of  the  harbour  are  not  grossly  exagger- 
ated, and  if  the  difficulties  of  constructing  a  railway  through  the 
German  colony  and  the  Kalihari  desert  are  not  extravagantly 
underrated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  line  must  be  con- 
structed by  somebody  or  other  at  no  remote  date.  Herr  Dernburg 
will  doubtless  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  Cape  states- 
men, and  it  seems  to  me  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  some 
compromise  might  be  arranged  which  would  provide  German 
South- West  Africa  with  access,  by  railway,  to  the  interior,  and 
yet  leave  the  position  of  Cape  Town  comparatively  uninjured. 
Good-will  on  both  sides,  and  common  sense,  are  capable  of  settling 
even  more  complicated  questions  than  the  rival  claims  of  Walfisch 
Bay  and  Cape  Town  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  South  Africa  and  Western  Europe. 
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MULAI    AZIZ    AND    MULA1    HAFID 

The  course  of  events  during  the  last  month  has  confirmed 
the  views  I  have  persistently  expressed  in  The  Empire  Review  as 
to  the  attitude  of  Germany  in  Morocco.  To  put  the  matter 
plainly,  Germany  has  made  up  her  mind  from  the  outset  that 
France  is  not  to  obtain  any  permanent  or  exceptional  position  in 
Morocco.  She  contends  that  France  is  debarred  from  so  doing 
by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  to  which  France,  however  reluctantly, 
was  a  consenting  party.  Germany  contends  further  that  the 
Anglo-French  understanding,  by  which  England  and  France 
guaranteed  each  other  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  for  England,  and  a 
free  hand  for  France  in  Morocco,  is  absolutely  null  and  void  as 
far  as  other  European  Powers  are  concerned  ;  and  though  she  has 
raised  no  objection  to  England  having  a  free  hand  in  Egypt,  as 
she  considers  German  interests  in  Egypt  to  be  perfectly  safe  under 
our  informal  Protectorate,  Germany  has  in  no  way  committed 
herself  to  the  acceptance  of  any  fundamental  change  in  the  rela- 
tions under  which  Egypt  is  to-day  virtually  administered  under 
British  rule.  Germany,  moreover,  has  never  concealed  her  con- 
viction that  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  Morocco,  and  that  any  infraction  of  her  independence  would  be 
an  overt  attempt  to  upset  an  international  convention.  Germany 
sanctioned  the  landing  of  French  troops  at  Casa  Blanca  in  order 
to  protect  the  European  residents,  on  the  plea  that  the  Franco- 
Spanish  police  force,  by  whom  order  was  to  be  maintained  in 
Morocco,  had  not  yet  been  created,  but  has,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  expressed  doubt  how  far  the  bombardment  of  Casa 
Blanca  was  necessary  or  consistent  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Conference  of  Algeciras. 

The  French  Government,  I  fully  admit,  has  never  disputed 
the  justice  of  the  German  contention.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Ministers  and  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  express  their  intention  of  confining  their  armed 
intervention  in  Morocco  within  the  rigid  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Algeciras  Conference.  Without  disputing  the  good  faith  of 
M.-Clemenceau  and  his  colleagues,  it  is  obvious  that  their  pro- 
fessed desire  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  as  soon  as  possible 
is  not  shared  by  the  military  authorities  who  represent  France  in 
Morocco.  The  Spanish  contingent  have  shown  extreme  reluct- 
ance to  any  further  prosecution  of  the  campaign  in  Morocco  after 
order  had  been  restored  at  Casa  Blanca.  But  the  generals  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  contingent,  who  have  succeeded  each  other  in 
rapid  procession,  have  one  and  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exhibited 
an  ardent  desire  not  to  bring  their  mission  to  a  close,  but  to 
protract  their  sojourn  on  Moorish  soil  and  to  widen  the  field  of 
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their  military  operations.  As  soon  as  order  had  been  restored 
at  Casa  Blanca  the  French  discovered  that  the  European  residents 
could  never  be  secure  against  a  repetition  of  outrages  unless 
condign  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  tribes  residing  in 
the  wild  country  adjacent  to  the  coast,  who  were  suspected,  justly 
or  unjustly,  of  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  alleged  massacres. 
Flying  columns  of  French  troops  were  sent  out  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army.  The  army  of  occupation,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  Algerian  Arabs  drilled  and  commanded  by 
French  officers,  was  eminently  adapted  for  desert  warfare. 
They  marched  with  marvellous  rapidity ;  they  were  accustomed 
to  heat  and  thirst,  and,  above  all,  they  had  breech-loaders  and 
arms  of  precision.  One  battle  after  another  was  fought  under 
like  tactics  and  with  the  same  success.  The  Arab  tribes  in 
Morocco  employed  the  same  tactics  as  the  Arab  dervishes  did 
in  the  Soudan.  They  rushed  their  opponents'  camps  and  carried 
all  before  them  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  determined  advance. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  assailants  came  within  reach  of  the 
French,  they  were  mowed  down  by  the  deadly  shower  of  pro- 
jectiles fired  from  a  distance,  against  which  their  rude,  old- 
fashioned  muskets  proved  utterly  helpless.  Again  and  again  they 
re-formed  their  ranks  and  rushed  gallantly  upon  well-nigh  certain 
death. 

After  a  more  or  less  protracted  resistance  the  tribes  recognised 
that  they  could  never  come  within  reach  of  their  enemy,  and  for 
the  present  scattered  themselves  over  the  desert.  The  French 
proceeded  to  burn  down  any  village  they  encountered.  Up  to 
a  recent  date  it  seemed  obvious  that  the  French  campaign  in 
Morocco  could  bring  no  solid  reward  to  France  except  the  barren 
honour  of  showing  that  her  troops  have  not  lost  the  high  reputa- 
tion for  military  courage  and  endurance  they  have  so  often 
manifested  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  very  success  of  the  French 
armies  rendered  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  France  to  find 
any  pretext  for  prolonging  her  presence  on  Moorish  soil,  more 
especially  as  the  Franco- Spanish  police  force  to  whom  the  main- 
tenance of  order  is  to  be  entrusted  is  now  at  length  in  process 
of  formation.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  a  new  and  more 
plausible  excuse  for  prolonging  the  French  occupation  is  now 
forthcoming  in  the  conflict  between  the  two  brothers  Mulai  Aziz 
and  Mulai  Hafid,  who  both  claim  the  throne,  the  former  as  the 
Sultan  de  jure,  the  latter  as  the  Sultan  de  facto. 

The  prospect  of  this  policy  proving  successful  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  struggle  between  the  two  rival  candidates  for  the 
throne  of  Morocco.  As  to  the  respective  merits  of  Mulai  Aziz 
and  Mulai  Hafid,  it  is  difficult  to  express  any  definite  opinion. 
All  one  can  say  is  that  the  former  was  deposed  at  Fez,  the  capital 
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of  Morocco,  according  to  the  constitutional  custom  of  the  kingdom, 
in  as  far  as  the  word  "constitutional"  can  be  employed  in  con- 
nection with  Morocco.  In  accordance  with  the  same  principle, 
the  latter  was  nominated  as  the  successor  to  the  vacant  throne  by 
popular  acclamation,  and  has  been  recognised  as  Sultan  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  provinces  of  which  Fez  is  the  recognised 
capital.  If  there  had  been  no  French  army  in  Morocco  the  con- 
flict between  the  two  brothers  would  have  been  settled  in  the  old 
time-honoured  fashion  of  the  State,  that  is  by  a  fight  between  the 
respective  partisans  of  Mulai  Aziz  and  Mulai  Hafid,  which  would 
have  ended  by  the  deposition  and  probably  the  assassination  of 
the  defeated  Prince.  Fortunately  for  himself,  Mulai  Aziz  has 
virtually  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  French  troops, 
who  held  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  assumption  there  can  be  no 
practical  doubt  that  if  France  is  left  a  free  hand  her  troops  could 
march  upon  Fez  and  reinstate  Mulai  Aziz  upon  his  throne  as 
Sultan.  There  can  be  even  less  doubt  that  if  this  unfortunate 
prince,  whose  extravagance,  profligacy  and  lack  of  not  only  moral 
but  of  personal  courage  have  made  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects,  were  reseated  on  his  father's  throne  by  a  French  army, 
his  life  would  not  be  worth  a  day's  purchase  supposing  the 
French  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn.  The  inevitable  result 
would  be  that  France  would  have  to  garrison  Fez  with  French 
troops,  and  would  of  necessity  have  to  occupy  the  capital  pro- 
visionally and  undertake  its  internal  administration.  Our  own 
experience  has  taught  us  how  easily  a  provisional  occupation,  even 
with  the  best  good  faith  in  the  world,  tends  inevitably  to  become 
permanent,  and  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  under  the 
conditions  indicated  above,  Mulai  Aziz  would  become  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  France,  while  the  administration  of 
Morocco  would  be  conducted  by  French  officials  selected,  if  not 
nominated,  by  the  French  Government. 

I  fully  admit  that  under  a  French  protectorate  Morocco  in 
general  and  Fez  in  particular  would  be  better  governed  and  its 
material  resources  more  highly  developed.  All  I  wish  to  point 
out  is  that  such  a  Protectorate  was  declared  by  the  Treaty  of 
Algeciras  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  convinced  that  Germany,  to  whom  the  Confer- 
ence owes  its  existence,  is  most  unlikely  to  accept  any  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty  which,  if  adopted,  might  place  Morocco  under 
French  control.  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  grounds  which  may 
lead  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mulai  Aziz  ;  and  it  is  with  no 
unfriendly  feeling  I  would  advise  her  statesmen  not  to  pursue  a 
line  of  policy  which  might  render  the  question  of  the  Morocco 
succession  a  grave  international  complication. 
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It  seems  manifest  that  Mulai  Hafid's  partisans  have  so  far 
carried  the  day  and  have  defeated  and  captured  the  last  army 
which  still  remained  faithful  to  Mulai  Aziz.  Under  normal 
circumstances  the  civil  war  would  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  close 
by  Mulai  Hand  making  an  end  of  Mulai  Aziz  one  way  or  other 
and  entering  Fez  as  Sultan  were  it  not  that  the  French  army  is 
still  in  Morocco,  and  that  France  has  taken  Mulai  Aziz  under 
her  protection  and  asserts  that  she,  in  common  with  all  the 
signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  is  bound  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Mulai  Aziz  in  virtue  of  the  clause  stating  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  uphold  the  independence  of  Morocco. 

The  plea  thus  put  forward  is  untenable  as  a  matter  of 
argument  and  impolitic  as  a  matter  of  fact.  For  the  time  being 
a  French  Protectorate  over  Morocco  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  any  modification  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  French  intervention  in  Morocco  by  the 
Treaty  of  Algeciras  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Treaty  cannot  permit  Morocco  being  ruled  by  a  nominal 
Sultan,  who  has  to  be  kept  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  a  French 
garrison  at  Fez.  To  back  the  wrong  horse  is  always  an  unprofit- 
able speculation,  but  it  is  more  unprofitable  than  usual  if  the  stake 
you  stand  to  lose  is  more  than  you  can  afford  to  pay  without 
serious  loss,  and  poor  Mulai  Aziz  is  emphatically  the  wrong  horse 
to  back  for  the  Morocco  throne  even  with  the  French  army  as 
his  backers. 


THE  NEW  REGIME  IN  EGYPT 

About  a  year  has  elapsed  since  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  was  appointed 
by  the  British  Government  to"succeed  Lord  Cromer  as  our 
Consul- General  in  Egypt.  There  were  many  reasons  which 
militated  in  his  favour  as  a  possible  successor  to  his  eminent 
predecessor.  But  the  main  cause  to  which  Sir  Eldon  owed  his 
post  as  Consul-General  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  Lord  Cromer 
made  Sir  Eldon's  succession  almost  a  condition  of  his  own  retire- 
ment. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  our  present  Consul- General 
entered  upon  his  arduous  duties  last  year  in  circumstances  of 
exceptional  difficulty.  I  have  no  reason  to  assert  or  even  to 
insinuate  that  Sir  Eldon  disapproved  of  the  system  of  autocratic 
rule  initiated  by  Lord  Cromer,  but  I  do  say  that  even  if  he  had 
disapproved  of  Lord  Cromer's  policy  in  toto  he  could  not  have 
inaugurated  his  Consul-Generalship  by  repudiating  the  system  of 
Egyptian  administration  which  had  commended  itself  to  his 
political  sponsor. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt  Sir  Eldon  informed  everybody  that 
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his  ambition  was  to  follow  in  everything  the  policy  of  Lord 
Cromer.  For  myself,  I  fail  to  see  how  he  could  have  taken  up  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  administrative  reforms  of  which 
Lord  Cromer  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  essential 
to  the  welfare  alike  of  the  Protecting  and  the  Protected  Powers. 
But  so  far  Sir  Eldon  has  done  nothing  to  tie  his  own  hands 
in  the  future.  He  stated  from  the  outset  that  as  he  had  been 
absent  from  Egypt  during  a  series  of  eventful  years,  he  required 
time  to  study  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since  he  resigned 
his  post  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive.  Accordingly,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  revisit  the  country  and  to  renew  his  old 
acquaintanceships.  In  these  circumstances  he  could  not  expect 
for  some  twelve  months  to  form  a  decision  as  'to  whether  any 
immediate  reforms  were  required  in  Egypt,  and  if  so,  what  ought 
to  be  their  general  scope  and  character.  In  my  judgment,  Sir 
Eldon  has  acted  discreetly  in  declining  to  express  any  personal 
views  of  his  own  in  the  first  report  of  his  stewardship  in  Egypt ; 
and  no  reasonable  person,  whether  English,  foreigner  or  native, 
in  Egypt  will  have  any  cause  to  complain  if,  as  I  expect,  the  new 
Consul-General  keeps  silence  till  the  opening  of  the  winter  season. 
This  praise  may  be  negative,  but  Sir  Eldon  deserves  positive 
approbation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  removed  the  personal 
antagonism  which,  almost  ever  since  his  Highness  Abbas  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  Viceregal  throne,  has  existed  between  the 
British  Agency  and  the  palace  of  Abdeen.  No  man  acquainted 
with  Egypt  can  fail  to  see  how  this. entente  cordiale  between  the 
Viceroy  and  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  must  facilitate 
harmonious  co-operation  in  all  Anglo-Egyptian  affairs.  What 
small  changes  have  been  made  in  the  civil  administration  of 
Egypt  since  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  accession  to  office  have  all  been 
in  the  direction  of  replacing  English  officials  by  Egyptian  when- 
ever such  replacement  could  be  effected  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service.  As  the  policy  I  have  advocated  in  my  writings 
on  Egyptian  affairs  is  the  assimilation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment under  the  British  occupation  to  that  employed  in  the  Native 
States  of  India,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  so  far  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst's  selection  as  British  Consul-General  seems  to  me  likely 
to  prove  successful. 

EDWABD  DICEY. 
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A    FEW   IMPRESSIONS    OF    THE    MALAY 
FROM    A    MOTOR    CAR 

BY  MBS.  TRENCH   GASCOIGNE 

A  MOTOR  tour  through  the  Malay  !  Shall  you  not  meet  tigers  ? 
Are  there  any  roads  ?  Is  it  not  too  hot  ?  Such  were  a  few  of  the 
remarks  elicited  by  our  announcement.  Some  people  merely 
repeated,  "  Malay  Peninsula !  charming !  "  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence,  not  having  the  vaguest  idea  where  the  country  was. 
We  were  a  party  of  six,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hickman-Morgan,  my 
husband,  myself,  and  two  English  chauffeurs.  The  cars  were  both 
Daimlers,  28-36  H.P.,  fitted  with  cape  hoods,  and  we  did  our 
eleven  hundred  miles  without  a  puncture  or  breakdown  of  any 
kind.  The  Malay  roads  are  splendid,  a  good  surface,  a  fair  width 
and  very  few  hills ;  but  they  are  somewhat  twisting,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  go  at  any  pace,  still  we  averaged  between  15  and  18 
miles  an  hour. 

Our  point  of  departure  was  Pinangor  Prai,  which  lies  just  across 
on  the  mainland  in  Province  Wellesley.  Here  the  cars  were  landed 
and  unpacked.  We  experienced  a  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
amount  of  petrol  we  required  without  being  too  badly  robbed, 
two  dollars  a  gallon  (about  4s.  4d.)  being  the  sum  at  first  asked, 
but  eventually  the  matter  was  arranged  with  a  more  honest 
Chinaman  for  one  dollar,  and  everything  being  ready,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  we  started  on  our  journey. 

The  first  run  was  to  Caledonia  (about  22  miles  from  Prai),  a 
fine  estate  belonging  to  Sir  John  Kamsden;  at  one  time  this 
estate  was  nearly  all  sugar,  but  the  owner  is  now  growing  rubber, 
tapioca  and  cocoa-nut,  as  well  as  sugar,  which,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  the  newest  machinery,  is  still  doing  well.  Mr.  Turner 
(Sir  John  Ramsden's  manager)  received  us  most  kindly  and 
entertained  us  at  his  charming  home.  The  country  between 
Prai  and  Caledonia  is  flat  and  much  cultivated,  cocoa-nuts, 
tapioca,  and  rubber  being  the  chief  products. 

While  we  were  staying  with  Mr.  Turner  we  saw  a  most 
interesting  Hindu  festival  which  only  takes  place  once  a 
year.  Huge  decorated  cars,  painted  and  gilded,  containing 
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marvellous  gods,  paraded  the  villages,  each  village  having  a  car 
constructed  for  the  occasion  and  trying  to  surpass  the  other. 
The  cars,  drawn  by  the  people  themselves,  were  surrounded  by  the 
most  fascinating  crowd  arrayed  in  every  describable  shade  of 
colour,  as  Malay  is  a  most  cosmopolitan  country.  There  were 
Malays  in  lovely  sarongs,  white  jackets,  and  little  velvet  caps  ; 
Chinamen  in  their  more  sober  blue ;  Javanese  with  their 
peculiar  type  of  face,  in  soft  coloured  silks;  and  dusky  Tamils 
with  their  great  gold  earrings  and  barbaric  ornaments  and  brilliant 
red  and  yellow  drapery ;  the  whole  procession  presented  a  most 
vivid  scene  of  the  gorgeous  East. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  festival  centred  in  the  fire-walking, 
which  is  performed  by  the  extra  devotees  either  to  mortify  the  flesh 
or  to  gain  merit.  It  is  a  curious  ceremony.  A  trench  about 
15  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide  is  cut  and  filled  with  hot  wood 
cinders,  and  at  one  end  is  another  trench  of  3  feet  filled  with 
water.  With  bare  feet  the  devotees  walk  first  through  the  hot 
cinders  and  then  through  the  water.  I  can  testify  to  the  heat  of 
the  cinders,  as  it  was  impossible  to  stand  near  the  trench  with 
comfort.  The  ceremony  opened  with  a  procession  of  priests 
accompanied  by  a  man  with  a  long  knife  who  was  to  be  the 
executioner  of  a  miserable  little  goat  whose  head  was  cut  off 
and  its  body  dragged  round  the  fiery  furnace.  After  this  the 
faithful  were  brought  up  and  encouraged  by  their  friends  to  go 
through  the  ordeal.  Some  appeared  much  affected  by  the  heat 
or  pain,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  fumes  of  the  wood  smoke  ;  and 
nearly  fainted  when  they  arrived  at  the  further  end.  Others 
went  across  with  the  most  jaunty  air  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  ceremony.  After  the  fire-walking  came  another  test.  In 
pairs  the  devotees  squatted  on  the  ground  clasping  a  brother's 
hand  held  high  above  their  heads  and  were  scourged  with  three 
lashes  on  the  wrist.  This  ended  the  religious  portion  of  the 
ceremony,  the  remainder  of  the  festival  being  given  up  to  feasting 
and  amusement  which  lasted  several  days. 

From  Caledonia  we  ran  on  to  Taiping,  a  distance  of  some 
37  miles,  Mr.  Turner  kindly  accompanying  us  as  a  guide.  Some 
of  our  friends  thought  we  should  be  lost  in  the  wilds  of  Malay, 
but  with  three  magic  Malay  words,  Mana  Djalan  Ka,  meaning, 
"  which  is  the  way,"  we  got  through,  only  once  taking  the  wrong 
road.  The  country  between  Caledonia  and  Taiping  is  flat  and 
intersected  by  endless  canals  and  waterways  used  for  bringing  in 
the  sugar-cane  and  for  irrigation  purposes.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  tropical  Holland.  Holland,  with  all  its  bareness  clothed 
with  the  most  lovely  verdure,  and  instead  of  windmills,  fascinating 
little  native  houses  built  of  mats  and  thatched  with  bamboo 
peeped  out  of  cocoa-nut  groves. 
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To  cross  the  Kuran  Eiver  we  had  to  put  the  cars  on  a  small 
pontoon  ferry  worked  by  a  wire  rope,  but  the  passage  was  accom- 
plished quite  easily.  As  we  neared  Taiping  beautiful  wooded  hills 
rose  up,  and  Taiping  itself  is  nearly  surrounded  by  them.  It  is 
an  ideal  spot  and  exquisitely  laid  out,  a  real  garden  city  with  long 
avenues  of  trees.  The  European  bungalows  are  situated  in  a  most 
lovely  park  looking  down  on  a  very  pretty  lake  intersected  by 
islands  on  which  feathery  bamboos  rear  their  graceful  heads, 
while  bushes  of  allamandes  and  hibiscus  show  brilliantly  against 
the  red-stemmed  palms  and  delicate  casuarina  trees.  Taiping 
is  the  seat  of  Government  for  Perah.  There  is  a  charming  hill 
resort  above  Taiping  some  3000  feet  up,  where  the  temperature 
is  as  low  in  the  morning  as  50  degrees. 

Mr.  Birch,  the  president,  showed  us  every  kindness  and 
hospitality,  and  added  to  his  goodness  by  accompanying  us  to 
Kuala  Kangsa  *  (a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles)  to  introduce  us 
to  the  Sultan  of  Perah,  whose  palaces  (for  he  has  several)  are  at 
Kuala  Kangsa.  The  road  between  Taiping  and  Kuala  Kangsa 
was  again  excellent  and  very  beautiful,  and  like  nearly  all  roads 
in  Malay,  delightfully  shady.  The  hills  bore  us  company  all  the 
way,  and  in  the  near  foreground  were  paddy  fields,  cocoa-nut  palms 
and  a  little  rubber.  Kuala  Kangsa  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
close  to  the  Perah  Kiver  and  laid  out  in  a  charming  way  with 
shading  trees.  Bamboo  hedges  form  a  great  feature  of  all  Malay 
roads  and  are  either  clipped  neatly  like  our  box  hedges  or  allowed 
to  ramp  at  will,  their  feathery  arms  making  a  delicious  green 
wall.  The  rest-house  at  Kuala  Kangsa  was  everything  that  could 
be  desired. 

We  drove  immediately  on  our  arrival  to  the  palace,  and  were 
most  hospitably  received  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Sultana  and 
three  sons.  The  Sultan  is  tall,  very  thin,  with  a  delightful 
personality  and  a  keen,  strenuous  face,  full  of  intelligence  and 
interest.  He  has  twice  visited  England.  On  his  return  he  told 
us  he  gave  a  little  account  of  the  country  to  his  people,  and  the 
thing  that  astonished  them  most  was  that  there  were  so  many 
women  clerks  employed  in  England.  He  spoke  English,  and 
when  alone  with  us  without  any  shyness.  The  Sultana  was  a 
most  attractive  little  lady.  She  wore  a  native  sarong  and  a 
beautifully  embroidered  jacket  and  crepe  scarf,  while  diamond 
pins  decorated  picturesquely  her  black  silky  hair.  She  very 
kindly  showed  us  all  her  jewels  and  dresses ;  some  of  the  latter 
were  most  cunningly  embroidered.  Many  came  from  "  Sumatra," 
evidently  the  Paris  of  Sarongs.  The  Sultan  displayed  so  much 
interest  in  regard  to  our  cars  that  we  requested  the  honour  of 
taking  him  and  the  Sultana  for  a  drive  in  the  afternoon  which 

*  Kuala  means  mouth. 
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they  accepted,  and  invited  us  to  tea  before  starting.  Accordingly 
at  the  time  appointed  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  palace  with 
the  two  motors.  We  found  a  most  beautiful  English  tea  and 
cakes  awaiting  us,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  lovely  hostess, 
who  had  donned  a  new  sarong  and  a  brilliant  orange  jacket  (the 
royal  colour)  of  delicate  gauze,  it  might  have  been  a  summer 
day  in  England,  so  vividly  green  was  the  landscape  that  we 
looked  upon.  Our  drive  was  along  straight,  shady  roads  with 
arching  cocoanuts.  The  Sultan  delighted  in  rapid  motion,  and 
as  in  Malay  there  are  no  police-traps  !  we  were  able  to  gratify 
him. 

Oar  next  point  was  far  away,  the  last  place  before  "  Siam  " 
Grit,  seventy-three  miles  from  Kuala  Kangsa  and  about  five  miles 
from  the  new  Siam  frontier.  Unfortunately,  by  altering  the 
boundary,  Great  Britain  gave  up  a  large  tract  of  land  here  to 
Siam,  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  negotiations  are  proceeding 
to  bring  Kedah  Kelantan  and  Tregganu  under  our  protection. 
This  additional  territory  should  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Federated  States,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  rich  in  tin  and  rubber- 
growing  soil.  We  broke  the  seventy- three  miles  by  a  halt  for 
lunch  at  Lenggong.  The  road  half-way  was  a  winding  green 
lane,  rather  narrow,  but  the  surface  excellent.  We  saw  very 
little  rubber  on  the  way  to  Grit,  as  the  Government  will  not 
give  the  land  there  at  "  reduced "  rates,  and  as  there  are  no 
facilities  of  transport  it  naturally  does  not  attract  the  planter. 
Lenggong  is  a  small  Malay  village  with  a  rest-house  and  police- 
station. 

After  Lenggong  we  left  the  cultivation  and  plunged  into  the 
jungle.  The  great  primeval  trees  arched  over  our  heads,  and 
tangles  of  delightful  feathery  bamboos  and  wild  bananas  let 
radiant  glints  of  sunlight  down  on  the  winding  road,  while 
masses  of  a  tiny  wild  rhododendron  sprang  up  on  each  side. 
As  we  penetrated  more  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  jungle  the 
road  became  more  winding,  and  many  of  the  corners  over 
wooden  bridges  were  very  sharp  and  required  most  careful 
driving.  The  butterflies  were  exquisite — all  colours ;  whole 
families  hovered  round  us,  and  the  sounds  of  the  jungle  were 
extraordinarily  resounding,  birds,  monkeys,  frogs  and  crickets 
all  raising  their  voices  in  a  great  chorus.  The  frogs  and  crickets 
had  such  jangling  tones  that  our  chauffeur  more  than  once  thought 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  car.  There  were  plenty  of 
tigers  in  the  jungle,  but  to  my  great  disappointment !  we  did  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  one ;  our  nearest  approach  to  the  gentleman 
was  a  fresh  foot-print  which  was  shown  to  my  husband  while 
walking  over  a  rubber  plantation.  An  official  at  Kuala  Kangsa 
told  me  that  he  was  one  day  bicycling  along  the  road  to  Grit,  and 
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coasting  down  a  small  hill,  round  a  sharp  corner  he  came  face  to 
face  with  a  tiger.  He  had  no  gun  nor  even  a  stick,  so  the  only 
thing  possible  was  to  ring  his  bell  loudly,  and  the  tiger  not  being 
accustomed  to  such  an  apparition  luckily  departed  ! 

Grit  is  at  present  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  road,  and  is  a 
clearing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  jungle  which  stretches  away 
and  away,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
mountain  peaks.  The  mystery  and  magic  of  that  great  forest 
was  unspeakable.  One  can  well  understand  the  fantastic  belief 
of  the  Malays  concerning  the  spirits  who  inhabit  its  impenetrable 
depths.  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  district  officer  at  Grit,  entertained 
us  most  hospitably  at  his  charming  home.  He  has  made  Grit 
and  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  place.  He  loves  the  jungle 
and  the  Malay,  and  they  adore  him,  and  it  was  quite  touching 
to  see  their  faces  brighten  up  when  they  met  him.  He  is 
mother,  father,  in  fact  Providence  to  them.  They  come  to  him 
in  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  and 
he  never  seems  to  fail  them.  We  saw  one  of  the  Malay  shadow 
plays  which  Mr.  Berkeley  had  acted  in  the  garden  for  our 
edification.  It  was  performed  behind  a  sheet  with  only  a  little 
oil  lamp,  and  the  figures  were  most  grotesque  and  cut  out  of 
cowhide.  The  performer  sat  behind  the  sheet  and  manipulated 
them  with  amazing  dexterity,  making  them  open  their  mouths 
and  move  their  arms  in  a  most  life-like  manner,  while  he  related 
the  story  and  brought  in  a  good  many  local  jokes,  which  evidently 
delighted  the  Malay  audience  who  had  been  invited  to  participate, 
and  squatted  about  on  the  grass  in  picturesque  attitudes.  The 
play  dealt  with  a  king  sending  a  letter  which  was  captured  by 
the  spirits  of  the  air,  and  all  kinds  of  weird  creatures  appeared. 
It  lasted  for  two  nights  and  could  have  continued  for  many  more  ! 

After  leaving  Grit  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps  to  Kuala  Kangsa. 
At  Lenggong  we  had  arranged  to  have  petrol  sent  up  by  bullock  cart 
to  meet  us,  as  we  had  not  sufficient  for  the  return  journey.  We 
spent  one  night  at  Kuala  Kangsa,  and  then  proceeded  down  the 
Perah  Biver  to  Parit  where  the  cars  met  us,  and  we  ran  on 
fourteen  miles  to  Batu  Gajah.  We  had  been  most  kindly  lent  a 
house-boat  for  the  river  journey,  which  had  been  arranged  for  us 
by  Mr.  Scott,  the  District  Officer  of  Kuala  Kangsa,  who 
accompanied  us.  The  scenery  was  perfect.  The  river  winding 
through  high  banks  of  jungle,  bamboos  and  palms  and  lovely 
yellow  creepers  drooping  low  and  leaning  over  the  water's  edge  as 
if  they  would  fain  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  own  reflections. 

The  river  was  unfortunately  rather  low,  and  we  had  the 
pleasing  excitement  (which  became  a  little  monotonous  later  in 
the  day)  of  running  on  many  sandbanks  and  seeing  the  crew  pre- 
cipitating themselves  into  the  water  to  push  us  off.  I  think  they 
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rather  enjoyed  the  hath ;  and  when  the  hot  hours  came  on  (and  it 
was  very  hot !)  we  longed  to  join  them.  We  left  Kuala  Kangsa 
at  8.30A.M.  and  reached  Parit  at  6  P.M.  Here  the  motors  awaited 
us,  and  we  drove  on  to  Batu  Gagah,  where  we  had  been  advised 
to  stay  instead  of  Ipoh,  which  is  the  great  tin  mining  centre  of 
the  Malay.  The  country  all  round  lies  scored  with  tin  workings, 
and  the  roads  were  horribly  dusty  (for  the  first  time)  and 
crowded  with  Chinese  miners.  John  Chinaman  and  tin  have 
made  the  Malay  the  enormously  rich  country  it  is,  but  rubber 
is  rapidly  advancing  and  will  probably  in  a  few  years  add  still 
more  to  its  large  revenues. 

Batu  Gajah  is  a  pretty  little  place  with  a  good  many  European 
bungalows,  and  laid  out  in  the  charming  Malay  way  in  park-like 
gardens  with  lovely  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  country 
between  it  and  Ipoh,  some  twelve  miles,  is  singularly  arid  and 
devastated  by  the  tin.  Its  redeeming  features  are  the  lovely 
limestone  rocky  hills  with  most  curious  caves  into  which 
the  Chinese  have  built  temples  that  are  most  grotesque  and 
quaint.  Ipoh  itself  is  a  very  busy  place,  the  great  commercial 
centre  of  the  Malay,  but  not  attractive  from  a  picturesque  point 
of  view.  From  Batu  Gajah  we  ran  via  Gopeng,  Kampa,  and 
Tapa  to  Tapa  Road  Station  where,  owing  to  a  break  in  the  road, 
we  were  obliged  to  entrain  the  cars  as  far  as  Tanjong  Malim. 
The  road  to  Tapa  was  not  nearly  so  interesting  or  so  shady  as 
the  other  drives.  All  along  tin  workings  protruded  their 
hideous  money-making  faces,  and  the  road  lacked  the  charming 
green  tangle  of  foliage.  Most  of  the  tin  mining  is  surface 
working,  and  tin  is  found  in  Malaya  in  the  stiffest  of  soil  and  in 
the  lightest  of  sand,  on  mountain-top  and  in  deep  valley.  Gopeng 
and  Kampa  are  both  large  Chinese  villages  or  small  towns.  At  the 
latter  we  had  been  told  that  we  might  find  some  old  Malay  silver 
which  we  had  vainly  sought  for  in  the  other  places.  We  were 
kindly  taken  round  the  pawn  and  second-hand  shops  by  a  kind 
Chinaman,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  but  we  found  nothing  of  value. 
We  bought  a  little  rubbish  and  gave  a  good  deal  of  entertainment 
to  a  Chinese  crowd  who  accompanied  us  from  shop  to  shop. 
From  Kampa  we  ran  on  to  Tapa,  and  the  country  improved  ;  the 
hills  and  jungle  returned  to  us.  Tapa  is  a  pretty  little  place  and 
has  a  charming  little  rest-house  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town. 
We  made  a  halt  for  lunch,  and  then  ran  on  to  the  station,  where 
the  cars  were  entrained  for  Tanjon  Malim. 

The  rest-house  at  Tanjon  Malim  was  quite  the  best  we  had 
stayed  at,  and  possessed  an  excellent  China  boy  who  anticipated  all 
our  wants.  The  beds  were  excellent,  and  we  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  preparatory  to  penetrating  once  more  to  the  edge  of  civilisa- 
tion. Our  first  run  was  to  the  Gap,  about  20  miles.  It  was  the 
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highest  point  over  a  mountain-pass  that  we  had  to  traverse,  of 
about  2000  feet.  The  Gap  possessed  a  police  station,  a  few  native 
houses,  a  Chinese  shop,  and  a  very  nice  little  Government  rest- 
house.  The  road  was  simply  a  dream  of  enchantment  curling  on 
a  cornice  round  the  hill-sides,  and  the  mystery  of  the  jungle  again 
enfolded  us.  The  high  banks  were  a  mass  of  trailing  ferns,  and 
caladiums  ramped  in  all  the  damp  ditches.  Huge  bamboos  shot, 
up  20  or  30  feet  making  delicious  archways  overhead,  while 
enormous  palms  and  tree-ferns  fought  for  existence  in  a  place 
where  one  felt  all  was  a  great  battle  for  light  and  air.  The 
atmosphere  at  the  Gap  was  very  cool  and  we  were  glad  of  a 
blanket  at  night.  The  climate  of  the  Malay  in  February  and 
March  is  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  always 
cool,  and  if  the  merry  mosquito  (for  he  is  a  terror  out  there,  and 
in  one  place  my  husband  and  Colonel  Morgan  had  to  sit  with 
their  feet  in  bags  at  dinner)  can  be  excluded  your  sleep  is  a 
refreshing  one. 

Next  morning  we  started  for  Kuala  Lipis,  a  distance  of  about 
60  miles,  which  we  broke  by  lunching  at  Eaub.  The  road  winding 
down  the  Gap  was  even  more  fascinating  than  the  one  winding  up, 
as  here  and  there  the  jungle  had  been  cleared  and  a  most  ex- 
quisite view  met  our  gaze  of  the  near  distance,  middle  distance, 
and  far  beyond  and  beyond  all  one  immense  unfathomable  jungle 
which  climbed  up  hill  and  down  dale  to  the  mountain  tops,  with 
blue  lights  floating  over  it  and  turning  parts  into  greys  and  greens 
and  leaving  spots  burnished  and  ruddy  with  sunlight.  The  hand 
of  man  had  not  yet  come  to  spoil  and  devastate  ;  God's  plants  and 
beasts  held  sway  and  fought  their  own  battles  in  that  great  jungle 
world.  The  road  was  at  an  excellent  gradient,  but  the  corners 
had  to  be  very  carefully  negotiated,  and  our  pace  could  not 
exceed  more  than  12  to  15  miles  an  hour.  We  met  many 
bullock-carts,  and  these  move  very  slowly,  though  the  bullocks 
are  wise  beasts ;  on  one  occasion  the  driver  was  far  behind,  but 
at  the  sound  of  our  horn  the  bullocks  drew  off  sensibly  to  the  side. 
Baub,  where  we  halted,  is  the  centre  of  the  gold-mining  industry 
of  this  wonderfully  productive  country.  The  road  all  the  way  to 
Eaub  is  perfect,  turning  and  twisting  down  into  the  valley  and 
then  circling  through  deep  gorges  with  high  banks  covered  with 
a  glory  of  vegetation  trailing,  twisting,  waving  and  absolutely 
enfolding,  you  with  its  green  arms. 

Eaub  is  a  small  place  with  a  good  rest-house,  and  at  lunch 
we  determined  to  try  the  great  Malay  fruit,  a  durian.  The  smell 
of  it  is  not  exactly  attractive,  much  resembling  a  back  canal  in 
Venice  when  the  water  is  low.  However,  we  felt  we  could  not 
leave  the  Malay  without  tasting  it,  though  in  my  opinion  it 
comes  very  far  behind  the  mangostein.  The  durian  was  ordered, 
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and  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  fruit  being  prepared.  It  is 
like  a  moderate-sized  green  melon  with  a  rough  jacket.  Our 
menkind  noticed  nothing,  till  the  odour  suddenly  reached  them, 
and  then  they  fled  on  to  the  verandah.  We  waited  with 
feminine  courage,  or  curiosity,  and  bravely  tasted  a  small  morsel, 
and  then  like  Eves,  tempted  our  husbands.  What  can  I  liken  it 
to?  Rancid  onions,  or,  as  I  heard  it  described,  bad  ice-cream, 
put  through  a  disused  gas-pipe.  Anyhow,  the  effect  was  that  we 
flew  to  whiskey  and  benedictine.  I  have  been  told  since  that 
the  only  way  to  eat  durian  is  in  the  jungle  fresh  from  the  tree 
and  surrounded  by  Malays.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  and 
will  sit  up  all  night  watching  for  a  ripe  one  to  drop.  The  road  to 
Kuala  Lipis  was  for  the  first  15  miles  agricultural  land,  a  wide 
valley  with  paddy  fields  and  little  Malay  dwellings,  and  is  more 
Malay  than  any  country  we  had  yet  come  through.  The  Malay 
dislikes  towns,  he  loves  to  dwell  in  the  jungle  far  removed  from 
roads.  He  is  a  delightful  "  gentleman,"  good  sportsman, 
charming  companion,  but  work  does  not  commend  itself  to  him. 
To  cultivate  a  little  paddy,  look  after  a  horse,  fish,  or  drive  a 
motor  car  are  possible  occupations ;  but  to  mine,  or  trade  in  cities 
are  most  distasteful  to  the  Malay. 

Our  only  excitement  was  nearly  running  over  a  snake.  After 
crossing  the  Paghan  river  we  once  more  plunged  into  the  jungle 
with  its  ringing  sounds  of  beast  and  bird,  and  remained  in  its 
green  clutches  till  it  opened  out  to  disclose  Kuala  Lipis,  with  its 
charming  European  bungalows  and  beautiful  allamanda  hedges. 
At  this  fascinating  little  native  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
most  picturesque  native  boats  were  disgorging  their  cargoes.  Kuala 
Lipis  is  at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  he  who  would  proceed  farther 
must  travel  by  elephant  path  or  boat.  The  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  the  Paghan  and  the  Lipis,  were  curious,  as  they  run  together 
for  some  little  way  retaining  their  colours  quite  distinctly.  From 
Kuala  Lipis  we  retraced  our  steps  over  the  Gap,  via  Kuala  Kubu 
to  Kuala  Lumpur,  in  the  Province  of  Selangor,  which  is  the  seat 
of  Government  for  the  Federated  Malay  States.  We  procured 
petrol  at  the  former  place  from  the  railway  which  had  kindly 
been  arranged  for  us  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Spooner,  the  general 
manager,  to  whose  kindness  we  were  much  indebted,  as  petrol 
is  not  yet  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Malay. 

Kuala  Kubu  is  a  fairly  large  Chinese  place,  but  seemed  to  be 
the  hottest  place  we  had  been  to,  and  the  rest-house  the  least 
good.  The  road  from  there  to  Kuala  Lumpur  is  through  pretty 
undulated  country,  a  good  deal  spoilt  by  hideous  tin  workings 
which  show  themselves  constantly  ;  but  between  the  tin 
mines  it  winds  along  through  charming  Devonshire-like  lanes 
with  a  brilliant  red  soil  which  made  a  marvel  of  colour  against 
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the  vivid  green.  Kuala  Lumpur  is  another  garden  city  with 
a  large  Chinese  town  and  very  imposing  Government  Offices. 
The  European  bungalows  are  planted  about  each  on  its  own 
little  hill  surrounded  by  park-like  gardens.  Here  we  were 
most  kindly  entertained  by  Sir  William  Taylor,  the  Kesident 
General  for  the  Federated  Malay  States,  to  whose  great  kindness 
and  courtesy  we  owe  an  immense  deal  of  our  pleasure.  He  has 
the  most  charming  house  (Cacosa),  with  a  view  that  lingers 
in  our  minds  as  a  fairy  picture.  In  the  early  morning  we 
awaked  to  look  out  on  the  far  blue  jungle- clad  mountains 
wreathed  with  little  necklaces  of  clouds  which  sink  into  the 
valleys  like  a  sea  of  sparkling  vapour,  while  at  our  feet  sprang  up 
endless  little  hills,  and  the  lake  and  gardens  spread  themselves 
out  and  wooed  us  to  wander  down  among  allamandas,  bigno- 
nias,  flamboyant  and  red-stemmed  palms. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuala  Lumpur  tin  and  rubber  abound. 
The  country  between  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Port  Swettenham  is 
entirely  rubber,  and  large  tracts  of  country  on  all  sides  are  being 
planted  up  with  rubber.  We  were  taken  to  see  the  most  marvellous 
limestone  caves  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  with  an  aperture  at 
the  farther  end  through  which  the  sunlight  sent  lovely  iridescent 
shafts  of  light  and  produced  a  most  stage-like  effect.  From 
Kuala  Lumpur  we  went  on  to  Seremban  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Negri  Sembilan.  Mr.  Belfield,  the  Resident  of  Kuala 
Lumpur,  most  kindly  acted  as  our  guide  to  the  frontier  of  Selangor. 
The  road  was  very  fair  and  ran  through  interminable  rubber, 
which  is  most  monotonous ;  rubber  trees  seem  all  made  on  the 
same  pattern.  After  leaving  Selangor  the  road  for  a  few  miles 
was  not  quite  so  good  but  improved  rapidly,  and  was  excellent 
further  on  where  it  wound  over  a  ridge  of  hills  and  again  through 
the  magic,  delightful  jungle.  Seremban  is  quite  a  large  Chinese 
town,  and  a  very  pretty  place.  We  were  most  kindly  entertained 
at  the  Residency  by  Mr.  Grey  in  a  charming  house  situated  high 
above  the  town  and  with  a  view  of  blue  jungle-clad  hills  and  un- 
dulating valleys.  From  Seremban  we  started  for  Kuala  Pila,  en 
route  for  Malacca,  which  was  to  be  the  end  of  our  tour. 

The  country  between  Seremban  and  Kuala  Pila  was  the  most 
Malay  that  we  had  seen.  We  traversed  another  range  of  hills,  and 
the  road  was  the  steepest  gradient  we  had  yet  met.  It  much 
resembled  the  road  over  the  Gap,  and  the  great  primeval  forest 
again  gathered  round  us.  After  Jellabu,  which  is  a  most  fasci- 
nating place,  the  country  was  paddy  fields  and  cocoanuts,  and  the 
most  dainty  Malay  houses  dotted  about  in  their  green  settings. 
About  twelve  miles  from  Kuali  Pila  the  road  became  absolutely 
straight,  and  for  the  first  time  we  ran  any  pace.  Kuala  Pila  is  a 
small  Chinese  village  with  no  very  distinct  feature.  The  next 
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morning  we  started  for  the  old-world  colony  of  Malacca,  which  the 
Dutch  had  wrested  from  the  Portuguese  in  1640 ;  we  took  it  from 
the  Dutch  and  then  restored  it  to  them  by  treaty,  and  finally,  in 
1824,  exchanged  it  for  part  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra.  The  distance 
to  Malacca  from  Kuala  Pila  was  about  forty  miles,  and  here  we  had 
our  first  experience  of  bad  roads.  Directly  we  entered  our  own 
colony  the  roads  became  shocking — large  holes — and  it  was  pain 
and  grief  to  do  anything  but  slow  down  to  a  very  modest  speed. 
The  country  still  continued  very  picturesque.  Malay  houses 
scattered  everywhere  in  their  paddy  fields,  some  of  them  charm- 
ingly carved.  There  is  a  curious  law  in  Malacca  and  Sembilan 
among  the  Malays  of  that  district  that  property  goes  entirely  in 
the  female  line.  No  man  can  inherit  land.  As  we  neared  Malacca 
the  roads  got  worse.  The  country  was  very  flat,  a  little  rubber, 
tapioca,  and  a  great  deal  of  paddy  and  cocoanut  palms.  Malacca 
is  a  curious  change  from  the  Federated  States,  where  civilisation 
is  of  barely  thirty  years'  growth  and  the  present  a  thriving  reality. 
In  Malacca  we  returned  to  ancient  history  and  a  past,  and  the 
present  seems  to  have  receded. 

It  is  a  little  red-roofed  Dutch  town  which  brought  a  thought 
of  Nuremberg  and  Amsterdam,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
Venice.  It  nestles  along  that  blue  summer  sea,  and  is  framed 
with  cocoanuts,  and  peopled  by  Chinamen  and  Malays,  who 
seemed  the  one  inharmonious  note  among  the  old-world  houses. 
It  had  kindly  been  arranged  that  we  were  to  be  lodged  at  the 
"  Stad  House,"  which  is  only  used  for  Government  officers  and 
officials.  It  is  the  most  charming  old  Dutch  residence,  with  a  black 
oak  carved  staircase  and  huge  rooms  looking  over  the  red-roofed 
little  city.  There  are  several  relics  of  the  past.  The  Church  of 
St.  Xavier  crowning  the  hill  where  the  Portuguese  heroes  lie, 
and  the  old  Prison  Gateway,  the  scene  of  many  a  struggle  in  the 
past.  It  is  sad  that  the  Church  of  St.  Xavier  should  have  had 
one  end  quite  spoilt  by  a  hideous  signal-station  being  built 
against  it,  due  to  the  economy  of  a  Goth-like  official. 

From  Malacca  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Seremban  by  another 
road  via  Lulu  China,  which  was  past  praying  for,  in  fact  in  places 
it  was  so  bad  that  one  wondered  if  it  was  intended  for  a  main 
high  road  at  all !  From  Seremban  we  returned  to  Kuala  Lumpur, 
the  car  going  through  to  Port  Swettenham,  where  it  was  embarked 
for  Singapore.  Thus  ended  our  delightful  tour  in  that  green 
Malay  land.  It  left  an  impression  on  our  minds  of  much  happi- 
ness, contentment  and  great  prosperity,  and  the  kindly  courtesy 
and  hospitality  that  we  received  from  all  has  added  another  link 
in  our  chain  of  pleasant  memories. 

GWENDOLIN  GASCOIGNE, 
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I  WAS  still  a  boy  in  my  teens  when  first  I  went  out  to  the 
Transvaal,  too  young  to  do  more  than  wonder  at  the  wide 
pasturage,  the  low  scrub-forests,  the  scattered  townships  and  the 
lonely  farms  set  at  rare  intervals  on  the  veldt.  I  certainly  did 
not  then  appreciate  the  vast  possibilities  of  that  splendid  country, 
rolling  in  an  endless  succession  of  hills  under  a  changeless  sky, 
and  seamed  with  green  valleys  watered  by  a  score  of  rivers  that 
sometimes  race  in  flood  through  the  parched  country  and  at  other 
times  dwindle  to  a  silver  ribbon  winding  among  the  rock-strewn 
spruits. 

But  as  time  passed  by,  my  relations  with  the  farmers  and  small 
traders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  became  more  intimate,  while 
later  on  my  position  with  regard  to  the  expedition  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren  in  1884-85  brought  me  into  close  intercourse  with  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  men  who  in  the  near  future  were 
destined  to  largely  influence  the  course  of  events  in  the  Transvaal 
and  South  Africa  generally.  During  1882-86  I  shared  the  farm 
Kromellenboog — situated  some  little  distance  from  Fourteen 
Streams,  where  the  Free  State,  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony 
converge — with  Gert  van  Niekerk,  at  that  time  President  of 
Stellaland  ;  and  on  our  farm  were  held  many  historical  meetings 
shaping  the  future  policy  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  In  this 
way  I  came  to  understand  the  country  and  the  people  better.  I 
am  far  away  from  the  scene  now ;  but  just  as  an  onlooker  sees 
most  of  the  game,  so  I  anticipate  that  party  politics  and  petty 
differences  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  laid  aside  and  Britons  and 
Boers  combine  in  working  for  the  good  of  South  Africa. 

Ninety  years  ago  Lord  Charles  Somerset  *  wrote  home : 
"  Here  is  indeed  a  very  fine  country  in  which  to  employ  and 
maintain  a  multitude  of  settlers."  What  was  true  then  of  the 
Cape  is  equally  true  of  the  Transvaal  to-day.  The  favourable 
reports  sent  home  by  Lord  Charles  resulted  in  a  great  rousing  of 

*  At  that  time  Governor  of  Cape  Colony. 
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the  migratory  spirit  of  the  British,  and  the  British  Government, 
greatly  concerned  about  the  distress  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  some  years  after  Waterloo  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  huge  forces  employed  against  Napoleon,  voted  £50,000  to 
help  deserving  families  to  emigrate  to  South  Africa.  From  a  vast 
army  of  applicants  some  4000  persons  were  chosen,  sent  to 
Algoa  Bay,  founded  the  settlement  of  Albany,  and  quickly  spread 
into  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  Colony.  These  emigrants  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country  a  hundred-fold  and  struggled 
bravely  against  climate  and  the  Kaffirs  who  raided  their  sheep 
farms  and  burnt  their  barns  and  ricks.  They  reared  their  families, 
worked  their  farms  to  fruitfulness  and  brought  to  notice  the 
immense  possibilities  of  the  new  great  country.  The  names  of 
these  settlers  are  still  perpetuated  in  every  part  of  South  Africa. 

In  later  years  the  world  was  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  gold 
and  diamonds  which  the  Transvaal  holds  in  her  bosom,  and  the 
vast  mining  concessions  and  the  immense  interests  involved  in 
wrenching  minerals  and  jewels  from  the  land  blinded  men  to  the 
more  lasting  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  for  which  the 
Transvaal  and  the  neighbouring  colonies  are  chiefly  fitted.  But 
Cecil  Ehodes,  a  veritable  prophet,  was  far-seeing  enough  to  feel 
that  the  real  future  of  South  Africa,  both  as  regards  herself  and 
the  mother-country,  was  the  study  of  agriculture  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  suitable  emigrant  and  settler.  It  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  Rhodes'  finest  achievement  was  the 
securing  for  Great  Britain  that  wonderful  fertile  country  named 
after  himself,  Rhodesia.  Politically,  Rhodesia  is  of  immense  value 
to  the  British  in  South  Africa,  for  it  is  the  buffer  State  between 
Germany  and  our  valuable  possessions  at  the  Cape.  Ostensibly, 
Rhodes  pressed  forward  the  claims  of  Rhodesia  as  a  prolific  and 
paying  Colony,  but  Imperialists  always  recognised  that  there 
were  two  sides  to  his  anxiety  to  secure  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire. 

It  is  no  secret  that  during  the  Boer  war  many  English  officers 
entertained  a  great  liking  for  their  "friends,  the  enemy  ";  this 
feeling  was  frequently  reciprocated,  and  still  maintains,  although, 
for  the  moment,  the  Imperial  Government  has  done  its  best  to 
arouse  an  unneighbourly  feeling  between  the  two  white  races. 
After  the  war  the  Boers,  like  the  brave  sensible  men  they  are, 
acknowledged  themselves  beaten.  Both  sides  had  fought  hard 
and  suffered  terribly.  But  one  side  must  win  in  the  long  run,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  the  Boers.  In  such  circumstances  the  people 
were  not  unwilling  to  be  in  the  position  of  Crown  colonies. 
Indeed,  for  three  years  after  the  war  matters  throughout  South 
Africa  promised  to  settle  into  satisfactory  working  order.  Dr. 
Jameson,  of  course,  had  trouble  at  the  Cape,  and  Lord  Milner's 
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position  was  trying  and  his  work  intensely  arduous,  but  with  time 
the  angles  would  have  worn  off  and  the  sore  feeling  disappeared. 

The  Boers  went  back  to  their  farms  and  the  British  settlers 
were  anticipating  good  returns  for  their  work.  Men  were  bringing 
their  families  out  to  help  make  a  home  in  the  veldt;  children 
were  coming  into  the  world  who  had  English  parents,  and 
the  glorious  African  sky,  the  clear  fine  air,  the  happy  free  farm 
life,  as  a  natural  heritage.  If  in  the  towns  there  were  diffi- 
culties, the  wide  country,  with  its  beautiful  hills,  its  sweeping 
fertile  lands,  its  tinkling  streams,  was  settling  into  prosperity  and 
quietness. 

Then  came  the  change  of  Government  at  Westminster.  And 
the  fatal  movement  set  in  at  once.  The  Boers  knew  that  from  the 
days  of  Gladstone  they  had  been  the  pets  of  the  Radicals,  and  the 
tactics  that  had  already  hampered  the  progressive  movements  of 
the  authorities  were  promptly  redoubled.  Lord  Milner's  position 
was  made  almost  untenable,  and  opposition  dogged  the  efforts  and 
the  work  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  inevit- 
able happened  with  the  introduction  of  "  responsible  Government." 
An  extraordinary  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  British 
were  outvoted  and  in  a  few  months  the  Boers  held  every  position 
of  power  throughout  the  land. 

Smarting  under  the  events  of  eight  years  ago,  the  Boer  not 
unnaturally  proceeded  to  "  teach  the  Britisher  who  was  master." 
So  long  as  "  responsible  Government  "  means  Imperial  Govern- 
ment there  is  nothing  to  quarrel  about  in  this.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
claim  and  keep  every  small  part  in  our  own  hands  so  long  as  the 
Boers  play  fair  and  administer  the  country  well.  Pessimists  are 
crying  out  that  we  are  in  a  worse  plight  in  South  Africa  than 
before  the  war  of  1889  ;  that  nothing  but  complete  secession  of 
the  colonies  or  else  another  awful  conflict  will  settle  the  vexed 
question  of  mastership.  These  pessimists  even  place  a  time  limit 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  give  the  present  situation  five 
years  before  it  comes  to  a  head  and  a  final  disruption. 

But  with  sensible  methods  at  home  and  forbearance  in  South 
Africa  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  eliminate  the  present 
elements  of  danger.  The  Boers  have  proved  themselves  from 
the  beginning  a  shrewd  and  acute  people.  All  their  movements 
have  been  dictated  by  a  protective  policy.  When  the  new  toy, 
which  is  really  Home  Rule  under  a  thin  disguise,  palls,  when  the 
inevitable  mistakes  have  been  made,  when  the  usual  trouble  with 
the  black  population  arises — as  it  must  from  time  to  time — when 
the  soreness  of  defeat  has  been  salved  and  healed,  the  sturdy 
common  sense  of  the  Dutchman  will  urge  him  to  work  inde- 
pendently of  the  meddlers  in  Downing  Street  and  the  place, 
seekers  of  Westminster  who  are  hoping  to  curry  favour  with  the 
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Home  Rule  section  of  voters  in  England.  Then  the  Boer  will 
grow  to  see  that  for  the  welfare  of  himself  and  his  country  an 
alliance  of  the  strongest  kind  must  be  built  between  himself  and 
the  other  dominant  white  people  of  South  Africa — the  British. 

No  one  has  gauged  and  acknowledged  the  phases  that  South 
Africa  has  to  go  through  more  keenly  than  Lord  Milner.  More 
than  two  years  ago,  when  he  recognised  the  inevitable  trend 
of  affairs,  he  said  that  the  ultimate  change  of  feeling  that  would 
make  the  two  white  peoples  one,  must  be  very  gradual.  But  he 
also  recognised  that  supineness  and  undue  yielding  of  authority 
by  the  Home  Government  would  only  postpone  a  proper  union. 
Lord  Milner,  immediately  after  peace  was  declared,  perceived  that 
firmness  in  Downing  Street  was  not  irritating  to  the  conquered 
people,  but  that  petty  interference  with  small  local  details  was. 
More  trouble  has  been  caused  since  the  war  by  tiresome  red- 
tapism  over  grants  of  Government  land,  civil  service  examina- 
tions, restriction  of  school  committees  and  such-like  petty 
parochialism,  than  over  a  really  important  colonial  question. 
Small  things  should  have  been  left  to  be  settled  on  the  spot  by 
the  British  in  amicable  arrangement  with  the  Boers. 

The  root  of  Lord  Milner's  admirable  policy  was  to  permit  a 
certain  judicious  amount  of  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  South 
African  British  working  in  conjunction  with  their  neighbours, 
and  this  policy  was  to  be  strengthened  by  mutual  interests,  such 
interests  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  mining  industries 
but  to  be  in  the  highest  services  of  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal 
and  other  South  African  Colonies,  namely,  the  science  and 
working  out  of  agriculture  in  its  best  features.  Lord  Milner 
knows,  as  every  man  must  know  who  has  lived  and  worked  in 
South  Africa,  that  the  most  lasting  asset  of  that  wealthy  country 
lies  in  its  sweeping  veldts  and  their  capacity  for  high  farming, 
which  should  make  it  one  of  the  great  productive  spots  in  the 
world. 

The  parrot  cry  that  the  veldts  are  unfruitful,  that  the  drying 
winds  sweep  the  country  bone-dry,  that  the  sudden  and  violent 
rainfalls  run  off  instead  of  into  the  ground,  have  been  repeated  so 
often  and  refuted  so  frequently,  that  to  repeat  the  truth  about  the 
Transvaal  being  a  magnificent  agricultural  country  seems  to  be 
almost  superfluous.  The  exhibition  of  South  African  products 
last  year  has  already  given  this  practical  disproof.  All  that  is 
needed  are  time,  money  and  the  necessary  co-operation  between 
the  two  white  races.  It  has  already  been  proved  that  vast  tracts 
of  the  veldt  are  perfectly  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  will  grow 
the  finest  pasture  grass  and  grain  if  carefully  irrigated.  For  the 
moment,  the  pressing  question  is  that  of  water  storage.  The  rivers 
that  now  run  away  to  the  barrier-stream  can  be  carefully  conserved, 
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and  in  the  regions  both  of  the  heavy  rains  and  the  western  plains, 
where  mists  are  not  infrequent  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  reser- 
voirs and  canals  should  be  constructed.  When  the  sandy  deserts 
that  surround  the  Nile  can  be  made  green  with  miles  of  growing 
corn,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Transvaal  should  not  be  made 
fruitful,  and  at  no  very  great  cost. 

Where  deforestation  has  taken  place  and  the  rainfall  in 
consequence  been  diminished,  fresh  trees  must  be  planted. 
Already  there  are  good  nurseries  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  trees  are  flourishing,  and  these  are  being  gradually  trans- 
planted about  the  country.  The  expenses  of  mitigating  the 
climatic  conditions  are  heavy,  but  with  steady  profits  in  prospect, 
private  institutions  would  not  hesitate  to  advance  money  on  easy 
terms  to  farmers. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  three  million  pounds  a  year  are 
spent  by  the  Transvaal  on  imported  produce,  such  as  meat  and 
the  other  necessities  of  life.  Most  of  the  money  goes  to  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  but  all  who  have  the  prosperous  future  of 
the  Transvaal  at  heart  know  that  nearly  every  imported  article 
of  food  and  many  materials  for  household  use  and  raiment  can  be 
produced  in  the  Transvaal  itself.  A  country  that  owns  such  a 
varied  climate  is  able  to  produce  not  only  the  materials  for 
housebuilding,  farm-work  and  factories,  but  also  many  articles 
that  flourish  in  sub-tropical  countries.  At  present  there  is  no 
output  of  sugar  in  the  Transvaal  worth  mentioning,  but  sufficient 
can  be  successfully  grown  and  prepared  for  home-consump- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco.  The 
development  of  such  industries  as  these  would  give  enormous 
employment  to  both  white  and  black  people,  while  the  care  and 
preserving  of  fruits,  which  grow  in  profusion  in  many  parts  of 
the  Transvaal,  might  in  time  develop  into  a  flourishing  export 
trade.  Maize  (mealies)  is  already  grown  in  abundance,  and  com- 
peting successfully  against  other  countries  in  the  home-market, 
and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  already  passed  the  experimental 
stage. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which 
irrigation  would  render  highly  remunerative,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  Th&  latter  is  already  a  fast  flourishing  enterprise.  The 
Agricultural  Department  at  Pretoria  and  various  local  bodies 
have  purchased  prize  cattle  from  England  and  Scotland  and 
established  stud  farms,  which  will  be  even  more  successful  than 
they  are  at  present  when  the  great  work  of  building  light  railways 
for  the  swift  and  cheap  conveyance  of  stock  and  produce  is  further 
advanced.  The  Transvaal  will,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
able  to  breed  and  feed  every  head  of  cattle  the  country  requires. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  sheep.  The  present  breed  has  been 
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more  remarkable  for  meat  than  for  wool,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  best  Merino  sheep,  which  is  already  being  pushed  forward, 
should  result  in  success ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  not 
only  cotton  spinning  mills,  but  wool-weaving  factories  will  sup- 
port many  a  family  that  has  no  taste  for  work  on  the  land. 

Lord  Milner  was  in  the  van  of  those  who  believed  firmly  in  the 
Transvaal  as  the  Farm-yard  of  South  Africa.  Perhaps,  with  that 
ambition  in  view,  it  is  for  the  best  that  the  present  powerful  Boer 
organisation  has  the  last  word  in  the  government  of  the  colony. 
The  Boer  is  before  everything  a  farmer.  Old-fashioned  perhaps 
in  his  methods,  and  rather  shy  of  newfangled  ideas  of  progress, 
but  yet  slowly  awakening  to  the  facts  that  with  improvements 
more  money  and  less  work  will  in  time  result.  He  views  with 
entire  approval  the  irrigation  works  that  are  being  gradually 
advocated,  for  the  chief  trouble  in  the  past  for  the  Boer  farmer 
has  been  the  drought,  followed  by  the  sudden  storm.  He  also 
approves  of  the  system  of  agricultural  banking,  though  the 
existing  system  requires  enormous  expansion  and  considerable 
improvement. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Transvaal,  though  admittedly 
an  agricultural  country,  is  suitable  for  close  settlement,  has  been 
raised,  and  most  satisfactorily  answered.  The  Christiana  project 
has  proved  altogether  successful.  On  the  Vaal,  where  one  canal 
alone  would  irrigate  17,000  acres,  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive scheme  would  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  75,000  acres. 
This  is  only  one  scheme,  but  it  indicates  the  possibilities  of  what 
can  be  done.  As  such  important  and  highly  necessary  improve- 
ments take  place,  the  Transvaal  will  be  found  to  bear  close 
settlement,  which  in  itself  will  bring  the  Boers  and  Britons 
together,  for  men  and  women  working  side  by  side,  with  the  same 
ambitions,  identical  anxieties  and  mutual  overcoming  of  difficulties, 
are  bound  together  in  the  strongest  bonds  known  to  man — a  love 
of  mother  earth  and  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  forces  of  nature. 

But  the  Boer  must  give  scientific  and  up-to-date  farming  a 
chance.  He  must  use  the  intelligent  labour  of  the  white  man  on 
his  farm,  in  his  cattle-sheds,  in  the  factories  of  wool,  in  the  fruit- 
gardens  and  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations.  With  so  much  to 
fight  against  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  the  black  will  be 
useless  save  for  the  roughest  field  labour.  The  two  white  races 
must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  must  they 
build  their  farms,  stand  surety  for  one  another  in  their  financial 
dealings,  support  one  another  through  the  bad  years  of  drought  or 
misfortune.  The  Britisher  who  does  well  in  a  favoured  corner  of 
the  veldt  must  help  the  Boer  through  a  hard  time  and  vice  versa. 
Then  when  the  plough  has  driven  the  old  wrongs  into  the  rich 
ground,  and  the  emigration  of  British  produces  equality,  both 
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people  will  work  together  for  and  in  the  government  of  the  Colony. 
In  such  circumstances,  conditions  that  all  lovers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal maintain  should  exist  within  a  few  years,  if  sense  and 
restraint  are  allowed  to  raise  their  voice,  the  Home  Eule  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  sister  States  might  prove  to  be  a  blessing 
instead  of  the  manifest  danger  it  now  certainly  is. 

But  to  attain  this  desirable  end  there  must  be  continuity  of 
policy,  and  the  British  must  pour  out  money  as  they  have  poured 
out  blood.  There  must  be  no  half-measures,  no  "so  far  and  no 
farther."  It  must  be  all,  or  it  will  result  in  there  being  nothing. 
England  must  put  money  into  the  Transvaal  to  prevent  it  from 
being  financed  by  other  countries.  It  must  be  thrust  into  the 
ground  with  the  assured  feeling  that  the  crop  which  will  spring 
from  it  in  good  time  will  be  a  golden  one,  and  that  not  only  will 
the  harvest  be  a  rich  one,  but  that  those  who  gather  it  in  are 
Boers  and  Britons,  brothers  in  work  and  prosperity.  Then  the 
wars  and  bloodshed  of  the  past  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and 
the  peevish  cry  of  those  who  weakly  prophesy  utter  failure  and 
defeat  in  South  Africa  for  the  British  will  deserve  the  fate  of  the 
unpatriotic  and  the  false  prophets. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  brilliant  future  for  South  Africa 
believe  very  thoroughly  and  sincerely.  They  are  all  of  them  men 
who  are  entitled  to  their  faith,  for  they  have  lived  out  there,  they 
know  the  countries  of  which  they  speak  and  write,  and  they  know 
the  Boer  people,  their  faults  and  their  virtues.  And  it  is  those 
who  know  most  about  South  Africa,  who  have  given  the  best  of 
their  lives  to  her  service  and  her  welfare,  who  know  what  the 
country  and  people  have  had  to  contend  with,  who  are  surest 
that  a  great  and  mighty  friendship,  a  mutual  respect  and  admira- 
tion, the  quiet  confidence  of  men  who  understand  one  another, 
and  whose  opinion  is  not  to  be  changed  by  whimsical  orders  from 
the  Home  Government  or  the  time-serving  interference  of  self- 
interested  foreign  Powers,  will  spring  up  between  Briton  and 
Boer.  When  that  alliance  of  heart  and  confidence  and  head  is 
consummated,  the  Transvaal  will  stand  four-square  to  the  world, 
a  prosperous,  healthy  and  loyal  Colony.  I  see  that  day  ahead. 

At  present  the  golden  glory  of  it  is  dimmed  by  clouds  of 
misunderstanding,  of  weakness  at  home  and  intriguing  oversea. 
But  in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  morning  clouds  will  melt 
away  like  dew  before  the  splendid  power  of  the  rising  sun,  and 
that  sun  will  irradiate  and  warm  the  whole  of  South  Africa  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west.  It  will  shine  on  glorious 
forests  lifting  mighty  branches  into  the  blue  and  drawing  down 
the  small  rain-filled  vapours  of  the  air.  It  will  glow  over  fat 
fields  where  the  hay  ripens  hourly  and  the  corn  turns  from  pale 
green  to  ardent  gold.  It  will  shimmer  on  the  satin  hides  of 
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mighty  herds,  and  kiss  the  fruit  to  a  rosy  ripeness.  Then  the 
whirl  of  machinery,  the  steady  work  of  gigantic  farms  will  fill  the 
day  with  throbbing  life,  and  while  the  storm-water  runs  gently 
to  the  artificial  lakes  and  the  canals  feed  the  thirsty  land,  Boer 
and  British,  white  man  by  white  man  will  be  satisfied  and 
contented.  They  will  not  trouble  about  governments,  they  will 
not  intrigue  for  power  or  place.  They  will  be  farmers  pure  and 
simple,  helped  by  the  patriotic  loans  over  the  bad  times  and  able 
to  pay  back  easily  what  they  have  borrowed.  They  will  be,  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  words,  a  free  and  united  people,' 
happy  in  being  citizens  of  an  agricultural  Transvaal. 

If  men  and  money  are  sent  without  stint  to  the  Transvaal, 
the  day  will  not  be  so  far  distant  when  the  whole  land  will 
blossom  like  a  garden.  It  is  not  a  dream  to  say  that  farms  and 
factories,  light  railways  and  canals,  will  turn  the  wide  desolate 
veldt  into  the  "  shop  "  of  South  Africa.  White  labour  will  govern 
black  service,  but  under  the  laws  drawn  up  by  mutual  respect 
and  admiration,  all  men  will  be  happy  and  eager  for  the  benefit 
of  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  our  vast  Empire.  The 
vision  is  not  Utopian.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  other  far-seeing  men 
believed  in  its  fulfilment,  and  if  he  lived  still  he  would  preach  it 
through  the  world.  Lord  Milner  believes  in  it,  and  has  given 
his  heart  and  brain  and  the  best  energies  of  his  strenuous  career 
to  its  promotion.  Other  great  men  who  have  studied  agriculture 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  are  now  the  heads  of  the 
various  agricultural  departments  of  South  Africa,  accord  with 
them,  and  what  the  makers  of  nations  believe  in  always  comes  to 
pass.  That  is  how  empires,  are  built  up,  and,  if  the  Liberal 
Government  has  among  its  ranks  a  handful  of  men  of  Lord 
Milner's  convictions,  the  dream  would  be  nearer  realisation  than 
it  is. 

For  the  moment  the  hands  of  the  clock  are  stopped,  but  only 
for  the  time  being.  When  the  new  progress  begins,  when  the 
mighty  flood  of  emigration  sets  in,  when  patriots  grasp  the 
necessity  of  financing  a  country  that  will  repay  a  hundredfold, 
the  time  of  South  Africa  will  have  come,  and  Great  Britain 
will  possess  not  only  another  outlet  for  her  teeming  population, 
but  a  self-supporting  and  wealthy  Colony  to  feed  their  Mother- 
land— England. 

HENRY  SAMUEL. 
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THE    GENTLEMAN    EMIGRANT 

BY  BRIAN   BELLASIS 

CANADA  has  been  so  absorbed  in  filling  her  170,000,000  un- 
occupied acres  of  wheat  land  with  settlers  of  the  labouring  class 
that  she  has  not  had  time  to  say  a  word  to  the  possible  "  gentle- 
man "  emigrant.  Yet  there  are  large  numbers  of  retired  officers 
and  the  like  from  the  British  Isles  who  would  be  well  worth 
attracting;  men  who  do  not  wish  to  "settle"  but  to  "settle 
down  " ;  who  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  development  of 
Canada,  but  whose  modest  incomes  would  be  spent  in  the  country 
and  whose  children  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  her  workers. 

No  advantage  could  be  gained  by  throwing  pages  of  superlative 
adjectives  at  this  kind  of  man,  but  if  the  pros  and  cons  are  honestly 
put  before  him  many  a  man  of  modest  means  will  find  that  Canada 
presents  as  many  attractions  as  Bedford,  Clifton,  or  any  of  the 
places  where  he  now  vegetates  and  struggles  to  give  his  children 
a  decent  start  in  life. 

Such  a  man  wishes  to  live  as  comfortably  and  cheaply  as 
possible;  to  be  surrounded  by  congenial  society,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  country,  and  a  little  sport,  and  town,  with  its  club 
and  the  theatres.  He  probably  has  a  hobby  and  wants  facilities 
for  riding  it,  but  above  all  he  wishes  to  educate  his  children  as 
gentlefolk  and  to  start  them  on  an  honourable  and  successful 
career.  In  Canada  a  small  capital  and  a  fixed  income  of  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds  will  go  a  long  way  towards  enabling  him.  to 
fulfil  these  requirements.  Near  one  of  the  innumerable  lakes  or 
rivers  of  Eastern  Canada,  or  in  one  of  the  sheltered  valleys  of 
British  Columbia  one  can,  roughly  speaking,  buy  fifty  or  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  thereon  build  a  comfortable  house  for 
about  a  thousand  pounds.  It  might  cost  more  or  less  according 
to  circumstances.  Once  the  land  was  acquired  and  the  house 
built  there  would  be  no  rent  to  pay  and  no  inevitable  annual 
expenses  beyond  the  housekeeping  bills,  and  taxes  amounting  to 
a  few  dollars  only.  The  household  expenses  would  average  very 
much  the  same  amount  as  at  home  ;  servants  would  cost  rather 
more,  but  on  the  whole  a  man  would  have  a  trifle  more  of  his  four 
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or  five  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
he  would  living  at  the  same  scale  in  England.  The  climate  is 
for  the  most  part  healthy  all  over  Canada,  though  some  people 
find  the  dryness  of  the  air  rather  trying.  The  summer  is  long 
and  hot,  and  practically  one's  whole  time  can  be  spent  in  the 
open  air.  The  winter  is  cold  but  bracing,  its  chief  drawback 
being  the  monotony  of  a  snow-covered  landscape  for  five  months 
of  the  year.  In  a  well-built  house,  warmed,  Canadian  fashion,  by 
a  central  furnace,  there  is  complete  indoor  warmth  and  comfort 
all  the  winter.  The  air  is  less  dry  and  the  winter  shorter  in 
British  Columbia  than  elsewhere. 

The  first  drawback  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  gentleman 
emigrant  would  be  the  lack  of  congenial  society.  The  average 
Canadian  country  society  is  not  such  as  would  appeal  to  a 
cultivated  Englishman  or,  more  especially,  to  his  wife.  Even  in 
the  big  towns  where  there  is  some  literary  and  artistic  life,  con- 
versation is  apt  to  be  somewhat  provincial  and  "  dollar-iferous." 
This  disadvantage  would  be  overcome  if  emigration  became 
general  among  the  class  referred  to.  There  are  already  numbers 
of  English  gentlemen  in  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  and  if 
friends  emigrated  and  settled  close  together  pleasant  little  English 
communities  would  soon  grow  up.  The  men  would  form  friendly 
coteries  in  the  clubs  of  Toronto,  Vancouver,  or  whatever  their 
nearest  city  might  be,  and  in  the  winter  they  and  their  wives 
could  run  up  to  town  for  a  few  weeks  and  enjoy  the  theatres  and 
other  delights  of  civilisation.  In  the  country  there  should  not  be 
a  very  great  amount  of  boredom  among  half  a  dozen  families. 

Then  the  question  of  Colonial  "  equality  "  is  at  variance  with 
English  ideas.  The  actual  working  of  this  "equality  "  is  difficult 
to  describe  on  paper,  but  it  certainly  causes  no  embarrassments. 
The  tendency  seems  to  be  more  to  bring  your  grocer  up  to  your 
level  than  to  reduce  you  to  his.  He  will  not  call  you  "  Sir,"  but 
will  respectfully  address  you  as  "  Mr.  So-and-so  "  whether  you 
meet  him  in  his  shop  or  at  an  evening  party.  If  you  are  civil  to 
him  he  will  be  civil  to  you,  but  there  need  be  no  familiarity,  for 
if  you  do  not  chose  to  invite  him  to  your  house  he  will  not  make 
a  burglarious  entry  in  order  to  meet  you  socially.  Perhaps  the 
idea  of  the  system  is  better  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  case  of  the  grocer  being  your  social  equal  as  of  your  being 
able  to  become  a  grocer  without  losing  caste. 

The  servant  question  is  as  acute  and  difficult  in  Canada  as 
everywhere  else,  but  hardly  more  so.  The  native  Canadian  does 
not  take  readily  to  domestic  service,  is  expensive,  hard  to  control 
and,  if  "  raw  "  from  the  backwoods,  difficult  to  train.  Girls  fresh 
from  England  or  the  Continent  are  satisfactory  for  a  time,  but 
soon  either  get  married  or  learn  their  value  and  demand  exorbitant 
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wages.  Chinamen  are  very  good  indeed,  buticorrespondingly  expen- 
sive. One  loses  no  caste  in  Canada  through  doing  one's  own  work, 
and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  country  and  dis- 
pense with  "  hired  help  "  almost  altogether.  Labour-saving  house- 
hold appliances  are  so  numerous  and  effective  that  housework  is 
done  with  far  less  effort  than  in  England,  especially  if  this  point  is 
borne  in  mind  when  the  house  is  designed  and  built.  If  a  cottage 
was  provided  in  a  corner  of  the  "  grounds  "  there  would  probably 
be  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  middle-aged  couple  to  fill  it  who 
would  do  the  rough  and  unpleasant  work  of  the  place  for  three  or 
four  pounds  a  month.  To  assist  the  lady  of  the  house,  if  there 
are  no  grown  daughters,  a  "  lady  help  "  direct  from  England  is 
the  best.  With  two  ladies  the  housework  of  an  ordinary  family 
should  not  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day.  There 
are  few  families  who  have  not  some  relation  or  friend  who  would 
be  glad  to  emigrate  with  them  and  take  some  of  the  work  off 
the  hands  of  the  lady  of  the  house  in  return  for  a  home  and  pocket- 
money.  It  is  surprising  how  little  some  of  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  ladies  think  of  doing  their  own  work  after  a  few  months 
at  it,  and  how,  in  time,  they  abhor  the  constant  presence  of 
servants  with  the  worry  and  anxiety  they  entail.  Of  course  this 
only  applies  to  the  work  of  a  small  household ;  no  lady  should  be 
subjected  to  the  hopeless,  killing  drudgery  endured  by  the  wife  of 
a  struggling  farmer. 

"  Canada  may  be  an  earthly  paradise,"  says  the  retired  officer, 
"  but  how  will  my  children  grow  up  ?  I  do  not  want  them  to 
become  colonials.  I  do  not  want  a  commercial,  dollar-fied, 
Yankee  shopkeeper  success  for  them.  I  do  not  want  them 
'  guessing '  and  '  reckoning '  about  the  world  with  all  their 
gentlemanly  instincts  killed  by  dollar  worship."  There  is  little 
danger  of  this  if  the  children  are  well  and  carefully  looked  after 
at  home.  If  they  find  there  English  speech  and  gentlemanly 
traditions  it'  will  more  than  counteract  anything  inferior  they 
may  come  in  contact  with  outside  either  in  accent  or  ethics. 
They  will  learn  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff  of  Transatlantic 
manners  and  customs.  Then,  too,  there  is  far  more  culture  in 
Canada  than  there  was  even  ten  years  ago.  The  people  are 
beginning  to  have  leisure  for  more  than  money-making ;  the 
English  accent  is  no  longer  derided,  nor  is  a  young  man  despised 
as  a  "  dude  "  if  he  cultivates  a  taste  for  art  or  literature. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  question  of  all,  that  of 
education.  There  is  free  education  all  over  Canada  for  those 
who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Any  community  of  a  certain 
number  of  people  that  is  without  a  school  can  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  one.  These  schools  are  attended  by  all  classes 
of  children,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  tone 
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of  a  school  largely  depends  on  the  class  of  children  that  form  the 
majority  of  the  pupils.  Thus  in  the  cities  the  schools  situated  in 
the  rich  residential  quarters  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by 
children  of  well-to-do  parents.  If  there  was  a  similar  system  in 
England,  children  from  a  fashionable  square  would  occupy  the 
same  benches  as  children  from  the  mews  at  the  back,  but  in 
Canada  there  is  a  greater  gulf  between  the  poor  and  rich 
residentially  while  there  is  a  smaller  one  socially.  In  the 
country,  of  course,  the  public  school  pupils  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  surrounding  farmers.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  if  a  district  was  settled  almost  entirely  by 
English  gentlepeople  they  would  be  able  to  control  a  school 
practically  exclusively  for  their  own  children.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  very  few  cases  would  the  children  of  the 
poorest  Canadian  parents  at  all  approach  in  manners  and  customs 
those  of  our  own  poor,  and  that  association  with  the  children  of 
existing  public  schools  would  do  very  little  harm  to  any  child. 

But  for  parents  who  object  to  the  public  schools  there  are 
good,  cheap  private  schools  in  abundance.  In  Ontario  especially 
there  are  any  number  of  them,  accommodating  from  a  dozen  to 
five  or  six  hundred  boys  at  rates  ranging  from  £50  to  £100  a 
year.  There  are  several  big  boys'  schools,  such  as  Upper  Canada 
College  and  Trinity  College  School,  that  aim  at  the  English  public 
school  ideal.  As  a  rule  half  the  masters  have  Canadian  and  half 
English  degrees,  the  buildings  are  up-to-date  and  commodious, 
games  are  encouraged,  and  well-mannered,  healthy  boys  are  the 
result.  Many  American  parents  send  their  children  to  Canadian 
schools,  since  the  "  tone  "  there  is  so  much  better  than  in  their 
own.  Girls'  schools  are  almost  as  numerous  and  quite  as  good 
as  those  for  boys ;  the  girls  learn  rather  more  than  they  would 
at  the  ordinary  English  "  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,"  and  are 
perhaps  more  independent  and  less  "  bread-and-buttery." 

For  the  higher  education  there  are  the  High  Schools  and  the 
universities.  The  High  Schools  are  free,  save  for  a  few  trifling  fees, 
and  continue  the  public  school  education  into  the  higher  branches. 
Their  graduates  are  supposed  to  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  the  usual  English  subjects,  French,  mathematics,  drawing, 
Latin,  etc.,  and  to  be  prepared  for  university  matriculation.  The 
best  known  universities  are  Toronto,  Trinity  College — a  divinity 
college ;  Queen's,  McGill — whose  science  faculty  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  the  world;  and  the  Canadian  Sandhurst,  the 
Koyal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  where  commissions  in 
English,  Indian  and  Colonial  regiments  can  be  obtained.  Besides 
these  there  are  any  number  of  technical,  medical,  dental,  pharma- 
ceutical and  business  colleges  and  schools.  Young  men  usually 
enter  the  offices  of  professional  or  business  men  without  premium, 
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and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  university  graduates — especially 
in  engineering  and  mining.  A  large  proportion  of  the  university 
students  pay  their  own  way  through  the  course,  either  in 
part  or  altogether,  and  the  authorities  do  all  that  they  can  to 
assist  an  undergraduate  to  get  work  during  the  long  vacation  if 
he  wishes  it.  But  in  any  case  the  fees  are  small,  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  pounds  according  to  the  course  taken. 

But  above  any  other  educational  advantages  is  the  energetic, 
hopeful,  growing  atmosphere  of  the  country.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  work  in  the  air  that  is  of  incalculable  value  in  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  a  boy  who  will  eventually  have  to  struggle 
with  the  practicalities  of  life.  The  dilettante  spirit  has  little 
chance  of  growth  in  Canada.  There  is  also  a  better  chance  of  a 
healthy,  outdoor  life  for  every  member  of  the  family,  large  and 
small.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  freer,  more  spacious  life 
than  is  possible  in  overcrowded  England. 

The  gentleman  emigrant  would  find,  therefore,  that  with  a 
house  and  independency  in  the  country  he  could  live  at  least  as 
cheaply  as  at  home.  That  under  certain  conditions  he  could  find 
congenial  society  for  himself  and  his  womenfolk.  That  he  could 
live  a  healthy,  open-air  life,  free  from  some  of  the  more  irksome 
English  conventions.  That  he  could  educate  his  children  well 
and  cheaply,  and  could  start  them  in  life  in  a  country  that  offers 
a  greater  number,  if  not  better  chances,  than  England.  In  short, 
that  without  loss  to  himself  he  could  make  his  income  go  farther 
and  do  more  than  he  could  at  home. 

A  man  of  this  kind  should  abandon  all  thought  of  making 
money  in  the  country ;  of  running  a  fruit  farm,  for  instance,  or 
of  trying  to  increase  his  income  in  any  way  whatever.  After 
some  years  in  the  country  he  may  see  his  way  to  some  profitable 
employment  or  speculation,  but  conditions  are  so  different  to 
those  in  which  a  man  of  this  kind  is,  as  a  rule,  experienced  that 
to  come  to  the  country  with  the  idea  of  making  a  living  generally 
spells  failure.  Still,  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  have  no 
wish  to  do  more  than  live  as  well  as  possible  on  their  existing 
incomes  who  would  do  well  to  at  least  visit  Canada  before  settling 
upon  some  other  abiding-place. 

BRIAN  BELLASIS. 
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THE    EMPIRE    AND    ITS    FUTURE 

BY   CHARLES   E.   T.   STUART-LINTON 

ASIDE  from  reasons  of  sentiment  or  pure  patriotism,  Imperial 
unity  should  certainly  continue.  For  we  have  in  the  main  com- 
munity of  race,  community  of  defence,  community  of  religion, 
of  laws,  political  institutions,  a  common  literature,  and  by  our 
commerce,  a  gigantic  community  of  interests,  which  by  proper 
means  can  be  made  even  greater. 

Now,  the  greatest  question  for  the  British  race  to  decide  is 
whether  they  will  continue  to  form  an  empire,  or  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  predecessors,  Spain,  France,  Holland  and 
Portugal.  It  has  been  strenuously  urged  that  we  keep  intact 
this  great  heritage  for  reasons  of  sentiment  and  patriotism,  even 
though  our  material  interests  toward  one  another  may  not 
demand  it.  A  great  deal,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  urged 
that  sentiment  should  not  enter  into  the  question.  What  should 
be  considered  is  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  again  to 
become  the  United  Kingdom,  an  entity  in  the  Northern  sea ; 
for  it  is  believed  by  many  that  a  small  State  is  preferable  to  a 
large  one.  It  is  shown  that  the  large  States  in  the  past  have 
been  of  a  lower  organisation  than  those  of  smaller  magnitude. 

The  United  States  is  our  greatest  competitor  in  trade  and 
wealth.  The  population  of  the  United  States  by  immigration  alone 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year.  It  is  appalling, 
then,  to  think  of  the  development  which  that  great  country  will 
have  reached  in  another  thirty  or  forty  years.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  practically  reached  the  zenith  of  our  development, 
so  far  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  though  the  development 
of  the  British  Empire  has  scarcely  begun.  Is  it  then  to  be  a 
rivalry  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  or 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States?  If  the  latter, 
the  contest  will  become  fearfully  unequal,  and  the  result  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  reach  the  highest 
and  noblest  state  of  our  national  existence,  that  of  the  federa- 
tion of  the  British  race. 

Imperial  Federation  is  not  to  be  desired  then  for  the  senti- 
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mental  reason  alone,  but  for  the  more  selfish  though  more 
practical  reason  of  the  great  community  of  interests  that  we 
have,  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  advantage 
of  mutual  protection  in  war.  Imperial  Federation  is  founded 
upon  both  sentimental  and  practical  reasons.  But  it  is  a 
question,  great  and  noble  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  many  logical 
facts  to  uphold  it,  most  difficult  to  bring  within  the  full  com- 
prehension of  the  masses  of  the  people  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies.  For  it  is  at  once  so  large,  so  broad  and  seemingly 
so  full  of  intricate  problems. 

It  is  a  question  also  that  has  to  contend  with  other  difficulties. 
There  is  a  class  of  people  even  to-day,  both  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  colonies,  who  openly  advocate  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire.  There  is  also  another  class,  who  though, 
for  political  reasons,  they  do  not  dare  openly  to  advocate  such 
views,  yet  secretly  cherish  the  idea,  and  dream  of  the  ultimate 
independence  of  Canada  and  Australia.  Then  there  are  many, 
probably  at  present  they  are  in  the  majority,  who  do  not  look 
into  the  future,  but  dwell  exclusively  in  the  present,  and  consider 
that  the  present  system  of  the  British  Empire  works  well,  and 
who  are  thoroughly  in  favour  of  its  maintenance,  but  who  would 
at  any  time  strenuously  oppose  any  change  whereby  the  Empire 
could  become  more  consolidated  politically.  Those  who  believe 
in  laissez-faire,  whose  views  about  any  federation  whereby  the 
exclusive  control  of  financial  affairs  might  of  necessity  be  modi- 
fied, would  oppose  any  change,  although  they  would  behold  the 
approach  of  ultimate  separation  with  regret,  yet  on  account  of 
their  narrow-minded  views  it  would  be  a  certainty,  and,  therefore, 
not  to  be  helped.  Then  there  are  many  of  us  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  seem  incapable  of  grasping  Imperial  affairs,  whose 
range  is  limited  to  "  thinking  in  islands "  when  we  should 
"  think  in  continents,"  or  even  in  "  empires." 

Cecil  Khodes,  referring  to  his  hope  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  British  race  and  ultimately  the  union  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  thus  wrote : 

It  is  a  fearful  thought  to  feel  that  you  possess  a  patent,  and  to  doubt 
whether  your  life  will  last  you  through  the  circumlocution  of  the  forms  of  the 
Patent  Office.  I  have  thought  out  something  that  is  worthy  of  being  registered 
at  the  Patent  Office ;  the  fear  is,  shall  I  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity  ? 
And  I  believe  with  all  the  enthusiasm  bred  in  the  soul  of  an  inventor,  it  is  not 
self-glorification  that  I  desire,  but  the  wish  to  live  to  register  my  patent  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who,  I  think,  are  the  greatest  people  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  but  whose  fault  is  that  they  do  not  know  their  destiny,  and  who  are 
wasting  their  time  on  their  minor  local  matters,  but  being  asleep  do  not  know 
that  through  the  invention  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  in  view  of  their 
enormous  increase,  they  must  now  be  trained  to  view  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  not  only  to  consider  the  social  questions  of  the  British  Isles.  Even  a 
Labouchere,  who  possesses  no  sentiment,  should  be  taught  that  the  labour  of 
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England  is  dependent  upon  the  outside  world,  and  that  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
outside  world,  if  it  does  not  look  out,  will  boycott  the  results  of  English 
labour. 

These  few  sentences  show  the  "  insularity  "  of  a  great  portion 
of  our  people,  and  this  may  be  equally  well  applied  to  the 
"  provincialism  "  of  some  of  our  kin  in  the  colonies.  We  are 
both  still  apt  to  concern  ourselves  too  much  with  the  particular 
piece  of  territory  in  which  we  are  domiciled,  ignoring  those 
in  other  parts  of  this  vast  Empire.  Though  local  questions 
are  important  and  cannot  be  neglected,  they  should  be  properly 
provided  for  in  a  legislature  for  that  purpose.  In  other  words, 
even  to-day  the  business  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  be 
decentralised.  This  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  in  view  of 
these  considerations,  must  take  a  great  length  of  time  to  gain 
a  hold  on  the  affections  and  minds  of  the  people  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  owing  to  our 
party  system  of  government  it  will  be  rendered  even  more  diffi- 
cult; for  whatever  party  proposed  it  the  other  party  would 
probably  oppose  it.  It  may  be  regretted  that  such  a  question 
should  not  be  above  party  politics,  but  should  in  every  sense 
become  a  national  concern.  Even  so,  there  are  forces  at  work 
which  may  precipitate  an  inquiry -of  the  whole  question,  and 
then  it  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merit. 

It  has  been  heretofore  said  that  the  States  of  the  Empire 
at  present  have  hardly  arrived  at  a  stage  in  their  development 
when  they  can  be  considered  ripe  for  it,  but  it  is  known  that 
some  communities  are  undoubtedly  more  able  to  consider  it  than 
others,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  delay  federa- 
tion until  such  time  as  one  and  all  of  the  communities  shall  be 
prepared  for  it. 

The  federation  of  the  Empire  might,  therefore,  take  place 
gradually,  embracing  to  begin  with  probably  only  one  or  two 
countries,  and  gradually  expanding  by  admitting  the  other  com- 
munities, who  might  consider  it  after  having  seen  the  advantages 
brought  to  others.  The  present  British  Constitution  is  the  result 
of  growth,  so  that  the  federation  of  the  Empire,  if  not  entered 
into  by  all  the  communities  together,  might  also  become,  like 
the  British  Constitution,  the  result  of  growth. 

It  is  a  question,  then,  that  all  patriotic  parents  and  heads  of 
schools  should  endeavour  to  teach  the  youth  of  the  Empire,  to 
get  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those  in  process  of 
formation  and  maturation.  It  should  be  taken  up  in  the  national 
schools  of  the  Empire  which  teach  the  masses,  and  by  the  great 
English  public  schools  which  contain  many  of  England's  future 
statesmen.  It  is  a  question  which  over  and  over  again  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  debating  societies  of  the  universities  of  the 
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Empire  and  working-men's  clubs.  Above  all  it  is  incumbent 
upon  those  in  authority  to  do  nothing  that  will  tend  to  dissipate 
this  idea. 

The  centrifugal  tendencies  are  seen  by  proposals  of  treaty- 
making  powers  for  the  colonies,  proposals  that  have  been  popular 
in  some  quarters  for  years,  but  which  have  been  given  renewed 
vigour  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  at  home  and  in  Canada 
over  the  Alaskan  Boundary  award.  These  centrifugal  tendencies 
are  plainly  visible  when  certain  people  in  Canada  hold,  or  cherish, 
the  notion  that  "  Canada  is  a  nation,"  and  speak  of  the  Canadian 
nation.  True,  Canada  is  a  nation,  or  rather  part  of  a  nation  ;  for 
Canada  is  but  an  extension  of  the  English  State,  having  the 
British  constitution  in  principle  for  her  people.  The  people  of 
Canada,  therefore,  form  and  are  a  part  of  the  British  nation, 
which  is  not  only  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  speak  of 
Canada  as  being  a  nation,  depending  as  she  does  upon  the 
Parliament  of  her  Motherland. 

Again,  these  tendencies  are  seen  by  the  friction  which  some- 
times exists  between  officers  in  the  Imperial  and  colonial  service. 
Mr.  George  E.  Parkin  most  aptly  said,  "  that  a  danger  to  the  Empire 
was  the  supercilious  Englishman  and  the  bumptious  colonial." 
All  these  differences  are  caused  by  a  want  of  tact  and  diplomacy 
on  both  sides.  It  is  then  the  alternative  of  disintegration  or 
federation  which  faces  us  in  this  twentieth  century.  Soon  we 
may  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

"  Are  we  to  be  an  Empire  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  or  are  we  to  be  only 
a  kingdom  ?  The  great  Napoleon  said  that  '  Providence  was  always  on  the  side 
of  the  big  battalions.'  Do  you  suppose  that  is  not  the  same  with  countries  as 
with  armies  ?  The  struggle  for  life,  the  struggle  for  existence  in  future,  will 
not  be  between  cities,  or  even  kingdoms.  It  will  be  between  mighty  empires ; 
and  the  minor  States  will  come  off  badly  if  they  are  left  to  be  crushed  between 
the  gigantic  bulk  of  these  higher  organisations." 

Again  he  adds : 

"  Are  not  we  also  an  Empire  ?  Are  we  not  as  great  in  area  and  as  great  in 
population,  greater  in  the  variety  of  our  products  and  opportunities  than  any 
Empire  that  exists  or  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  Yes ;  but  our  union  is 
incomplete,  and  the  question  which  to  me  is  everything,  is,  '  will  it  attain  to 
a  higher  organisation  ?  '  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  remain  the  same ;  it  must 
either  shrink  or  it  must  develop." 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain's  earnest 
admonition  to  "  learn  to  think  Imperially."  Let  us  endeavour  to 
consider  the  cities  of  Toronto,  Cape  Town  and  Melbourne  as  we 
consider  London,  Dublin  and  Glasgow — the  manufactures  of 
Toronto  as  much  our  own  as  those  of  Sheffield.  There  may  be 
sacrifices  to  be  made.  It  may  be  hard  to  consider  favourably 
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such  a  great  reconstruction  of  the  British  Empire  such  as  federal 
tion  will  entail.  Probably  this  will  fall  hardest  upon  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  will  have  to  give  up  its  sole  control  of  foreign 
policy  and  other  Imperial  matters.  But  for  the  attainment  of 
our  ideal  this  should  not  be  difficult. 

It  is  perhaps  mere  academic  speculation  to  view  "  what  might 
have  been,"  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  policy  of  the  little 
Englanders  (men  who  looked  forward  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  a  sentiment  which  was  dominant  for  many  years)  has 
had  an  influence  on  this  Empire,  which  influence  has  made  the 
consummation  of  the  idea  of  Imperial  federation  more  difficult. 
It  is  true  that  had  the  old  colonial  system  been  maintained,  the 
Empire  could  not  have  survived.  It  is  equally  true  in  a  sense 
that  our  new  colonial  system  has  done  much  to  delay  the  day 
when  dismemberment  will  come.  But  that  it  will  for  ever  hold 
the  Empire  together  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  With  the  adoption 
of  the  new  colonial  system  we  went  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Under  the  old  system  the  legislative  autonomy  of  the  colonies  was 
restricted,  often  crippled  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages  there 
were  also  some  advantages,  whereby  the  trade  of  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies  was  stimulated  by  a  policy  of  preferential 
treatment.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  derogatory  of  the 
navigation  laws,  but  that  there  were  compensations  for  the 
restrictions  imposed  is  undoubted.  The  repeal  of  all  these  Acts, 
on  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade  in  England,  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction and  loss  in  the  colonies.  The  granting  of  such  un- 
limited powers  of  self-government  to  the  colonies  was  achieved 
by  Governments  at  home,  who  considered  that  the  day  for 
separation  was  near,  and  that  the  sooner  it  came  the  better ;  thus 
they  prepared  those  "  rising  nations  "  for  that  independence  which 
seemed  so  near  at  hand,  in  order  that  when  it  came  they  would 
have  the  benefits  of  free  government. 

No  enlightened  individual  will  now  contend  that  the  granting 
of  self-government  to  the  great  colonies  was  a  mistake.  For  the 
charter  of  self-government  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  pre- 
venting separation,  and,  as  such,  is  always  to  be  regarded  in  a 
class  with  Magna  Carta.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things.  That 
the  Home  Government  should  have  granted  the  colonies  exclusive 
control  over  the  tariff,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  lay  duties 
against  the  products  of  British  labour  at  home  equally  with 
foreign  products,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  equitable  or 
good  policy.  In  fact,  the  colonial  tariffs  were  devised  in  such  a 
way  that  their  chief  effect  was  aimed  against  British  products. 
Now  when  one  takes  into  consideration  that  the  people  at  home 
were  enduring  the  burden  of  a  great  national  debt,  largely  in- 
creased in  the  foundation  and  defence  of  these  very  same  colonies, 
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and  also  supported  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  defence  of  all,  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  the  people  who  with  their  blood  and 
treasure   founded   these   countries  should   have,   if  not  an  open 
market,  at  least  a  preferential  one  for  the  access  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labours.     The  wealth  of  the  colonies  was  not  in  their  manu- 
factures but  essentially  in  agriculture.     The  imposition  of  a  high 
tariff  forced  premature  manufactures  and  created  populous  cities 
to  the  detriment  of  agriculture.     It  should  have  been  the  primary 
aim  of  those  in  authority  to  have  fostered  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  colonies  and  to  have  started  the  growth  of  cotton,  thereby 
looking   forward   to   the   day  when   the   British   Empire  would 
become  a  self-sustaining  community.     Had,  therefore,  the  Home 
Government  denied,  or  at  least  endeavoured,  to  restrict  the  right 
of  taxation  against  British  goods  to  mere  revenue  duties,  or  at 
the  most  to  moderate  protective  duties,  the  fiscal  union  of  the 
Empire  would  either  exist  as  a  fact  to-day,  or  would  be  much  easier 
to  encompass.     In  other  words,  instead  of  doing  away  entirely 
with  the  Navigation  Acts,  if  they  had  developed  and  improved  the 
advantages,   the   Empire   to-day   would   be   self-sustaining   and, 
therefore,  materially  much  richer  and  more  powerful.     Further- 
more, commercial  union  would  have  paved  the  way  and  eventu- 
ally led  to  closer  political  union. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  has  been  called  the  prophet  of  the 
"  Imperial  idea,"  in  discussing  this  question  of  colonial  autonomy 
said : 

"But  self-government,  in  my  opinion,  when  it  was  conceded,  ought  to  have 
been  conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial  consolidation.  It  ought  to 
have  been  accompanied  with  an  Imperial  tariff,  by  securities  for  the  people  of 
England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely 
defined  the  means  and  the  responsibility  by  which  the  colonies  should  be 
defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid  from  the 
colonies  themselves.  It  ought,  further,  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some 
representative  council  in  the  metropolis  which  would  have  brought  the  colonies 
into  constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government." 

The  wholesale  transfer  of  unoccupied  lands  to  the  colonial 
governments,  which  should  properly  have  been  the  inheritance  of 
the  nation  collectively,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  radical  and 
short-sighted  policy.  That  a  great  part  of  them  should  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities  is  not  denied,  but  that 
whole  continents  as  large  as  the  United  States,  containing 
millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land  rich  in  all  mineral  resources, 
should,  without  reservation,  have  been  handed  over  to  what  was 
then  a  handful  of  colonists,  was  certainly  neither  equity  nor 
wisdom.  The  reservation  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  only 
a  portion  would  have  produced  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  it.  The 
revenue  therefrom  could  have  gone  towards  defraying  that  part  of 
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the  national  debt  which  the  acquisition  of  these  same  lands 
entailed.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  holds 
large  sections  of  territory,  known  as  Government  reservations, 
and  the  wisdom  and  right  of  so  doing  is  manifest  to  all.  It  may 
well  be  hoped  that  in  Africa  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Crown 
lands  will  be  retained  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  foolish  and  short-sighted  idea  of 
all  of  the  "  Separatists  "  was  that  of  forcing  upon  our  people  in 
Australia  and  Canada  a  difference  in  the  grand  old  flag.  "  It  is 
certainly  most  derogatory  to  the  Imperial  idea,"  said  Mr.  Froude, 
"  to  hear  of  the  Canadian  flag,  slight  as  the  difference  may  be. 
The  British  people  should  most  emphatically  only  be  repre- 
sented by  one  flag  and,  according  to  the  poet,  have  '  One  life,  one 
flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne.'  ' 

However,  we  have  all  advanced  since  then,  and  the  Imperial 
idea  is,  in  spite  of  all  these  set-backs,  steadily  gaining  every  year 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  people  throughout  the  Empire.  Much 
can  now  be  done  to  forward  the  idea  by  free  and  frequent  discus- 
sion in  the  press  and  in  literature  generally,  and  further  by  the 
Imperial  conferences  which  are  to  be  a  regular  occurrence  every 
four  years. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  advocate,  and  that  most  important 
in  its  way.  The  sovereign  will  probably  be  unable  to  visit  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  Empire  owing  to  pressure  of  State 
business.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  great  portion  of  his 
subjects  should  scarcely  ever  be  brought  into  active  contact  with 
his  Majesty,  or  the  royal  family.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  is 
already  a  great  factor  in  cementing  the  Empire.  Why  not  even 
make  greater  use  of  it  ?  Could  not  a  splendid  custom  be  adopted 
—for  the  heir-apparent  to  be  made  Viceroy  of  India.  It  would 
be  a  great  compliment  to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  touch  their 
hearts  and  appeal  very  strongly  to  their  imagination.  They 
would  then  become  familiar  with  their  future  Emperor.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  reside  in  India 
a  part  of  the  time  for  a  few  years.  During  his  temporary  absence 
at  home  some  one  else  could  occupy  that  office.  Likewise,  some 
of  the  royal  dukes  and  princes  could  be  made  Viceroys  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  This  would  bring  our  fellow-subjects 
in  those  dominions  in  closer  contact  with  the  throne  and  royal 
family.  This  is  to  be  greatly  desired  for  sentimental,  political  and 
social  reasons. 

The  general  view  now  held  by  statesmen  at  home  is  that  any 
scheme  or  suggestions  in  favour  of  closer  unity  must  now  come 
from  the  colonies  themselves.  For  Canada  three  roads  lie  open. 
One  is  annexation  to  the  United  States,  such  as  the  great  majority 
of  our  fellow-subjects  are  against,  for  upon  annexation  Canada 
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would  have  to  give  up  many  of  her  institutions  and  accept  a  form 
of  government  which  she  fought  against,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  great  minds,  is  less  superior  to  her  own.  In 
fact  it  has  been  openly  acknowledged  by  some  American  publicists 
and  statesmen  that  the  American  system  and  form  of  government 
is  excelled  by  that  existing  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  And, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  United  States,  it  must  be  admitted  by 
impartial  observers  that  in  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  subject 
and  in  political  morality  the  United  States  must  without  doubt 
give  place  to  the  British  Empire. 

Independence,  secondly,  would  depose  Canada  from  her 
position  as  a  part  of  the  first  nation  of  the  world,  and  for  many 
years  she  would  rank  as  a  third-rate  power,  existing  on  the 
sufference  of  the  nation  to  the  south,  having  to  maintain  a  navy 
and  army  on  a  scale  not  much  better  than  a  South  American 
republic.  Let  us,  therefore,  realise  the  postulate  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part. 

The  last  and  noblest  destiny  of  Canada  is  to  form  an  important 
unit  in  a  British  Federal  Union,  having  the  great  markets  of  the 
Empire  open  to  her  commerce.  An  able  Canadian  journalist, 
writing  a  few  years  ago  on  this  question  to  the  Halifax  Evening 
Mail,  said : 

It  means  a  pooling  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  resources  of  the  Empire, 
the  gaining  of  strength  by  cohesion,  the  binding  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  by  firm 
cords,  the  hooping  of  the  staves  of  the  barrel,  of  which  operations  Judge 
Haliburton  and  Joseph  Howe  long  ago  clearly  forsaw  the  need.  It  involves 
the  representation  of  the  self-governing  colonies  in  some  Imperial  legislative 
body,  and  their  participation  in  the  Imperial  Government  and  Imperial 
expenses.  It  means  paying  our  shot,  and  shouldering  our  reciprocal  responsi- 
bility, like  Britons.  The  consummation  of  this  scheme  will  make  us  part 
owners  in  every  Imperial  establishment  in  every  part  of  the  world,  peers  with 
our  fellow-Britons,  instead  of  colonists  or  dependents.  It  is  like  going  into 
partnership  with  one's  mother,  instead  of  staying  tied  to  her  apron-strings. 
Our  recent  troubles  with  the  United  States  certainly  argue  that  we  cannot 
prudently  wait  as  we  are  until  we  are  rich  enough  and  populous  enough  for 
independence.  Federation  would  force  the  thoughts  of  our  public  men  to 
expand.  It  would  oblige  our  voters  to  consider  their  Imperial  as  well  as  their 
provincial  interests.  It  would  breed  statesmen,  instead  of  parochial  politicians. 
It  would  not  be  as  costly  as  independence,  and  certainly  not  more  costly  than 
union  with  the  United  States. 

As  for  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  their  first 
alternative  is  to  be  independent  States  of  doubtful  independence, 
on  a  scale  similar  to  Canada,  constantly  menaced  by  the  Powers 
of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  for  the  isolation  of  Australasia  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  rise  of  Japan  and  the  expansion  of  Kussia,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  evolution  of  affairs  in  the  East  have  done  away 
with  this.  Again,  British  South  Africa  is  faced  by  France  in 
Madagascar  and  Germany  and  Portugal  in  the  Cameroons  and 
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Delagoa  Bay.  The  true  destiny  and  the  safest  is,  therefore,  for 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Sonth  Africa  to  remain  in  the  Empire 
and  become  partners  in  the  Britannic  Federal  Union.  In  other 
words,  they  would  raise  themselves  from  the  position  of  mere 
dependencies,  from  their  colonial  status,  with  its  attendant 
inferiority,  to  the  level  and  magnitude  of  States,  on  a  par  with 
their  mother-land ;  and  thus,  by  having  reached  their  legal 
majority,  share  in  the  great  Imperial  partnership. 

"  All  suggestions  for  closer  unity  must  come  from  the  colonies 
themselves,"  is  the  general  opinion  of  our  statesmen  at  home. 
The  day  must  come  then,  when  these  great  British  communities 
must  realise  the  inferiority  and  disadvantage  of  their  colonial 
status,  and  will  demand  to  become  partners  with  their  mother- 
land in  a  British  federation,  sharing  as  Sir  Henry  Parkes  said, 
"  In  all  the  glory  of  the  Empire."  May  that  day  be  near  !  But 
whether  or  not  we  or  only  our  children  shall  live  to  see  it,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  people  in  the  motherland — in  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland — will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  grant  those  requests 
which,  for  the  future  of  the  British  Empire,  we  trust  will 
eventually  be  made. 

CHAELES  E.  T.  STUART-LINTON. 
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TARIFF    REFORM 

AN  IMPERIAL   POINT  OF   VIEW 

BY  GEORGE   LEVICK 

LIKE  Mr.  Porter  *  I  regret  that  the  question  of  Tariff  Reform 
is  argued  on  both  sides  with  so  much  party  spirit.  His  article 
was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Homeland  ;  I  propose  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  what  I  call  its  more  important  aspect, 
that  is,  from  the  Imperial  standpoint. 

Many  people  talk,  and  even  write,  as  if  the  United  Kingdom 
contained  the  British  Empire,  seemingly  unable  to  comprehend 
that  it  only  forms  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  These  people 
do  not  appreciate  the  immense  undeveloped  wealth  and  rapidly 
increasing  prosperity  of  our  colonies ;  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
important  facts  that  within  the  British  Empire,  before  many  years 
are  over,  there  will  be  as  great  wealth  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  as  there  will  be  within  it,  and  eventually  greater  wealth 
outside  than  within.  The  non-appreciation  of  these  facts  in  the 
past  has  placed  us  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  having  been  left 
a  very  large  property  does  not  realise  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position,  nor  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  that  property. 
He  contents  himself  with  working  a  very  small  portion  of  it  with 
an  expensive  staff  which,  properly  organised,  could  run  the  whole, 
while  he  allows  strangers  to  exploit  the  very  large  remainder  and 
rob  him  of  its  natural  products  and  resources.  This  large  re- 
mainder of  the  British  Empire  has  hitherto  meant  only  great 
expense  to  the  British  citizen,  and  it  has  been  the  British  citizen's 
own  fault  and  will  still  be  his  own  fault  if  he  allows  such  a 
state  of  things  to  continue.  This  vast  area  has  been  left  us  by 
our  ancestors,  who  acquired  it  by  much  energy  and  hard  work, 
and  much  sacrifice  of  life  and  money,  and  we  are  not  proving  our- 
selves capable  heirs,  and  if  we  do  not  reform  our  methods  this 
property  will  soon  pass  from  our  hands. 

We  are  heavily  taxed  to  keep  up  an  army  and  navy  to  guard 
our  property,  and  then,  by  an  indifferent  fiscal  policy,  render  the 
expense  of  little  benefit  to  ourselves.  We  allow  the  foreigner  to 
reap  most  of  the  advantages  of  our  trade,  and  were  it  not  for  the 

*  '  Tariff  Reform.     From  a  Business  Man's  Point  of  View.'    By  W.  A.  Porter. 
May  No.,  p.  280. 
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unselfish  and  patriotic  action  of  our  colonies  in  giving  us  as  much 
preference  in  their  tariffs  as  they  can  possibly  afford,  by  this 
time  the  foreigner  would  have  had  nearly  all  our  trade.  As  it  is 
he  gets  a  large  portion  of  the  natural  products  and  raw  material 
of  our  colonies.  These  he  carries  home  to  his  country,  turns  them 
into  manufactured  articles,  and  sends  these  articles  into  our 
markets  to  compete  with  our  own  manufactures  on  which  he  places 
a  heavy  tax,  thus  not  only  robbing  our  citizens  of  employment 
but  pulling  down  their  wages.  If  the  raw  material  of  an  Empire 
is  manufactured  within  the  Empire,  it  not  only  provides  employ- 
ment for  its  citizens,  but  provides  something  towards  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  Empire ;  but  if  that  raw  material  is  sent  out 
of  the  Empire  free  of  tax,  it  not  only  provides  nothing  towards 
that  maintenance,  but  the  products  of  its  manufacture  are  returned 
into  the  markets  with  the  disastrous  results  I  have  mentioned. 

The  following  are  examples  :  A  valuable  raw  material  in  the 
shape  of  our  clays  is  sent  out  of  this  country  free  of  tax  to  the 
foreigner ;  he  buys  them  in  large  quantities,  turns  them  into 
pottery,  places  a  heavy  tax  on  imported  pottery,  and  then  sends 
his  imported  pottery,  made  with  British  material,  over  here  to 
compete  with  the  home-made  article.  Again,  jute  is  a  valuable 
material  which  India  alone  can  produce  in  any  quantity.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  chief  trade  in  jute  was  confined  to  this  country,  but 
now,  being  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  colony  free  of  tax  to  the 
foreigner,  the  trade  is  passing  into  foreign  hands,  and  mills  are 
being  built  in  foreign  countries.  The  foreigners  tax  our  jute 
manufactures,  and  a  once  flourishing  business  is  being  destroyed. 
Similar  foreign  exploitation  of  the  raw  material  of  our  colonies 
is  evidenced  in  the  case  of  hides,  rice,  and  wool. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  a  large  trade  has  sprung 
up  with  America  for  Indian  rice.  It  is  shipped  to  Liverpool,  and 
re-shipped  to  America.  Of  late  years  a  large  part  of  that  trade 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Germans,  who  send  it  to  Hamburg 
for  it  to  be  re-shipped  to  America.  The  same  thing  is  occurring 
with  the  wool  trade  from  Australia.  Hides  from  Calcutta  have 
passed  almost  entirely  into  German  hands,  and  are  sent  in 
German  ships  to  Hamburg,  with  the  result  that  the  labour 
required  to  dress  those  hides  is  foreign  labour.  We  buy  them 
dressed  and  so  pay  for  that  foreign  labour. 

If  we  had  preferential  arrangements  with  our  colonies  we 
could  get  a  preference  on  those  raw  materials,  and  by  adopting  a 
reformed  tariff  at  home,  could  prevent  our  workmen  being  robbed 
of  employment  and  their  wages  reduced  by  the  dumping  of  foreign 
goods;  but  as  it  is,  our  colonies  are  more  the  market  of  the 
foreigner  than  they  are  our  markets,  in  fact,  our  present  fiscal 
policy  is  rendering  our  colonies  ours  in  name  only.  These  are  a 
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few  of  the  evils  of  our  fiscal  policy,  but  the  wise  man  not  only 
considers  the  present,  but  looks  forward  to  the  future,  and  in 
order  to  study  the  future  properly,  tries  to  learn  lessons  both 
from  the  past  and  the  present. 

In  reading  the  history  of  past  great  nations  and  empires  we 
learn  of  their  falling  into  decay  and  disappearing.  This  know- 
ledge should  bid  us  beware  lest  we  become  possessed  of  an 
overweening  confidence,  and  take  no  care  or  forethought  for  the 
future.  From  these  histories  the  following  points  stand  pro- 
minently forth :  (1)  Once  command  of  the  seas  is  lost,  commercial 
supremacy  goes  with  it;  (2)  Apathy  and  want  of  care  and  fore- 
thought in  strengthening  the  ties  which  bind  the  parts  of  an 
empire  together  eventually  lead  to  its  disintegration ;  (3)  Long 
periods  of  prosperity  render  a  nation  indolent,  conceited,  and  loth 
to  adopt  new  methods;  (4)  The  disputes  and  jealous  rivalry  of 
statesmen,  causing  local  interests  or  party  advantages  to  be 
placed  before  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  tend  to 
weaken  that  Empire ;  (5)  Disputes  between  the  different  com- 
munities and  cliques  of  its  people,  accentuated  and  exaggerated 
by  jealousy,  have  weakened,  and  in  some  cases  have  led  to  the 
destruction  of  a  kingdom  or  State.  Fanaticism  and  narrow- 
minded  uncharitableness  among  religious  sects  have  often  proved 
the  most  fatal. 

Let  us  hope  that  none  of  these  lessons  may  be  read  in  the 
future  history  of  our  own  Empire,  and  let  us  all  earnestly  strive 
to  prevent  that  being  the  case. 

Having  glanced  at  the  past,  let  us  turn  to  the  present  and 
try  to  learn  some  lessons  from  contemporary  nations,  our  present 
competitors,  noting  the  methods  by  which,  although  heavily 
handicapped  at  the  start,  as  will  be  shown,  they  have  attained  to 
their  present  marvellous  prosperity. 

After  the  long  years  of  war  which  culminated  in  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  and  terminated  by  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1815, 
the  whole  of  the  countries  of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  chaos  ; 
all  trades  were  injured,  progress  stopped  and  agriculture  neglected 
or  carried  on  with  difficulty.  When  peace  arrived,  so  great  had 
been  the  devastation  and  depopulation  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  fields  was  carried  on  only  by  the  aid  of  women 
and  children.  Great  Britain  alone,  by  reason  of  her  command  of 
the  seas,  had  escaped  invasion,  and  so  suffered  less  both  as  regards 
her  trade  and  shipping,  and  therefore  was  better  prepared  to 
commence  the  development  of  her  almost  unique  and  very 
valuable  coal  and  mineral  deposits.  And  in  consequence  of  her 
good  position  as  a  centre  of  commerce,  her  improved  means  of 
communication  through  her  rapidly  developed  network  of  rail- 
ways, her  ships  and  her  shipping  facilities,  she  was  soon  enabled 
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to  supply  the  demand  which  arose  on  all  sides  for  her  manu- 
factures. These  rapidly  increased  and  were  for  some  years  the 
chief  source  of  supply  to  all  countries.  Other  nations  had  suffered 
from  the  tramp  of  vast  armies  across  their  territories  injuring 
their  trades,  destroying  their  industries  and  devastating  their 
fields ;  in  addition  those  who  were  maritime  powers  had  been 
forced  to  coalesce  against  us  and  so  suffered  the  loss  of  their  ships 
and  sea-borne  trades.  This  start,  which  we  obtained  at  what  we 
may  call  the  commencement  of  our  present  commercial  struggle, 
is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Free  Trade, 
but  the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated,  and  fiscal  policy  of  any  sort 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

These  advantages  of  ours  were  conspicuous  up  to  about  the 
year  1857,  when  other  nations  commenced  to  place  their  manu- 
factures on  a  firmer  footing,  notably  France  and  Belgium, 
followed  some  years  later  by  Germany.  These  nations  then 
began  to  foster  and  protect  their  trades  and  industries  by  raising 
up  a  tariff  wall  against  their  rivals.  One  by  one  those  articles  of 
manufacture  which  they  had  hitherto  obtained  from  us  they 
began  to  make  for  themselves,  and  as  the  necessity  for  outside  aid 
disappeared,  so  in  proportion  did  they  raise  their  taxes,  until  in 
most  cases  we  ceased  to  send,  and  as  we  still  adhered  to  our  Free 
Trade  theories,  they  were  not  only  able  to  drive  us  out  of  their 
markets  but  began  to  compete  in  our  own.  All  the  earlier 
railways  on  the  Continent  were  supplied  with  rails,  ironwork  and 
machinery  from  Great  Britain.  Alas  the  tables  are  now  turned, 
and  in  recent  years  the  same  class  of  materials  have  been  supplied 
from  abroad  for  works  erected  in  England. 

Our  two  most  formidable  competitors  are  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  Both  those  nations  have  attained  to  their  present 
prosperity  by  the  observance  of  two  things :  (1)  Creating  a  close 
union  between  their  various  kingdoms  or  States;  (2)  Fostering 
and  protecting  the  trades  and  industries  within  their  dominions. 
Forty-five  years  ago  the  United  States  was  not  a  great  manu- 
facturing or  exporting  nation ;  closer  union  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  civil  war,  and  tariffs  were  not  prohibitory,  so  little  so  that  Mr. 
Horace  Greely  wrote  in  1850,  "British  fabrics  are  pouring  into 
our  ports  and  are  sold  for  fewer  dollars  than  it  costs  to  make 
them  here."  The  Americans  were,  therefore,  large  customers  of 
ours,  and  among  other  goods  we  supplied  them  with  a  quantity  of 
railway  material  for  which  their  railways  paid  us  partly  in  bonds. 
America,  however,  based  her  fiscal  policy  on  the  undeniable  fact 
that  a  nation's  wealth  consists  principally  in  the  productive  labour 
of  its  people,  and  she  proceeded  to  protect  the  fruits  of  that  labour ; 
in  other  words  America  protected  the  worker,  thus  enabling  the 
consumer  to  take  care  of  himself.  Our  policy  has  been  to  think  only 
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of  the  consumer,  among  whom  are  the  criminals,  idlers,  loafers 
and  other  useless  members  of  society,  leaving  the  worker  unpro- 
tected and  helpless.  The  result  of  the  conflict  between  these  two 
policies  was  that  our  manufactures  were  gradually  taxed  out  of 
the  United  States  markets,  and  the  balance  of  exchange  went 
largely  against  us,  so  that  we  had  to  pay  that  balance  out  of 
capital,  and  those  railway  bonds  I  have  mentioned  were  returned 
to  the  United  States,  whose  citizens  now  hold  both  the  bonds  and 
the  railways.  Unfortunately  the  exchange  is  still  against  us. 

Forty  years  ago  the  various  kingdoms  and  States  which  now 
form  the  German  Empire,  although  speaking  the  same  language 
and  full  of  sympathy  with  one  another,  were  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  and  each  possessed  its  own  separate  fiscal 
policy.  But  Germany  was  then  a  poor  agricultural  country,  whose 
mineral  and  manufacturing  resources  were  being  very  slowly 
developed.  The  Germans  were  also  large  customers  of  ours. 
Fortunately  for  them  they  possessed  able  and  far-seeing  states- 
men, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Prince  Bismarck.  These  men 
foresaw  that  a  closer  union  was  absolutely  necessary  between  the 
various  kingdoms  and  States,  and  that  the  trades  and  industries 
within  the  Empire  must  be  fostered  and  protected  if  Germany 
were  ever  to -become  a  wealthy  nation.  Accordingly  they  set  to 
work  to  bring  about  these  conditions.  Naturally  there  were 
jealousies,  vested  interests,  prejudices  and  .old-fashioned  ideas  to 
be  overcome,  and  it  took  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  able  coadjutors 
some  ten  or  eleven  years  to  complete  the  union  as  it  is  now. 

The  first  steps  taken  were  for  mutual  aid  and  defence  in  time 
of  war.  One  universal  system  of  military  training  was  adopted 
by  the  armies  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  States,  and  eventually 
these  were  placed  under  one  central  command,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  created  Emperor  of  Germany,  being  the  head.  The 
next  steps  were  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  and  protecting  the 
trades  of  the  Empire.  To  effect  this  taxes  were  placed  on  all 
foreign  goods,  with  few  exceptions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
those  tariffs  which  had  existed  between  the  different  kingdoms 
and  States  were  abolished,  and  Free  Trade  established  within  the 
Empire.  It  was  in  the  year  1879  when  Prince  Bismarck  effected 
his  plans — twenty-eight  years  ago — and  in  that  twenty-eight  years 
Germany  has  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  greatest  industrial 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  conditions  which  exist  within  our  Empire  at  the  present 
time  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  Germany 
before  1870.  The  different  parts  of  our  Empire  speak  the  same 
language  and  fully  sympathise  with  one  another,  but  they  have 
each  their  own  fiscal  policy,  and  have  no  organised  Imperial 
system  of  defence.  As  it  was  in  Germany,  so  it  is  with  us; 
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there  are  jealousies,  prejudices,  vested  interests,  and  old-fashioned 
ideas  to  be  overcome,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  carry  out  the 
desired  changes  at  once ;  but  we  must  persevere  and,  while  pro- 
gressing gradually,  keep  in  view  the  goal — One  Imperial  System 
of  Defence,  One  Imperial  Fiscal  Policy,  One  United  Empire. 

Having  taken  a  glimpse  at  the  past  and  the  present,  let  us 
now  look  at  the  future  and  consider  how  our  fiscal  policy  will 
affect  the  future  welfare  of  our  Empire.  Looking  back  to  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  we  find  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  our  small  portion  of  the  Empire.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  the  North,  was  then  undeveloped, 
its  full  extent  not  known,  and  one  of  the  centres  of  the  iron  trade 
was  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  But  when  the  coal  and 
mineral  deposits  of  those  first  localities  began  to  be  developed, 
a  change  took  place,  and  the  centres  of  the  iron  trade  were  trans- 
ferred to  them ;  coal  and  coke  took  the  place  of  wood  and  char- 
coal. This,  however,  was  not  done  to  the  detriment  of  those 
other  two  counties,  but  rather  for  their  eventual  welfare ;  and 
why?  Simply  because  the  trade  and  money  were  still  within 
the  kingdom ;  the  prosperity  was  shared  by  all. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  within  the  British  Empire,  but 
outside  the  United  Kingdom,  there  exist  vast  areas  of  undeveloped 
mineral  wealth,  their  full  extent  not  known,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  they  exceed  by  far  anything  we  have  had  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  calling  for  too 
great  a  stretch  of  any  one's  imagination  if  I  ask  him  to  look  into 
the  future  and  see  those  undeveloped  centres  of  future  trades  and 
industries  in  full  swing,  while  those  of  the  mother-country  have 
diminished,  in  fact,  when  old  age  has  overtaken  her.  But  when 
that  comes  to  pass,  if  the  trade  and  money  are  still  within  the 
Empire,  the  prosperity  of  those  future  trades  and  industries  will 
be  our  prosperity,  just  as  at  present  we  feel  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  our  home  trades.  But  if,  and  I  sincerely  pray  it  may 
never  be,  a  blundering  policy  on  our  part  leads  to  any  dis- 
integration of  the  British  Empire,  then  the  wealth  of  those 
trades  and  their  money  will  not  be  ours  to  share.  The  trade  and 
money  will  no  longer  be  within  the  Empire. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  far  more  important  and 
a  far  more  serious  question  for  us  to  consider  the  effect  our 
present  fiscal  policy  will  have  upon  the  future  welfare  of  our 
Empire  than  it  is  to  consider  it  merely  as  regards  our  own  home 
trades  and  industries.  If  these  be  injured  it  is  a  serious  matter, 
but  what  is  a  much  more  important  matter  to  every  lover  of  the 
Empire  is  the  question  whether  this  policy  is  not  preventing  that 
closer  union  with  our  colonies  which  alone  will  enable  the  British 
nation  to  withstand  the  great  efforts  that  other  nations  will 

2  c  2 
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naturally  make  to  oust  us  from  our  position,  not  only  commercially, 
but  politically.  It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  anticipated  that  pre- 
ferential arrangements  with  our  colonies  will  eventually  lay  the 
foundation  for  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire.  England's 
resources  are  bound  to  grow  less  as  the  years  go  by,  while 
those  of  our  colonies  will  become  more  and  more  quickly  developed 
and  they  will  grow  in  wealth,  strength  and  population.  The  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  they  will  have  attained  to  manhood, 
and  we  shall  be  aged  and  will  have  to  look  to  them  for  help. 

We  cannot  expect  that  help  if  we  do  not  meet  their  wishes  now, 
and  if  we  still  go  on  trying  to  pit  our  Free  Trade  theories  against 
foreign  tariffs  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  be  taxed  out 
of  the  foreign  markets  altogether,  and  driven  by  the  foreigner  out 
of  the  colonial  markets  as  well.  Then  more  than  ever  will  there  be 
foreign  competition  in  our  own  markets,  more  quickly  than  ever 
will  our  trades  be  injured  and  destroyed,  until  at  last  we  shall  be 
relegated  to  the  position  of  mere  carriers  and  commercial  brokers 
for  foreign  produce,  with  the  logical  sequence  that  we  shall  have 
to  place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag.  I  again 
repeat  that  England's  manufacturing  materials  are  bound  to  grow 
less  and  more  expensive  to  obtain,  and  if  we  neglect  a  fiscal 
policy  that  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  preference  in  the  raw 
materials  of  our  colonies  our  trades  and  industries  must  succumb 
to  foreign  competition. 

Unfortunately  this  has  been  made  a  party  question,  and  very- 
many  of  us  deeply  regret  this.  It  should  not  be  so.  It  is  an 
Imperial  question,  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  whole  Empire, 
and  those  who  discuss  Tariff  Keforin  should  not  ignore  this. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  whether  it  will  benefit  certain  trades 
or  industries,  or  whether  it  is  good  for  England,  Scotland  or 
Ireland  or  certain  parts  of  the  Empire  only,  but  the  main  point 
is,  will  it  benefit  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  will  it  not  be 
necessary  for  that  Empire's  existence,  and  in  this  light  it  should 
be  considered  by  every  man,  be  he  Kadical,  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive. Mistakes  made  in  legislation  which  affect  certain  classes  or 
communities  of  its  people  or  certain  parts  of  an  empire  only  may 
be  remedied  later  and  no  very  great  harm  done,  and  legislation 
which  affects  only  those  parts  may  be  deferred  without  great 
danger,  but  legislation  which  is  necessary  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
cannot  wait.  History  has  shown  us  over  and  over  again  that 
the  omissions  to  place  Imperial  interests  before  party  advantage 
or  local  interests  have  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
rectified.  Golden  opportunities  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  an 
empire  once  neglected  may  pass  away  never  to  return.  The  mill 
never  grinds  with  the  water  that  has  passed. 

GEOBGE  LEVICK. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

DURING  the  latter  half  of  the  past  month  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  undergone  a  complete  change.  Gloomy  inactivity  has  given 
place  to  cheerful  buoyancy,  and  the  South  African  market 
especially  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  Although 
cheap  money  has  formed  the  underlying  basis  for  this  change  of 
sentiment,  gilt-edged  securities  have  lagged  behind.  For  one 
thing,  investors  are  seeking  more  remunerative  securities  than 
those  of  the  very  highest  class.  Moreover,  new  issues  have 
continued  to  appear  in  considerable  volume.  Most  of  them, 
however  attractive,  have  met  with  scant  support  at  their  issue 
price,  but  when  they  have  subsequently  fallen  to  a  discount  the 
public  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheaper  level.  • 

Among  the  very  highest  class  of  such  new  issues  has  been  the 
£2,450,000  of  East  Indian  Eailway  3£  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock 
guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Government.  Offered  at  96£  per  cent., 
this  afforded  an  excellent  investment  with  irreproachable  security, 
and  yet  all  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  issue  went  to  the  under- 
writers. In  this  case,  perhaps,  the  disturbing  news  from  India 
may  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  small  demand,  all 
Indian  securities  having  been  more  or  less  out  of  favour  for  that 
reason. 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3A%  Stock  (t)       ... 

70,690,391 

1931 

98£ 

8A 

Quarterly. 

3%       „     W       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

89 

8-ft 

,, 

2£%      „      Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

75 

BA 

» 

3$%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
8%      „            „      1896-7 

(a) 
1916 

94J 
111 

HH«*O 

HtCr»H 

co  co 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

& 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 
71 

100 
100 
100 

841 
1531 
831 

31 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  21%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +} 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

7 

100 
100 

100 

106 
1061 

1541 

41 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £1 

2,126,0161 

BA 

100 

1141 

5| 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  41%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (<)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  3i//  red  mort  debs       .... 

4,423,9831 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 

P 

4 

5 
31 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1291 
1231 
831 
113 
109 
101 
1121 
881 

4 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

142x 
1061 

*tt 

South  Indian  41%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000,000 

100 
100 

125J 
1031 

If 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3iy  deb  stock  red.  

966,000 
500,000 

6 
31 

100 
100 

1351 

3M 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 
550,000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

91 
102 

Bft 

4£ 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  ~\ 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

53 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

121 

36 

4J 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(z)  Ex  dividend. 


Despite  further  decreases  in  traffic  receipts  due  to  last  year's 
diminished  harvest  and  the  temporary  set-back  in  general  busi- 
ness, Canadian  railway  securities  have  been  in  good  demand 
during  the  month  and  prices  show  substantial  advance.  Crop 
prospects,  as  far  as  they  can  be  gauged  at  this  early  stage,  are 
all  that  can  be  desired,  and  a  "bumper"  harvest  is  being  antici- 
pated. The  biggest  recovery  has  occurred  in  Grand  Trunk 
Stocks  because  they  had  suffered  most  from  sales  by  "  bears," 
who,  when  the  market  turned,  were  forced  to  cover  their  commit- 
ments by  buying  back. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  which  has  witnessed  some  violent 
changes  in  the  tone  and  tendencies  of  the  stock  markets  the 
prices  of  Australian  Government  Securities  show  but  little 
variation.  A  few  falls  have  been  offset  by  a  few  rises,  and  the 
recent  spurt  of  activity  in  gilt-edged  stocks  has  merely  served  to 
restore  most  Australian  quotations  to  the  level  of  a  month  ago. 
There  are  distinct  indications  that  the  current  year  will  not  bring 
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anything  like  the  same  measure  of  prosperity  to  Australia  as 
the  four  or  five  preceding  years.  It  was  anticipated  by  many 
authorities  that  an  early  result  of  the  increased  Commonwealth 
tariff  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  imports.  So  far,  this 
expectation  has  not  been  justified,  and,  in  fact,  the  imports  have 
continued  to  increase.  The  well-being  of  the  community  has 
evidently  been  sufficient  to  maintain  consumption  even  at  the 
enhanced  prices  caused  by  the  higher  tariff,  and  it  is  in  exports 
that  we  find  the  first  sign  of  decreasing  overseas  trade. 

In  the  matter  of  exports,  the  first  month  of  the  present  year 
made  a  very  bad  showing  with  a  total  of  only  £3,570,000,  as 
compared  with  £7,008,000  in  January  1907.  In  February,  on 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  \  (Guaranteed 
colonial)  >   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

101 

— 

}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )     Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104 

q_3 
dTB 

) 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „    Begd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615) 

1910 

/  102J 
\  102J 

=   } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3J%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

lOOx 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

103* 
96J 

3T3S 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2*%       ,.             „     W 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

s 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

811 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds 

346,700 
308.000 

1910 
1923 

103 
108 

*H 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs. 

205,000 

1928 

100 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

Bit 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

8if 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

99 

4& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .      .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

80 

3| 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

100J 

311 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
472,174 

1923 
drawings 

102 
94 

Bf 
8| 

ll  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

136,700 
300,910 

1919-20* 
1922-28* 

107 
101 

*& 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

1,169,844 
121.200 

1929 
1931 

91 
100 

*& 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds           117.200 

1932 

100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

*& 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND    COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

7 

tioo 

163^ 

•lj 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£8,778,082 

4 

bock 

102 

3$ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107J 

32 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,104,203 

4 

106 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

17| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

104 

4| 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

89 

5j9ff 

Do.  4%  3rd          „ 

£7,168,055 

3 

44 

6Jf 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

91 

4| 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

3& 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,185,981 

4 

102 

3£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

235 

4i 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

72 

HI 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£17 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

7A 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

85s.  per  sh. 

10* 

84* 

5 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

• 

6 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric"!  Def  . 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

133J 

5*1 

Railway  /  Pref  . 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

113 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

3£ 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

8| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*7o         »>           » 

472,594 

1935 

106 

3H 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

104 

8« 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

the  other  hand,  there  was  a  small  increase  of  £83,000,  the  total 
being  £6,765,000.  March,  however,  witnessed  another  set  back, 
the  return  with  a  value  of  £5,209,000,  showing  a  decline  of 
£1,264,000  on  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year. 
The  decrease  is  due  in  large  measure  to  lower  prices,  especially  of 
wool,  but  in  many  directions  there  is  a  falling  off  in  quantity  also ; 
the  shipments  of  butter  for  instance,  have  been  much  reduced, 
while  the  quantity  of  wheat  available  for  export  has  been  con- 
siderably smaller.  Australian  producers  have  done  well  in  recent 
years  and  are  doubtless  well  able  to  stand  a  set  back,  but  the  heavy 
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drop  in  the  prices  of  wool  and  metals,  combined  with  lessened 
production  in  some  directions,  is  likely  to  curtail  Australia's 
spending  power  for  a  time  at  least ;  this  in  turn  will  have  an 
influence  on  the  volume  of  imports,  and  though  no  decrease 
has  occurred  as  yet,  there  is  a  slight  slackening  in  the  rate  of 
increase. 

Yet  another  attempt  to  settle  the  financial  relationship  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  its  component  States  has  ended,  like  former 
ones,  in  failure.  The  latest  Conference  of  State  Premiers,  held 
in  Melbourne,  has  closed  after  unanimously  refusing  to  accept 
the  Commonwealth  proposals,  for  the  settlement  of  financial 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

109 

34 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

34%      ,.              ,,      4 
3%        „              „     (*) 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

100 

88 

34 

|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

3,735,900 

1908-13* 

101J 

3/8 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          „         1885     . 

5,970,000 

1920 

105 

3J%        „         1889  («) 
4%          ii               •      • 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

1004 
103 

f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „         (0   .     . 

5,212,031 

1929-49f 

3* 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

1024 

3§9 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

34/0       >i          »     t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-SOt 

106 
994 

3A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          ».             ,t      £) 

4,274,213 

1922-47f 

89 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .     .     . 

5,086,700 

1908-16* 

102 

— 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%      ,  
4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 

1,365,300 
6,257,400 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

101 
1024 

sfj 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

34%        »              ,i     (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

100J 

8J 

839,500 

1916-26$ 

89 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%     »        »  w 

2,760,100 

1916  $  or 

87 

3?ff 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102£ 

3^ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

34%    „       w  .   . 

3%        »'           W   •      • 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35$ 

87' 

ft 

3/5 

|l  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „            (<)   .      . 

2,500,000 

1927$ 

90 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

100 

3A 

*/0                    »                      II 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

106 

3/5 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

37                          .  (t) 

450,000 

1920  -40f 

89 

05 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

8JS 

1  Apl.  —  l  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

H 

Do.    Harbour    Trust"! 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  J 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

3£ 

Melbourne         Tramsl 
Trust  4%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4i%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

*A 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .      .     . 
Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
400,000 

40  000 

* 
6 
41 

*2 

4 
14 

5 
100 
100 

40 

4f 
99 
101 

102 

tf 

311 
5iff 

Bank  of  New  Soutb  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 

14 
4 

12£ 
4 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

41* 
59 
100 
7 
101J 
5|x 

W 

4 

8| 

m 

6T5,r 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock    . 
Do.  4%             „             „           .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.l 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,144,692 

4.1 
? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

106 
101 

84 

*s 

8tt 

4| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727  695 

4 

100 

86 

4f 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .      .      . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref.      .     . 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
12£ 

6i 
5 

21£ 
20 
1 
10 

70 
57J 

93 

5JJ 

& 

54 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908-12  . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 
±1 

100 
100 

101 
100 

*l 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 

arrangements,  except  on  conditions  presumably  quite  unaccept- 
able to  the  Federal  Treasurer.  Only  scanty  particulars  of  these 
proposals  are  at  present  known  on  this  side,  but  they  appear  to 
have  comprised  two  features  which  were  specially  objectionable 
to  the  Premiers.  One  was  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  annual 
allowance  of  £6,000,000  to  the  States  in  lieu  of  the  present 
contribution  of  three-fourths  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  revenue ; 
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the  other  was  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Finance,  ap- 
parently for  the  management  and  control  of  all  loan  matters. 
On  the  first  point  the  States  contend,  perhaps  not  unreasonably, 
that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate  part  of  any 
increase  in  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  in  addition  to  the  fixed 
payment.  With  regard  to  the  other  proposal  they  claim  to  be 
sole  judges  as  to  raising  loans,  and  object  to  interference  by  a 
Council  of  Finance.  This  determination  of  the  States  not  to 
surrender  their  freedom  in  the  matter  of  fresh  loans  is  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  transfer  of  State  debts  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  while  the  present  attitude  is  maintained  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  a  settlement. 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

105 

*A 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106£ 

8i 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

9,467,674 

1940 

100$ 

8| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

88 

B& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

4i4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

*& 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

1QJ 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

3il 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%^ 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

1184 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120 

4| 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

107 

« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

107 

4& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£74  Shares  £2£  paid) 

150,000 

div.  12% 

6* 

5H 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.^ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     .  / 

200,000 

1909 

100 

— 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5f      / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

*tt 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.^ 
Loan       .      .      .      .  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

1124 

8« 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

1184 

*l 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  44%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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It  will  considerably  brighten  South  African  prospects  if  the 
improved  market  conditions  continue,  for  so  much  enterprise  has 
been  retarded  by  the  unfavourable  market.  This,  of  course, 
particularly  applies  to  the  mining  industry.  At  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  meeting  in  Johannesburg,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  the  chair- 
man, remarked  that  he  perceived  in  the  decreasing  cost  of  pro- 
duction justification  for  a  great  expansion  in  mining  operations, 
and  announced  that  two  important  companies  were  resampling 
the  main  reef  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  could  not  be 
further  attacked.  Moreover,  he  stated  that  an  offer  was  about  to 
be  made  guaranteeing  £150,000  to  a  company  whose  workings 
had  long  been  shut  down.  Facts  like  this  are  welcome  indica- 
tions of  returning  confidence. 

Another  encouraging  event  is  the  decision  of  the  board  of  one 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed 
4%  1886 
4%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (4. 

£ 
620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,574 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43} 

101 
104 
101 
95 
82 

3§ 

3£ 
4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July; 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t      .     . 
84%         „       (t      •     . 
3%           „      (*      .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49J 

104 
106 
96 

1 

15  Mar  .—15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

98J 

8* 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

•f-  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

91 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

99 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

96 

4i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

87 

*B 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

90£ 

4£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

94 

3 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs.   ..... 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

66 

7A 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  African  "I 
Rep   47  Bonds  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

96 

4J 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

76* 

62 

Royal  Trans-  African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,859,900 

5 

100 

85 

5£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

42 

6f 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

160,000 

8 

pi 

7J 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

12 

2i 

9A 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

10* 

10 

"IB 

4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

62J 

6| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

4 

12* 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

20 

1 

If 

12J 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

§1 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

92* 

53 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

"^2 

8 

7| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

5 

14 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

*J 

8& 

of  the  most  important  mines,  the  New  Modderfontein,  to  increase 
its  reduction  plant  by  50  per  cent.,  the  probable  cost  of  £100,000 
being  provided  out  of  accumulated  profits  without  interfering 
with  the  payment  of  dividends.  This  policy  is  all  the  more 
significant  because  at  the  meeting  of  the  company  in  Johannes- 
burg last  August  the  chairman  said  that  the  directors  were  not 
likely  to  extend  the  reduction  plant  further  until  they  could  see 
more  clearly  ahead,  both  as  regards  the  development  of  the  mine 
and  as  regards  the  labour  question.  In  view  of  this  statement, 
the  new  decision  implies  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities 
the  outlook  has  already  cleared. 

Continued  depression  in  the  diamond  trade  has  again  played 
a  prominent  part  in  South  African  affairs.  Not  only  have  the 
shares  of  the  producing  companies  fallen  to  new  low  levels,  but 
the  enormous  diminution  in  the  demand  for  the  stones  has  had 
further  serious  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the  Cape  and  the  Trans- 
vaal. Mr.  Merriman,  the  Premier  and  Treasurer  of  Cape  Colony, 
has  ascribed  the  depression  in  the  diamond  mining  industry  as 
the  real  cause  of  the  colony's  estimated  deficit  of  £965,000  for  the 
year  1907-8. 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal  during 
April  was  less  than  that  for  March,  but  that  was  due  to  the 
difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  months,  the  daily  average 
showing  an  increase.  The  following  table  gives  the  output 
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month   by  month   for   several   years   past   and   for   the  year  in 
which  the  war  commenced  : 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 
February 

2,380,124 
2,301,971 

2,283,741 
2,096,434 

1,820,739 
1,731,664 

1,568,508   1,226,846     1,534,583 
1,545,371   1,229,726     1,512,860 

March     . 

2,442,022!  2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1-,  698,  340!  1,309,329 

1,654,258 

April  . 

2,403,500 

2,281,110   1,865,785 

1,695,550   1,299,576     1,639,340 

May  .     .     . 

'  — 

2,227,838    1,959.062 

1,768,734   1,335,826;     1,658,268 

June  . 

— 

2,155,976   2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,665,715 

July  .     .     . 

— 

2,262,813    2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,711,447 

August    . 

— 

2,357,602   2,162,583 

1,820,496   1,326,468 

1,720,907 

September    . 

— 

2,285,424    2,145,575 

1,769,124   1,326,506 

1,657,205 

October  . 

— 

2,351,344   2,296,361 

1,765,047!  1,383,167 

1 

.  November    . 

— 

2,335,406   2,265,625 

1,804,268   1,427,947 

m,  028,057 

December     . 

— 

2,478,659   2,336,961 

l,833,295j  1,538,800 

| 

Total  *     . 

9,527,617 

27,403,738 

24,579,98720,802,074 

16,054,809 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


•f-  State  of  war. 


It  appears  that  the  exceptional  increase  shown  by  the  last 
official  return  of  native  labour  on  the  Band  was  due  to  an  error 
in  transmission,  the  actual  net  gain  on  the  month  being  4,015, 
instead  of  11,230,  which  was  the  number  of  natives  who  left 
the  mines  during  the  month.  During  April  there  was  a  further 
net  increase  of  1,131  as  is  shown  by  this  table,  giving  the  monthly 
returns  for  two  years  past. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

April        1906 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May       .     „ 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June      .     „ 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July       .     „ 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August  .     ,, 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  „ 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October  .     „ 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November  „ 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  „ 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    ,, 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March         „ 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April      .     „ 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May        .     „ 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June      .     „ 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July       .      , 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593t 

51,441 

August  .      , 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  , 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  .      , 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November   , 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  ,, 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290t 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

— 

February    ,, 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March         ,, 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April            „ 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

SH 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana~3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3J 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

3i9e 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

89 

8* 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

100 
106 

3i 
3*J 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

m 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

95 

3J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

if 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

672,737 

1929-54f 

98 

8f 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

3$ 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

31I 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-"l 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.£315s. 

£74J 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

j  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

All  the  individual  returns  comprised  in  the  Rhodesian  gold 
output  for  April  were  made  in  "fine"  ounces,  and  the  total 
value  of  £213,566  was  the  largest  on  record,  the  previous  highest 
being  that  for  January  last,  which  was  £12,058  less  than  April's 
return.  In  the  following  table  the  returns  month  by  month  for 
several  years  past  are  shown  in  ounces  : 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

50,521    47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

February 

47,683!  40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

March 

48,973   46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

April 

50,718   49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

May. 

— 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

June 

— 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

July. 

— 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

August 

— 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

September 

— 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

October                —       53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

November            —       50,891 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

December 

— 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

Total   . 

197,895612,053 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

The  Crown  Colony  issue  of  the  month  was  that  of  three 
millions  sterling  by  Southern  Nigeria.  This  is  now  to  be  obtained 
at  a  small  discount  and  forms  an  excellent  short-term  investment 
with  a  renumerative  yield  and  prospects  of  enhanced  capital 
value.  It  consists  of  4  per  cent.  Convertible  Bonds  redeemable 
in  four  years'  time,  but  convertible — and  herein  lies  the  prospect 
of  appreciation  in  value — at  the  option  of  the  holder  at  any  time 
before  August  15,  1911,  into  3£  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock.  The 
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Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt        .... 

£7,640,400 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

100 

100 

99 
lOOf 

3 
3f§ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

19* 

4A 

40,000 

18 

12* 

33 

6tl 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               i,               »      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

9 

4 

53 
10 

71 
9* 

«  i 
6lV 

s 

»      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

N 

100 

83A, 

*& 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

issue  price  was  99,  and  the  bonds,  as  has   been  said,  can  now 
be  obtained  for  a  little  less. 

Considerable  relief  will  be  afforded  to  Egypt  by  the  reported 
big  loan  from  European  sources  to  Egyptian  financial  houses. 
Moreover,  substantial  assistance  has  been  forthcoming  through 
the  successful  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt  as  a  result  of  its 
issue  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  of  3£  per  cent.  Bonds  at  87^. 
These,  too,  being  guaranteed  unconditionally  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  form  an  admirable  medium  for  investment  of  a  high 
class. 

TEUSTEE. 

May  21, 1908. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XV.  JULY,   1908.  No.  90. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

THE    TERCENTENARY  OF  CANADA 

THEEE  have  been  great  empires  before  now  in  this  strange 
world  of  ours,  empires  which  in  their  heyday  were  probably  deemed 
immortal,  but  of  which  no  traditions  survive  to-day  except  those 
discovered  by  antiquarian  researches.  But  I  think  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  no  one  of  the  well-nigh  forgotten  empires  which 
preceded  the  British  Empire  in  date  of  birth  could  have  shown 
anything  approaching  in  grandeur  to  the  spectacle  which  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days  will  be  presented  on  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  noblest  of  the  many  noble  rivers  to  be 
found  on  the  American  continent. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  took  place  some  five 
centuries  ago,  and  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  wholesale  European 
invasion  of  the  new  world,  in  search  of  gold,  only  paralleled  by 
the  stampede  into  South  Africa  after  the  partition  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  England  was  not  first  in  that  race.  The 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  French  preceded 
us,  and  our  fellow-countrymen  found  their  way  barred  by 
their  predecessors.  But  somehow,  by  the  indomitable  energy 
and  endurance  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  we  plodded  on  till 
we  had  ejected  all  our  forerunners.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
Americans  remembered  more  frequently  and  recalled  more 
readily  that  it  was  this  country  that  created  the  Colonies  out  of 
which  the  United  States  are  formed,  and  implanted  there  the 
ideas,  principles  and  traditions  to  which  the  Americans  owe  their 
VOL.  XV.— No.  90.  2  D 
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might,  their  prosperity  and  their  freedom.  It  is,  however, 
pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that,  though  our  creation  of  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British 
Empire,  it  is  only,  if  at  all,  second  in  greatness  to  our  creation 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

It  was  France  which  first  peopled  the  northern  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  settlers  chiefly  of  Breton  or  Norman  origin, 
but  it  was  England  which  first  converted  these  pioneers  into  a 
State  and  expelled  the  Eed  Indians.  It  is  a  curious  reflection 
that  Canada  is  the  only  colony,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
which  France  ever  called  into  being,  and  that  even  here  the 
colony  was  mainly  kept  alive  by  the  profound  attachment  of 
the  colonists  to  the  land  of  their  exile.  Unlike  the  British 
settlers  the  French  Canadians  inter-married  largely  with  the 
natives,  and  produced  a  half-breed  race  who  gradually  adopted 
the  customs,  the  language  and  the  creed  of  their  European  fathers. 
Till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  French  Canadians  only 
brought  under  cultivation  a  narrow  strip  of  river-side  territory, 
and  placed  the  vast  forest  lands  to  the  north  under  a  sort  of 
semi-independence  almost  of  a  feudal  character.  The  real  rulers 
of  Lower  Canada  were,  and  still  are,  the  priests  and  monks  who 
have  taught  the  French  Canadians  to  look  to  them  for  political 
as  well  as  religious  instruction. 

In  Upper  Canada,  west  of  Montreal,  the  dominant  element 
was  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth.  Eesidents  there  enjoyed  a  climate 
less  rigorous  than  that  of  the  French  province.  They  were  in 
close  proximity  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
trade  was  conducted  mainly  with  American  markets.  When  I 
first  visited  Canada  close  on  fifty  years  ago,  I  came  back  with  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  "  manifest  destiny  "  of  Canada  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  great  Kepublic  of  the  West,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  forecast  would  have  been  justified  if  it  had  not  been 
for  three  counteracting  causes  which  could  not  well  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  mere  cursory  observer.  The  first  of  these  causes  was 
the  extraordinary  potential  wealth  of  Manitoba  and  its  sister  pro- 
vinces, which  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  hardly  understood  or 
•even  conceived;  the  second  was  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment displayed  a  good  sense  and  a  conciliatory  consideration  for 
the  interests  and  susceptibilities  of  Canada  which  previous  experi- 
ence had  not  led  me  to  anticipate ;  and  the  third  was  the  intense 
aversion  displayed  by  the  French  Canadians  to  the  bare  idea  of 
any  form  of  incorporation  within  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
great  love  lost  between  Americans  and  Canadians.  The  former 
regard  the  latter  with  something  akin  to  contempt  for  their  in- 
ability to  realise  the  disadvantages  of  belonging  to  an  antiquated 
monarchy  when  an  up-to-date  republic  is  willing  to  receive  them 
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in  their  arms.  The  latter  consider  with  some  reason  that  their 
standard  of  political  morality,  their  administration  of  justice, 
their  respect  for  law,  their  comparative  freedom  from  corrup- 
tion, the  dignity  of  their  public  life  and  the  honesty  of  their 
private  dealings  place  them  on  a  higher  footing  in  the  face  of 
the  world  than  is  usually  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years  past  the  Colonial  Office  has  cordially  co- 
operated with  the  Canadian  authorities  in  the  policy,  with  which  the 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  is  justly  associated,  in  endeavouring 
to  convert  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  into  one  independent 
self-governing  State.  This  policy  has  eventuated  in  the  creation 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  thereby  has  diminished,  if  not 
completely  removed,  any  risk  of  the  greatest  of  our  colonies 
becoming  an  American  possession.  In  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  Upper 
Canada  is  as  hostile  as  Lower  to  the  idea  of  annexation.  But  in 
the  great  producing  and  manufacturing  districts,  of  which  Toronto 
is  the  capital,  there  are  two  parties,  one  in  favour  of  commercial 
reciprocity  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,  the 
other  in  favour  of  forming  some  sort  of  preferential  Zollverein 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  mother-country.  These  parties, 
whether  they  call  themselves  Liberal  or  Conservative,  are  pretty 
equally  divided,  and  if  Lower  Canada  were  not  of  one  mind,  it 
would  be  always  on  the  cards  that  the  partisans  of  reciprocity 
with  America  might  carry  the  day  in  the  Parliament  of  Ottawa. 
So  long,  however,  as  .French  Canada  is  ruled  by  the  Catholic 
clergy,  any  such  contingency  is  out  of  the  question.  The  clergy  of 
the  Lower  provinces  are,  after  their  own  fashion,  astute  politicians. 
They  know  by  intuition  that  if  ever  American  influence  should 
become  supreme  in  the  Dominion  the  immediate  result  would  be 
the  introduction  of  the  Common  School  system  of  education  so 
universal  in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  system  would  be  the 
death-blow  to  the  political  authority  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
in  French  Canada.  As  a  matter  of  abstract  principle,  I,  in 
common  with  most  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  British  Canada,  have  an  instinctive  objection  to 
clerical  rule  after  the  fashion  which  the  Catholic  priesthood  wish 
to  make  permanent  in  Ireland  and  which  they  have  introduced 
into  French  Canada.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  think  the 
importance  attached  in  England  to  secular  education  is  grossly 
exaggerated.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  priest  rule  in 
Lower  Canada,  they  are  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the 
fact  that  the  vote  of  a  priest-ruled  province  is  certain  to  be  given 
to  the  party  which  repudiates  all  Americanisation  and  advocates 
the  maintenance  of  the  Dominion  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  so  happens  that  under  this  state  of  things 
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Upper  Canada  has,  owing  to  causes  almost  unconnected  with 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  priestly  domination  in  the  Lower 
province,  enjoyed  an  unexampled  period  of  commercial,  industrial 
and  agricultural  prosperity ;  in  consequence  the  Imperialist 
idea  has  taken  a  hold  of  the  Dominion  such  as  it  never  had 
before.  The  extraordinary  influx  of  American  citizens  into 
Canada,  as  permanent  settlers,  has  influenced  popular  opinion 
both  north  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  declaration  of  American 
independence,  the  Dominion  has  been  recognised  as  a  potential 
rival  to  the  American  Eepublic. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  a  happy  accident  which 
has  furnished  Canada  with  a  signal  opportunity  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  world  at  large  to  her  own  glorious  record  of  the 
three  centuries  which  have  come  and  gone  in  this  very  month  of 
July  since  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec.  In  this  historic  con- 
flict the  besiegers  and  besieged,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
the  British  troops  under  Wolfe  and  the  French  under  Montcalm> 
have  an  equal  right  to  claim  a  common  triumph.  Whoever  may 
have  been  the  author  of  the  proposal  that  British  and  French 
Canada  should  celebrate  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion  on 
the  tercentenary  of  the  battle  fought  on  the  heights  of  Quebec 
deserves  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  the  British  Empire.  It  is  not 
the  fashion  of  England  to  indulge  in  hysterical  self-laudations  such 
as  those  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  recent  Chicago  Convention. 
But  there  are  times  when  it  is  well  to  recall  the  facts  that  the  British 
Monarchy  has  a  past  to  which  the  Eepublics  of  North  and  South 
America  can  afford  no  parallel,  that  under  the  Union  Jack  we  have 
established  a  powerful  State  which  we  have  moulded  in  accordance 
with  British  traditions,  and  that  after  having  granted  this  State 
the  right  of  absolute  self-government,  we  have  retained  the 
affection,  the  respect,  and  the  confidence  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Dominion,  who  are  determined  to  work  out  their  future 
destiny,  not  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  under  the  Union 
Jack. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  the  triumph  of  our 
glorious  past  can  only  be  made  permanent  if  we  study  the  interests 
and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Dominion  our  forefathers  have  called 
into  being.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Canadians  believe  that  a 
tariff  under  which  both  England  and  Canada  agree  to  give 
preference  to  goods  imported  to  and  from  the  ports  of  the  British 
Empire  would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Greater  Britain  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  mother-country.  They  may  be  right  or  wrong 
in  this  opinion,  but  so  long  as  they  do  retain  it,  they  are  justified 
in  resenting  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Home  Government  to- 
even  consider  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Free  Trade  as  an  open 
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question.  In  the  United  States  the  people,  after  the  experience 
of  sixty  years,  are  wedded  to  protection  of  the  most  rigid  kind,  and 
the  Canadian  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  Western 
provinces  cannot  fail  to  understand  that  from  their  point  of 
view  a  Zollverein  with  the  United  States  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous than  a  system  of  free  trade  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Again  the  natural  pride  of  a  young  and  vigorous  nationality  is 
wounded  by  the  neglect  of  our  Foreign  Office  to  support  our  own 
colonies  whenever  they  come  into  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  No  matter  what  party  holds  office  in  England, 
the  one  rule  of  policy  upon  which  every  government  seems  to 
agree  is  that  any  sacrifice  is  worth  making  provided  it  averts  any 
risk  of  Great  Britain  giving  umbrage  to  America.  Nobody  is 
more  averse  to  the  idea  of  a  war  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  brother- 
hood than  I  am  myself,  but  if  that  brotherhood  is  to  exist  it  must 
be  reciprocal.  It  is  the  duty  of  England  to  uphold  her  own  rights 
and  those  of  her  own  people  even  if  the  discharge  of  this  duty  should 
be  resented  by  the  Americans.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  the 
Canadians  should  fail  to  resent  the  immunity  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
American  citizens  whenever  they  attempt  to  invade  Canadian 
territories  or  to  put  forward  untenable  demands  on  behalf  of 
American  citizens. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Clay  ton -Bui  wer  Treaty  and  of  the 
Alabama  arbitration  down  to  those  of  the  Newfoundland  and 
Yukon  Bay  controversies  there  has  been  only  one  instance 
of  Great  Britain  getting  the  best  in  any  dispute  with  the 
American  Republic.  That  is  the  Trent  affair,  when  the  British 
Government  of  the  day  despatched  the  Guards  to  Canada  on  the 
receipt  of  news  that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  had  been  kid- 
napped on  the  high  seas  when  sailing  in  a  British  mail  steamer 
under  the  Union  Jack.  Lovers  of  peace  have  no  greater  enemies 
than  governments  who  are  always  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  of  prestige  and  self-respect  in  order  to  tide  over  an 
immediate  difficulty.  To  meet  bluster  and  arrogance  by  making 
complimentary  speeches  to  your  assailants,  and  assuring  them  that 
nothing  can  ever  affect  the  fervour  of  your  friendship,  is  not  the 
way  for  an  Imperial  Power  to  secure  the  respect  of  mankind  and 
least  of  all  of  her  adversaries.  The  pageant  of  Quebec,  when, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  the  British  fleet, 
the  attention  of  mankind  is  called  to  the  tercentenary  of  the 
battle  fought  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  a  battle  of  which  both 
French  and  English  Canadians  may  alike  be  proud,  tells  its  own 
story.  In  these  days  when  Hague  conferences  and  international 
courts  of  arbitration  are  supposed  to  have  closed  the  temple  of 
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Janus,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  world  always 
has  belonged,  and  always  will  belong,  to  nations  prepared  to  fight 
for  their  own  rights  and  their  own  people. 

SIR  EDWARD   GREY  AND  MACEDONIA 

No  official  account  has  been,  or  is,  I  think,  ever  likely  to  be 
published  for  a  long  time  to  come  of  the  Eoyal  interview  at  Reval. 
I  have  seen  statements  in  any  number  of  newspapers  that  their 
correspondents  could,  if  they  chose,  disclose  a  tale  which  might 
startle  the  world.  I  have,  however,  a  profound  distrust  of  every 
writer  for  the  press  who  tells  me  that  he  has  important  private 
information  which  he  is  not  at  libsrty  to  circulate.  Somehow, 
the  instinct  of  the  journalist  is  hostile  to  secrecy.  Publicity  is 
the  essential  condition  of  his  prosperity,  if  not  of  his  journalistic 
existence.  I  do,  however,  think  that  when  shrewd,  hard-headed 
men,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter  with  which 
they  have  to  deal,  meet  together  and  compare  notes  they  are 
very  likely  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  line  of 
thought  which  may  well  have  actuated  the  main  actors  in  the 
political  drama  of  which  they  were  outside  spectators. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  project  for  relief  of 
Macedonia,  formulated  at  our  Foreign  Office  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  Beval,  may  be  approximately  described  as  follows  :— 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  letter  to  the  Sultan  was  accepted  in  principle 
by  both  monarchs  and  their  ministerial  advisers  as  sound  in 
principle,  but  was  not  deemed  by  Russia  to  be  applicable  in 
practice  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  result,  as  the  reforms  which 
the  Porte  was  requested  to  accept  at  once,  under  a  veiled  threat 
that  in  case  of  their  refusal  the  great  Christian  Powers  of  Europe 
would  resort  to  joint  action  to  compel  Turkey  to  compliance,  were 
of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  These  reforms  were  five  in 
number.  The  first  demand  was  that  Turkey  should  be  instructed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  her  local  watchmen  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  order  and  that  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  entails  a  superfluous  outlay  on  the 
meagre  budgets  of  this  impoverished  province.  The  second  is  a 
peremptory  demand  that  Turkey  should  suppress  the  raids  into 
Macedonia  of  rival  nationalities,  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Greeks  and 
Wallachs,  who,  though  belonging  to  the  faith  of  Christendom, 
wage  an  internecine  war  upon  one  another,  with  which  Turkey  is 
unable  to  cope.  The  third  was  the  request  that  the  Porte 
should  at  once  nominate  an  irremovable  Governor  of  Macedonia, 
for  choice  a  Christian.  The  Governor  was  to  have  the  command 
of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Macedonia,  and  the  appointment  and 
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dismissal  of  all  civil  officials.  The  fourth  was  that  Macedonia 
should  be  converted  into  an  autonomous  State  under  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  The  fifth  was  that  Turkey  should  make 
herself  responsible  for  the  whole  deficit  of  the  Macedonian  Budget, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  her  declining  to  do  so  the  Powers  should 
cancel  the  agreement  under  which  Turkey  obtained  their  consent 
to  raising  her  import  duties. 

Let  me  take  these  demands  one  by  one  and  show  the  grounds 
on  which  Turkey  is  certain  to  reject  them  en  bloc,  except  under 
absolute  compulsion.  All  experience  has  shown  that,  wherever 
any  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been 
declared  autonomous  under  the  rule  of  an  irremovable  governor, 
the  immediate  result  has  been  the  repudiation  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  autonomy  was  accorded.  It  was  so  in  Servia, 
in  Bulgaria,  in  Roumelia,  in  Samos  and  in  Crete,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  Whenever  the  Christian 
element  in  any  Slav  State  became  the  ruling  force  the  Mahomedans 
were  evicted  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  Not  only  were  they 
subjected  to  laws  which  hampered  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
religious  duties  and  silenced  the  voice  of  the  Muezzin  when 
calling  them  to  prayer,  but  their  lives  were  made  so  burdensome 
by  their  Christian  neighbours  that  they  had  no  choice  except  to 
leave  the  homes  they  and  their  forefathers  had  owned  and  to 
sell  the  lands,  which  they  had  rendered  fertile  by  the  labour  of 
many  generations,  for  well-nigh  any  price  their  Christian  fellow- 
villagers  were  not  ashamed  to  offer.  We  have  all  heard  more 
than  enough  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  Boers  during  the 
great  Trek,  but  one  of  the  worst  sights  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
witness  was  the  exodus  of  the  Mahomedan  peasantry  in  Bulgaria, 
accompanied  by  their  women  and  children,  on  the  forlorn  hope  of 
reaching  some  Eastern  land  where  they  could  worship  Allah  and 
his  Prophet  after  their  own  fashion.  It  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  law  of  nature,  but  neither  I, 
nor  any  humane  man,  can  dispute  that  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  is  right  in  refusing  to  enter  into  any  compact  which 
would  entail,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  expulsion  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Macedonian  Mahomedans,  that  is,  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  population,  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  mandate  bidding 
the  Sultan  to  restore  order  forthwith  in  Macedonia  or  to  appoint 
an  irremovable  Governor,  is  not  only  unjust  in  principle  but  was 
issued  in  ignorance  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  There  has 
recently  appeared  in  a  leading  North  German  newspaper  a  series 
of  articles  by  a  German  resident  in  Macedonia  to  whom  those 
who,  like  myself,  are  interested  in  the  Macedonian  question,  are 
deeply  indebted. 
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The  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  field  constables  in 
Macedonia,  which  is  suggested  by  Sir  Edward's  circular  report, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  approved  by  Russia  is,  it  is  stated 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Neue  Preussische  Zeitung,  based 
on  a  complete  misconception.  They  hold  no  office  or  authority. 
The  council  of  elders  in  every  Macedonian  village  appoints  a  field 
constable  who  is  to  look  after  the  roads  and  to  keep  a  sort  of 
general  supervision  of  public  order.  Later  on,  when  the  Powers 
took  in  hand  the  question  of  Macedonian  reform,  they  obtained 
the  Forte's  sanction  to  a  proposal  that  in  future  these  field 
constables  should  always  be  natives  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  to  serve,  and  that  they  should  be  selected  from  members  of 
the  religion  which  could  show  the  greatest  numerical  strength  in 
each  particular  locality.  No  doubt  each  constable  might  be 
inclined  to  favour  fellow- members  of  his  own  creed  rather  than 
those  belonging  to  a  different  persuasion,  but  the  system  would 
work  fairly  well  if — as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  during  the  era 
of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  agitation — the  antagonism  between 
rival  combatants  had  turned  solely  upon  religious  animosities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  quarrel  in  Macedonia  is  not  between 
Christians  and  Mahomedans  but  between  Bulgarians,  Serbs, 
Roumelians  and  Greeks,  who  care  nothing  about  such  shades 
of  difference  of  creeds  as  may  exist  in  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church.  In  plain  English,  Macedonia  is  the  cockpit  of  Europe, 
in  which  an  internecine  battle  is  being  fought  by  various  races  of 
Slav  nationality. 

All  through  the  Balkan  Peninsula  a  belief  is  rife  that  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  on  the  eve  of  its  final  expulsion.  This  being  so, 
ever}7  one  of  these  Slav  races  regards  every  other  as  its  born  enemy. 
This  belief  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  unlikely  to  be  justified  in  our 
own  time.  But  even  if  it  should  be  justified,  I  feel  well-nigh 
certain  that  Stamboul  and  the  Bosphorus  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  Slav  Empire  of  the  North.  But  that  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Peninsula,  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Western  Powers  would  not  consent  to  such  an  aggrandisement 
of  Russia,  and  that  therefore  the  succession  to  the  Sick  Man's 
inheritance  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Slav  State  which  has 
best  asserted  its  supremacy  in  Macedonia.  Bulgaria  seems  to  be 
more  powerful  and  better  organised  than  any  of  the  rival  Slav 
States,  but  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  invade  Turkish  territory 
without  the  consent  of  Russia,  and  this  she  knows  will  be  refused. 
Failing  this  the  only  course  open  to  her  is  to  send  bands  of  raiders 
into  Macedonia  and  commit  outrages  of  an  almost  inhuman 
enormity  upon  unoffending  villagers.  Greece  claims  to  be  the 
legitimate  successor  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  on  this  account 
entitled  to  terrorise  all  the  Slav  communities  into  accepting 
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Hellenic  hegemony.  The  Greek  raids  are  commanded  by  officers 
of  the  Greek  army  with  the  acquiescence,  if  not  at  the  instigation 
of,  the  Government  of  Athens.  In  fact  Greece  is  the  first,  though 
by  no  means  the  sole  agent,  by  whom  Macedonia  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  unquiet.  All  this  is  done  in  the  hope  that 
the  Turkish  troops  may  be  irritated  into  reprisals,  and  that 
Christendom  may  be  led  to  believe  that  Macedonia  is  being 
subjected  to  a  repetition  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Western  nations  to  prevent  the  extermination 
of  a  Christian  community.  The  field  constables,  especially  those 
who  belong  to  the  Mahomedan  villages,  are  the  only  organised 
force  who  endeavour,  however  feebly,  to  uphold  law  and  order  in 
Macedonia,  and  yet  this  is  the  force  whose  reduction  is  recom- 
mended alike  by  Kussia  and  by  England. 

According  to  the  informant  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
the  causa  causans  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  Macedonia  is  the 
popular  belief  that  Europe  is  contemplating  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  the  races  who  hope  to  profit  by  the  partition  to  place  them- 
selves in  evidence  as  the  race  best  calculated  to  succeed  to  the 
position  of  a  sort  of  testamentary  executor  to  the  moribund 
Empire.  His  contention,  therefore,  is  that  the  only  way  to 
restore  peace  in  Macedonia  is  to  let  it  be  known  throughout 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  that  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  con- 
sider the  interests  of  European  peace  to  preclude  any  re-opening 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  a  period 
of  indefinite  duration.  Granted  the  premises  of  my  informant, 
his  conclusion  seems  sound,  but  as  it  appears  to  me,  he  some- 
what underrates  the  possible  contingency  of  the  Eastern  Question 
being  brought  suddenly  to  the  front  by  some  unexpected 
occurrence. 

This  much,  however,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Eussia,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  not  in  favour  of  submitting  any  demands  for 
reform  in  Macedonia  which  the  Sultan  is  certain  to  refuse,  as  he 
regards  them  as  fatal  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  a  case  of 
necessity  would  sooner  go  to  war  than  accede  to  the  demands  in 
question.  France  is  indifferent  on  the  matter,  but  will  certainly 
side  with  Kussia.  Austria  has  every  reason  to  desire  the  status 
quo,  and  Germany  is  obviously  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  is  in  accordance  with  her  own 
interests,  and  still  more  with  the  interests  of  European  peace. 
Under  these  conditions  the  programme  of  reform  proposed  by 
our  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  name  of  England 
ought  never  to  have  been  brought  forward  without  his  having 
had  reason  to  suppose  it  would  meet  with  support  from  the  great 
Continental  Powers,  who  have  far  more  reason  than  England  for 
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interesting  themselves  in  the  reform  of  Macedonia.  The  sooner, 
therefore,  the  programme  "  which  failed"  is  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  sight,  the  better  for  the  welfare  of  Macedonia  and  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  for— what  I,  for  one,  deem  of  no  small  consequence— 
the  credit  of  England. 


MULAI  AZIZ  AND  MULAI  HAFID 

Since  I  wrote  on  the  Morocco  question  in  June  the  situation 
in  one  respect  has  changed  in  the  direction  I  anticipated.  The 
first  of  the  two  rival  Pretenders  has  gone  down  and  the  second 
has  gone  up.  I,  in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  British 
public,  have  no  means  of  forming  any  opinion  as  to  the  moral 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  two  brothers.  All  one  can  say  is  that 
Aziz  has  displayed  a  feebleness  of  character  and  a  lack  of  physical 
courage  which  are  not  easily  forgiven  in  any  country  and  are 
unpardonable  in  an  Oriental  country.  He  has  never  made  the 
slightest  effort  to  return  to  Fez,  and  even  when  he  had  raised 
money  to  secure  the  services  of  a  considerable  force  of  troops  to 
march  on  Fez  and  reinstate  him  on  his  throne,  he  could  not 
summon  up  the  pluck  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  remained 
in  the  background  skulking  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
troops.  Hafid,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  as 
extravagant,  as  fanatical,  and  as  vicious  as  his  younger  brother, 
but  he  cannot  be  a  less  desirable  ruler  than  his  brother  Aziz,  and 
he  may  possibly  prove  a  far  better  one. 

Morocco,  in  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  governed  on  autocratic 
principles,  tempered  by  deposition,  and  generally  followed  by 
assassination.  When  Aziz  found  that  the  population  of  his 
capital  were  so  wearied  with  his  extravagance  and  his  profligacy, 
even  when  judged  by  a  Moroccan  standard,  as  to  contemplate 
his  deposition,  -he  sneaked  away,  leaving  his  courtiers  and  para- 
sites in  the  lurch,  fled  to  the  Western  provinces,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  French  troops.  Immediately 
after  his  flight  Mulai  Aziz  was  deposed  by  an  assembly  of  the 
notables  of  Fez,  and  his  elder  brother  was  proclaimed  Sultan  in 
his  stead.  In  as  far  as  ever  anything  is  regular  in  an  unregulated 
country  the  election  of  Mulai  Hafid  appears  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  Moorish  customs  and  precedents,  and  he  has  since 
been  acclaimed  Sultan  in  every  important  town  of  his  kingdom, 
except  in  the  seaports  where  French  frigates  happen  to  be 
stationed.  In  any  semi-barbarous  State  under  like  conditions,  we 
should  naturally  have  said  that  the  Moors  must  settle  for  them- 
selves under  which  king  they  preferred  to  live.  In  all  probability 
they  would  have  settled  the  issue  by  a  fight,  in  which  the  con- 
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queror  would  be  Sultan  and  his  defeated  opponent  would  have 
been  removed  from  all  mundane  affairs.  I  do  not  say  this  is  an 
ideal  system  for  settling  a  disputed  succession,  but  it  is  the  mode 
of  settlement  to  which  all  semi-barbarous  Oriental  countries  are 
accustomed  and  which  they  have  no  wish  to  change. 

Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  the  disputed  succession  would 
have  been  settled  months  ago  if  France  had  not  deemed  it  her 
duty  to  take  Abdul  Aziz,  who  declined  the  ordeal  of  trial  by  battle, 
under  her  personal  protection.  The  French  Eepublic  might  well 
have  remained  neutral,  but  instead  of  so  doing  the  military  authori- 
ties in  command  of  the  French  troops,  whether  with  or  without 
instructions  from  Paris,  went  out  of  their  way  to  attack  a  body 
of  Moorish  troops  who  were  on  their  way  to  reinforce  Mulai 
Hand,  and,  according  to  the  official  bulletins,  defeated  them  with 
great  military  eclat,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  very  heavy  loss. 
The  French  Ministry,  on  being  asked  how  France  was  justified  in 
this  act  of  direct  intervention  in  a  matter  with  which  they  had  no 
obvious  concern,  replied  to  the  effect  that  they  were  bound  to 
conform  in  every  way  to  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  and  that  as  the 
Treaty  compelled  them  not  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of 
Morocco,  they  had  no  choice  except  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
Abdul  Aziz,  who,  at  the  period  when  the  Treaty  was  concluded, 
was  the  reigning  Sultan  of  Morocco.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
Abdul  Aziz  was  in  any  formal  sense  a  party  to  the  Treaty,  but 
even  if  he  was,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that  the  Conference  of 
Algeciras  ever  intended  to  guarantee  his  tenure  of  the  throne 
against  his  own  subjects,  or  that  in  consequence  the  French 
Government  was  authorised  not  only  to  send  a  fleet  to  Casa 
Blanca  in  order  to  protect  the  European  residents,  but  to  send 
troops  into  the  interior  of  Morocco,  to  take  part  in  a  purely 
internal  conflict  in  which  the  Powers,  represented  at  Algeciras, 
had  no  kind  of  direct  interest. 

This  explanation  did  not  hold  water ;  and  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  discover  some  more  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  obvious 
desire  of  the  French  civil  and  military  authorities  to  protract 
their  stay  in  Morocco.  Suddenly  the  French  Government  dis- 
covered that  Mulai  Hafid  was  a  fanatical  disciple  of  the  Prophet, 
and  had  assured  his  followers  that  if  they  would  flock  to  his 
standard  he  would  drive  all  Christians,  and  especially  all  French 
Christians,  out  of  the  holy  land  of  Morocco.  This  assertion  was 
taken  up  eagerly  by  the  Parisian  Press,  and  the  cry  was  raised,  not 
only  in  the  Press  but  in  the  Chambers,  that  the  retention  of  the 
French  troops  in  Morocco  was  absolutely  essential  to  avert  the 
outbreak  of  a  jehad  or  holy  war  for  the  extermination  of  all 
Christians. 

The  cry  was  exceptionally  unreasonable.     It  was  France,  not 
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Morocco,  which  had  commenced  active  intervention  in  the  civil 
war  between  Aziz  and  Hand.  As  Aziz  was  being  supported  by 
French  troops  in  the  campaign  against  Mulai  Hafid,  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  the  latter  should  claim  to  be  the  champion  of 
Islam.  The  French,  however,  had  lived  too  long  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis  not  to  be  aware  that  these  declarations  in  favour  of  jehads 
are  not  to  be  taken,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  au  grand  serieux. 
When  native  princes  have  got  themselves  installed  in  power  they 
are  as  a  rule  only  too  anxious  to  retain  their  power  to  indulge  in 
any  enterprises  which  might  lead  to  foreign  intervention.  If 
Mulai  Hafid  should  be  formally  acknowledged  by  France  as  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  Morocco,  he,  if  he  is  like  the  rest  of  his 
kind,  would  abandon  any  idea  of  expelling  unbelievers  from 
Moorish  soil  and  content  himself  with  securing  his  own  position 
as  sovereign  of  Morocco. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  what  I  may  call  the  elementary 
conditions  of  Oriental  statecraft  in  North  Africa  are  not  under- 
stood by  French  statesmen,  I  am  therefore  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  some  other  reason  for  the  obvious 
desire  of  the  French  Government  to  protract  the  sojourn  of 
French  troops  on  Moorish  soil.  The  French  are  well  aware  that 
if  Mulai  Aziz  could  be  replaced  by  French  troops  in  his  palace 
at  Fez,  he  would  be  deposed,  if  not  assassinated,  on  the  day 
when  the  French  garrison  was  withdrawn.  In  consequence  the 
re-instalment  of  Mulai  Aziz  would  necessitate  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  French  occupation  :  and  in  the  course  of 
years  many  things  might  happen  to  enable  France  to  gain  some 
practical  opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  free  hand  in  Morocco, 
which  she  had  hoped  to  obtain  by  the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 
But  as  long  as  the  conditions  of  Europe  remain  materially  un- 
changed, the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  blocks  the  way. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  policy 
on  the  part  of  France  to  try  and  linger  on  in  Morocco  in  the 
hope  that  something  may  turn  up  to  improve  her  prospects  of 
getting  some  permanent  hold  on  the  State  she  had  intended  to 
add  to  her  large  North  African  possessions.  M.  Jaures  spoke 
common-sense  in  the  French  Chambers  when  he  pointed  out 
to  them  that  France  could  not  hope  to  gain  anything  by  her 
continued  occupation  of  Morocco,  and  that  so  long  as  she 
remained  there  she  laid  herself  open  to  the  risk  of  being  called 
upon  to  withdraw  troops  contrary  to  her  own  wishes. 

Hitherto  Germany  has  acted  with  great  consideration  towards 
France,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  diplomatic  relations 
existing  between  Berlin  and  Paris.  There  is,  however,  no 
escaping  the  dilemma  that  France  cannot  permanently  establish 
a  French  Protectorate  over  Morocco  if  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras 
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remains  in  force,  and  that  Europe,  as  represented  by  Germany, 
does  not  intend  it  to  be  abrogated.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk — 
as  M.  Pichon  and  his  colleagues  did  in  the  late  debate  in  the 
Chambers — about  France  never  consenting  to  any  arrangements 
inconsistent  with  her  self-respect  and  her  glorious  record  as  a 
military  Power.  Sentiment,  however,  does  not  alter  facts,  and 
from  the  French  point  of  view  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  is^not 
only  a  fact  but  a  very  inconvenient  fact. 

EDWABD  DICEY. 
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THE  CASTE  SYSTEM  IN  INDIA 

A    NOTE   OF   WARNING 

BY  CHARLES  POWELL  (Retired  Indian  Police) 

Very  few  of  even  the  most  enlightened  or  experienced  of  British  officials 
estimate  correctly  the  effect  of  heredity  on  Hindu  life.  Caste  as  an  hereditary 
instinct  is  more  powerful  in  India  than  British  rule,  and  if  properly  understood 
may  be  made  a  more  effective  support  to  Government  than  all  its  battalions. 
Yet  we  should  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  in  asserting  that  there  is  nothing  in 
India  which  the .  average  Englishman  so  much  despises  or  knows  so  very 
little  about. 

As  I  happened  upon  the  above  lines  not  very  long  ago,  old 
days  came  back  to  my  memory  with  sudden  distinctness  and 
rekindled  an  old  indigDation  and  an  old  desire — indignation 
against  the  average  Anglo-Indian  and  a  desire  to  urge  certain 
views  upon  him.  To  him  caste  and  caste  prejudices  are  only 
relics  of  barbarism  to  be  swept  away  as  fast  as  general  conditions 
may  permit ;  he  has  no  eyes  to  see  the  beauty,  the  power,  the 
mystery  of  the  caste  system,  and  no  idea  of  its  potential  value  to 
a  wise  Government.  In  the  present  day,  when  it  is  advisable 
to  seek  every  available  support  to  the  Government  of  India,  I 
feel  impelled  to  add  my  simple  proposal  to  those  so  liberally  put 
forward  for  the  better  government  of  India.  I  cannot  resist 
urging  Englishmen  to  study  the  forces  which  really  govern  and 
will  continue  to  govern  the  people  of  India. 

Perhaps,  as  an  old  man  who  has  had  an  unique  opportunity 
of  studying  the  natives  of  India,  I  may  be  excused  for  venturing 
to  speak  with  some  confidence  on  this  matter;  I  know  every 
district  from  the  Punjab  to  Madras  as  well  as  all  the  native 
States,  north  and  south.  I  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
rajahs,  zahmindars,  Brahmins,  Hindus,  Muhammadans,  and  I 
read  and  write  several  of  the  native  languages;  I  was  specially 
employed  by  the  Punjab  Government  to  detect  seditious  writing 
in  the  vernacular  newspapers,  and  on  various  occasions  I  was  put 
on  special  police  work  owing  to  my  intimacy  with  the  natives.  I 
thus  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  their  customs,  and  of 
deducing  conclusions  from  them.  One  such  opportunity,  for 
instance,  occurred  on  an  occasion  when  I  was  sent  on  special 
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duty  to  an  out-of-the-way  district  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
because  the  local  police  force  had  become  entirely  disorganised, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  protection  to  the  people,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  I  found  that  the  main  body  was  principally  composed 
of  men  of  low  caste,  and  bad  character,  and  I  was  informed 
that  no  better  classes  were  willing  to  take  service.  Under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  trouble,  I  hastened  to  dismiss  large 
numbers  of  the  lowest  class  and  worst  characters,  and  let  it 
be  known  generally  that  in  future  I  would  only  take  recruits  of 
superior  class.  It  did  not  take  many  months  for  me  to  be  able 
to  obtain  as  many  recruits  as  I  wanted  from  an  entirely  different 
stratum  of  society,  who  proved  efficient  and  sympathetic  to  the 
people. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  sent  to  a  district  separated  from  the 
Nizam's  territory  by  a  wide  belt  of  wild  forest  country,  through 
which  none  but  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  could  find  their  way, 
and  maintain  an  existence.  A  very  serious  dacoity  (marauding 
raid)  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
robbers  had  come  through  this  belt  from  the  Nizam's  territory 
and  had  returned  by  the  same  way,  practically  free  from  pursuit 
by  the  police.  When  I  began  to  know  my  district  and  realise 
the  situation,  I  came  to  the  certain  conclusion  that  this  theory 
was  correct  and,  further,  that  dacoits  from  the  Nizam's  territory 
could  not  possibly  make  such  incursions  unless  guided  by 
aborigines  inhabiting  the  forest  belt. 

These  aborigines  are  hardly  human  beings,  their  gift  of  speech 
is  very  limited,  and  they  are  rarely  seen  outside  their  own  terri- 
tories. It  took  me  many  months  to  establish  communication 
with  them  and  to  gain  their  confidence,  but  at  last  I  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  men  who  had  served  as  guides  to  the  dacoits, 
and  from  them  I  learned  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  band  of 
marauders  and  the  locality  where  he  lived.  Being  sure  that  I 
could  now  bring  them  to  justice,  I  determined  to  pass  myself  into 
the  Nizam's  territory,  and  secure  the  arrest  of  the  chief  and  his 
principal  followers,  and  I  reported  my  intention  to  the  superior 
authorities. 

The  situation  of  British  officials  in  the  State  of  a  powerful 
prince  like  the  Nizam  is  very  delicate,  as  such  princes  are  very 
jealous  of  interference  in  their  internal  affairs.  I  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  my  chief  declining  to  sanction  my  projected  expedi- 
tion, and  a  refusal  came  in  due  course.  But  I  had  already 
started,  accompanied  by  a  single  native  police  officer,  whom  I 
had  specially  selected,  both  of  us  in  plain  clothes.  In  due  course 
I  arrived  at  the  village  indicated  as  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  band  on  the  Nizam's  frontier.  Riding  up  to  the  village,  I 
found  some  women  drawing  water  at  a  well,  and  I  entered  into 
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conversation  with  them  ;  at  length,  when  I  asked  whether  Hyder 
All  (the  name  of  the  man  I  sought)  was  at  home,  one  of  the 
women  promptly  answered,  "  He  is  down  at  the  side  of  the  lake 
watering  his  camels."  I  then  turned  down  with  nay  .subordinate 
towards  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  I  saw  a  man  coming  up  with 
his  camels.  I  rode  up  to  him  :  "  You  are  Hyder  Ali,"  I  said. 
"  You  led  the  band  of  dacoits  into  British  territory,  and  I  am 
a  British  police  officer  who  has  come  to  arrest  you." 

The  man  was  clearly  dumbfounded,  and  at  once  admitted 
that  he  was  the  individual  I  sought.  I  returned  with  him  to  the 
village  and  told  him  that  I  should  leave  him  there  for  the  present. 
The  nature  and  result  of  my  action  in  tracking  him  down  had 
impressed  the  native,  who  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such  in- 
fluences, and  my  knowledge  of  native  character  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  man  so  unexpectedly  caught  would  be  sufficiently  afraid 
of  his  discoverer  to  obey  him,  and  to  render  it  perfectly  safe  for 
me  to  leave  him  at  large. 

From  the  start  I  had  felt  convinced  that  this  man  had  not 
been  an  independent  agent,  but  that  his  robberies  had  been 
committed  in  the  services  of  one  of  the  numerous  petty  chieftains 
who  live  in  Hyderabad  territory,  in  a  sort  of  feudal  style,  in  what 
can  only  be  likened  to  the  castles  of  the  barons  of  old,  who  em- 
ployed their  retainers  in  marauding  expeditions.  I  therefore 
inquired  who  were  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  mentioning  my 
intention  of  finding  a  lodging  with  the  nearest.  I  soon  learned 
that  there  was  such  a  chieftain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  I  rode  up  with  my  attendant  to  his  fortified  dwelling  and 
claimed  admission  as  a  British  officer. 

The  baron,  as  I  will  call  him,  received  me  with  that  perfect 
politeness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental,  and  at  once 
offered  me  accommodation.  He  entertained  me  hospitably  and 
discoursed  on  general  affairs ;  and  during  the  conversation  I 
mentioned  casually  my  intention  of  at  once  proceeding  to  the 
capital,  Hyderabad.  Fortunately  I  had  an  old  friend,  an  Indian 
civilian,  who  was  at  the  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Resident  of 
Hyderabad,  and  the  next  day  I  left  for  Hyderabad  to  see  my 
friend.  I  rode  very  hard,  reached  Hyderabad  in  wonderfully 
short  time,  found  my  friend,  explained  to  him  the  situation  and 
my  conviction  that  the  baron  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  incur- 
sions into  British  territory.  He  fully  understood  and  asked  how 
he  could  assist  me.  I  said  that  I  wanted  him  to  put  at  my 
service  a  detachment  of  native  troops,  about  thirty  mounted 
men,  in  the  next  town  to  the  baron's  residence.  This  he  did, 
and  I  immediately  returned  to  my  baron. 

He  was  surprised  at  my  speedy  return  and  was,  I  saw,  curious 
to  know  what  I  had  done,  but  I  gave  him  no  information,  waiting 
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to  see  the  effect  of  his  curious  anxiety,  for  he  now  knew  of  the 
arrest  of  Hyder  Ali.     For  three  or  four  days  all  went  on  as  before, 
but  on  the  fourth  day,  when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  fortified 
precincts,  I  was  stopped  by  a  sentry  who  remarked  that  he  had 
no  orders  to  allow  me  to  pass.     I  realised  that  the  crisis  had 
arrived,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  the  sentry's  action,  merely  turn- 
ing on  my  heel  and  walking  back  unconcernedly  to  my  quarters. 
I  sent,  however,  at  once  a  messenger  with  a  note  to  the  next 
town,   ordering  the  native   commander   to   march   immediately 
with  his  men  to  the  village  and  await  my  instructions.     I  was 
well  aware  that  the  baron  would  quickly  know  what  I  had  done, 
but  I  told  him  nothing  and  went  on  as  if  nothing  unusual  was 
happening.     The  baron,  as  I  anticipated,  began  to  show  signs  of 
restlessness,  and  finally,  at  midnight,  he  came  himself  alone  to 
my  room.     Throwing  himself  on  the  ground  before  me,  he  made 
a  complete  avowal  and  implored  my  forgiveness.     I  dismissed 
him  without  any  reply,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  my  man  entirely 
at  my  mercy.     I  then  sent  for  Hyder  Ali  and  told  him  to  at  once 
collect  the  chief  men  who  had  been  his  companions  in  the  raid. 
This  he  did.     I  then  told  him  and  them  that  if  they  fully  sub- 
mitted and  obeyed  my  orders  I  would  intervene  on  their  behalf 
with  the  British  authorities.     I  next  sent  the  baron  under  an 
escort  of  the  mounted  force  to  Hyderabad  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Resident,    and  I  and  my  assistant  escorted  Hyder  Ali  and  his 
companions   in  the   most   peaceful   manner  to   the   confines  of 
British   territory,  where  I  made  them  over  to  the  Hyderabad 
police. 

I  cite  this  as  a  typical  instance  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
native  by  moral  force  and  a  full  understanding  of  his  idio- 
syncrasies. But  this  full  understanding  cannot  be  obtained 
till  we  appreciate  the  mysterious  force  that  lies  behind  the  idio- 
syncrasies— a  force  which  ages  of  organised  principle,  prejudice 
and  habit,  have  exercised  on  every  feature  of  the  life  of  the 
Hindu — a  force  which  is  alike  behind  the  skill  of  the  Hindu 
artisan  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Hindu  fanatic. 

As  I  write  the  words  ."  Hindu  artisan,"  many  pictures  rise 
before  my  mind's  eye  with  curious  vividness.  I  see  again  the 
Hindu  goldsmith  who  used  to  come  to  work  in  my  verandah  ;  he 
was  naked  save  for  a  loin-cloth,  turban  and  sandals.  In  his 
cloth  he  carried  a  few  tools,  pliers,  pincers,  files,  a  watch- 
maker's magnifying  glass,  some  bits  of  metal  and  resin,  a  paper 
of  white  powder  and  some  emery.  A  boy  accompanied  him  with 
a  native  bellows  made  of  goatskin,  a  crucible,  tongs,  a  small 
anvil  and  some  charcoal.  I  gave  the  goldsmith  the  gold  or 
silver  (from  which  he  was  to  make  the  trinket)  in  the  form  of 
gold  mohurs  or  rupees  and  a  rough  sketch  as  a  guide.  He  would 
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take  the  order  and  begin  his  work.  There  he  would  squat  for 
hours  on  his  haunches,  day  by  day,  patient  and  absorbed,  until 
the  trinket  was  finished,  when  he  would  present  it  to  me  wrapped 
up  in  tissue  paper ;  it  would  be  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  gold  or  silver  he  had  received.  However 
carefully  I  watched  his  hammer  and  anvil  at  work  I  could  not 
follow  or  understand  the  process  by  which  the  trinket  was  made. 
The  whole  thing  had  an  effect  of  mystery — the  few  simple  tools, 
the  intent,  silent,  naked  man — the  equally  silent  boy  who  under- 
stood his  master  without  the  interchange  of  sign  or  word — the 
wonderful  dexterity  of  hand  and  wrist,  keenness  of  sight,  delicacy 
of  touch  and  perception — all  this,  as  I  say,  had  a  touch  of 
mystery  like  every  inheritance  from  remote  antiquity.  The 
goldsmith  had  served  no  apprenticeship  ;  his  craft  came  to  him 
at  his  birth  and  will  come  to  his  son's  sons. 

The  picture  of  the  native  barber  again  rises  before  me  with 
his  skill  that  surpassed  the  Western  professors.  For  two  rupees 
a  month  he  shaved  me  daily  (without  using  soap),  and,  when 
needed,  cut  my  hair,  stimulated  its  growth,  performed  chiropody, 
and  took  wax  from  the  ear,  removing  it  so  deftly  that  there  was 
no  risk  at  all.  He  would  reduce  fever,  loosen  locked  joints  by 
clever  massage,  and  prescribe  for  rheum,  gout  or  injury;  he 
would  extract  a  fishbone  from  the  throat,  or  substance  from  the 
eye,  or  poisonous  thorn  from  the  quick  of  the  nail.  In  these  and 
all  other  such  offices  a  Hindu  barber  is  the  cleverest  of  operators. 
His  craft,  like  that  of  the  goldsmith,  is  his  birthright  and  his 
dexterity  is  otherwise  inexplicable. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  inherited  gift  is 
that  of  the  palanquin  bearers.  Their  physique,  constitution,  and 
the  rhythm  of  their  step  have  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
ancestors  in  the  same  craft,  so  have  their  daring  and  fidelity. 

A  palanquin  weighs  from  180  to  230  Ibs.  empty ;  an  average 
English  passenger  weighs  from  150  to  160  Ibs.,  and  light  luggage, 
the  brass  drinking-vessels  of  the  bearers,  etc.,  another  25  to  40 
Ibs.,  so  that  the  whole  load  averages  about  400  Ibs.  in  weight. 
The  usual  crew  is  six  or  eight  bearers  according  to  the  speed 
required,  and  to  the  weight  of  the  passenger.  Belays  of  sub- 
stitutes ought  to  be  ready  at  stages  of  from  six  to  ten  miles.  If  the 
burden  is  heavy,  five  or  six  men  carry  at  a  time,  if  light,  only 
four,  wrhile  the  remaining  men  trot  alongside.  They  go  from 
five  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  even  more  in  an  emergency. 
Good  bearers  carry  without  the  slightest  jolt  even  at  top  speed. 
Rajahs  and  other  grandees  test  the  efficiency  of  a  crew  as 
follows :  a  lotah  or  other  drinking-cup,  filled  to  the  brim,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  palanquin,  a  man  sits  in 
the  palanquin  and  the  bearers  lift  and  carry  it  a  certain  stipulated 
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distance  over  ordinary  ground.  They  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
rajah  if  they  spill  a  single  drop  of  water.  Good  bearers  will  per- 
form this  feat  with  perfect  ease.  I  wish  I  could  adequately 
describe  the  curious  trot  of  the  bearers  as  they  carry  their 
burden  for  miles,  and  the  song  they  sing  all  the  while  to  keep 
themselves  going.  As  they  near  the  stage  where  the  relay  is 
expected  they  sing  louder,  in  order  to  give  notice  of  their  coming. 

At  night,  amidst  the  glare  of  torches,  the  song  sounds  strange, 
and  the  arrival  at  the  halting  place  is  strange  too.  No  relay  is 
apparent  at  first  sight.  There  are  indeed  eight  or  nine  wretched- 
looking  beings,  with  dust-coloured  sheets  wrapped  over  their 
head,  leaning  against  a  wall,  but  these  beings  look  more  like 
corpses  than  men,  and  the  uninitiated  traveller  is  overcome  with 
depression  as  he  sees  no  other  living  creatures  waiting  for  him, 
and  fears  a  check  to  his  journey.  But  suddenly,  with  the  speed 
of  a  conjuring  trick,  he  feels  his  palanquin  lifted  into  the  air,  and 
the  eight  or  nine  men,  who  looked  but  now  as  if  they  could 
never  move  again,  have  taken  up  their  positions  under  the  poles 
with  loins  girded.  The  first  few  steps  may  be  a  little  uneven,  but 
in  a  minute  more  the  monotonous  chant  has  begun,  and  in  yet 
another  minute  you  look  out  at  your  bearers  and  see  them 
moving  together  more  like  a  machine  than  separate  human 
beings.  As  you  watch  iheir  muscles  standing  out  like  ropes 
from  their  shining  backs  and  shoulders,  you  cannot  believe  that 
these  are  the  same  men  who  were  leaning,  inert  and  corpse-like, 
against  the  bridge  wall.  These  bearers  belong  to  one  of  the  finest 
Indian  races.  Before  the  days  of  railways  they  were  employed  by 
all  bankers  and  merchants  as  the  most  reliable  carriers  of  specie 
and  jewels  ;  they  have  often  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  on  such 
errands,  rarely  failing  to  complete  their  task,  whatever  the 
obstacles. 

I  have  been  carried  three  or  four  times  in  emergencies  as 
much  as  thirty-five  miles  by  one  set  of  six  bearers,  four  carrying 
at  a  time,  the  other  two  keeping  alongside  to  relieve  ;  they  ran 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  with  only  two  short  stoppages 
for  hasty  refreshment.  A  set  of  bearers  once  carried  me  through 
a  flooded  country  on  a  dark  monsoon  night,  in  pouring  rain, 
picking  their  way  instinctively  right  through  the  water ;  the 
track  and  road  were  submerged  and  invisible.  The  water  was 
often  so  deep  or  the  current  so  strong  that  the  men's  feet  barely 
reached  the  ground ;  they  staggered  through  the  flood  with  the 
palanquin  on  their  heads,  and  long  iron-shod  laihis  in  their  hands 
with  which  to  steady  themselves  ;  the  water  often  rushed  through 
the  palanquin,  but  the  men  persevered  with  that  undaunted 
tenacity  of  purpose  characteristic  of  the  members  of  a  long 
established  caste  or  brotherhood.  With  the  same  unflinching 
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persistence  they  will  carry  their  burden  through  forests  full  of 
wild  beasts  or  through  districts  beset  with  malaria.  When 
dismissed  they  make  no  sign  for  reward  or  approval. 

These  inadequate  descriptions  may  seem  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  better  government  of  India,  but  what  I  maintain  is 
that  unless  English  officials  take  the  trouble  to  initiate  them- 
selves into  the  mystery  of  the  caste  system  which  regulates  the 
life  and  death  of  these  brotherhoods,  we  shall  be  as  unable  to 
make  our  administration  wise  and  sympathetic  as  if  we  en- 
deavoured to  govern  a  Benedictine  monastery  without  knowing 
the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  our 
officials  studied  the  wonderful  ancient  civilisation  of  India  and 
endeavoured  to  understand  the  traditions  of  those  castes  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  we  should  learn  how  to  reach  the 
real  mind  of  the  Hindu,  and  we  should  avoid  some  of  those 
unconscious  blunders  which  alienate  his  sympathy  and  are  a  blot 
on  our  administration.  I  should  like  to  illustrate  what  I  mean 
by  describing,  in  some  detail,  one  of  these  blunders ;  it  came 
under  my  own  observation  and  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  mind. 

In  the  great  Madras  famine  of  1877  to  1879,  enormous  sums 
were  spent  by  Government  in  famine  relief.  Numerous  famine 
relief  camps  were  formed  and  even  money  doles  were  distributed. 
It  seemed  strange,  therefore,  that  in  that  famine  rnotfB  than  six 
millions  died  of  starvation  in  Madras  and  Mysore,  and  many  of 
them  died  within  easy  reach  of  the  relief  camps,  from  which 
indeed  it  seemed  to  be  their  one  endeavour  to  escape.  Crowds  of 
poor  wretches  were  seen  hiding  in  ditches  and  empty  •  huts  to 
escape  the  famine  relief  officers.  Government  were  scandalised 
and  puzzled  by  the  news  that  thousands  of  miserable  skeletons 
were  prowling  about  Mysore  and  Madras  deliberately  choosing  to 
die  rather  than  to  be  relieved  in  our  camps.  Officials,  from  the 
Government  downwards,  were  nonplussed.  At  last  they  resolved 
to  try  a  remedy  which  was  the  very  worst  they  could  have  chosen, 
for  they  were  unwittingly  adding  a  new  terror  to  the  other 
miseries  of  starvation.  They  issued  very  stringent  orders  that 
the  starving  people  were  to  be  forced  into  the  relief  camps  at  any 
cost.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  realise  that  death  in  a  ditch 
was  a  boon  to  these  poor  wretches  in  comparison  with  life  in  a 
relief  camp. 

In  spite  of  the  order,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  numbers 
brought  into  camp  by  the  native  peons  did  not  materially  increase. 
Here  was  a  new  mystery.  I  was  in  Madras  at  the  time  and 
resolved  if  possible  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  at  what- 
ever cost  of  time  and  patience.  I  therefore  determined  to  so 
identify  myself  with  the  Hindus  as  to  gain  their  confidence. 
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Luckily  I  was  in  a  remote  region  where  the  English  official  had 
been  rarely  seen.  First  of  all  I  dismissed  my  low-caste  servants 
and  then  set  to  work  to  dress  and  live  like  a  Hindu  ;  I  counter- 
manded my  stores  of  English  food  and  spirits,  and  ate  no  flesh 
nor  anything  that  had  been  killed,  but  lived  on  the  few  obtainable 
native  vegetables,  on  milk,  millet,  rice,  flour  and  pulse — these  I 
had  cooked  by  a  Hindu.  I  manage  to  persuade  two  shepherds — 
the  shepherd  caste  consists  of  particularly  strong  and  trusty  men 
— to  serve  me,  one  as  cook  and  the  other  as  horsekeeper ;  I  very 
soon  taught  them  all  that  was  necessary,  and  my  wants  were 
never  more  intelligently  supplied  ;  I  think  the  shepherds  fancied 
I  belonged  to  some  unknown  white  caste.  I  rode  about  on  my 
horse  round  the  relief  camps,  sometimes  carrying  back  a  poor 
starving  wretch  to  my  hut,  but  if  he  revived  it  would  only  be  to 
sadly  reproach  me:  "  Oh,  sahib,  why  did  you  not  let  me  die?" 
But  my  whole  mind  was  bent  on  studying  the  relief  camps  ;  I 
hung  about  them,  watching  how  the  native  peons  carried  out 
their  orders,  and  watching  the  behaviour  of  the  starving  men  and 
women  when  relief  and  money  doles  were  pressed  upon  them. 

I  lost  no  opportunity  of  questioning  the  native  officials,  but  at 
first  I  learnt  more  from  what  I  saw  than  from  what  I  heard.  The 
Indians  are  a  silent  people ;  but  their  gestures  are  significant. 
Day  and  night  I  watched  at  the  relief  camps,  and  witnessed  the 
despairing  gestures  of  the  victims.  How  can  I  describe  these 
poor  creatures  ?  I  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of  them  ;  they  were 
literally  walking  skeletons  ;  their  bones  were  only  covered  by  a 
very  thin  skin,  like  thin  black  parchment,  in  places  nearly  trans- 
parent ;  the  skin  of  the  stomach  rested  on  the  backbone.  There 
were  no  eyes,  only  sockets,  no  cartilage  of  the  nose  but  only  the 
bone.  Sightless,  deaf  and  speechless,  the  only  sign  of  life  these 
beings  gave  was  a  very  weak  grunt.  Each  awful  skeleton  had  a 
bamboo,  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  for  support,  and  with  its  aid  they 
actually  were  able  to  stand  and  move.  No  Englishman  could 
have  remained  alive  so  long,  much  less  could  he  have  remained 
on  his  legs,  but  these  Hindu  cultivators  and  ryots  live  almost  the 
whole  of  their  healthy  simple  existence  upon  their  legs,  and  it  is 
natural  for  them  to  remain  on  their  legs  to  the  end. 

I  would  watch  two  or  three  of  them  slowly  make  their  way  to 
a  relief  camp,  but  only  by  accident,  for  it  was  the  place  of  all  others 
they  were  wishing  to  avoid  ;  then  I  would  see  the  native  peon 
come  up  to  them,  and  according  to  strict  orders  guide  them  up  to 
the  gates  ;  suddenly  they  would  divine  his  intention  and  at  once, 
slipping  down  from  the  support  of  their  bamboo,  would  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and,  waving  their  heads  from  side  to 
side  with  their  remaining  strength,  in  sign  of  their  agonised 
horror,  would  emit  a  feeble  kind  of  grunt — a  grunt  of  unmistak- 
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able  entreaty — they  were  imploring  the  peons  to  let  them  die 
outside  the  camp,  but  the  supreme  effort  was  often  too  great  for 
them ;  many  of  them  never  rose  again ;  but,  without  sigh  or 
groan,  the  flickering  spark  of  life  died  out.  I  noticed  that  the 
peons  were  very  gentle  with  them  all ;  to  my  astonishment  they 
would  sometimes  gently  and  kindly  guide  away  from  the  camp 
those  who  lived,  and  trouble  them  no  more. 

I  had  two  questions  to  solve — one  was  what  could  be  the 
reason  of  the  fear  of  the  relief  camp,  a  fear  that  kindled  a  frenzied 
resistance  in  beings  from  whom  one  would  have  said  that  all 
power  of  energy  had  long  since  departed.  Secondly,  how  was  it 
that  the  native  peons  disregarded  Government  orders,  and  did 
not  press  the  poor  wretches  into  the  relief  camps  ?  I  cannot  here 
detail  all  the  steps  by  which  I  gradually  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
on  these  two  matters.  It  took  many  weeks  and  much  careful 
observation  before  I  could  be  sure  that  I  had  understood  the  real 
facts.  But  little  by  little  my  sympathy  was  trusted,  and  I  was 
treated  as  a  friend  by  the  native  peons.  At  first  they  had  shirked 
my  questions.  They  were  distrustful  of  all  white  men  just  then, 
because  Government  had  made  one  of  those  mistakes  which  create 
despair  in  the  heart  of  a  native  ;  if  they  can  make  as  big  a  mistake 
as  that,  will  they  ever  understand  anything  ?  That  is  the  attitude 
of  the  native  official  at  such  times,  and  therefore  he  is  as  silent 
as  he  can  be,  and  only  gives  ambiguous  misleading  answers  to 
questions,  or  just  acquiesces  in  statements  made  to  him  by 
Englishmen.  I  was  proud,  therefore,  when  the  day  came  that 
I  was  not  treated  as  an  Englishman.  The  native  peons  told  me 
that  they  ignored  or  evaded  the  Government  order  as  far  as  they 
could,  because  that  order  meant  worse  than  the  murder  of  the 
Hindu  cultivators,  for  peril  to  their  caste  is  to  the  Hindu  of 
far  more  consequence  than  loss  of  life,  and  their  caste  was 
now  in  peril. 

Eelief  camps  were  full  of  pariahs,  Christians  and  low 
castes.  Association  with  such  men  would,  at  all  times,  be 
pollution  to  a  high-caste  Hindu,  but  at  ordinary  times  there 
would  be  ways  of  cleansing  himself  from  the  unutterable  stain. 
If,  however,  he  was  hunted,  a  dying  man,  into  these  camps,  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  cleansing,  but  certainty  of  eternal  pollution, 
and  loss  of  caste  here  and  forever.  The  priceless  possession  of 
his  caste,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  remote  ancestors,  was  about 
to  be  forced  from  him  for  time  and  eternity.  The  power  of  this 
thought  was  so  strong  that,  when  sight  and  speech  were  already 
dead,  n  inspired  him  to  a  supreme  effort— the  effort  to  die  before 
he  got  into  the  camp.  When  I  learnt  the  truth,  I  could  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  peons  and  be  silent ;  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Government  were  then,  as  now,  unarguable.  I  reported 
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the  result  of  my  investigation ;  the  Government  orders  were  can- 
celled or  effectually  altered. 

This  illustration  may  help  Englishmen  to  realise  the  potency 
of  caste  feeling ;  it  is  a  force  which  the  wise  statesman  will  not 
forget  either  in  his  direction  of  the  administration  or  his  pro- 
posals for  administrative  reform. 

Caste  embraces  into  one  formula,  or  we  might  almost  say, 
into  one  political  conception,  the  intense  conservatism  of  the 
Hindu  mind.  It  is  a  hierarchy  in  which  one  order  is  super- 
imposed over  another  order,  and  each  order  in  its  degree  pays  its 
tribute  of  obedience  and  respect  to  the  orders  above.  Kespect  for 
authority  is  not  only  a  duty  of  citizenship,  but  part  of  religion. 
It  is  owing  to  this  fantastic  conservatism  that  caste  sentiment,  if 
sympathetically  handled,  may  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
allies  of  government.  At  the  present  moment  new  schemes  for 
the  political  representation  of  the  Indian  people  are  under  dis- 
cussion ;  so  far  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  in  constructing 
this  new  constitution  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  one  great 
fact  about  Hindu  society — that  is,  to  the  caste  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  people  of  India  working  any 
political  institutions  which  are  not  based  upon  the  great  funda- 
mental idea  which  governs  and  has  governed  their  society  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  Politics  are  not  something  apart  from  everyday 
life,  but  only  the  organised  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity ;  we  want  for  India  a  political  constitution  which  will  be 
familiar  in  its  working  to  the  daily  thoughts  of  Indian  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  churlish  to  suppose  that,  because  the  ballot-box 
and  septennial  parliaments  stand  for  conceptions  easily  intelligible 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  the  Hindus  will  readily  accommo- 
date themselves  to  ideas  so  alien  to  their  habits  of  mind.  Certain 
politicians  in  England,  like  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Dr.  Eutherford, 
believe  that  because  a  handful  of  graduates  and  barristers  are 
imbued  with  political  ideas  imported  from  Europe,  the  parapher- 
nalia of  democratic  government  can  be  transplanted  to  India  as 
easily  as  goods  can  be  shipped  to  Bombay,  and  that  caste,  because 
it  runs  counter  to  the  democratic  creed  of  Europe,  can  be  lightly 
swept  aside. 

Beliefs  or  prejudices  which  can  overcome  the  terror  of  death 
by  starvation  are  not  so  easily  put  away.  Inherited  instincts 
have  not  been  eliminated  from  Hindu  society  because  a  few 
graduates  have  read  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Caste  remains  to 
this  day  the  great  central  fact  of  Indian  life,  and  political  insti- 
tutions which  are  not  founded  upon  it  are  doomed  to  be  the 
"  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

C.  POWELL, 
Retired  Indian  Police. 
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THE    AWAKENING    OF    CHINA 

OUR    FRIEND    OR    FOE? 

BY  ALEXANDER   CHESTER   LAMBERT, 

Formerly  American  Vice-Consul   at    Tamsui,  Formosa,  and   late    Medical 
Adviser  to  H.E.  Chou  Fu,  Viceroy  of  Liang  Kiang,  China. 

THE  game  in  the  Far  East,  played  on  the  part  of  at  least  three 
of  the  Powers  with  definite  intention  to  win,  and  by  the  remainder 
with  an  energy  which  depends  largely  upon  the  pressure  of  home 
interests,  and  is  at  its  best  fitful  and  ill-directed,  presents  several 
aspects  worthy  of  consideration. 

With  China  as  their  playground,  these  Powers  have  for 
some  years  past  indulged  in  an  international  tug-of-war  in  which 
the  sides  have  hitherto  been  two  to  one,  though  not  always  the 
same  two.  When  in  the  scuffle  on-looking  nations  are  rudely 
pushed  aside,  piteous  hands  are  raised  to  heaven  declaiming 
the  villainy,  the  treachery,  the  untreaty-like  behaviour  of  the 
offenders.  These  bewailings  are  the  outcome  of  selfishness,  of 
wrath  at  the  entrance  of  another  nation  into  the  sphere  of  influence 
which  the  aggrieved  considered  most  specially  her  own.  For  the 
feelings  of  China  in  the  matter — the  householder  whose  gardens 
have  been  overrun  by  the  warring  parties — no  one  seems  to  care. 
To  timid  suggestions  on  her  part  that  she  alone  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  her  territories,  regulate  her  trade  and  govern  her  peoples 
without  outside  interference,  but  little  attention  is  paid.  She 
has  been  forced  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  humiliation,  not  once, 
but  times  again,  until  at  last  she  finds  herself  despised,  and  in 
her  shame  gains  the  courage  with  which  to  strive  to  regain  at 
any  cost  something  of  her  ancient  glory. 

Will  she,  formerly  the  proudest  of  nations,  for  ever  continue 
to  permit  her  domains  to  be  turned  into  a  political  bear-garden  ? 
Is  not  she  even  now  quietly  preparing  to  enter  the  arena  and 
decide  once  and  for  all  her  right  to  live  in  peace  and  contentment? 
Because  she  says  little,  are  we  to  believe  that  she  feels  less? 
Because  the  educated  Chinaman  smiles  deprecatingly  when 
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questioned  by  foreigners  as  to  the  outcome  of  all  these  changes 
in  the  political  and  social  life  of  his  country,  are  we  to  con- 
clude that  he  considers  the  future  hopeless  beyond  words,  that 
he  acquiesces  with  Oriental  resignation  in  the  exploiting  of  his 
country  by  aliens  ?  On  all  sides  one  meets  with  examples  of 
forethought,  intelligence,  and  the  careful  balancing  of  facts 
against  theories  in  the  business  dealings  of  the  Chinese  merchant ; 
are  we  to  suppose  that  he  is  incapable  of  utilising  such  talents  in 
the  administration  of  his  country  should  the  necessity  arise  which 
would  put  the  power  into  his  bands  ?  In  our  Far  Eastern  colonies 
it  is  the  Chinese  who  are  the  commercial  backbone  of  the  com- 
munities, who  are  the  most  loyal  to  their  foreign  associates  in 
business,  and  the  most  amenable  to  government  discipline,  even 
of  our  colonial  variety.  Are  the  tenets  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  the  reverence  of  parents,  the  obedience  to 
superiors,  the  insistence  on  the  utilitarian  view  of  honesty,  the 
high  ideals  in  literature  and  art,  albeit  now  partly  obscured  by 
the  mists  of  superstition,  the  high  obligations  of  friendship  so 
carefully  instilled,  the  teachings  of  emperors  and  sages  to  be 
supposed  to  have  never  borne  fruit?  And  because  the  view  of 
life  taken  by  the  native  of  China  differs,  at  first  sight,  from  our 
own,  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  is  utterly  lacking  in  all  the 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  man  and,  using  the  word  in 
its  literal  sense,  a  gentleman  ? 

Let  those  who  have  lived  in  China  answer !  It  is  not  the 
tourist,  the  hurried  merchant  on  a  semi-business  visit,  nor 
the  member  of  parliament  making  the  greater  tour  who  see  the 
Chinese  as  they  really  are  ;  who  get  glimpses  of  their  home-life, 
who  are  made  the  confidantes  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  the 
recipients  of  many  and  touching  little  courtesies  and  kindnesses. 
These  inner  paths  are  trodden  by  the  few.  The  missionary  walks 
them,  the  foreigner  employed  in  various  capacities  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  engineer  aligning  his  gradients  through  the  paddy- 
fields,  the  thousand  and  odd  members  of  the  Imperial  Customs 
Staff;  these  men  know  and  can  tell  the  story  of  the  Chinese, 
but  no  Kipling  has  yet  arisen  in  China  to  give  it  to  the  world. 

Although  the  Chinese  Government  has  frequently  engaged  in 
conflict  with  European  Powers,  until  the  war  of  1895  with  Japan, 
and  its  disastrous  termination  for  their  country,  few  Chinese  gave 
thought  to  international  matters  affecting  the  empire  as  a  whole. 
Keen  enough  in  political  affairs  affecting  his  native  province,  the 
provincial  at  first  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  ripples  caused 
by  foreign  interference  at  Pekin  were  far-reaching  and  bound  to 
have  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  generally  placid  waters  of  local 
politics.  He  soon  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  sudden 
increase  in  taxation  was  due  to  demands  from  Pekin,  for  money 
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with  which  to  indemnify  Japan,  the  "  Eastern  Barbarian  "  hitherto 
considered  as  beneath  contempt.  With  Pekin  to  demand  is  to 
receive,  so  local  officials  if  they  wish  to  remain  in  office  find  it 
politic  to  supply  her  needs,  and  the  Chinese  householder  pays  up 
as  best  he  can. 

Five  years  passed  in  comparative  tranquillity.  Suddenly  the 
Boxer  uprising,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors  culminating  in 
the  everlasting  disgrace  of  a  mixed  foreign  force  in  possession 
of  Pekin,  shook  with  no  uncertain  hand  the  provincials  out  of 
the  lethargy  into  which  they  had  slipped  since  peace  was  declared 
with  Japan.  Following  close  upon  these  events,  and  while  the 
Chinese  were  endeavouring  to  deal  with  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  their  fortunes,  came  the  recent  stupendous  struggle 
in  which  the  vast  armies  of  the  Bear  and  the  Rising  Sun  fought 
for  supremacy,  using  as  their  battle-ground  a  whole  province  of 
China,  who  by  reason  of  her  weakness  was  forced  to  stand  aside 
an  agitated  spectator  of  the  despoiling  of  her  territory,  unable 
to  raise  a  finger  to  protect  it.  It  was  a  condition  of  affairs 
to  make  the  most  bucolic  of  her  subjects  pause  and  consider 
whether  a  system  of  government  which  could  make  such  things 
possible  was  really  worth  while;  and  when,  once  again,  victory 
crowned  Japan's  endeavours,  every  Chinese  knew  that  without 
speedy  reform  his  country  was  doomed.  What  European  aggres- 
sion had  failed  to  accomplish  Japanese  success  started  at  once 
into  life.  China  was  roused.  If  hitherto  despised  Japan  could 
so  persistently  out- class  and  brilliantly  defeat  much  dreaded 
Russia,  what  chance  would  peaceful,  agricultural  China  have 
against  such  a  terrible  neighbour.  Now  was  the  time  to  prepare, 
while  after  such  fierce  contest  both  encroachers  on  her  sovereign 
rights  were  laid  low,  and  before  either  had  time  to  once  more 
turn  their  attention  towards  her,  ungainly  and  palpitating  but 
still  much  to  be  desired.  Considering  that  nearly  three  years 
have  passed  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  how 
do  we  find  that  China  has  kept  her  resolutions  ? 

Before  answering  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  difference  hitherto  between  govern- 
ment action  in  Pekin  and  government  co-operation  in  the 
provinces.  The  second  was  occasionally  the  result  of  the  first, 
but  as  frequently  it  was  not.  To  promulgate  an  Edict  in  Pekin 
and  have  it  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  its  intention  in  the 
provinces,  has  been  by  no  means  the  rule  in  China.  The 
Chinese  have  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  paternal  form 
of  government  that  they  have  become  past-masters  in  the  art 
of  adhering  to  the  letter  while  avoiding  the  spirit  of  their  law. 
So  that  it  will  be  understood  how  great  a  change  has  come  over 
the  people  when  we  see  in  every  province  the  recent  Edicts 
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in  regard  to  military  and  educational  matters  carried  out  with 
an  energy  and  desire  to  make  the  most  of  them  which  might 
be  expected  of  a  Western  nation  to  whom  the  changes  are 
evolutionary,  but  which  can  only  be  brought  about  in  China  by 
a  complete  departure  from  the  ideals  of  centuries.  In  Japan  the 
art  of  war  has  been  always  the  profession  of  the  upper  classes, 
trade  and  commerce  being  considered  until  recently  without  the 
pale.  In  Japan  army  reform  has  been  merely  a  case  of  change  of 
weapons  and  tactics,  in  China  it  is  something  much  deeper, 
a  change  of  ideals,  a  disturbance  of  the  very  essence  of  social 
life.  On  the  one  side  the  soldier  glorified  but  adds  to  his 
effulgence ;  on  the  other  the  profession,  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  scale,  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  level  of  learning,  scholar 
and  soldier  moving  in  the  same  patriotic  plane. 

As  one  leaves  the  beaten  paths  of  coast-port  travel  and  journeys 
into  the  interior  one  is  struck  by  the  martial  air  which  seems  to 
pervade  even  the  smallest  provincial  town.  Everywhere  are 
soldiers,  on  all  sides  the  ear  catches  the  strains  of  bugles  blown 
more  or  less  discreetly  as  the  learner  finds  himself  able  to  master 
the  regimental  calls.  Militarism  is  predominant.  Patriotic  songs 
are  chanted  alike  by  schoolboy  and  recruit.  There  is  a  mania  for 
drilling.  Students,  whose  only  article  of  foreign  attire  is  a  uniform 
cap,  salute  you  as  you  pass  along  the  narrow  and  not  too  clean 
streets.  The  policeman  on  duty  at  the  cross-road  stiffens  as  the 
foreigner  approaches,  and,  trying  to  look  unconscious  of  his 
uniform,  adjures  a  perspiring  coolie  to  desist  from  blocking  the 
traffic.  Here  on  one  side  of  the  way  is  a  large  building  with 
the  words  in  Chinese  characters,  "Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs" 
inscribed  on  the  door-posts.  Entering,  the  incumbent  proves,  as 
often  as  not,  a  young  man  recently  returned  from  a  trip  abroad, 
to  Japan  perhaps,  or  even  as  far  as  America  or  Europe.  He 
possesses  a  working  knowledge  of  some  foreign  language,  some- 
times English,  often  be  it  noted,  German,  and,  though  he  may 
use  an  interpreter,  generally  understands  more  of  your  conversa- 
tion than  his  impassive  face  would  lead  you  to  suspect.  You  are 
courteously  received  because  you  are  a  foreigner,  and  his  orders 
are  to  be  friendly  to  such.  He  also  hopes  to  learn  a  little  from 
you,  and  together  with  the  members  of  his  staff  and  his 
family,  peeping  behind  half-opened  doors,  watches  you  closely 
during  the  interview.  One  notes  with  surprise  the  number  of 
officials,  those  even  of  high  rank,  who  can  converse  in  some 
language  foreign  to  their  own,  or  who  have  sons  and  grandsons 
educated  abroad.  These  young  men  returning  from  beyond  the 
seas  fire  the  minds  of  their  friends  and  relatives  with  ideas  of 
travel,  and  every  year  sees  a  greater  number  leaving  home  to  learn 
the  wisdom  of  the  West. 
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V 

Three  years  ago  the  famous  edict  abolished  the  ancient 
triennial  examinations  in  the  Chinese  classics.  The  vast  ex- 
amination halls  in  the  viceregal  capitals  no  longer  witness  the 
extraordinary  scenes  of  patient  labour  in  which  ten  thousand 
applicants  would  strive  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  official 
positions.  Now,  instead  of  showing  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
writings  of  the  sages,  the  student  is  required  to  attend  a  course 
of  instruction  modelled  on  that  of  the  young  Westerner.  He 
learns  at  a  kindergarten  under  women-teachers,  and  from  there 
proceeds  to  a  higher-grade  public-school,  passing  eventually  out 
of  a  still  higher  normal  school.  As  there  are  no  universities 
worthy  of  the  name  in  his  own  country,  if  he  desire  to  further 
improve  his  mind,  he  must  go  abroad.  Japan  offers  inducements 
in  the  direction  of  proximity  and  cheapness,  so  that  many 
thousand  young  Chinese  go  to  Tokyo,  but  to  the  majority  of 
students  a  finishing  course  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
or  Germany  is  the  goal.  Money  is  saved,  families  are  pinched, 
in  order  to  send  the  most  promising  member  abroad.  And  not 
only  the  boys,  but  the  girls  are  being  sent.  These  foreign 
educated  women,  though  few  enough  at  present,  are  exercising 
a  profound  effect  on  their  sisters'  lives.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  meet  young  girls  of  sixteen  and  twenty  who,  in  former  years, 
would  have  been  married  and  mothers,  diligently  working  at 
their  German  or  English  in  preparation  for  their  coming  journey 
abroad,  for  which  they  receive  Government  assistance  equally 
with  the  boys. 

Teaching  bodies  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  are 
establishing  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  Chinese  girl  and 
boy  students.  Examinations  of  no  mean  standard  for  these 
scholarships  are  held  under  Government  supervision  in  the 
larger  educational  centres.  The  examiners  are  selected  from 
amongst  well-known  foreign  teachers  and  native  scholars  educated 
abroad.  It  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  all  candidates  must  have  a 
suitable  grounding  in  their  own  language  and  classics  before 
competing  in  the  foreign  examinations,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
as  yet  of  old  ideals  being  too  ruthlessly  destroyed  before  others, 
doubtfully  better,  have  taken  their  place. 

As  with  educational  so  with  military  matters.  Passing  over 
the  periods  of  spasmodic  effort  in  the  establishment  of  a  workable 
army  which  never  reached  a  state  approaching  proficiency,  we 
come  to  the  present  decade  which  has  seen  the  northern  army 
under  the  able  direction  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai  bear  some  resemblance 
to  an  organised  fighting  machine.  The  Chinese  themselves 
would  be  the  last  to  admit  that  their  army  has  approached  any- 
where near  perfection,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  foreign  boast 
which  claimed  that  twenty-five  thousand  European  troops  would 
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march  with  ease  from  Shanghai  to  Pekin  could  to-day  be  made 
good. 

Since  the  Boxer  uprising  it  has  been  continually  impressed 
upon  viceroys  by  the  throne  that  emulation  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai  in 
direction  of  army  reform  would  meet  with  considerable  approval 
at  headquarters,  and  a  delicate  discrimination  in  the  distribution 
of  rewards,  together  with  the  removal  of  certain  incompetents,  has 
resulted  in  the  Chinese  army  becoming  worthy  the  attention  of 
foreign  critics.     In  this  reorganisation  of  her  army,  as  in  the  case 
of   her   schools,  China   has   gone   to   Japan  for  the  bulk  of  her 
instructors.     She  has  not,  however,  in  any  instance  allowed  the 
controlling   influence   to   pass  out  of  Chinese  hands.     She  asks 
advice  of  and   gathers  information  from  her  foreign  employees, 
but  suits  herself  entirely  as  to  how  much  of  either  she  follows  or 
utilises.      She   employs   Japanese   instructors,   not   because   she 
considers  Japan  as  the  rock  of  her  salvation  and  the  one  nation 
to  be  trusted  above  all  others,  but  for  three  very  good  reasons, 
the   first  of  which  is  a  simple  matter  of  ready  supply  of  men 
recently   in   active   service   under   most  modern  conditions ;  the 
second   lies   in   the   similarity   between    the    written    language, 
customs  and  mode  of  living  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  last 
because  China  considers  that  to  have  her  soldiers  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war  by  the  nation  whose  proficiency  in  it  she  has  most 
to  fear  is  pretty  sound  logic.     China  does  not  love  Japan,  neither 
does  she  trust  her,  but  she  is  taking  a  leaf  out  of  her  enemy's 
book  by  learning  to  fight  her  with  her  own  weapons  and  along 
her  own  lines.     So   soon   as  there  is   a   sufficiency  of  Chinese 
instructors  to  take  the  place  of  the  foreigners  the  latter  will  be 
told  to  go.     Already  there  are  many  institutions  formerly  under 
the  leadership  of  foreigners  which  are   now   staffed   entirely  by 
Chinese,  and  to  all  appearance  would  seem  to  flourish. 

One  attitude  of  China's  amidst  all  this  upheaval  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  intense  earnestness  underlying  all 
her  endeavours.  The  national  spirit  is  at  last  aroused  with  its 
silent  appeal  for  assistance  and  friendship.  Those  who  stand  by 
China  now  will  have  little  cause  to  regret  it  in  the  future. 

Seeing  that  a  Chinese  never  forgets  his  friends — nor  seldom 
his  enemies — we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  part  we  are  going 
to  play  in  this  new  act  of  the  Eastern  drama.  Commercially  our 
interests  lie  in  China.  Already  other  nations  are  cutting  us  out 
and  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  country  and  a  word  in  the  councils 
of  the  Empire.  China  has  frequently  turned  to  Great  Britain  for 
advice  or  assistance,  and  as  frequently,  our  attentions  distracted  in 
other  directions  or  our  interests  imperilled  nearer  at  home,  she 
has  obtained  but  little  satisfaction  or  assistance.  Now  that  other 
nations  are  eager  to  pose  as  her  advisers  and  protectors  in  return 
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for  benefits  in  the  shape  of  concessions  and  trade  facilities,  per- 
haps as  for  the  moment  we  are  not  engaged  in  adding  territory 
to  our  dominions  for  which  we  have  neither  use  nor  suitable 
population,  we  might  do  worse  than  try  to  regain  some  of  our 
prestige  in  the  East,  which  was  certainly  not  increased  in  Chinese 
eyes  when  we  allied  ourselves  to  her  old  enemy  and  quondam 
vassal,  Japan. 

ALEXANDEB  CHESTER  LAMBERT. 
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FACTS  FOR   THE  PLATFORM 

BY   CHARLES   E.    T.    STUART-LINTON 

FOUR  years  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
for  Tariff  Reform  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  But  there  are  signs  of 
an  impending  change.  One  must  not  forget  it  took  years  to 
convert  the  country  to  its  present  policy  of  Free  Trade.  Cobden, 
after  seven  years  of  political  agitation,  could  count  no  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
had  not  the  famine  in  Ireland  occurred,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel 
been  converted,  the  agitation  of  Cobden  might  never  have 
materialised. 

Much,  however,  has  been  accomplished.  In  the  course  of 
four  years,  a  powerful  association  with  branches  throughout  the 
kingdom  has  been  formed,  and  a  commission,  representative  of 
the  great  industries  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  has  reported  in 
favour  of  Tariff  Reform.  Practically  the  entire  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  in  favour  of  this  policy,  and  nearly  all  the 
great  Unionist  newspapers  support  it.  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  and  Australia  have,  by  their  Imperial  spirit  in 
granting  a  British  preference,  greatly  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  reformers,  and  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  British  Empire  have  twice  passed  resolutions  in  their 
favour  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

The  new  policy  was  successfully  postponed  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Liberals  at  the  polls  in  1906,  who  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  infringed  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  But  do  we  now 
enjoy  Free  Trade,  or  have  we  ever  done  so  ?  No !  We  have 
enjoyed,  for  half  a  century,  a  policy  of  free  imports,  but  we  have 
never  enjoyed  that  Free  Trade  of  which  Bright  and  Cobden 
dreamed,  and  endeavoured  to  secure.  Free  Trade,  by  which  I 
mean  a  free  exchange  of  products,  between  the  nations  is  one 
thing,  but  a  hybrid  system  that  protects  the  trade  of  the  outside 
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world,  while  giving  no  protection  to  our  own,  and  allows  other 
countries  a  policy  of  free  imports,  is  another  matter.  Such  a 
system  certainly  cannot  be  called  Free  Trade,  for  there  is  no  free 
exchange. 

The  Tariff  Eeform  Commission  has  made  it  clear  that,  although 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  has  been  advancing  rapidly  in  foreign 
countries,  at  home  it  has  remained  almost  stationary ;  imports  have 
increased  200  per  cent,  but  exports  have  declined  7^  per  cent.  And 
this  information  was  received  from  firms  employing  over  87  per 
cent,  of  the  labour  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  Commission 
consulted  the  heads  of  the  trade,  and  only  5  per  cent,  were  content 
with  the  present  so-called  Free  Traae  policy.  Employers  of 
87  per  cent,  of  the  labour  were  convinced  that  neither  masters 
nor  men  could  expect  proper  conditions  and  fair  play  until  we 
adopt  retaliatory  measures  and  meet  tariff  by  tariff.  The  Com- 
mission also  found  that  the  relative  decline  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  inferior  skill  and  enterprise, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  or  the  workmen,  but  was 
due  to  the  United  States  and  Germany  securing  control  of  their 
domestic  markets  by  the  aid  of  high  tariffs  and  the  regulation  of 
their  export  trade.  These  nations  are  thus  able  to  dump  their 
surplus  into  England  regardless  of  cost. 

Protected  countries  enjoy  superior  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  maximum  output,  and  continuous  running,  and  thereby 
dump  their  surplus  products  into  open  markets  without  loss, 
and  what  is  not  generally  credited  with  increased  profit.  The 
greater  the  quantity  the  cheaper  the  product  can  be  made.  For 
instance,  one  manufacturer  informed  the  commissioners  that  he 
could  make  steel  at  £5  a  ton  when  his  works  were  running  at 
their  full  capacity,  to  one  thousand  tons  a  week,  but  if  only  half 
his  men  were  employed  it  would  cost  him  thirty-two  shillings 
more.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that  iron  and 
steel  in  England  can  only  be  produced  at  the  lowest  cost  unless 
the  works  are  running  at  their  utmost  capacity,  and  that  dumping 
is  not  an  injurious  policy  to  the  dumpers,  for  the  reason  that  it 
enables  foreign  manufacturers  to  run  their  own  works  continu- 
ously, thus  lowering  the  cost  of  production  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  foreign 
dumping  has  caused  serious  loss  of  employment  and  wages, 
diminished  profits,  and  brought  about  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
throughout  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  trade  policy  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Keform  Com- 
mission, is : 

(1)  A  general  tariff  consisting  of  a  low  scale  of  duties  for  foreign 
countries  admitting  British  wares  on  fair  terms. 

(2)  A  preferential  tariff,  lower  than  the  general  tariff,  for  the  Colonies 
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giving   adequate   preference   to   British    manufactures,   and   framed   to 
secure  freer  trade  within  the  British  Empire. 

(3)  A  maximum  tariff  consisting  of  comparatively  higher  duties,  but 
subject  to  reduction  by  negotiation  to  the  level  of  the  general  tariff. 

The  main  argument  used  against  this  policy  is  that  it  would 
involve  a  tax  on  food,  but  the  duties  to  be  placed  upon  corn 
would  be  equalised  again  by  taking  off  or  reducing  the  duties 
on  other  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  extremely  small 
duties  on  grain,  imposed  as  a  war  tax  in  1902,  were  at  the 
time  fiercely  attacked,  as  it  was  supposed  these  duties  would 
at  once  raise  considerably  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  loaf. 
Statistics,  however,  show  that  the  food  tax  caused  no  perceptible 
increase  in  the  cost  of  bread  to  the  consumer.  Again  it  may  be 
timely  to  point  out  to  our  opponents  who  maintain  that  corn 
laws  make  bread  dear,  and  under  Free  Trade,  bread  is  always 
cheap,  that  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  we  have  had  two 
periods  of  extreme  Protection,  and  two  of  Free  Trade,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  in  our  markets  was,  for  the  most  part,  lower  under 
Protection  than  under  Free  Trade. 

From  1700  to  1765,  under  a  high  tariff,  the  price  continued  low 
and  uniform,  despite  the  fact  that  during  a  great  part  of  that 
period  England  was  engaged  in  war.  In  1765,  the  Corn  Laws 
were  abolished,  and  the  price  of  corn  rose  more  than  36  per  cent., 
and  when  we  again  engaged  in  war,  it  rose  to  famine  height. 
In  1815  Protection  was  re-established,  and  singularly  enough, 
the  price  began  to  decline,  being  in  1835  less  than  40  per  cent, 
to  what  it  was  in  the  previous  years  of  Free  Trade.  Again  in 
1846,  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  and  during  the  thirty  years 
following,  the  average  price  of  corn  was  more  than  two  shillings 
a  quarter  higher  than  in  the  years  before  the  repeal,  while, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  the  price  rose  to  nearly  double  that  of 
1835.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  relation  between 
these  changes  in  the  tariff  and  in  the  price  have  always  been  one 
of  cause  and  effect ;  nor  can  it  be  properly  demonstrated  that 
whenever  an  increase  of  tariff  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  price, 
or  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  is  followed  by  a  lowering  of  price,  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  It  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  there  are  other  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  may  bring  about  an  increase  or  a  decrease. 

Assuming,  however,  that  with  a  moderate  duty  on  foreign 
corn  there  would  be  a  rise  in  price,  it  should  be  understood 
that  such  a  rise  would  be  merely  temporary  until  such  time  as 
the  colonies  were  able  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
the  motherland.  The  grain  areas  of  Manitoba  and  the  Western 
Provinces  of  Canada  alone  are  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  over  200,000,000  acres  (four  times  the  total 
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cultivated  area  of  the  United  Kingdom) ;  but,  for  lack  of  popula-- 
tion  only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  area  is  cultivated.  The  editor 
of  the  Corn  Trade  News,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times*  told  us  that 
India's  wheat  shipment  for  one  week  not  only  exceeded  that  of 
the  Argentine  or  Kussia  quota  severally,  but  also  the  contributions 
'of  the  United  States  and  Canada  combined.  Moreover  we  are 
now  depending  less  and  less  on  the  United  States  for  wheat. 
In  1902  the  United  States  exported  64,000,000  bushels  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  in  1903  the  supply  had  fallen  to  27,000,000, 
and  was  in  1904  only  a  little  over  8,000,000  bushels.  In  1903, 
for  the  first  time,  the  British  Dominions  sent  more  wheat  to  the 
United  Kingdom  than  the  United  States,  the  proportions  being 
31  per  cent,  for  the  Colonies  against  27  per  cent,  for  the  United 
States ;  and  this  same  year  India  sent  in  more  wheat  than  any 
other  country,  and  Australia  more  than  the  United  States.  In 
1905  the  United  Kingdom  imported  39,734,052-  cwt.  of  wheat 
from  the  British  dominions,  and  57,888,700  cwt.  from  foreign 
countries.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  by  giving  a  preference 
in  our  markets  to  Indian  and  colonial  wheat  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  the  26,000,000  quarters  which  the  mother-country  annually 
requires  may  be  forthcoming  from  India,  Canada  and  Australia, 
thus  making  the  British  Empire  independent  of  foreign  aid  for 
its  bread  supply.  Similarly  there  is  no  reason  why  the  colonies 
could  not  soon  supply  us  with  the  meat  we  now  obtain  from 
foreign  countries,  amounting  to  nearly  £20,000,000  annually. 
Nor  should  the  day  be  far  distant  when  our  own  dominions  will 
be  able  to  send  us  the  cotton  that  we  now  purchase  from  the 
foreigner,  amounting  in  value  to  over  £40,000,000  annually. 
Moreover  all  this  is  urgently  to  be  desired  to  make  us  independent 
of  foreign  nations  in  time  of  war,  for  it  is  never  impossible  that  a 
combination  of  powers  may  not  declare  food  to  be  contraband  of 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  be  strong  enough  to  uphold  such  a 
doctrine. 

Again  the  policy  of  preference  will  not  only  develop  the 
resources  of  the  colonies,  but  it  will  turn  the  tide  of  emigration 
from  the  United  States,  and  with  an  increase  of  population  our 
colonial  trade  should,  in  a  few  years,  be  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
and  more  important  than  our  trade  with  foreign  nations,  who 
year  by  year  raise  their  tariff  walls  against  us.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  country  annually  pouring  out  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to 
foreign  nations,  as  is  now  done,  that  money  would  go  into 
Imperial  channels  and  come  back  indirectly  to  us.  Thus  we 
should  have  an  Empire  self-supporting ;  an  Empire  such  as  never 
before  existed,  and  one  almost  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
mankind. 

*  August  26th,  1904. 
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Moreover  the  adoption  of  a  moderate  tariff  would  yield  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  a  handsome  revenue,  and  allow  considerable 
reduction  in  the  income  tax  and  other  direct  taxes.     Similarly  a 
moderate  tariff  would  give  protection  to  British   manufactures, 
and  prevent  the  United  Kingdom  from  being  deluged  by  trust- 
made  goods,   often    sold   below   cost   at  the   expense  of  British 
industries.     It  would  also  prove  a  boon  to  the  landed  proprietors, 
farmers  and  labourers,  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  producing 
food  products  at  a  paying  price,  and  thereby  bringing  the  land 
back  to  something  like  its  former  value.     For  the  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  land   in  the  United   Kingdom  from  the  decay  of 
agriculture  is  an  enormous  loss  of  wealth  to  the  nation.     It  is 
estimated   that   three  millions   of  acres  have   been  put   out  of 
cultivation.     In  1852,  Great  Britain  produced  practically  all  the 
food  it  consumed.     In  1906  we  imported  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  food  we  consumed.     In  1876  the  yield  of  corn  was  18,000,000 
quarters,  valued  at  £45,000,000 ;    in  1901,  the  yield  of  corn  was 
only  6,500,000  quarters,  valued  at  £9,000,000. 

The  passing  of  land  cultivation  has  also  been  responsible  for  a 
great  annual  emigration,  an  emigration  for  the  most  part  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  real  or  fancied  benefits  to  England,  under  a  policy  of  free 
imports,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  the  Cobdenites,  that  it  has 
far  from  benefited  Ireland,  a  country  where  one  person  in  five  is 
occupied  in  agriculture.  In  1841,  under  Protection,  the  population 
of  Ireland  was  over  8,000,000.  In  1901,  after  a  period  of  sixty 
years  of  policy  under  free  imports,  the  population  has  been 
reduced  to  4,500,000,  nearly  one-half,  when,  allowing  for  normal 
increase,  the  population  should  be  at  least  20,000,000.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  people  in  Ireland  should  be  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  Tariff  Eeform,  a  policy  which  would  do  much  for 
Ireland,  and  which  should  arrest  the  great  exodus  of  her  sons. 

With  our  present  commercial  policy  Britain  is  like  a  strong 
man  bound  in  iron  fetters,  who  cannot  strike  back  at  his 
opponents.  Year  by  year  foreign  tariffs  are  raised  higher  and 
higher  against  our  manufactures ;  year  by  year  our  imports 
assume  larger  dimensions,  while  our  exports  to  foreign  countries, 
if  we  except  the  last  few  years,  show  a  perceptible  decrease. 

TABLE  SHOWING  VALUE  OP  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  1870-1904. 
EXPORTS    of    Articles    (excluding    coal) 

wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  in      IMPORTS   of   Foreign  Manufactures  into 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  principal  the  United  Kingdom, 

protected  Foreign  Countries. 

Million  £,  Million  £ 

52-5 
76-4 
89-9 
128-3 
135-2 

2  F  2 


1870 

.  80-7 

1870 

1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1904. 

.  81-9 
87-2 
80-3 
72  1 

1880 
1890 
1900 
1904 
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These  facts  have  so  far  been  hidden  by  the  increase  in  our 
exportation  of  manufactures  to  our  own  dominions,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures  : 

TABLE  SHOWING  EXPORTS  TO  THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS,  1897-1906. 


I 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


86,964,000 

90,111,000 

94,250,000 

102,024,000 

113,118,000 


1902  ....  117,579,000 

1903  ....  119,484,000 

1904  ....  120,783,000 

1905  ....  122,713,000 

1906  ....  130,647,000 


If  everything  we  lose  from  the  foreigner  is  made  up  in  trade 
with  our  own  people,  that  should  prove  satisfactory.  But  the 
question  which  we  must  consider  is  that  proportionately,  even  in 
our  own  dominions,  the  growth  of  foreign  imports  greatly  exceeds 
the  growth  of  the  imports  sent  in  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  are  losing  ground  in  places,  even  where  we  thought  we  were 
strongest.  British  imports  into  Australia  have,  within  the  last 
fourteen  years,  declined  £2,200,000,  while  imports  from  foreign 
countries  have  increased  £4,100,000.  These  figures  go  far  to 
indicate  how  important  our  Imperial  trade  is,  and  how  essential 
that  it  should  be  fostered. 

The  theory  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag  "  is  certainly,  in  our 
case,  correct.  In  1906  the  United  Kingdom's  exports  were 
valued  at  £460,678,000.  Of  this  great  trade,  no  less  than 
£130,647,000  worth  of  goods  were  sent  to  the  British  dominions, 
the  balance,  £330,031,000,  being  sent  to  foreign  nations.  Con- 
sidering the  comparative  small  population  of  those  British 
dominions  as  compared  with  foreign  nations,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  in  proportion,. or  per  capita,  our  own  people  buy  much  more 
from  us  than  the  foreigner  does,  the  difference  being  something 
like  £6  per  capita  for  the  colonies  and  6s.  per  capita  for  the 
foreigner.  Then,  too,  our  imports  from  the  British  dominions 
were  for  the  same  year  valued  at  £142,165,000.  The  principal 
colonies  send  more  products  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  to  all 
the  foreign  countries  put  together.  Canada  finds  a  better  market 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in  1906  sent  £26,618,000  against 
£19,561,000  to  the  United  States. 

Another  important  matter  to  be  noticed  is  that  inter-colonial 
trade  is  growing.  In  1894,  trade  between  the  colonies  themselves 
only  amounted  to  15  per  cent,  of  their  total  imports  and  exports  ; 
in  1904  it  had  increased  to  20  per  cent.  Should  not  this  valuable 
Imperial  trade  be  kept  and  fostered  ?  Should  not  steps  be  taken 
to  arrest  our  losing  ground,  even  in  our  own  dominions  ?  In 
1883,  all  Australia's  European  trade  was  done  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1891,  the  increase  of  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  was  27  per  cent.,  and  with  foreign  countries,  120  per 
cent.  In  1901,  the  increase  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  5  per 
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cent.,  and  with  foreign  countries,  74  per  cent. ;  during  the  last 
decade  the  imports  from  the  foreigner  into  all  our  dominions  have 
increased  125  per  cent.,  while  British  imports  have  only  increased 
75  per  cent. 

Our  supremacy  in  foreign  trade  is  not  in  danger,  it  has  already 
gone.  To-day  the  first  country  in  foreign  trade  is  Germany.  In 
1895  the  exports  from  Germany  were  valued  at  £171,203,000  ;  in 
3905,  they  increased  to  £281,500,000,  a  growth  in  ten  years 
of  £110,297,000.  In  1904  British  exports  to  the  principal 
protected  and  the  neutral  countries  amounted  together  to 
£188,800,000.  Exports  from  Germany  to  the  same  countries 
amounted  to  £201,000,000,  and,  in  addition,  Germany  exported  to 
the  British  Empire  to  the  value  of  £63,000,000.  In  1871  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £90,000,000,  the 
balance  of  trade  then  being  £15,000,000  against  the  States ;  in  1901 
exports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £300,000,000 — an 
increase,  in  thirty  years,  of  £210,000,000,  the  balance  of  trade  also 
having  turned  in  favour  of  the  States  by  £136,000,000.  In  1871 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  £283,573,000,  the 
balance  of  trade  being  £47,442,000  against  us.  In  1901  it  was 
£347,864,000,  an  increase  in  thirty  years  of  £113,118,000,  as 
against  the  increase  of  £210,000,000  for  the  United  States.  The 
balance  of  trade  against  the  United  Kingdom  was  £174,000,000  ; 
while  the  balance  of  trade  was  £136,000,000  in  favour  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  while  we  made  an  increase  in  thirty  years 
of  £113,000,000,  Germany,  in  ten  years,  made  an  increase  of 
£110,000,000.  America  has,  therefore,  increased  in  trade  nearly 
double  as  fast  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany  nearly  three 
times  as  fast.  While  we  have  crawled,  Germany  and  America 
have  made  bounds. 

The  large  yearly  increase  of  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
also  ominous.  Unless  we  greatly  increase  our  exports,  how  are 
we  to  pay  for  our  imports  ?  America,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
Dingley  tariff,  seriously  affected  British  trade,  causing  large 
shrinkages  in  our  tin-plate  and  a  number  of  other  industries. 
Before  the  imposition  of  the  American  tariff,  the  British  tin-plate 
export  trade  every  year  was  increasing  at  a  most  rapid  rate, 
doubling  in  fact  in  each  successive  ten  years,  until,  in  1892,  it 
reached  a  total  of  450,000  tons.  Now,  if  it  had  continued  to 
double  every  ten  years,  the  exports  should  to-day  be  over  900,000 
tons.  But  this  could  not  be  on  account  of  the  American  tariff, 
behind  whose  walls  a  great  tin-plate  industry  grew  up,  which, 
to-day,  produces  over  400,000  tons  a  year.  Undoubtedly  the 
British  tin-plate  trade  has  again  risen  after  its  fall  in  consequence 
of  the  American  tariff;  but  a  great  deal  of  this  rise  was  due  to 
the  great  demand  in  South  Africa  during  the  war,  and  to  the 
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increasing  exports  to  the  British  dominions  generally.  Even  so, 
the  total  exports  for  1902  only  reached  370,000  tons,  as  against 
450,000  ten  years  previously,  a  decrease  of  80,000  tons. 

Years  ago  Cecil  Ehodes  had  the  foresight  to  see  the  effect  of 
this  policy.  In  1890,  just  before  his  departure  from  Kimberley  to 
Mashonaland,  commenting  on  the  parochialism  of  our  statesmen, 
and  roughly  laying  down  his  views  on  this  question,  he  said : 

Remembering  that  an  assembly  that  is  responsible  for  a  fifth  of  the  world 
has  no  time  to  discuss  the  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Tanner,  or  the  important 
matter  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  breeches,  and  that  the  labour  question  is  an  important 
matter,  but  that  deeper  than  the  labour  question  is  the  question  of  the  market, 
for  the  products  of  labour,  and  that,  as  the  local  consumption  of  England  can 
only  support  about  six  million,  the  balance  depends  on  the  trade  of  the  world. 
That  the  world,  with  America  in  the  forefront,  is  devising  tariffs  to  boycott 
your  manufactures,  and  that  this  is  the  supreme  question ;  for  I  believe  that 
England,  with  fair  play,  should  manufacture  for  the  world,  and  being  a  Free- 
Trader,  I  believe,  until  the  world  comes  to  its  senses,  you  should  declare  war 
— I  mean  a  commercial  war — with  those  who  are  trying  to  boycott  your 
manufactures.* 

How  true  the  prophecy  was  the  events  of  to-day  show. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  opponents  to  measures  of  retaliation 
and  Imperial  preferential  trade,  that  such  a  policy  might  endanger 
our  amicable  relations  with  the  United  States  ;  also  that  America 
might  retaliate  by  placing  a  heavy  export  duty  on  raw  cotton,  thus 
crippling  one  of  our  foremost  industries.  If  these  critics  would 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  would  perceive 
the  folly  of  such  an  argument,  as  by  Article  1,  Section  9  of  that 
Instrument,  it  is  provided  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  any 
article  exported  from  any  State.  But  arguments  such  as  these, 
even  supposing  them  to  be  tenable,  are  hardly  in  accordance  with 
our  traditions  as  a  nation.  We  have  ever  been  ready  to  face  the 
nations  undaunted,  and  to-day,  with  proper  weapons,  we  should 
be  ready  to  face  them  in  a  commercial  war,  if  they  so  desire 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  results  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  placed  a  great  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  people.  The  United  States  has  turned  more  than 
half,  by  some  seventy  millions  of  pounds,  of  their  export  trade 
into  British  channels.  With  the  adoption  of  a  British  Zollverein 
levying  a  tax  on  the  farming  products  of  the  United  States,  the 
profits  of  the  American  farmer  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
This  would  probably  induce  the  United  States  into  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  with  the  British  Empire. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  trade  relations  now  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  The  exports  of  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  were  over  £287,000,000, 
the  greater  part  being  food  products.  Of  this  vast  export  trade 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 
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no  less  than  £179,000,000  went  to  the  British  Empire,  the 
remaining  £108,000,000  going  to  foreign  countries.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  America's  trade  with  the  British  Empire  exceeded 
by  £71,000,000  that  nation's  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  maintains 
at  present  open  markets  to  the  world,  and  in  the  British  Colonies 
the  tariffs  are  not  high.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  prohibitory 
Dingley  tariff,  the  onus  of  which  is  felt  principally  by  Great 
Britain,  our  trade  to  the  United  States  declined  from  £46,000,000 
in  1890  to  £33,000,000  in  1896.  Since  then  it  has  again  been  on 
the  increase,  and  in  1903  it  was  again  equal  to  what  it  was  in 
1890,  thirteen  years  ago.  From  these  figures  one  can  easily 
understand  the  power  possessed  by  the  people  of  the  British 
Empire.  We  can  use  it  in  several  ways.  We  can,  if  we  wish, 
bring  about  reciprocity  with  the  United  States ;  we  can  also,  by 
proper  methods,  stimulate  the  food  products  of  Canada,  Australasia, 
and  India,  thereby  rendering  ourselves  ultimately  independent  of 
foreign  sources  of  food  supply. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  America  of  negotiating  a  recipro- 
city treaty  with  the  Canadian  Goverment,  to  frustrate  any  designs 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  Imperial  preferential  trade. 
Both  political  parties  in  the  United  States  are  in  favour  of 
reciprocity,  and  reciprocity  with  Canada  was  a  plank  in  both 
party  platforms  during  the  Presidential  campaign  in  1904.  Mr. 
Moody,  the  then  attorney-general,  speaking  at  Boston  in  that 
year,  said :  "  I  think  I  may  safely  assure  you  that  in  the  near 
future  this  Government  will  again  invite  Canada  to  consider, 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  our  trade  relations."  Therefore,  though 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Canada  may  now  be  against 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  yet  an  agitation  may  gradu- 
ally set  up,  more  especially  if  Imperial  preferential  trade  be  much 
longer  postponed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  mischief  that 
the  success  of  such  an  agitation  would  work  against  Imperial 
unity.  Should  we  neglect  too  long  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
so.  The  sentiment  in  Canada  and  other  dominions  in  favour  of 
Imperial  fiscal  union  may  relapse,  and  reciprocity  treaties  may  be 
entered  into  with  foreign  powers.  We  must  not  forget  Lord 
Bosebery's  warning:  "You  cannot  obtain  the  great  boon  of  a 
powerful  Empire  encircling  the  globe  with  a  bond  of  commercial 
unity  and  peace,  without  some  sacrifice  on  your  part."  * 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  suffer  great  inconvenience  by  the  introduction  of  a  tariff 
to  protect  home-industries  from  unfair  foreign  competition.  I 
think  it  is  more  than  likely  that  such  a  tariff  would  soon  have 

*  Speech  on  Imperial  Federation  in  1886. 
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the  opposite  effect.  As  explained  above,  the  products  of  America 
and  Germany,  damped  into  the  country,  often  below  cost,  tend 
to  cause  unemployment  here.  A  tariff  would,  in  time,  check  this 
and  bring  back  employment  to  many  willing  but  unfortunate 
workers,  and  at  wages  conducive  to  a  decent  existence. 

Let  us,  therefore,  work  for  Imperial  Free  Trade ;  for  the  time 
when  trade  will  be  as  unhampered  between  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  trade  between  the  State  of  New  York 
and  California.  But,  before  this  realisation,  the  British  people  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies  must  become  strongly  united,  must 
realise  themselves,  and  act  as  one  homogeneous  nation  ;  be,  in 
fact,  the  British  Commonwealth,  made  up  of  a  union  of  States 
— the  United  States  of  the  Britannic  Empire. 

CHAELES  E.  T.  STUABT-LINTON. 
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OUTLOOK    FOR    THE    HOMESTEADER    IN 
WESTERN  CANADA 

A  REPLY  TO  COLONEL  OOLDIE 

BY  W.  H.  BELFORD 

I  HAVE  been  reading  in  the  March  number  of  The  Empire 
Review  an  article  by  Colonel  Goldie  entitled  "  Farming  in  Western 
Canada,"  and  as  the  author's  conclusions  and  deductions  are  in 
some  respects  erroneous  I  should  like,  as  a  citizen  of  that  part 
of  the  Empire,  to  offer  a  few  observations  by  way  of  reply. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  by  public  men  in  the  old  country 
that  there  are  many  worthy,  honest,  industrious  people  whose 
opportunities  at  home  are  limited,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  boon  to  these  people  if  they  could  be  transplanted  to  a 
British  colony  where  the  opportunities  are  wider  and  the  chances 
of  success  greater.  Now  Western  Canada  is  just  the  colony  for 
Britishers  of  this  class,  but  I  fear  Colonel  Goldie's  article  is 
hardly  likely  to  inspire  them  to  come. 

Dealing  with  the  conditions  facing  the  new  settler  who 
homesteads  a  government  quarter  section  (160  acres),  he  warns 
him  of  the  boundary-line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
claiming  that  it  is  arid,  while  as  regards  the  belt  farther  north 
he  points  out  that  it  is  hazardous  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
rainfall ;  farther  north  still,  he  allows,  is  reliable  in  the  matter 
of  summer  precipitation.  Apparently  Colonel  Goldie  does  not 
know  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  of  Manitoba  lies  along 
and  directly  in  touch  with  the  international  boundary,  and  that 
this  area  extends  across  the  eastern  half  of  Saskatchewan,  the 
next  province  to  the  west.  North  of  this  belt  and  as  far  north 
as  settlement  has  advanced,  this  fertility  continues,  embracing 
some  of  the  most  famous  wheat-plains  of  the  whole  country. 
Again,  in  Alberta,  the  most  western  province,  the  portion  ad- 
joining the  boundary-line  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
winter-wheat  section  of  great  productiveness  and  i«  also  an  ideal 
area  for  the  raising  of  herds  of  cattle. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  capital  required  by  the  home- 
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steader,  Colonel  Goldie  states  that  the  smallest  capital  a  man 
should  have  is  $2,000  (£400),  and  on  this  basis  proceeds  to 
summarize  the  cost  of  erecting  buildings.  Any  sum  expended  in 
the  erection  of  farm  buildings  of  a  permanent  character  is  not 
misspent  on  a  farm  which  the  settler  intends  to  make  his 
permanent  home,  but  if  a  man  has  very  little  money  to  spare  he 
can  get  along  well  enough  without  spending  anything  like 
$2,000.  Much  of  course  depends  on  the  locality.  If  the  farm 
is  near  timber  the  homesteader  can  build  comfortable  but  rude 
log  buildings  at  little  cost  save  the  labour.  His  neighbours 
will  willingly  come  in  a  body  and  give  a  day  to  putting 
up  the  walls  for  both  house  and  stable.  The  house  should 
be  roofed  well  with  both  shingles  and  tar-paper,  and  may  have 
only  a  lower  and  upper  room,  or  may  be  cheaply  partitioned 
into  more  rooms.  The  stable,  if  necessary,  can  be  roofed  warmly 
and  efficiently  by  building  a  small  haystack  on  the  top  of  it,  or  by 
a  covering  of  sods.  Some  of  the  early  settlers  in  Manitoba,  a 
province  now  past  the  primitive  period,  began  with  just  such 
buildings,  and  many  continued  to  live  in  the  old  log  houses  long 
after  they  had  quadrupled  their  holdings  and  were  financially  able 
to  erect  houses  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  or  more,  because  their  homes 
were  comfortable  and  surrounding  land  was  still  to  be  procured  at 
a  bargain,  affording  a  tempting  outlet  for  investment.  If  the 
farm  is  not  near  timber,  the  homsteader  can  still  build  a  habitable 
dwelling  for  the  $200  allowed  by  Colonel  Goldie,  and  his  neighbours 
will  no  doubt  willingly  give  him  a  day's  help  in  building  it,  for 
such  is  the  rule  of  the  prairie  land.  The  stable  need  not  cost  as 
much  as  $100,  as  two  thicknesses  of  boards  (one  of  a  cheap  grade) 
will  make  a  warm  place  for  the  animals  ;  no  flooring  is  necessary, 
and  the  roof  may  be  a  thick  and  well-rounded  covering  of  hay, 
which  insures  both  warmth  and  dryness.  The  actual  cost  of 
a  stable  of  this  kind  would  not  exceed  $50. 

The  $100  allowed  for  a  granary  is  not  a  necessary  initial 
expense.  The  homesteader  requires  no  granary  until  he  gets  a 
crop  and  that  will  be  nearly  two  years  from  the  start.  A  granary 
until  he  has  grain  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  need  not  be  a 
very  pretentious  affair.  The  first  year  he  will  want  a  place  for 
horse  food,  and  he  can  keep  enough  on  hand  in  a  very  small  and 
cheaply  erected  building,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  stable,  partitioned 
off.  As  for  a  piggery,  that  will  not  require  much  of  a  building  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  settler  who  cannot  extemporise  a  shelter 
for  two  pigs  at  a  less  cost  than  $20  is  not  likely  to  make  a  great 
success  as  a  prairie  farmer.  As  regards  a  hen-house,  the  settler 
must  first  get  hens,  and  as  he  will  not  be  likely  to  start  with 
more  than  two  or  three  and  will  have  to  use  them  for  hatching 
out  chickens,  he  need  not  worry  much  about  a  poultry  house, 
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However,  in  time,  a  good  and  well-stocked  poultry  house  is  a 
source  of  great  profit  and  convenience  to  the  farmer.  In  live- 
stocking  the  farm  Colonel  Goldie  has  forgotten  the  cow,  an  animal 
which  every  married  homesteader  ought  to  possess,  and  he  should 
seek  to  enlarge  his  herd  of  cattle  as  fast  as  possible.  Milk  and 
butter  are  necessities,  and  the  farmer  who  has  to  buy  butter 
should  as  speedily  as  possible  get  himself  into  a  position  to  sell 
it  instead.  On  the  whole,  Colonel  Goldie's  estimates  of  $480  for 
buildings  and  $560  for  live  stock  are  not  exorbitant,  but  the  right 
sort  of  a  man  should  be  able  to  begin  with  a  good  deal  less, 
and  to  succeed  where  other  men  with  twice  as  much  capital 
would  fail. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  implements  wheie  Colonel  Goldie's  worst 
mistakes  occur.  Included  in  the  items  on  the  list  which  he 
presents  as  containing  the  imperative  initial  expenditures  of  the 
homesteader  is  a  plough  at  a  cost  of  $75.  Now  the  only  plough 
a  homesteader  requires  for  the  first  year  or  two  is  what  is  called 
a  breaker.  This  plough  is  used  for  breaking  up  the  prairie  in  its 
wild  state,  and  that  is  the  first  work  which  the  homesteader  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  on  his  land.  Breakers  can  be  purchased 
for  $20  to  $30.  A  $75  plough  is  what  is  called  a  "  sulky  gang  " 
on  which  the  driver  rides,  but  it  is  used  only  by  farmers  on  large 
cultivated  farms.  Big  farmers,  men  with  money,  buying  a  large 
tract  of  land  and  breaking  up  hundreds  of  acres  the  first  year,  may 
use  sulky  breakers,  but  the  ordinary  kind  with  handles,  between 
which  a  man  walks,  is  all  that  a  homesteader  requires,  who  is 
anxious  to  economise  and  make  a  sure  beginning.  Colonel  Goldie 
also  tells  us  that  the  homesteader  must  have  a  seed  drill  costing 
$90  as  an  initial  expense.  Why  should  he  buy  such  a  drill  when 
he  will  have  no  land  to  sow  for  a  year?  And  the  prairie  land 
must  lie  exposed  to  the  elements  for  at  least  that  period.  The 
first  year  the  homesteader  may  put  in  a  patch  of  potatoes,  and 
for  this  a  twenty-five  cent  hoe  is  all  he  wants.  Even  the  next 
year  or  the  third,  or  until  he  gets  thirty  or  forty  acres  ready  for 
crop,  he  can  sow  his  wheat  by  hand,  and  as  long  as  he  harrows 
it  in  well  on  the  rich  new  soil  he  will  have  just  as  good  a  crop. 
The  same  with  the  $155  binder.  He  will  have  no  wheat  to  cut 
for  about  sixteen  months,  and  then  only  a  small  area.  By 
"  stocking  "  or  shocking  the  grain  of  some  neighbour  who  has  a 
crop  large  enough  to  warrant  having  a  binder  he  can  get  his  own 
grain  cut,  or  he  can,  if  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  steady 
reliable  man,  easily  purchase  a  binder  from  some  dealer  on  ex- 
tended terms  of  payment. 

Colonel  Goldie  regards  a  buggy  as  indispensable,  but  the 
majority  of  the  beginners  in  Manitoba,  the  oldest  of  the  prairie 
provinces,  were  content  with  a  waggon,  for  the  first  few  years. 
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A  buggy  is  convenient  and  comfortable,  but  a  homesteader  at 
starting  can  get  along  without  one.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  go  to  town  very  often ;  he  can  bring  back  a  month's  supplies 
when  he  does  make  the  trip,  and  in  many  cases  the  character  of 
the  load  would  necessitate  the  waggon  in  any  event.  Again, 
many  prosperous  farmers,  long  past  the  homesteading  stage,  do 
not  keep  tools  to  the  value  named  by  Colonel  Goldie. 

What  a  homesteader  needs  from  a  hired  man  is  difficult  to  see, 
and  yet  Colonel  Goldie  puts  down  the  sum  of  $200  for  a  "  hand." 
A  homesteader  will  have  but  one  plough  and  one  team  outfit,  so 
the  "  hand  "  would  have  to  follow  him  up  and  down  the  furrows 
for  companionship's  sake,  or  perhaps  it  is  intended  that  the 
homesteader  should  sit  on  the  door-step  and  watch  the  "  hand  " 
work  ?  The  homesteader  requires  no  hired  help  for  two  years  at 
least,  in  fact  he  should  have  considerable  time  to  work  for  others, 
and  so  get  some  ready  money,  that  is,  if  he  needs  it.  Otherwise 
he  could  find  something  to  do  in  the  way  of  improving  his  farm. 
In  busy  times,  during  the  first  year,  when  he  has  no  crop  of  his 
own,  a  man  with  a  team  and  waggon  can  earn  considerable 
money.  A  man  on  160  acres  does  not  require  a  hired  man  except 
in  harvest  and  haying,  even  after  he  has  all  his  land  under  culti- 
vation. Neighbouring  homesteaders  for  their  first  small  crops 
and  the  little  hay  they  need  can  do  without  any  hired  help  at  all 
by  what  is  called  "  changing  work."  A  lad  can  easily  assist  in 
harvesting  the  first  crops. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  which  have  come  under  my  own 
personal  observation  of  men  who  have  succeeded  in  the  Canadian 
West  against  what  to  Colonel  Goldie  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
odds. 

In  the  early  days  of  Manitoba  a  man  named  G settled  at 

the  foot  of  the  Biding  Mountains.  The  land  there  is  rich  and 
productive,  but  when  G—  -  settled  on  his  homestead  the  whole 
region  was  encumbered  with  a  thick  growth  of  bushes  and  shrub- 
bery, or  as  it  is  called  "  scrub."  This  dense  covering  made  the 
breaking  of  the  prairie  much  more  difficult  than  in  most  localities. 

G got  his  rude  buildings  erected  with  the  help  of  neighbours, 

and  being  practically  penniless,  with  a  large  family,  he  had  to 
struggle  for  some  years.  But  he  eventually  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  now  he  grows  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  every  year,  has 
large  herds  of  cattle,  plenty  of  horses  and  a  most  attractive  farm 
to  visit.  He  owns  640  acres  of  land,  has  a  splendid  brick  house 
and  good  outbuildings.  He  is  easily  worth  $25,000,  probably 
more,  and  is  free  of  all  incumbrances.  Although  he  settled  in 
what  was  practically  a  wilderness  with  a  young  family,  one  of  his 
daughters  has  achieved  notable  scholastic  distinction,  graduating 
from  the  little  prairie  school  to  the  college  in  Winnipeg.  Yet 
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G before  he  came  to  Manitoba  was  a  huckster  in  the  streets 

of  a  large  English  city,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  farming  except 
for  a  few  months  spent  in  Ontario,  an  eastern  province,  as  a  hired 
man.  His  success  was  due  to  frugality  when  it  was  necessary, 
and  to  unwearying  perseverance  and  industry.  He  had  no  capital 
other  than  his  health  and  vigour  and  his  shrewd  business  ability. 

Again,  B ,  an  Aberdeen  man,  began  with  nothing.     He 

reared  a  large  family  with  the  greatest  credit  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  about  1,200  acres  of  land.  He  has  a  fine  brick  house 
worth  about  $4,000  and  is  in  fact  a  wealthy  man.  Not  long  ago 
a  railway  crossed  his  original  homestead  where  he  resides,  and 
his  house  is  within  the  limits  of  a  little  village  with  dep6t,  grain 
elevators,  churches,  and  school.  But  his  success  is  due  to  his 
own  thrift  and  that  of  an  excellent  wife. 

The  success  of  a  homesteader  does  not  depend  on  his  financial 
start.  The  right  type  of  man  almost  invariably  succeeds  in 
Western  Canada.  There  is  an  elasticity  about  conditions,  and 
there  are  unlooked-for  and  unanticipated  opportunities  which  the 
astute  man  can  take  advantage  of.  The  single  man,  of  course,  has 
more  freedom  in  the  matter  of  striking  out  on  a  winning  course, 
but  the  married  man  with  the  right  sort  of  a  wife  has  all  com- 
petitors distanced  in  the  matter  of  initial  advantage.  Both  of 
the  men  instanced  above  began  their  Western  Canadian  careers 
without  capital,  but  they  had  excellent  wifely  helpmates,  and  to 
the  industry  and  frugality  of  these  women  much  of  the  family 
success  was  due.  The  married  Britisher  who  has  a  firm  belief  in 
his  own  powers  to  succeed  may  essay  a  career  in  Western  Canada 
more  or  less  fearlessly,  even  without  capital,  but  if  he  besides 
believing  in  himself  is  confident  that  his  wife  is  healthy,  strong, 
ambitious,  frugal  and  industrious,  he  need  have  no  fear  at  all. 

Newcomers  desiring  to  get  on  the  land  should  avoid  the  cities, 
where  tradesmen  alone  are  needed.  They  should  go  to  some  of 
the  young  towns  in  the  newer  district  and  if  they  are  in  earnest 
they  will  soon  find  their  opportunity. 

W.  H.  BELFOBD. 

WINNIPEG. 
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HOW   WE    ADMINISTER    OUR    NATIVE 
DEPENDENCIES 

SOME   OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

BY   MAJOR   ARTHUR    GLYN   LEONARD 

To  grasp  the  ethical  and  political  niceties  of  a  question  so 
comprehensive  and  intricate  as  the  administration  of  our  native 
dependencies  it  is  advisable — easier  in  addition — to  do  so  by  way 
of  comparison. 

Admittedly  it  is  a  far  cry  from  India  to  West  Africa,  and 
unquestionably  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two  peoples. 
Yet  a  common  humanity  apart  there  is  in  reality  much  that  is 
very  similar,  and  in  many  instances  identical.  One  prominent 
feature  that  coincides,  for  example,  is  the  non-existence  of  any 
homogeneous  community,  the  utter  absence  of  all  moral  unity 
or  nationality  in  either  sphere.  The  only  patriotism — if  patriotism 
it  can  be  called — belongs  to  the  village  or  community.  The 
patriarch  and  family  unit  is  the  central  and  all-absorbing  factor. 
Let  me  explain  this  in  a  few  words.  Nationality,  as  we  know, 
is  a  conglomerate  of  certain  leading  elements.  Some  of  the 
most  essential  of  these  are :  religion  ;  the  instinct  of  kinship ; 
the  sense  of  a  common  interest  coupled  with  the  association 
of  political  unity  and  co-operation.  Of  these  three  religion  is 
unquestionably  the  most  potential  and  important.  This  great 
factor  which  thrives  both  in  India  and  West  Africa,  is  funda- 
mentally ancestral,  in  spite  of  variations  and  differences,  largely 
superficial  and  external.  It  is  in  this  vital  element — which 
might,  if  judiciously  handled,  be  politically  turned  to  account 
by  us— that  there  exists  germs  out  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
develop  a  nationality.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
discussed  here.  It  is  rather  with  the  question  of  administration 
that  I  would  now  deal. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  are  the  executive  administrators  of 
both  these  great  estates  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  an  inquiry. 
But  the  resemblance  between  the  two  possessions  does  not 
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end  here.  The  system  that  obtains,  and  the  broad  principle 
on  which  it  is  based,  is  much  the  same.  But  it  varies  of  course 
with  regard  to  details,  and  so  as  to  fit  in  with  local  needs,  con- 
ditions, and  requirements.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
comparatively  West  African  administration  as  a  whole  and  in  an 
Imperial  sense  (the  sense  to  which  I  refer  all  through  this 
article)  although  part  of  it  is  as  old  as  that  of  India,  is  only  in 
its  inception,  whereas  in  India  the  machine  has  been  in 
working  order  now  for  at  least  five  decades.  Again  another 
point  of  resemblance  between  them  is,  that  both  are  independent 
of  England,  constitutionally  and  financially.  I  may  here  point 
out  that  the  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  that  of  Northern 
Nigeria,  which  gets  an  annual  Crown  grant  of  about  £300,000. 
But  as  soon  as  the  two  Nigerias  are  thrown  into  one  administra- 
tion— a  step  that  ought  to  have  been  taken  when  Lagos  was 
amalgamated  with  Southern  Nigeria — this  grant  will  no  longer 
be  necessary. 

Then  again  there  are  both  in  India  and  West  Africa — 
speaking  as  a  whole  and  not  in  any  ethnic  sense — two  main 
classes  to  be  considered ;  the  educated  and  the  uneducated. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  them  with  regard  to  the 
former  class.  This  in  India  is  entirely  native  in  its  aims,  feelings, 
and  sympathies.  In  West  Africa  it  is  mainly  a  hybrid  class 
mentally  and  morally.  Let  me  explain  myself  more  explicitly. 
I  am  not  here  alluding  to  half-castes,  but  more  especially  to  those 
who  by  education  and  training,  received  at  our  hands,  but  on 
wrong  lines  and  principles,  have  been  made  so.  Men  who, 
though  Africans  by  birth  and  environment,  have  been  Christian- 
ised and  Europeanised  beyond  and  out  of  all  semblance  to  what 
Nature  made  and  intended  them  to  be.  Men  whose  language, 
dress,  and  good  old  customs  have  been  taken  from  them,  who 
in  a  word  have  been  denationalised  and  demoralised.  Yet  men 
of  undoubted  intelligence,  of  great  earnestness,  and  of  a  certain 
moral  stamina  :  quite  capable,  if  left  in  their  own  natural  sphere, 
to  develop  as  Africans  into  civilised  human  beings.  In  a  word, 
instead  of  civilising  and  humanising  these  men,  we  have  con- 
verted them  into  hybrids.  We  have  as  it  were  attempted  to 
turn  a  fine  wild  buffalo  into  a  gentle  and  respectable  baa  lamb. 

But  the  principal  as  it  is  the  most  important  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  these  two 
great  dependencies  on  the  other,  is  Commerce.  And  this  it  is  well 
to  note  is  an  ever-increasing  factor.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether 
on  commercial  grounds  that  I  would  approach  the  subject,  but 
rather  on  the  political  aspect  of  our  British  administration.  It 
will  be  my  endeavour  in  these  pages  to  admit  that  the  material 
aspect  of  this  administration  is,  on  the  whole,  just  and  admirable, 
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although  of  course  there  is  room  for  improvement.  But  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  aspects  are  altogether  negligible  if  not 
minus  quantities.  By  spiritual  I  do  not  mean  in  the  religious  sense 
according  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  imply  all  that  is  highest  and  deepest  in  the  moral 
and  personal  character  of  a  people.  Yet  I  do  not  refer  either 
solely  or  entirely  to  their  religion.  But  I  mean  plainly  that  soul 
or  spirit  that  is  present  in  every  community,  no  matter  how 
lowly,  degraded  or  abject,  that  soul  which  is  to  be  found  even 
in  the  dregs  or  outcasts  of  human  society — that  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship which  makes  the  whole  world  kin — that  craving  for 
sympathy  which  makes  even  the  brute  creation  one  with  us. 

It  will  also  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  the  unity  and 
future  of  the  mother-country  and  her  dependencies  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  thorough  comprehension  and  utilisation 
of  this  great  and  indispensable  element.  Because  however 
economically  essential  material  prosperity  undoubtedly  is,  the 
political  stability  of  a  congeries  of  States  such  as  the  British 
Empire  is  composed  of,  is  by  no  means  independent  of  it.  It 
is  this  sympathy  in  fact  which  in  a  crisis  will  turn  the  balance 
by  a  single  hair.  Psychologically  therefore  the  matter  resolves 
itself,  after  all,  into  a  question  of  interests — our  own  quite  as 
much  as  those  of  the  natives. 

Turning  first  of  all  to  India,  we  find  that  the  unit  of  the 
executive  administration  is  the  district  officer.  This  official  is 
the  executive  chief  and  administrator  of  the  tract  of  country 
committed  to  his  charge.  He  is  more  or  less  supreme  over 
every  one  and  everything,  except  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  Above  the  district  officers,  are  the  divisional  com- 
missioners. A  division  usually  comprises  from  four  to  six 
districts.  Nine  such  of  these  divisions  are  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  The  title  of  divisional  commissioner  in 
West  Africa  has  recently  been  changed  to  that  of  provincial 
commissioner.  The  district  commissioners  are  divided  into  grades, 
namely :  Senior,  first,  second  and  third  class  and  assistants. 
In  Northern  Nigeria,  however,  these  commissioners  are  called 
residents,  those  of  the  first  class  occupying  much  the  same 
position  as  divisional  or  provincial  commissioners,  being  as  a 
rule  in  charge  of  provinces,  and  residents  of  the  second  and 
third  class  of  districts;  assistant  residents  being  equivalent  to 
assistant  district  commissioners.  There  is  but  one  lieutenant- 
governor  so  far,  but  he  is  confined  exclusively  to  Southern 
Nigeria.  For  all  practical  purposes  however,  the  distribution 
and  the  system  are  much  the  same. 

This  may  also  be  said  with  regard  to  the  duties.  These  are 
principally  those  of  supervision.  In  most  matters  the  district 
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officers  exercise  a  general  superintendence,  but  especially  in  those 
connected  with  revenue.  They  are  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  local  officials,  also  the  Zamindars  or  chiefs  and  the 
Government.  As  such  they  are  expected  to  collect,  sift  and  collate, 
in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible,  all  the  information  they  receive. 
In  revenue  matters  the  commissioners  in  India  are  in  their  turn 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Calcutta,  while 
in  other  matters  they  are  directly  under  the  Government.  In 
West  Africa  however  although  they  are  responsible  to  the 
Customs  department,  with  regard  specifically  to  customs  duties, 
and  to  the  Treasury  or  Finance  department  regarding  all  other 
sources  of  revenue,  on  all  other  matters  they  come  nominally 
under  the  governor  and  legislative  council,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  former  alone  is  the  directing  authority  subject  to  the  central 
control  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view  the  most  important  duties  that  the  district  officer  is 
called  upon  to  perform  is  the  collection  of  reliable  statistics 
under  certain  heads.  These  are  concerning  the  material  progress 
of  the  people,  internal  and  frontier  trade,  the  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation,  the  description  of  crops,  the  food  supply,  the 
emigration  and  other  movements  of  the  people,  the  relation 
existing  between  landlords  and  tenants.  These  duties  apply 
more  to  Indian  commissioners  than  to  West  African,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  a  permanently  settled  province,  in 
contradistinction  to  provinces  under  a  temporary  settlement, 
or  in  Zamindaris  where  the  proprietary  right  of  the  landlord 
is  recognised.  But  although  West  African  administration  is 
in  a  rougher  state  and  the  system  by  means  of  which  it  is 
carried  on  is  not  so  elaborate,  district  officers  are  expected  to 
collect  very  much  the  same  class  of  information.  This  in  a 
great  measure  is  generally  imperfect  and  inaccurate,  also  very 
elementary  or  superficial,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  interior  is  still  in  a  barbarous  or  at  least  unsettled  con- 
dition. Due  regard  however  is  had  to  this  circumstance  by  the 
authorities. 

In  India  again  the  district  officer  has  to  submit  a  weekly 
report  in  connection  with  the  rainfall,  the  weather,  state  of 
crops  and  prices.  In  a  report  of  this  nature  accuracy  is  of  vital 
importance  when  famine  or  scarcity  is  apprehended.  But  as 
accuracy  of  this  specific  kind  is  out  of  the  question  in  West 
Africa,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  confined  areas  on  or  near  the 
seaboard,  and  famine — beyond  that  confined  to  certain  areas 
in  Northern  Nigeria — is  yet  unknown,  these  weekly  reports 
are  not,  of  course,  called  for.  So  far  quarterly  reports  only  on 
the  state  of  the  districts  are  furnished.  Another  important  duty 
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is  that  of  inspection  or  travelling  in  the  district.  In  India, 
district  officers  are  obliged  to  be  on  tour  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  ninety  days  in  the  year,  officers  in  charge  of  sub- 
divisions for  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  days.  These 
tours  are  regarded  by  the  Government  as  of  great  importance 
from  an  administrative  standpoint.  They  enable  and  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  the  officials  into  touch  with  the  people.  The 
former  can  look  into  matters  for  themselves,  and  in  this  way 
can  better  estimate  the  wants  and  requirements,  the  needs  and 
necessities  that  are  most  urgently  required.  The  latter  have 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  make  known  their  various 
grievances  or  complaints. 

In  this  same  practical  way  the  district  officer  is  given  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  district 
and  the  people.  This  serves  him  in  good  stead  during  the 
ordinary  routine  of  his  court  work.  But  combined  with  travel- 
ling is  the  work  of  local  inspections  of  subordinate  officers,  usually 
natives.  These  inspections  are  as  oil  to  the  machinery  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  administration.  They  tend  in  fact 
to  instil  a  wholesome  awe  into  the  minds  of  these  under- 
lings. On  these  tours  the  district  officer  is  often  obliged  to 
turn  his  attention  to  a  variety  of  matters  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  pays  and  receives  visits  from  in- 
fluential Zamindars,  attempts  the  amicable  settlement  of  some 
boundary  or  land  dispute  between  a  landlord  and  his  tenants. 
He  makes  inquiries  as  to  the  course  and  direction  of  trade, 
immigration,  any  unusual  emigration  or  other  internal  move- 
ments of  the  people. 

He  notes  the  condition  of  the  crops,  the  progress  of  irrigation 
and  the  state  of  embankments ;  inquires  into  matters  concern- 
ing land  revenue,  rent  administration,  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  certain  local  matters. 
He  inspects  schools,  dispensaries,  police  stations,  pounds  and 
registry  offices,  overhauls  settlements  made  by  subordinate  officers 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  rates  imposed  are  fair  and  just ;  looks 
into  the  working  of  the  regular  and  village  police,  and  sees  that 
notorious  characters  and  convicted  offenders  are  properly  looked 
after.  Ganja  opium  and  liquor  shops  are  inspected,  also  roads 
to  see  if  they  are  being  kept  in  proper  repair.  The  evasion 
of  the  licence  tax  by  any  well-to-do  traders  is  another  matter 
that  requires  attention.  The  sanitation  of  villages,  the  state 
of  roads  and  commumications,  drainage,  vaccination,  vital  and 
mortuary  statistics,  besides  various  other  matters  too  numerous 
to  mention,  claim  his  care.  In  a  word,  his  duties  are  absolutely 
Protean  in  their  variety,  and  the  more  conscientious  and  hard- 
working the  district  officer,  the  more  Protean  do  they  become. 
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It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  the  duties  of  the 
district  officer  in  West  Africa  are,  generally  speaking,  anything 
like  as  varied  or  as  numerous  as  those  of  his  Indian  confrere. 
Of  course  there  are  possibly  a  few  exceptions  to  this  at  Govern- 
mental headquarters  and  in  some  of  the  towns  or  important 
stations  on  the  coast.  All  the  same  they  are  heavy  enough 
provided  the  district  commissioner  does  not  slur  over  his  work 
and  do  it  superficially.  Indeed,  in  a  certain  sense  he  is  even 
more  a  jack-in-the-box  than  the  Indian  district  officer.  In 
addition  to  being  a  magistrate,  a  treasury  officer,  a  policeman, 
a  customs  official,  a  postmaster,  a  registrar  of  births  and  deaths, 
a  storekeeper,  a  marine  officer,  a  doctor,  an  engineer,  a  curator, 
on  occasions  a  soldier,  an  arbitrator,  he  has  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything  from  building  a  house  or  repairing  engines,  to  drawing 
up  treaties  and  land  leases.  In  a  certain  measure  too,  a  greater 
moral  responsibility  rests  upon  his  shoulders.  That  is,  of  course, 
if  he  is  not  altogether  an  official  automaton,  sealed  with  official 
sealing-wax,  and  tied  hand  and  foot  by  red  tape.  For  restric- 
tions such  as  these  make  it  much  more  difficult — well-nigh  im- 
possible in  fact — to  deal  with  barbaric  peoples  and  conditions, 
more  especially  when  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  there  is 
invariably  no  ethnic  knowledge  whatever. 

Unfortunately,  too,  no  organised  or  systematic  attempt  has 
so  far  been  made  by  the  authorities  to  encourage  the  study  of 
their  sociology.  Worse  than  this,  travelling  in  districts — one  of 
the  features  upon  which  the  Indian  Government  places  so  much 
importance — has,  on  the  whole,  been  more  or  less  discouraged. 
That  is  to  say,  it  has  up  to  quite  recently  been  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  governor.  This  means  that  if  the  latter  is  keen 
on  earning  a  cheap  reputation  as  a  financier  with  the  Colonial 
Office,  he  maintains  a  cheese-paring  policy,  and  cuts  down 
expenses — including  those  of  travelling — right,  left,  and  centre. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  strong  on  development,  travelling 
is  encouraged.  But  there  is  always  the  danger  that  a  governor 
of  this  kind  becomes  too  extravagant  and  outruns  the  constable. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Dependency  then  exceeds  the  revenue. 
This  leads  to  the  inevitable  loan.  A  financial  burden  is  thus 
laid  upon  the  country  before  it  has  even  got  to  stand  firmly  upon 
its  economic  legs.  A  new  governor  succeeds  him  who  has 
scruples,  is  narrower,  or  less  extravagant  in  his  views,  therefore 
cuts  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,  and  once  more  expenses 
have  to  be  boiled  down.  Taking  into  consideration  this  and 
other  grave  drawbacks,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  both  officials 
and  natives  are  placed  at  an  evident  disadvantage.  But  it  is 
not  on  these  features  that  I  would  dwell.  It  remains  for  us  now 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the  work,  both  in  degree 
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and  kind,  performed  by  district  officers  in  India  and  West  Africa 
that  has  been  under  consideration. 

If  we  examine  the  Blue  Books  or  reports  of  these  district 
officers  from  lowest  to  highest — i.e.  the  actual  result  of  the  work 
performed  by  them — one  fact  stands  out  pre-eminent,  dominating 
all  others.  This  is,  that  the  entire  basis  of  our  administration, 
whether  in  India  or  West  Africa,  is  commerce.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Financial  independence  is  undoubtedly  sound  and 
practical.  Upon  it  the  political  stability  of  a  country  rests  as 
on  a  sure  and  certain  foundation.  It  is  in  fact  a  complete  and 
striking  justification  of  any  national  undertaking.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness matter,  and  after  all  administration  in  the  main  is  a  business 
matter.  Besides  there  is  no  denying  that  commerce  is  one  of 
the  greatest  civilising  factors  in  existence.  But  it  is  only  too 
evident  that  everything  is  sacrificed  to  this  fetich.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  reason  trade  is  so  strenuously  encouraged  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  out  of  any  deep  feeling  for  India  or  West  Africa 
and  their  peoples,  or  even  for  Great  Britain,  but  in  reality  because 
of  the  revenue  it  brings  in.  The  greater  this  is,  the  greater  the 
kudos  for  the  administrators.  The  Dependency  must  be  made 
self-supporting.  In  this  sense  it  must  be  independent.  This 
is  to  some  extent,  and  if  not  carried  too  far,  an  honourable  and 
worthy  sentiment.  From  the  official  standpoint,  the  wonderful 
progress  and  expansion  of  trade  is  practically  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  prosperity  of  these  countries ,  under  British  rule. 
This  most  undoubtedly  is  true,  oh  self-complacent  Briton.  But 
it  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture — the  material. 

This  material  prosperity  is  without  question  highly  com- 
mendable. So  also  is  the  fact,  that  taken  as  a  whole  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  has  much  improved  under"  our  rule.  This 
too,  is  a  fact  that,  although  it  may  be  disputed,  is  obvious  in 
many  ways ;  in  the  cheapening  of  food,  the  diminishing  of  taxa- 
tion, improvement  in  communications,  sanitation,  etc ;  in  the 
peace  and  security  enjoyed ;  the  justice  obtained ;  the  means 
of  getting  comparative  luxuries  and  even  the  necessaries  of 
life  that  were  formerly  unprocurable.  Also  in  the  fact  that  the 
income  of  the  ryot  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  having  risen 
from  some  £2  Is.  per  head  to  £2  9s.  6d.  For  low  as  this  is,  in 
comparison  to  the  wage  of  the  British  labourer,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  climate  is  not  so  rigorous  in  an  economic 
or  expensive  sense,  also  that  the  wants  of  the  Hindu  in  the 
direction  of  clothes,  house  rent,  fuel,  amusements,  etc.,  are  in 
every  way  fewer  and  lighter. 

This  after  all  is  only  in  the  day's  work  and  in  the  day's  pay. 
In  a  personal  sense  it  brings  rulers  and  ruled  no  nearer  to  each 
other  than  they  are.  The  one  gives  his  decisions,  judgment, 
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mediation,  arbitration  or  advice  as  his  duty,  for  which  he  is 
paid.  The  other  expects  it  as  his  just  privilege  or  right — the 
due  that  he  is  entitled  to  for  his  submission,  and  for  the  con- 
tributions he  makes  towards  the  revenue.  This  does  not  apply 
so  pointedly  to  West  Africa,  where  there  is  no  direct  taxation, 
the  revenue  being  raised  from  customs  duties  only.  Still  it 
does  apply.  In  no  personal  way  therefore  does  this  intercourse 
tighten  the  bond  between  them.  It  is  purely  and  exclusively 
official.  Accordingly,  it  is  apt  if  anything  to  loosen,  also  to 
widen  it.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  done  does  more  harm  than 
good  in  fact. 

What  however  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture — the  spiritual  ? 
What  of  the  spiritual  sympathies  of  these  deeply  emotional  and 
sensitive  peoples?  This  material  aspect  is  all  very  right  and 
proper,  but  where  does  that  most  essential  element,  the  personal, 
come  in  ?  Look  into  any  government  report,  or  get  into  actual 
touch  as  I  have  done  with  district  officers  both  in  India  and 
West  Africa,  and  how  much  will  you  learn  from  them  of  the 
people  ?  How  much  that  is  of  real  political  and  social  worth  or 
moral  value  ?  How  much  of  that  common  human  element  that 
would  bring  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  into  touch  with  one  another? 
Does  knowledge  and  information  such  as  district  officers  are 
always  collecting,  useful,  nay  valuable  though  it  certainly  is 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  get  them  into  real  touch  with 
those  under  them  ?  Do  these  same  district  officers  go  amongst 
the  village  folk — the  folk  who  both  in  India  and  West  Africa 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  and  the  mainstay  of  the  country 
—and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  life,  their  ways 
and  habits  ? 

But  even  admitting  that  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties 
they  do  go  amongst  them,  what  do  they  know  of  the  life  and 
sociology  of  the  people  ?  Practically  nothing  beyond  the  merest 
superficialities.  What  is  more,  they  do  not  want  to  know,  and 
make  no  effort  in  that  direction !  Yet  it  is  in  the  village,  both 
in  India  and  West  Africa,  that  the  life  and  peculiar  sociology  of 
the  people  centres.  Much  as  this  applies  to  the  former,  it  is 
in  a  certain  direction  even  more  applicable  to  the  latter ;  because 
with  few  exceptions — notably  in  Northern  Nigeria  and  the  Lagos 
interior,  there  are  no  towns  or  cities  in  the  proper  sense.  In 
India,  however,  notably  is  village  life  more  advanced,  and  on  a 
higher  social  level  than  in  West  Africa,  including  even "  the 
Muslim  States,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  varied  and  picturesque. 
There  is  of  course  one  very  prominent  difference  between  the 
two  as  regards  the  social  status.  This  is  that  in  lieu  of  the 
Byotwari  or  peasant  proprietorship  in  India,  domestic  slavery  is 
the  leading  feature  of  the  patriarchal  system  of  West  Africa. 
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Now  if  only  the  inclinations  of  the  district  officer  lay  that  way, 
if  only  the  average  official  was  as  a  rule  a  little  more  sociable 
and  sympathetic,  a  trifle  less  egotistical  and  insular,  he  has  here 
under  his  very  nose  a  most  luxuriant  gold  mine  in  a  human 
sense. 

In  the  village  folk  of  India — be  they  in  Madras,  Orissa, 
Bengal,  the  North- West  Provinces  or  Bombay-  he  will  find  a 
society  composed  of  characters  and  personalities  as  interesting 
as  they  are  varied.  In  the  professions  and  trades,  the  official 
and  public  life,  he  will  find  much  to  entertain  him,  and  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  his  propensities  or  inclinations— his 
scientific  curiosity  or  his  intellectual  perception.  If  he  is  at 
all  poetic  in  his  fancies,  he  has  but  to  call  on  the  poet.  It  is 
true  he  may  find  him  a  grave,  dignified  and  grey-bearded  old 
gentleman  wearing  spectacles.  Nevertheless,  if  he  makes  his 
acquaintance,  he  will  discover  that  he  has  an  imagination  as 
vivid  as  it  is  remarkable — an  imagination  that,  on  occasions, 
can  run  riot  over  unrealities,  sophistries,  and  pure  unadulterated 
speculation  with  the  same  ease  and  fluency  as  the  forked  lightning 
does  over  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  !  But  if  our  district  officer 
is  in  earnest,  if  he  is  really  in  search  of  knowledge,  if  he 
recognises  that  this  fervid  land  of  Hind  is  a  country  of  songs, 
of  hymns,  poems  and  epics — one  epic  of  which  is  little  if  at  all 
behind  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  great  Greek  epic — the 
village  poet  will  be  only  too  happy  to  further  his  knowledge. 

In  the  magnificent  Maba-bharata  he  will  be  struck  with  the 
grand  simplicity  of  its  narrative,  the  virtuous  and  heroic  nature 
of  its  character,  the  splendour  of  its  incidents,  the  fact  that, 
excepting  the  Iliad,  no  work  of  imagination  ever  written  is  so  rich 
yet  so  true  to  nature  in  the  portrayal  of  the  human  character. 
If  he  visits  one  of  these  villages  in  the  southern  provinces, 
between  8  P.M.  and  2  A.M.  in  the  morning  during  the  summer 
and  when  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  he  will  find  the  local 
bard  expounding  this  great  epic,  or  perhaps  the  Ramayana,  to  a 
sympathetic  and  attentive  audience.  But  if  this  will  not  satisfy 
his  thirst  for  knowledge,  if  he  wants  to  dip  deeper  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  and  other  great  books  on  ethics,  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  for  a  very  small  douceur  the  poet  will 
be  quite  ready  and  able  to  instruct  him. 

Then  again,  for  a  district  officer  who  is  a  man  of  deep  con- 
victions the  priest  is  at  hand.  There  is  no  village  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India  without  its  priest  or  temple. 
Both  are  indispensable  and  inevitable  institutions.  Without 
them  village  life  would  be  impossible.  There  are  usually  two 
classes  of  priests,  the  one  Brahmin,  the  other  of  the  people. 
In  the  craftiness,  subtlety  and  intelligence  of  these  preceptors, 
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in  the  enormous  power  they  wield  over  their  flocks,  the  district 
officer  would,  in  a  few  years,  gain  a  deeper  psychological  insight 
into  the  inner  life  of  these  people  than  fifty  years  of  touring 
his  district  would  teach  him.  So  too  in  the  money-lenders  (of 
the  village,  also  of  the  class  whose  business  is  lending)  he  will 
meet  with  a  class  who  can  meet,  if  not  outdo  the  priests  on 
their  own  ground  of  craftiness — a  class  who  are  the  ruination 
of  the  villagers— whose  faults  are  many,  but  whose  virtues  are 
few — whose  busy  brains  never  cease  to  devise  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  further  their  own  interests  and  to  ruin  the  interests 
of  others.  Yet  with  the  glorious  inconsistency  which  characterises 
that  thoughtless  and  inconsequent  creature  man,  the  priests  and 
temples  in  India  have  in  this  community  of  extortioners  helpers 
who  are  ever  ready  and  generous  even  to  munificence.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  class  throughout  the  whole  of  that  great  peninsula 
which  takes  so  apparently  absorbing  an  interest  in  spending  its 
money  on  objects  of  this  nature. 

In  every  village,  too,  there  is  a  schoolmaster,  a  doctor,  a 
musician,  a  fortune-teller,  a  devil  dancer,  an  accountant,  a 
magistrate,  the  householder,  the  farmer,  the  barber,  the  black- 
smith, the  basket-maker,  the  bazaar  man,  the  bricklayer,  the 
carpenter,  the  goldsmith,  the  oil  presser,  the  potter,  the  stone- 
mason, the  shepherd,  the  swineherd,  the  shoemaker,  the  sweeper, 
the  washerman  and  the  well-digger.  There  are,  too,  certain 
ancient  and  time-honoured  institutions,  the  village  inn,  the 
panchaiyet  or  court  of  arbitration  and  the  proverbial  law-suit. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  under  the  head  of  amusements,  there 
is  the  fair,  the  village  drama,  athletic  exercises,  gambling,  and 
sports  such  as  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  etc.  But  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  what  a  wealth  of  human  knowledge  is  here  at 
the  foot  of  the  proud  conqueror,  if  only  he  would  make  use  of 
it,  and  not  spurn  it  from  him. 

Here,  unfortunately,  however,  is  the  difficulty.  Simple  and 
docile  as  these  village  folk  are,  they  are  at  the  same  time  bright  and 
intelligent.  Warm-hearted  and  emotional,  they  are  sympathetic 
to  a  degree,  have  all  the  feelings  and  passions  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  implanted  in  them,  possess  the  same  human  nature 
as  we  do,  are  willing  to  meet  us  even  more  than  half-way. 
Their  submissive  attitude  is  not  only  to  be  seen  in  their  spirit 
of  obedience,  but  also  in  their  spirit  of  sympathy  and  in  the 
respect  they  have  for  us.  Not  only  in  this,  however,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  gratitude— a  spirit  that  we  profess  not  to  see,  but  that 
is  there  all  the  same. 

It  is  we,  frigid  and  insular  icicles,  who  hang  back  or  stand 
aloof.  We  who  reject  their  fellowship,  not  so  much  with  open 
and  undisguised  scorn,  but  with  that  frigidity  of  aloofness  that 
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is  crueller  and  worse.  We  in  fact  throw  from  us  the  only  factor 
that  can  draw  the  bond  between  them  and  us  still  closer,  and 
make  it  still  surer ;  that  factor  which  in  the  long  but  ultimate 
future  will  decide  the  question  both  in  Africa  and  India  as  to 
union  or  disruption.  For  in  the  eyes  of  these  simple  village 
folk  (Indian  or  African)  the  white  man  figures  as  a  demigod 
holding  in  his  hands  the  power  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  life  and 
death.  We  have  it  in  our  own  hands,  therefore,  to  show  them 
by  our  conduct  that  as  we  are  strong  so  we  can  be  merciful,  also 
that  we  can  temper  with  clemency  and  sympathy  the  hard  and 
stern  materialism  of  our  rule. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  in  West  African 
village  life  there  is  not  the  diversity  and  variety  that  we  find  in 
India.  Still  even  in  these  barbarous  wilds  there  is  much  that  is 
picturesque  and  interesting.  There  is  the  same  human  nature, 
the  same  emotions  and  sympathies,  the  same  passions  and  char- 
acteristics. True  the  passions  are  fierce  and  the  instincts  wilder, 
but  only  at  times.  There  is  also  much  patience  and  humour, 
simplicity  combined  with  subtlety,  much  native  gravity  and 
dignity.  On  the  whole,  however,  even  though  the  terrors  of 
witchcraft  dominate  their  life,  and  demons  in  their  myriads 
haunt  it  at  every  turn,  these  Africans  are  a  joyous  and  a  laughter- 
loving  people  in  whom  the  sense  of  humour  and  play  abound. 
Space,  however,  prevents  me  from  saying  as  much  about  them 
as  I  should  like  to. 

Eegarding  the  matter  from  a  strictly  accurate  standpoint, 
the  official  attitude  is  unfortunately  averse  to  "  all  this  kind  of 
thing."  According  to  the  official  code  of  etiquette,  aloofness 
is  good  form — the  correct  official  attitude.  Any  show  of  feeling 
extremely  bad  form — a  mistake  altogether.  It  is  in  fact  infra 
dig.  Any  departure  from  a  stolid  front  of  reserve  might  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and  result  in  loss  of  dignity  and  influence.  Again 
the  official  assumption  is  that  any  action  taken  by  an  officer  in 
this  direction  would  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  It  is  difficult, 
almost  impossible  says  "  Officious  "  to  alter  social  customs.  (As  if 
he  was  either  asked  or  wanted  to  make  such  alterations  !)  A 
government  he  goes  on  to  say,  may  of  course  do  much  in  shaping 
moral  and  material  progress,  but  social  never,  that  is  entirely  a 
matter  for  missionaries,  philanthropists  and  such-like,  who  are  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  administration.  Let  them  look 
to  these  and  such  kindred  subjects,  and  allow  the  government 
to  look  after  the  administration. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  should  pay  its  way.  In  principle 
as  well  as  in  practice  this  is  absolutely  essential.  The  trade  and 
agriculture  of  the  country  must  be  improved.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly so.  But  is  it  not  as  much  the  duty  of  the  administra- 
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tion  to  get  into  social  touch  with  .the  people?  Essential  as  is 
the  economic  aspect  in  a  political  sense,  is  not  the  social  equally 
so  ?  Is  there  no  soul  in  the  people  ?  Surely  even  in  the  despised 
negro  there  is  a  soul,  and  a  deep  well  of  sympathies  which  are 
only  too  responsive  to  the  merest  touch.  Is  it  right  then  that 
an  administration  should  consist  of  all  matter  and  no  soul  ? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  the  money-making  Briton, 
Man — especially  when  his  colour  is  darker  than  his  own — is  but 
a  machine — a  means  to  an  end :  that  end  the  realisation  of 
wealth.  For  even  his  political  schemes  all  tend  towards  the 
same  gilded  object.  The  idea  of  a  soul  in  this  human  automaton 
never  occurs  to  him.  But  if  by  any  chance  it  does,  it  is  a  topic 
that  he  refers  to  women-folk  and  theocrats.  He  never  discusses 
it.  It  is  too  shadowy,  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  bucket-shop 
speculation,  has  not  enough  commercial  value  or  utility  about 
it  to  suit  his  rabid  materialism.  For  such  things  he  has  no  time. 
No  time  in  fact  for  anything  except  to  make  money.  He  loses 
sight  of  the  acme  of  the  whole  matter — that  man  is  a  human 
and  above  all  sociable  animal.  That  to  seek,  or  at  all  events 
to  cultivate  his  society  is  to  gain  his  sympathy.  To  shun  or 
even  to  avoid  it,  creates  antipathy  and  makes  an  enemy  of  him. 

To  the  native  mind,  whether  Indian  or  African,  the  contrast 
between  our  administration  and  their  own  is  most  marked. 
The  relationship  that  exists  between  the  Zamindar  and  his 
tenants  or  the  patriarchal  chief  and  his  slaves  is  paternal.  Their 
ruler  or  master  (and  in  West  Africa  their  owner  also),  he  is  at  the 
same  time  their  father  and  mother.  They  are  his  children.  He 
is  in  fact  everything  to  them,  hence  the  term.  Deprived  of  his 
overshadowing  protection  by  our  rule,  these  villagers,  in  their 
native  simplicity  and  helplessness,  would  thrust  this  paternity  if 
they  could  upon  the  district  officer. 

•  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  address  him  as  such.  But  the 
expression  falls  flat  on  his  insular  ears  and  frigid  personality. 
The  to  them  familiar  title  is  a  vain  and  empty  sound  to  him. 
It  conveys  no  meaning,  no  tender  feeling  of  any  kind.  He  laughs 
at  what  to  him  appears  a  palpable  absurdity.  Often,  worse  luck, 
he  treats  it  with  a  thinly  concealed  and  affected  sneer.  Yet  to 
these  deeply  emotional  and  sensitive  people  it  is  full  of  the 
deepest  meaning.  It  is  full  also  of  pathos,  of  tender  and 
touching  memories.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  weak  to  the  strong — of 
the  oppressed  to  their  deliverer — of  the  unprotected  to  their  lord 
and  protector.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  children  to  their  father  and 
mother — the  nourishers  and  providers  of  their  wants.  It  is  a  cry 
that  wells  up  from  their  inmost  depths.  There  is  in  it  a  history 
or  rather  tradition,  that  is  hoary  with  the  reverent  associations 
of  the  Eternal  Ages. 
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In  a  political  and  administrative  sense  the  good  will  and 
sympathy  of  a  subjugated  race  is  a  powerful  factor.  It  is  a  factor 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  a  factor  that  has  to  do  with  the 
future,  more  so  even  than  the  present.  The  want  of  an  element 
so  potent  in  preserving  the  union  of  any  two  political  units  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  bringing  about  disruption.  Great  un- 
doubtedly as  is  the  trade-created  bond,  with  regard  to  India  in 
particular,  disruption  is  always  possible.  What  would  be  the 
effect  to  Great  Britain  of  such  disruption  politically  and  economic- 
ally? If  not  great  politically,  economically  at  least  it  "would  be 
enormous.  In  considering  the  matter  this  fact  too  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  because  of,  or  rather  through  the  political  connection 
that  has  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  India  that  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  has  so  largely  developed.  Were  India  to 
become  independent  this  would  cease  altogether,  or  at  all  events 
diminish  considerably.  But  should  she  pass  into  other  hands- 
Japan  for  instance — it  would  cease  for  certain. 

Are  we  doing  the  right  thing  then,  from  the  standpoint  of 
statecraft,  in  neglecting  the  soul  element  in  an  administration 
— in  rejecting  a  sympathy  that  is  within  our  reach — that  is 
practically  proffered  us  ?  This  it  seems  to  me  is  the  vital  issue 
with  regard  to  the  administrative  problem  of  our  Asiatic  and 
African  dependencies.  Upon  this  rests  the  solution  of  the  whole 
future.  It  is  either  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  this  human 
policy  that  will  decide  the  ultimate  future  of  our  Imperial  unity 
— in  other  words  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire.  To  understand 
a  question  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  — embracing  as  it  does 
issues  and  interests  that  are  imperial  and  international,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  a  close  connection  in  reality  exists 
between  history  and  politics.  They  are  in  fact  variations  or 
different  aspects  of  the  same  study.  Or  to  be  more  practical, 
they  are  different  factors  of  the  same  human  growth ;  mental 
developments  that  are  bound  up  with  our  closest  and  deepest 
interests. 

The  best,  the  only  really  practical  way,  in  fact,  of  grasping  the 
kernel  of  any  single  national  history  is  to  study  and  work  at  it  in 
such  a  way  and  always  with  the  one  object  of  grasping  its  future. 
It  is  this  prescience,  this  power  to  look  ahead  and  foresee  the 
future,  vague  and  blank  though  it  may  appear,  that  marks  out 
and  differentiates  the  statesman  from  the  ordinary  politician  or 
administrator.  Without  question,  therefore,  history  is  a  matter 
that  cannot  be  taken  seriously  enough.  It  is  tot  essential,  too 
material  and  too  vital  to  our  own  deepest  material  interests  to  be 
treated  otherwise.  The  knowledge  of  it— exact  and  thorough  as  this 
should  be — is  indispensable  to  every  administrator  or  politician. 
In  fact,  as  culture  spreads  and  civilisation  advances  the  study  of 
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history  will  inevitably  become  more  and  more  scientific.  That 
day  when  history  was  merely  a  kingly  pageant  or  a  glittering 
panorama  of  royal  trivialities  has  vanished. 

It  would  be  wiser,  therefore,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  cause 
from  which  they  spring,  in  order  to  modify,  check  or  prevent 
them.  To  anyone  who  has  been  all  over  India  and  a  great  part 
of  Africa,  as  I  have,  and  who  has  got  into  touch  with  their  various 
peoples,  one  fact  is  patent.  There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  or  restless- 
ness, a  sort  of  unconscious  discontent,  that  is  gently  simmering. 
It  is  a  spirit  that  may  simmer  and  smoulder  for  generations. 
But  it  is  possible  that  at  any  crucial  moment,  a  spirit  such  as 
this,  through  the  efforts  and  inspiration  of  Brahminism,  Islam, 
Fetishism  or  Nationalism,  through  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand 
different  channels  in  fact,  might  burst  out  into  active  and  ag- 
gressive opposition  to  our  government.  Where  there  is  smoke 
there  are  always  embers.  Among  races— especially  those  which 
are  warlike  or  barbaric — that  have  been  subjugated,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  never  wholly  dies.  It  may  be  passive,  it  may  be 
dormant,  but  it  is  always  there,  and  just  a  mere  spark  may  set 
it  alight. 

There  are,  too,  various  inimical  or  at  all  events  unfriendly 
forces  and  energies — religion,  secret  societies,  political  associations, 
intrigue,  conspiracies,  etc.  All  these,  like  moles,  work  underneath 
the  surface.  They  cannot  be  despised.  They  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Coercive  measures  only  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  A  know- 
ledge of  Irish  history  will  make  this  as  clear  as  daylight.  There 
is  one  effective  remedy  to  remove  or  counteract  a  cancer  so 
dangerous,  and  only  one.  It  is  ours  to  give  and  ours  to  withhold. 
That  palliative  is  sympathy. 

We  cannot  in  all  conscience  expect  to  receive  more  than  we 
give.  If  as  occupying  the  ground  of  vantage  we  cannot  rise  to 
the  sublimity  of  giving  more  than  we  receive,  at  least  we  can 
administer  our  great  estates  in  such  a  way  that  the  giver  and 
receiver  are  equal  in  their  benefits.  A  cause  such  as  this  would 
appeal  most  forcibly  to  the  people  of  India  and  Africa,  for  in  both 
spheres  equity  is  the  basis  of  all  native  law  and  custom. 

ARTHUR  GLYN  LEONARD. 
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THE    LIBERALS    AND    EGYPT 

POINTS   FOR   CONSIDERATION 

BY  AN  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 

"  Tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner  "  is  an  old  adage,  and 
a  fuller  comprehension  of  its  truth  would,  I  believe,  have  obviated 
many  of  the  criticisms  on  our  administration  of  Egypt  on  the  part 
of  Liberals  at  home.  At  home,  we  are  a  power  in  the  land ;  in 
the  East,  and  in  Egypt  in  particular,  we  are  like  the  conies,  a 
feeble  people. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Conservatives,  amongst 
officials  and  residents  alike,  is  so  marked  that  it  specially  behoves 
us,  who  hold  Liberal  ideas,  not  to  afford  any  ground  for  that 
favourite  Conservative  delusion,  that,  as  a  party,  the  Liberals  are 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  That  we  do  sometimes 
afford  grounds  for  this  charge  is  a  fact  that  as  a  Liberal  I  deplore, 
but  cannot  deny.  The  debates  on  the  subject  of  Egypt  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  have  displayed  an  ignor- 
ance of  Eastern  ways  and  habits,  bat  slenderly  compensated  for 
by  the  undoubted  sincerity  of  the  speakers.  It  is  peculiarly  pain- 
ful to  the  few  Liberals  in  this  country  to  have  to  acknowledge 
to  our  Tory  colleagues  that  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  admin- 
istration of  Egypt  by  our  party  at  home  are  often  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  not  seldom  unjust.  This  ill-directed  criticism  tends  to 
bring  Liberal  ideas  into  contempt  in  Egypt ;  it  also  encourages 
the  baser  kind  of  native  to  put  forward  pretensions  that  are  not 
only  inherently  absurd,  but  potentially  dangerous.  The  speakers 
who  take  part  in  these  debates  are  for  the  most  part  well-equipped 
for  their  task.  They  have  sincerity,  courage  and  pound  Liberal 
instincts ;  what  they  lack  is  knowledge.  It  is  on  record  that  Dr. 
Johnson  once  attributed  a  curious  error  into  which  he  had  fallen 
to  "  Ignorance,  ma'am,  pure  ignorance."  The  same  excuse  might 
be  alleged  by  some  of  our  party  at  home.  The  East  is  a  sealed 
book  to  most  Members  of  Parliament.  They  cannot  rid  them- 
selves of  the  idea  that  the  Oriental  is  but  an  Englishman  with  a 
brown  skin  and  is  actuated  by  the  same  feelings,  instincts  and 
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trains  of  reasoning  that  actuate  themselves.     I  need  hardly  say 
that  this  idea  is  absolutely  erroneous. 

Given  certain  premisses,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  predict  what  line 
of  action  will  be  taken  by  our  countrymen ;  as  regards  Orientals 
all  that  can  be  safely  predicted  is,  that  from  these  same  pre- 
misses they  will  arrive  at  absolutely  different  conclusions.  Our 
party  at  home,  moved  by  one  of  the  finest  instincts  of  Liberals, 
a  love  of  impartial  justice,  often  condemn  the  actions  of  our 
administrators  in  Egypt  because  they  seem  to  them  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  justice.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  although 
the  principles  of  justice  are  not  subject  to  geographical  varia- 
tions, yet  the  practical  expressions  of  these  feelings  of  justice  are 
so  liable.  In  Egypt,  the  classic  home  of  paradox,  this  is  par- 
ticularly marked.  What  appears  justice  to  ourselves,  does  not 
necessarily  bear  the  same  aspect  to  the  natives. 

In  this  connection  I  am  tempted  to  quote  an  old  story,  well 
known  in  this  country,  but  which  is  perhaps  new  to  many.  Some 
time  after  our  occupation  of  this  country,  a  British  inspector  was 
questioning  an  old  "  fellah  "  as  to  whether  he  had  any  complaints 
to  make.  After  some  hesitation,  he  replied  that  he  had.  On 
being  encouraged  to  give  details,  it  appeared  that  under  the  old 
regime  he  was  always  given  the  choice  of  paying  his  taxes  or  being 
soundly  beaten,  and  he  had  invariably  chosen  the  latter.  Under 
British  rule  he  was  never  given  the  alternative,  and  this  to  him 
seemed  absolutely  unjust.  To  any  one  who  knows  Egypt  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  this  train  of  reasoning,  but  how  many 
people  at  home  would  understand?  Not  many,  I  trow.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  Members  of  Parliament,  before  labelling 
officials  abroad  as  unjust,  to  endeavour  to  understand  in  what 
aspect  matters  appear  to  the  native. 

As  regards  the  vexed  question  of  representative  institutions 
in  the  East,  the  Liberal  often  finds  himself  in  a  position  of 
difficulty.  It  is  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  Liberals  that 
all  their  efforts  should  be  directed  to  preparing  the  Eastern  races 
under  our  sway  for  the  blessings  of  self-government.  It  is 
perhaps  the  "  Shibboleth  "  that  distinguishes  the  Liberal  from 
the  Conservative,  who,  although  he  intends  to  govern  well  and 
justly,  yet  intends  to  govern.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  predisposition 
to  representative  institutions,  the  Liberal  in  Egypt  has  daily 
and  painful  experience  of  how  little  the  native  is  at  present 
fitted  for  them.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  matter  for  astonishment. 
Trodden  down  for  centuries,  but  escaping  the  tyranny  of  one 
foreign  master  only  to  fall  under  another ;  crouching  under  one 
form  of  injustice  or  the  other,  the  worse  form  perhaps  being 
that  committed  in  the  name  of  the  law,  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  able  to  rule  themselves  ?  We  are  now 
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employed  in  turning  out  doctors,  lawyers  and  the  like  from  the 
schools  under  our  guidance,  and  in  this  we  have  been  fairly 
successful.  We  have  produced  intellect  to  a  certain  extent ;  we 
have  not  yet  been  successful  in  producing  character.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  a  country  where  dishonesty  is  not  yet 
regarded  as  a  crime,  and  where  prison  carries  no  stigma. 

Let  me  again  quote  a  story.  A  native  once  informed  me 
with  pride  that  his  son  was  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  wore  an  official  dress.  On  inquiring,  I  found  that  the 
employment  was  that  provided  by  the  prison  authorities,  and 
the  official  dress  the  Egyptian  equivalent  for  the  "  broad  arrow  " 
worn  by  convicts  at  home  !  Dishonesty  in  the  form  of  corrup- 
tion is  still  rife,  although  no  longer  so  common  as  it  was. 
Liberals  often  complain  that  there  are  too  many  posts  held  by 
Englishmen  which  could  be  filled  equally  well  by  natives.  They 
forget  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  appoint  an  Englishman,  not 
that  he  is  more  capable,  but  that  his  honesty  is  above  suspicion. 
Much  of  the  time  of  our  officials  is  taken  up,  not  in  organising 
and  developing  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  but  in  carrying 
out  complicated  checks  to  prevent  peculation  on  the  part  of 
their  native  subordinates.  So  long  as  corruption  is  considered 
only  a  venial  offence,  if  an  offence  at  all,  so  long  will  the 
Egyptians  be  unfit  for  the  blessings  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  so  long  will  they  say,  as  they  do  now,  "every 
Englishman  should  be  replaced  by  an  Egyptian,  but  not  in 
our  district." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  my  Liberal  friends  at  home  to 
show  a  little  more  sympathy  with  their  countrymen  in  Egypt, 
engaged  as  they  are  in  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  ever  allotted  to 
men,  that  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  a  country.  Englishmen 
in  the  East  do  not  differ  in  any  great  degree  from  the  same  class 
at  home,  and  that  ancient  remark  is  still  as  true  as  when  it  was 
written,  "  Coelum,  non  animam  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt." 

A. 

CAIRO. 
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SUFFRAGETTES    IN    CANADA 

A    COMPARISON    OF    METHODS 

BY   AN   ONLOOKER 

IT  cannot  be  said — outside  a  small  band  of  ladies  to  be  found 
principally  in  the  larger  cities — that  the  suffragette  movement 
is  attracting  any  very  great  attention  in  Canada. 

The  time  of  the  majority  of  Canadian  women  is  so  taken  up 
with  domestic  affairs  owing  to  the  want  and  the  expense  of  good 
servants,  that  beyond  attending  to  their  church  work  and  its 
allied  interests,  and  other  charitable  or  social  work  which  comes 
directly  into  their  sphere  of  life,  the  women  of  Canada  have  little 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  suffrage  question,  much  less — even  if 
they  were  so  inclined — to  draw  attention  to  it  by  adopting  the 
extraordinary  and  unwise  methods  of  the  suffragettes  in  England. 
Indeed,  many  of  us  think  these  actions  will  set  back  the  suffrage 
for  women  in  England  for  years,  as  showing  a  want  of  prudence, 
and  causing  doubts  to  be  felt  as  to  whether  women  who  can  act 
thus  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  a  right  to  vote  in  a  rational 
manner. 

The  methods  employed  in  Canada  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
movement  are  public  lectures,  letters  in  the  press,  urging  clergy 
to  preach  upon  woman's  place  both  socially  and  politically,  and 
the  formation  of  societies  throughout  the  Dominion.  By  this 
means  it  is  sought  to  prove  the  right  of  women  to  vote  by  logical 
arguments,  and  by  pointing  to  the  splendid  record  of  beneficent 
work  done  by  women  throughout  Canada.  One  has,  however, 
only  to  read  the  reports,  and  the  discussions  following  them, 
of  the  Dominion  Women's  Enfranchisement  Association,  lately 
styled  the  Canadian  Suffrage  Association,  to  see  how  thoroughly 
the  subject  is  understood  here  in  all  its  bearings.  The  history  of 
woman's  position  is  diagnosed  from  the  Fall  right  through  the 
ages.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  prehistoric  times  woman  was  at 
no  disadvantage :  in  ancient  Egypt  she  reigned  with  man  :  sat 
on  the  throne  with  her  husband  and  brothsr,  equal  in  influence  and 
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authority.  The  distinction  came  against  her  when  man  turned 
from  the  shrine  of  justice  and  engaged  in  the  unholy  pursuits  of 
war,  dealing  death  to  his  brother,  and  obscurity  to  woman's 
worth  in  the  social  and  economic  world.  Ancient  Greece  is 
scorned  for  its  treatment  of  women.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
period  of  knights  and  chivalry  was  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
and  evolution  of  women,  for  though  it  idealised  and  elevated 
them  to  a  pinnacle  of  adoration,  this  was  unnatural  and  tended 
to  weaken  and  enthral  the  sex.  Italy  is  referred  to  as  the 
land  where  councils  went  so  far  as  to  debate  whether  woman 
really  had  a  soul,  the  question  being  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  majority  of  one  man's  vote.  The  logic  of  St.  Paul,  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Goldwin  Smith  is  vigorously  attacked ;  Herbert 
Spencer  is  said  in  his  writings  to  have  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault. Then  as  an  argument  beyond  all  cavil  it  is  claimed  that 
Christ,  the  embodiment  of  all  truth,  proclaimed  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  sexes.  Women  suffragists,  it  is  urged,  make  no 
demand  involving  the  abdication  of  men  either  from  office  or 
power  :  what  they  ask  is  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  and  artificial 
barriers  that  hinder  capable  women  from  exercising  their  rights 
as  efficient  helpmates. 

But  if  the  suffrage  movement  is  attracting  but  little  attention 
here,  active  workers  have  been  engaged  in  Canada  for  over  forty 
years  in  pressing  to  the  front  the  claim  of  women  to  the  vote. 
Perhaps  this  historic  number  may  be  a  turning  point,  and  after 
the  suffragettes  have  been  wandering  in  the  Desert  of  Neglect 
for  this  space  of  time  they  may  be  coming  at  last  into  the  Land 
of  Promise.  They  claim  that  they  have  much  reason  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  justice  which  is  making 
itself  felt  in  this  country,  and  point  out  that  every  reform  has 
three  stages.  First  it  is  laughed  at,  then  opposed,  and  then 
accepted.  The  first  has  passed  for  ever,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
second  is  well-nigh  through.  The  cause  has  been  championed  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  and  many  influential  male  leaders  of 
thought  are  in  favour  of  it.  The  press  has  also  shown  a  friendly 
spirit.  Sympathetic  debates,  too,  have  been  held  on  the  subject 
in  a  large  number  of  Canadian  colleges,  while  the  membership  of 
the  association  mentioned  above  has  increased  a  hundred  per 
cent.,  to  quote  the  Association's  most  recent  views :  "  The 
day,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  emulate  other 
British  Colonies,  such  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  regard 
to  the  franchise,  and  that  eventually  we  shall  do  for  the  women 
of  Canada  what  Finland  has  already  done  for  her  women,  send 
them  to  Parliament." 

The  question  of  women  sitting  in  Parliament  has  received 
attention,  and  the  ladies  have  expressed  the  opinion  also  that 
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as  woman  is  needed  in  the  home  to  represent  the  full  side  of 
humanity,  so  she  is  capable  of  representing  the  needs  of  her  sex 
in  Parliament,  which  is  the  nation's  home.  The  arguments  put 
forward  are  that  tariffs  are  constructed,  dealing  with  com- 
modities used  in  the  home,  irrespective  of  women,  and  that 
women  are  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  consequently  they 
should  have  something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  these  laws, 
especially  with  regard  to  marriages  and  divorces.  As  to  the 
physical  capacity  of  women  to  serve  in  Parliament  it  is  considered 
that  delicate  and  sickly  women  would  never  seek  the  position ; 
only  the  exceptional  woman  would  be  called  upon  to  legislate. 

A  visit  to  Canada  is  being  discussed  by  some  of  the  English 
suffragettes ;  perhaps  they  may  start  a  new  plan  for  attracting 
public  attention  to  the  movement,  but  I  would  bid  them  remember 
that  the  friendly  discussion  of  the  suffrage  question  here  and  the 
growing  interest  in  it  is  due  to  the  prudent  restrained  efforts 
of  its  leaders.  Possibly  the  test  of  how  woman's  suffrage 
stands  in  Canada  to-day  is  shown  by  the  bill  favouring  the 
movement,  which  an  enthusiastic  supporter  annually  brings  up  at 
the  Ontario  parliament.  At  the  last  appearance  of  this  "  hardy 
annual,"  it  was  dismissed  by  the  Premier  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  worth  discussing  the  question  till  public  opinion 
demanded  it,  and  of  this,  he  said,  "  there  is  no  sign  at  present." 

X. 

KINGSTON,  ONTAEIO. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

ONCE  again  in  the  Stock  Exchange  a  revival  of  activity  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  relapse  into  dulness.  The  awakening  of 
the  public  demand  was  but  short-lived.  Nevertheless,  the  out- 
look for  investment  securities  is  by  no  means  gloomy.  Evidences 
of  the  healthy  state  of  the  money  market  continue  to  accumulate 
and  capital  is  slowly  finding  its  way  to  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
remunerative  investment.  Thus  most  of  the  Government 
securities  tabulated  here  show  improvement  on  the  month. 
India  stocks  in  particular  have  appreciated  since  the  anxiety  as 
to  political  events  in  the  country  has  subsided. 

Of  the  leading  Indian  railways  that  have  now  published  their 
reports  for  the  past  half-year  only  one,  the  East  Indian,  shows  a 
decline  in  gross  receipts.  The  falling  off  in  this  case  was  due 
partly  to  comparison  with  very  good  results  for  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  preceding  year,  and  partly  to  the  strike  among  the 
staff.  Only  one  other,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  reported  a 
diminution  in  net  earnings.  The  large  increase  in  traffic  shown 
by  the  railways  as  a  whole  is  specially  important  at  the  present 
moment  as  a  justification  for  fresh  capital  .demands  which  at 
first  sight  appear  enormous.  The  Government  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  recommends  that  the  programme 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


When 

Title 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3A%  Stock  (f)       .     .     . 
3%       „     (*)       ... 

70,652,540 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

100 
91 

8i 

3^ 

Quarterly. 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

76 

3* 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
37       „            „      189&-7 

(a) 
1916 

95J 

78| 

m 
3*t 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 
30  June  —  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  
Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%-fJth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +  j 
net  earnings      ) 

£ 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

3 

71 

4 

6 
*1 

7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

84.$ 
1514 
80a; 
106 
1064 

1514 

34 
P| 

«A 

*I 

A& 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J"! 
sur  profits  (t)    / 

2,  126,  016  £ 

5& 

100 

114J 

5* 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4*_%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (<)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  Sky  red.  mort.  debs  

4,  423,  983  *, 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 

P 

4 

9 

4 
5 
3i 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1294 
123* 
85 
111 
105Jce 
101 
1104 
894 

8? 

ds 

3* 

311 
*4 
3f 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379,580 

? 

100 
100 

142 
106*, 

^ 
444 

South  Indian  4*_%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock1  

425,000 
1,000,000 

? 

100 
100 

123J 
103J 

3£ 
5* 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3*./  deb.  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500,000 

6 
31 

100 
100 

132* 
88* 

±4 
344 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 

800,000 
550,000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

93 
104 

ei5 

5g 
4| 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,} 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

13 

20 

544 

4J 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12* 

36 

.)i 

(0  Eligible  lor  Trustee  investments. 


(z)  Ex  dividend. 


of  annual  expenditure  on  railway  construction  and  development 
in  India  should  be,  for  the  present,  fixed  at  twelve  and  a  half 
millions  sterling,  equal  to  a  hundred  millions  in  the  next  eight 
years.  Big  as  this  looks,  it  is  not  much  more  than  has  been 
spent  annually  during  the  past  few  years. 

Canadian  railway  securities  have  still  been  overshadowed  by 
the  serious  decline  exhibited  by  the  traffic  returns  of  the  two 
great  companies,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk. 
These  factors,  however,  have  been  counteracted  to  some  extent 
by  the  favourable  reports  that  continue  to  arrive  through  official 
channels  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  bumper  crop  and  the  improve- 
ment in  general  business  conditions. 

In  the  half-yearly  report  just  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
which  makes  up  its  accounts  to  the  end  of  April,  it  is  shown  that 
the  institution  suffered  only  a  small  diminution  in  profits  as  a 
result  of  the  disturbance  of  Canadian  commercial  conditions 
caused  by  the  American  crisis.  The  quarterly  dividends  at  the 

2  H  2 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  In  ier\  [Guaranteed 
colonial)  >   by  Great 

1,500,000         1910 

102 

— 

!l  Apr.-l  Oct. 

4%    ,,        )    Britain. 

1,700,000         1913 

105 

3 

) 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „     Begd.  Stock 

1,984,521}       191Q 
4,458,615/ 

/   102J 
\  1004z 

=  } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,788,700     1909-34 

100" 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,545,100     1910-35* 
11,009,214         1938 

lOlJa? 
95^a; 

8A 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

24%     „          ,,    W 

2,000,000  :       1947 

81 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85x 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .      . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

103 
108 

SB 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

100 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

81 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

3i» 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

99 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .      .      ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

80 

3| 

[l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

100J 

4 

1 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000         1923 
472,174     drawings 

102 
93z 

sj1 

ll  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700     1919-20* 

107 

4| 

1 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910     1922-28* 

101 

4 

}1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844         1929 

91 

4 

1 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200         1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200         1932 

100 

*A 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000         1914 

103 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  are  maintained,  and  the  carry- 
forward was  increased  from  £143,829  to  £185,656. 

Canadian  municipal  requirements  have  again  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  new  issue  market,  and  in  view  of  the 
potentialities  these  young  cities  possess  of  developing  into  great 
commercial  centres,  the  loans  are  distinctly  attractive  to  the 
investor  who  can  lock  up  his  money  and  wait  for  capital  ap- 
preciation. Saskatoon,  for  instance,  being  a  city  in  embryo  only, 
has  to  offer  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  5  per  cent.,  but  occupying 
a  central  position  on  the  wheat  belt  and  being  served  by  the  three 
great  railway  systems — Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern  and 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

7 

4100 

163 

§ 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£9,661,032 

4 

Stock 

102 

Rj 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107J 

32 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£22,548,323 

4 

104|a; 

3jg 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

16g 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

98 

5j^ 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

84 

5Jg 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

41 

7j5ff 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

90 

47 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

129 

q|B 

ds 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,185,981 

4 

103 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

235 

4i 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

72 

•1!;: 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£16i 

5 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

7T36 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

ggi 

3A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

6 

"IB 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  }  Def  . 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

Railway  /Pref. 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

110 

5,7 

16 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-Sf 

94 

31 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

^t"s 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%          ,,             ,, 

472,594 

1935 

104  a; 

3*£ 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

102* 

3£ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific — it  is  likely  in  the  not  far  distant  future  to 
attain  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  credit,  when  the  value  of  this 
early  issue  will  be  correspondingly  enhanced. 

Some  small  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  prices  of 
Australian  Government  securities  and  the  market  is  rather 
more  active  than  of  late,  though  business  has  hardly  increased 
to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the 
continued  cheapening  of  money.  The  Western  Australian 
Government  took  advantage  of  the  improved  market  conditions 
to  offer  for  public  subscription  a  new  loan  of  £1,000,000  in  3£  per 
cent,  inscribed  stock  at  the  fixed  price  of  97  per  cent.  The  loan, 
which  is  available  for  trust  investment,  is  payable  by  instalments 
extending  to  24th  August,  but  a  full  half  year's  interest  will  be  paid 
on  1st  December.  As  far  as  public  applications  were  concerned 
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the  issue  was  hardly  a  success  and  it  is  understood  that  about 
93  per  cent,  of  the  total  had  to  be  taken  by  the  underwriters. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  previous  Westralian  loan  of 
^1,000,000,  offered  early  last  year,  met  with  a  similar  reception, 
but  on  that  occasion  monetary  conditions  were  less  favourable 
and  the  poor  response  to  the  present  offer  is  even  more  disap- 
pointing. 

Further  particulars  of  the  scheme  submitted  to  the  State 
Premiers'  Conference  at  Melbourne  regarding  the  future  financial 
relations  of  the  Commonwealth  and  States,  are  now  to  hand  by 
mail.  The  leading  proposals  comprised  the  taking  over  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  State  debts  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  of  Finance  for  their  administration  ;  the  States  were  to 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title.                           Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

107 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

34%      ,,              ,,      t) 

3%.      „              ,,       0 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

101 
89 

# 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

3,735,900     1908-13* 

102 

3138 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          „         1885     . 

5,970,000         1920 

104 

3J& 

3j%        „         1889  (t) 

4%     „        .  : 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

99J 
101 

f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%          „         (t)  .      . 

5,212,031 

1929-49f 

90 

34 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

103 

3f 

4%^  Inscribed  Stock  It) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30f 

104 
99 

3| 
3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          .1             „     (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47f 

88 

3| 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    . 

A®/ 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

5,086,700 
1,365,300 
6,257,400 

1908-16* 
1916 
1916-7-36* 

102 
102 
103 

3f 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

34%        „              „     (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

99$x 

1 

3%         „              „     fa 

839,500 

1916-26J 

87£x 

3J 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%         „              „     (0 

2,760,100 

1916  J  or 

86£a; 

3/5 

1 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .      . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102£ 

3i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

34%      „           (t)  .     . 
3%        „           U)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

99 
87 

34 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „           (t)  .     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

90 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3$%  Inscbd.  Stock    (<) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

99 

31 

) 

4y 

00?                   "                      " 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

104 

3« 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%     (t) 

450,000     1920-40t 

88           3f|      ) 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (f)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 

tc)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN    MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.  i 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

m 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

*& 

Do.     Harbour    Trust  } 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  J 

600,000 

1908-9 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     ... 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

m 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4i%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

4 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

SH 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  ...... 

12,000 
£130,900 
400,000 

40  000 

6 
14 

5 
100 
100 

40 

4| 
99 
101 

104 

6A 

4 

311 
5| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .      .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 

14 

12i 
4 

7 

20 
25 

100 
5 
100 
5 

41 
63 
100 

7 

5| 

H 

4 
B| 

6^6 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Do.  4% 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%   A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,144,692 

41 
4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

84 

4| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727  695 

4 

100 

86 

45 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .     . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .     . 
Do.  57  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
12* 

? 

202 
1 
10 

71 
57J 

5i 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908-12  . 
Do.'  4J%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 
41 

*a 

100 
100 

101 
101 

be  credited  annually  with  a  sum  of  £6,000,000  in  lieu  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Customs  revenue,  each  State  to  pay  yearly  to 
the  Commonwealth  the  difference  between  its  share  of  this  sum 
and  the  interest  and  expenses  on  its  transferred  debt.  It  was 
provided  that  after  five  years  the  payments  should  be  reduced 
annually  on  a  sliding  scale  so  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years 
the  States  would  be  free  of  charge  in  respect  of  the  transferred 
debts.  Apart  from  the  provisions  for  administration  and  the  con- 
ditions regarding  the  raising  of  fresh  loans,  as  to  which  objections 
were  raised  by  the  Premiers,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
the  chief  financial  proposal  did  not  meet  with  approval.  Last  year 
the  amount  returned  to  the  States  by  the  Commonwealth  was 
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£7,845,574,  and,  whatever  the  ultimate  effect,  the  immediate  loss 
of  nearly  two  million  pounds  per  annum  was  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  Adelaide  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  accounts  of  their  institution  for  the  year  to 
30th  March  last.  The  Chairman  at  the  annual  general  meetings 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  cautioning  the  proprietors  against  expect- 
ing every  year  the  same  measure  of  prosperity  as  in  the  past,  but 
each  year  the  record  of  success  has  been  maintained.  For  the 
past  year  the  net  profits  were  £56,509,  which  slightly  exceeds 
the  total  of  the  previous  year  when  an  increase  of  nearly  £10,000 
was  recorded  and  the  dividend  raised  from  8  to  9  per  cent.  On 
this  occasion  the  dividend  is  again  9  per  cent,  and  the  allocation 
to  reserve  is  also  the  same  at  £20,000.  The  shareholders  have 
sanctioned  the  setting  aside  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Bank 
of  the  sum  of  £30,000  to  establish  an  Officers'  Provident  Fund,  and 
the  Chairman  explained  that  £27,000  of  this  amount  was  provided 
by  accumulations  in  what  might  be  termed  an  internal  reserve  or 
guarantee  fund,  the  existence  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
published  to  the  shareholders. 

Another  Western  Australian  banking  institution  which  has  been 
remarkably  and  consistently  successful  is  the  Western  Australia 
Bank,  whose  half-yearly  report  to  30th  March  is  also  published. 
For  the  period  named  the  profits  were  £23,567,  comparing  with 
£24,757  in  the  previous  half-year  and  £27,993  a  year  ago.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  show  some  falling  off  from  the 
exceptional  results  of  a  year  ago,  but  they  are  well  up  to  the 
average  of  the  past  few  years  and,  after  payment  of  the  usual 
dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  they  leave  the  ample  margin  of  £6,500 
to  swell  the  amount  carried  forward.  As  foreshadowed  at  the 
last  general  meeting,  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Bank  has  been 
increased  from  £150,000  to  £175,000  by  the  issue  of  2,500  new 
shares  of  £10  each,  which  were  offered  for  tender  and  allotted  at 
an  average  price  of  £27  3s.  Qd.  per  share.  The  premiums  on  the 
issue  amounting  to  £42,932  go  to  reserve  fund  which  will  thus 
be  increased  to  £442,932. 

Despite  the  evidences  of  the  excellent  mining  progress  on  the 

NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

106 

*4 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106£ 

3i98 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

9,532,694 

1940 

99 

3* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

89 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

*i£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

*i 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  5% 

10 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

3£ 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan.      .  f 

200,000 

1926 

118J 

4f 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120£ 

N 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

107 

V* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

107 

4& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5i 

Hi 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101 

— 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5f      j 

443,100 

1934 

107 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts."! 
Loan       .      .      .      ./ 

100,000 

1914-29* 

H2J 

3£ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

H8£ 

*tt 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title.    . 

Present 
Amount. 

When  He- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed 
4%  1886         „ 
3*%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,574 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43t 

102 
104 
101 
96* 
84 

4§ 
3| 

3 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
I  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed   t)     . 
3J%         „        0     •     . 
3%            „        4     ,    ;. 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
106 
96} 

1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

99$ 

3 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 

Rand  afforded  by  the  numerous  dividend  declarations  and  the 
important  news  from  the  Eobinson  Mine,  the  South  African 
market  has  subsided  into  comparative  inactivity  once  more.  The 
Robinson  announcement,  showing  that  reduced  working  costs 
and  increased  extraction  will  enable  the  immense  bodies  of  ore 
in  the  Main  Reef  to  be  profitably  treated,  is,  in  itself,  of  the 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

668,000 

1954 

89 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 
Durban  4%       ... 

1,874,150 
850,000 

1953 
1951-3 

98 
96 

4* 
4J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

91 

H 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietormaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

625,000 
384,380 

1949-53 
1964 

8903 
95 

*A 

i$ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

94J 

ft 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5>°/  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

70 

74 

Northern  Bailway  of  the   S.  African^ 
Bep  4%  Bonds  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

97$ 

'  o 

*A 

Rhodesia  °Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .      .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

80 

81 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,859,900 

5 

100 

85 

5£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4J 

6& 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

8 

61 

81 

6 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

12 

4: 

24 

3* 

10 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

2 

10 

11 

81 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

68 

5£ 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

8f 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

20 

1 

HI 

12|B 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

M 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

93| 

5A 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

'4 

16 

7& 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

5 

14 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

4i 

8A 

utmost  importance  to  the  mining  industry  as  a  whole,  besides 
being  an  indication  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  favourable  develop- 
ment that  the  Band  still  affords.  Yet  the  market  revival  has 
been  short-lived  and  the  public  has  not  been  attracted  by  these 
encouraging  factors.  However,  a  more  cheerful  feeling  has  been 
engendered  in  South  African  financial  circles  during  the  past 
month  or  two  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  lull  will  not  last  long. 

Lord  Selborne,  the  authority  on  the  spot,  struck  an  encourag- 
ing note  at  Pretoria  the  other  day  when  he  remarked  that  there 
were  indications  that  more  prosperous  times  were  slowly  and 
surely  coming  and  that  the  soundness  of  the  Colony's  financial 
position  justified  a  large  programme  of  public  works. 

Apart  from  last  December's  record  output,  which  of  course 
was  swollen  by  the  annual  "  sweepings,"  the  output  of  gold  from 
the  Transvaal  during  May  was  the  largest  ever  returned.  The 
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following  table  gives  the  output  month  by  month  for  several  years 
past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced. 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2 

,380,124 

2,283, 

741 

1,820, 

739 

1,568 

,508 

1,226 

,846 

1,534,583 

February 

9 

,301,971 

2,096, 

434 

1,731, 

664 

1,545 

,371 

1,229 

,726j 

1,512,860 

March 

2 

,442,022 

2,287, 

391 

1,884, 

815 

1,698 

,340 

1,309 

,329 

1,654,258 

April  . 

2 

,403,500 

2,281, 

110 

1,865, 

785 

1,695 

,550 

1,299 

,576; 

1,639,340 

May  .      .      . 

2 

,472,143 

2,227, 

838 

1,959, 

062 

1,768 

,734 

1,335 

,826' 

1,658,268 

June  . 

— 

2,155, 

976 

2,02i; 

813 

1,751 

,412 

1,309 

,231 

1,665,715 

July  .     .     . 

— 

2,262, 

813! 

2,089, 

004 

1,781 

,944 

1,307 

,621 

1,711,447 

August    .      . 

— 

2,357, 

602 

2,162, 

583 

1,820 

,496 

1,326 

,468 

1,720,907 

September    . 

•  — 

2,285, 

424 

2,145, 

575 

1,769 

,124 

1,326 

,506 

1,657,205 

October  .      . 

— 

2,351, 

344! 

2,296, 

361 

1,765 

,047 

1,383 

,167 

November    . 

— 

2,335, 

406! 

2,265, 

625 

1,804 

,253 

1,427 

,947 

tl,  028,  057 

December     . 

— 

2,478, 

659 

2,336, 

961 

1,833 

,295 

1,538 

,800 

Total  * 


11, 999, 760  27, 403, 738,24, 579, 987  20,802, 074 16,054, 8091  15,782,640 


*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


f  State  of  war. 


For  the  first  time  since  July  last  year  the  monthly  native 
labour  return  shows  a  decrease  but  there  is  always  a  slight  exodus 
of  Kaffirs  from  the  mines  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  labour  supply  on  the  Band,  despite  the 
gradual  repatriation  of  the  Chinese,  is  now  ample.  This  table 
shows  the  course  of  the  native  and  Chinese  labour  supply  during 
the  past  two  years. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives              Chinese 
i  Employed  end    Employed  end 
of  Month.           of  Month. 

April        1906 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May        .     „ 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June      .     „ 

6,047 

7,172             1,125* 

77,557             52,329 

July       .     „ 

6,760 

7,322                 562* 

76,995             52,202 

August  .     ,, 

6,777 

7,526                749* 

76,246             53,835 

September  ,, 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.     „ 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November  ,, 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  ,, 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f               — 

February    ,, 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f           53,736 

March         „ 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f           53,651 

April      .     „ 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f           53,588 

May       .     „ 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June      .     ,, 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787t 

51,497 

July       .     „ 

7,952               8,146 

194* 

89,593f           51,441 

August  .     ,, 

10,283              7,962 

2,321 

91,914t           49,071 

September,,            10,743               7,345 

3,398 

95,312f           46,262 

October.     „            11,428              7,130 

4,298 

99,610f           42,338 

November  „            10,990              7,091 

3,899 

\     103,  599f           37,728 

December  „              9,784              7,003 

2,781 

106,290f           35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204                — 

February    „            17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845             28,406 

March         „ 

15,245             11,230 

4,015 

129,860             26,504 

April           „            10,290              9,159 

1,131 

130,991             24,059 

May            „              8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Ehodesia's  gold  output  for  May  amounted  to  53,188  oz. 
against  50,718  for  the  preceding  month.  In  the  following  table 
the  returns  month  by  month  for  several  years  past  are  shown  in 
weight,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  output  is  now 
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declared   in   fine   ounces,  whereas   up    to   the  end   of   last   year 
"  bullion  "  ounces  were  given. 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

oz.             oz. 

oz. 

oz.              oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

50,521   47,048 

42,950 

32,531  |  19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

February    . 

47,683   40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

March 

48,973   46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

April 

50.718 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

May. 

35,188 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

June 

— 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

July. 

— 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

August 

— 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

September  . 

— 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

October 

— 

53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

November  . 

— 

50,891 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

December  . 

— 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

Total   . 

251,083 

612,053 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

Among  Crown  Colony  securities  a  notable  movement  has  been 
the  disappearance  of  the  discount  on  Southern  Nigeria  bonds,  to 
the  attractions  of  which  attention  was  drawn  here  a  month  ago. 
The  discount  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  premium. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (ft 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

3H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3*1 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

1 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

89 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins  (i) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

100 

8f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (£)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

106 

Si 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (<)     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

98 

05 
8 

24  Jan.  —  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%   guar.j 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

94 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (f)  .      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (<) 

672,737 

1929-54f 

99 

3J 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

3*1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  («)  .      .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

3*1 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-j 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.£315s. 

£79 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,640,400 

3 

100 

100 

3 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

101 

315 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20J 

3tf 

Bank  of  Egypt      

40  000 

18 

121 

34 

6A 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

9 

y 

h 

"TB 

5* 

„               „               ,,      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

y* 

4& 

„               „               „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3J 

100 

85 

*A 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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